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AFTER THE WEDDING. 


BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 


CHAPTER VII. 


(Continued. } 


UT. someway, when the baby was asleep, 
and the evening wore later, her spirits 
began to fail. Mrs. Leslie had gone to bed 
early with a headache, and, as the evening 
was wet. no one came in. She grew lonely 
and sad. After all, how very little she saw 
of Arthur; and yet she would gladly have 
been with him every moment. Her love 
for him was of that clinging, idolatrous sort 
which is never quiet and satisfied. She 
grudged every hour he spent away from her, 
every look and word he gave any one else. 
‘1 wish I didn’t love him so!’ she 
sighed, dropping the work with which she 
had been trying to employ her mind. ‘I 
wish I .coufd be moderate and cool. It is 
fearful to love even one’s husband so.”’ 
. She took from her work-bag‘a small lucket 
containing her husband’s picture}.and gazed 
at it long and lovingly. ‘‘ How beautiful he 
is!?? she murmured. ‘I wish he would 


come!” 


She got up restlessly. If-she could not 
see him, she wanted to be doing something 
that concerned him. Why not try to find 
that slip of paper they had jested about 
when they were out driving? Of course he 
was willing she should see it. and it would 
amuse her to look for it. 

Mabel and her husband had each of them 
a bureau, and, as Mr. Carr_yas orderly in 
his habits, and, moreover, seemed _ disposed 
to attend to his own things, she had not in- 





terfered with them. He had said once that 
he thought husband and wife should not feel 
called on to search each other’s pockets or 
drawers; and she had always remembered 
it. But now, she lighted the gas in their 
bed-room, and, opening drawer after drawer 
in his bureau, carefully examined everything 
there. All was in the most perfect order, 
everything in its place. No lady could be 
nicer. Mabel glanced at each drawer, lifted 
something here and there to look into a cor- 
ner, and was about to go away, but did not. 
She had nothing else to do, ‘and she could 
not goaway. She went all over them again, 
this time taking out every article, till only 
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the bare boards remained. She grew ner- 
vous and trembling as she proceeded; why, 
she could not have told. Neither could she 
have told why she shook out every separate 
article, before putting it carefully back to its 
place, or why she tried to make all look just 
as she found it, so that no one could tell] 
that she had been there. She had a right to 
examine her husband’s possessions, yet she 
shrank like a guilty creature, and started at 
every sound. 

At length she had finished her examina- 
tion, yet had found nothing of that slip of 
paper. Perhaps it was in one of his pockets. 
She got up from her knees, turned the gas 
to its full height, and went to the closet 
where his clothes hung. ‘‘ How silly I 
am!’ she said, trying to laugh, as she thrust 
her hand into the pocket of the coat he had 
worn that afternoon. Her fingers touched 
a bit of paper. With thrilling pulses she 
pulled it out and tore it open. It'was a 
blank on both sides. Not one line or word 
was written there. For a moment she felt 
as if a weight, she knew not of what, had 
been lifted from her. Then the vague dark- 
ness settled again. This was not the same 
paper. Even in the glimpse and touch she 
had had that day, it had been clear that 
what he hid from her was a smoothly folded 
piece of fine, thin paper. This was thick 
and crumpled. She put it back, and came 
out into the room. 

As she came, she noticed that one of the 
drawers she had been examining was not 
quite shut, and went to push it in. Some- 
thing resisted. She pulled it out even, and 
pushed again, and still the obstacle re- 
mained. Something had, probably, dropped 
down from the drawer above, and got in the 
way. ‘She took the drawer out and looked. 
There, behind it, was a small pasteboard 
box, suspended by a string to a nail placed 
there for that purpose. 

‘*Oh, my God!’ muttered the wife, with 
an agonized foreboding. She reached and 
took the box out, carefully replacing the 
drawer. Then she lowered the gas, and 
went out into the parlor. Deliberately all 
her preparations were made. She wheeled 
the sofa round under the chandelier, placed 
the pillows, and took her seat before open- 
ing the box. Then she poured its contents 
out into her lap. There were notes and 
notes, some long, some short, some 8 mere 
hasty line in pencil, traced on a fragment of 
newspaper margin, some written deliberate- 


ly in ink, and all in the same delicate, lady- 
like hand, and all bore a signature, signed 
Anne. ‘* Your own Anne.”’ 

Those notes told their tale fully. Within 
two months after marriage, her husband had 
been the lover of another woman. They 
had met and spent hours together under the 
very roof that sheltered her, while she be- 
lieved him to be away; they had exchanged 
notes, making appointments before her 
face, they had left them in books. While 
looking over the morning paper, as they sat 
at breakfast, one had contrived to pencil a 
word of fondness on its margin for the other 
to read in turn. That woman had sat by 
her bedside while she was sick, and in the 
open hand held behind her, had offered a 
note for the husband to take in passing. 
Crime the most shameless and bare-faced, 
crime that boldly defended itself, was there 
plainly written out, and the record insanely 
kept. They had duped and mocked at her, 
they had wished her out of the way, they 
had laid plans together to deceive her. And 
in all, this woman had claimed him as her 
only love, had vowed never to lose or leave 
him, and by all her fond assurances, proved 
that he was as passionate a lover as any that 
ever lived. 

Mabel Carr read them all through, paus- 
ing only now and then to put her hand to 
her forehead an instant and stare about the 
room, as if to see where she was, and to as- 
sure herself that she did not dream. Her 
face grew white and rigid, her eyes were 
strained, her lips parched. She seemed 
only half to breath. By-and-by she rose 
wearily, and went into the bed-chamber and 
drew carefully out the crib containing her 
sleeping child. She placed it close to her 
sofa, shaded the little face from the light, 
then sat down again to wait, the papers 
scattered about her. She felt numb and 
dead physically, but her mind was clear. 
As to heart, she thought that hers had 
changed to ice. 

At eleven o’clock there was a step outside, 
and a key in the latch. ‘* He went out the 
back door and came round to the front,’’ 
Mabel thought, calmly. She heard,the door 
close, heard him come up the stair, then he 
opened the parlor door. 

‘*'Why, Mab, what made you sit up?”’ he 
said, brightly. ‘‘I told you not to, you silly 
girl! ”’ 

She did not answer nor move. 
felt as if frozen together. 


Her lips 
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“What's the matter, dear?” he asked, 
coming forward with a startled look. ‘‘Are 
you sick ? What’s this—these papers ? ’® 

He caught up one, and instantly compre- 
hended the whole. A dark red surged over 
his face, and retreated, leaving it as pale as 
hers; then he drew himself up, looked at her 
with dogged fierceness, and waited for her 
to speak. 

She said not a word, only put out one 
hand to touch the child’s crib, and with the 
other waved him away. But he would not 
stir. All the show of false tenderness, and 
airy politeness was quite dropped, and he 
stood before her, a brute! 

“What do you mean by stealing my pri- 
vate letters?’’ he demanded, in a low, 
fierce tone. ‘‘ Do you think to frighten and 
drive me? You deserve what you’ve got 
by your cursed meddling. Why couldn't 
you let well alone? I treated you well 
enough. Many a wife would be glad to be 
so well treated. And you had your brat 
there. Don’t try to impose on me with 
those tragedy airs. I tell you I won’t have 
%’em! 99 

She looked at him in utter astonishment, 
for a moment forgetting everything but that. 
‘“Have you no shame?’’ she whispered, 
hoarsely. 

‘‘Why should I be ashamed ?”’ he asked, 
trying to look her down. ‘‘ You weren’t 
ashamed of loving me, and I’m not ashamed 
of loving her. We can’t choose whom 
we shall love. I’ve nothing to be ashamed 
of! >’ 

‘‘Love!’’ repeated Mabel, with incredu- 
lous scorn. ‘*‘My God! He calls this love!”’ 
setting her foot, as she spoke, on a pile of 
the notes at her feet. 

He started forward, and began to gather 
them up. 

‘*'Yes, I love her!’’ he said. ‘And, if 
you want to know the truth now, I will tell 
you; I never loved any woman but her.”’ 

Catching every shred of paper, he did 
what he hated himself for not having done 
before, thrust them all into the fire. At 
least, she should have no proof against him. 
Then he turned upon her with a rude at- 
tempt at coaxing. 

‘*'You may as well make up your mind to 
it, Mabel. I’m sorry for you, but I can’t 
help it. I love her better than I do my own 
soul, and I would’nt scruple to kill any one 
that tried to hurt her. But I mean to treat 
you well. Come, make up your mind to it! 


You have the baby, that you are fonder of 
thanof me. Console yourself with that, and 
don’t make a fuss about what you can’t help.. 
Come to bed! ”’ | 

‘*No, not with you! 
she said, loathingly. 

He looked at her a moment, then said, in 
a low voice:— 

‘* Mabel, if you try to make a fuss about 
this, you’ll rue the day.” 

She met his eye fully, then, trembling, 
hid her face in her baby’s pillow. He said 
not a word more, but went into the bed- 
room, and shut the door after him. 


Never with you! ’” 





CHAPTER VIII. 


N a pretty salon, in one of the best ho- 
tels in Paris, sat our friend, Mrs. Car- 
rington, plunged in the most delightful 
reverie. She leaned back on her sofa, folded 
her hands on her lap, and gazed smilingly at 
nothing. If I had not introduced her by 
name,the reader would never have known her. 
Indeed, I should not myself have been sure; 
had I not all this time, without the reader’s 
knowledge, been watching her metem3ycho- 
sis. In Boston, she was known as a hand- 
some, dressy woman, who could look ten 
years younger than her age. That age, the 
inexorable family Bible pronounced to be 
fifty. In Boston she had been a matron, 
with her own naturally fine complexion, and 
her own hair, under a matronly fall of lace. 
But now she is apparently a young woman. 


That fair skin of hers has grown more pearly 


still, the healthy cheeks have a rose-petal 
bloom, delicate and faint, the hair about her 
neck and forehead grows with an evenness 
which was not observable before, and as to 
the hair on her head, did any one know I 
wonder, even her most intimate friends. that 
Mrs. Carrington’s chevelure was so abun- 
dant? that it curled with such grace, and 
had such wavy lines? You would say that 


-it is in some disorder now; but an artist, if 


he were painting her portrait, would not 
have a lock displaced from its present 
position. 

A trained robe of black cashmere, em- 
broidered in pink rosebuds and gold-colored 
scroll-work, wraps the lady’s fine form, and 
small slippers of black satin show beneath 
the flowery edge. Even the hands, though 
always well-kept, are noticeably improved. 
Sleeping in pomatum gloves is a wonderful 
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thing for softening and whitening the hands. 
Besides, there is a pink salve which makes 
the tips of the fingers look like rosebuds. 

But I am letting out too many secrets, and 
the ladies will never forgive me. I retract. 
All ts gold that glitters. Don’t I believe 
that Anna Maria’s complexion and hair are 
her own? Of course I do! They are hers 
by the best of rights. When some lovely 
lady who is getting along in years meets me 
with her thin figure rather suddenly trans- 
formed into Juno-like proportions, do I sus- 
pect any deceit in the way of padding? 
Not I. 

Neither did Baron Keller dream that this 
fair lady of forty, or less, perhaps, who had 
so captivated him by her delightful Ameri- 
can manners and money, was one whit less 
fair than she appeared. He was ready to 
swear that every hair among those countless 
ones that waved and curled, and shone about 
the widow’s head grew directly out of the 
widow's scalp, and derived its nourishment 
thence, and was regularly clipped at the 
ends, lest it should grow too long and get 
under her feet. Oh! he was a trusting soul, 
that baron. Parisian gentlemen of mature 
age usually are. 

Here he comes now, entering madame’s 
salon with the most profound of bows, grace- 
ful and leisurely, and then the utmost alac- 
rity of step to take the fair hand outstretched 
to him. 

‘‘Baron,’’ said the lady, when he had 


taken a seat in front of her, and was gazing 


at her with an air of intense admiration, 
‘¢T have been wondering how I ever existed 
out of Paris. It seems to me incredible 
that I could have been happy anywhere 
else.” 

‘‘ Madame,”’ replied the gentleman, with 
empressement, ‘‘I assure you that you never 
again can be happy out of Paris, and I should 
be miserable were you to make the effort to 
be.”” 

Mrs. Carrington cast down her eyes. 
‘‘Ah, well!’ she sighed, with a little laugh, 
too, ‘‘I don’t look forward. I must enjoy 
the hours as they pass. It will be time 
enough to grieve when I have to go back to 
my own country.’’ 

‘‘It is high time that he offered himself,”’ 
she thought. ‘‘ He has made compliments 
enough.”’ 

‘‘Oh, madame, if I could hope that you 
would never go back, unless you permit me 
to accompany you,’’ said the gentleman, set- 


ting his hat down carefully, that he might 
be free to take the lady’s hand. ‘‘ Promise 
me that you will not.” 

‘‘Why, baron,’ Mrs. Carrington replied, 
glancing archly in his face, ‘‘how can I 
make such a promise? I may have to go at 
a time which will not be convenient for you 
to cross the ocean. You know I return 
when the Cravens do. If you should 
choose to visit America at the same time, I 
should be delighted, of course.”’ 

Now was the time for monsieur to go on 
his knees, but, unfortunately, that was not 
so easy. In spite of his youthful appear- 
ance, he was sixty years old, and rather 
lame in the joints, and such a position might 
be painful. He took the next best one. 
He seated himself beside her, clasped her 
hand, and leaned to whisper in her ear:— 

‘‘Let me go as your husband, and then 
we can choose our own time.”’ 

Reader, let us spare this charming couple, 
and not intrude longer on the declaration of 
their young affections. All was done, we 
may be assured, in the most exquisite and 
sentimental manner. Mrs. Carrington’s 
mirror had assured her that morning that 
she was a fine young woman, the baron’s 
had told him that he was a fine young man, 
and it would have been folly in either to dis- 
believe the flattering tale. Consequently 
they behaved in character while rehearsing 
this little scene, for which they had prepared 
themselves; and when, after an hour, the 
gentleman took his leave, he was the be- 
trothed husband of the fascinating Ameri- 
can lady, who had captivated his battered 
old heart, and Mrs. Carrington was a pros- 
pective baroness. 

‘CWon’t there be talk enough about it at 
home?’’ thought the lady, as she went up 
to her chamber. “If I had only come out 
here when I was a girl, I might have mar- 
ried a duke, perhaps.”’ 

Mrs. Craven was in the room, waiting for 
her mother, with letters in her hand, and a 
slightly troubled look in her face. But at 
sight of her mother’s triumphant expression , 
her own brightened. 

‘Ts there good news?’’ she asked, ea- 
gerly. 

Mrs. Carrington made a low courtesy. 
‘¢ My dear,” she said, ‘‘ allow me to present 
to you the Baroness Keller! ”’ 

Away went America and American newy 
for the nonce. Thcy were in the centre of 
the world, in all the whirl of briiliant socie- 
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ty, where wealth, rank and display were the 
principal considerations, and other things 
secondary. For an hour they discussed this 
engagement, laid plans, guessed how people 
at home would take it, and laughed over the 
conquest. 

‘“Why, mother, you must call me your 
sister,’ Mrs. Craven said, ‘‘or you must 
claim to have been married at the age of 
twelve, as the Mexican girls are. Of course 
the empress will congratulate you.”’ 

By-and-by Mrs. Carrington was calm 
enough to observe the letters in her daugh- 
ter’s hand. 

‘‘Oh! they’re from Carrie,’’ Mrs. Craven 
said. ‘‘And she docsn’t give a good account 
of Mabel. She says the baby is healthy and 
pretty, and that Mabel seemed to be getting 
along nicely, but that something is the mat- 
ter with her. She went down there one day 
and found her lying on the sofa, as white as 
asheet. Shecouldn’t get a word out of her, 
and Mabel wouldn’t have the doctor, said 
she was only faint, and wanted to be ‘let 
alone. Carrie offered to go for Arthur, and 
Mabel wouldn’t let her, and she wouldn’t 
have Mrs. Leslie to sit with her. Carrie 
says she suspects that Mabel is vexed with 
Arthur about something, though he seems 
to be very kind and anxious, and is ready to 
do anything for her. Mrs. Leslie, too, is a 
real help and dependence. She told Carrie 
that she thought Mabel was nervous, and 
that she would keep a close watch on her. 
She is very good-natured and kind. I 
should feel uneasy if Mabel were with any 
one else.”’ 

For a little while the mother was anxious. 
The picture of her home and her children, 
so discordant to her present life, came up 
vividly before her. She had an impulse to 
go and see for herself what was the matter 
with Mabel. But soon the present resumed 
its sway. She must attend to this marriage 
now, and afterwards think of the other. 
Mabel was not quite well yet, and was, very 
likely, nervous and childish. She had always 
been petted, and would mind the merest 
trifle. She had Carrie and Arthur and 
Mrs. Leslie to take care of her, and could 
get along without her mother a while longer. 
Besides, Carrie had a habit of exaggerating, 
and perhaps things were not so bad as she 
fancied. 

So Mrs. Carington wrote Mabel a long, 
loving letter, mostly taken up with news of 
the projected alliance, and of grand court 


entertainments, and in addition, begged her 
to take care of herself, and not be nervous, 
and give her mamma’s best love to baby and 
to Arthur. 

I don’t think that Mrs. Carrington was 
quite so enthusiastic in Paris about the 
baby that made her a grandmother, as she 
would have been in Boston. Circumstances 
do alter cases, and one who is about enacting 
the role of a blushing bride, does not, natu- 
rally, like to be called grandmother. 


CHAPTER IX. 


ABEL CARR sat in her parlor, with 
her baby’s cradle drawn close to her, 
as she leaned against the side of the window 
and looked out. Her face was pale and wan, 
and lines between her brows showed faintly 
a frown of pain. Dark circles hollowed 
themselves out beneath the eyes, and the 
eyes themselves had a strained look, and 
showed the marks of frequent tears. Her 
whole air was one of exhaustion, her ap- 
pearance careless. No sign there of the 
bright braids that used to encircle her head. 
Her hair was all drawn back, and fastened 
loosely with a comb. A belted wrapper, 
without collar or cuffs, completed her cos- 
tume. Altogether, a more broken or hope- 
less-looking creature could scarcely be im- 
agined. | 

In strange contrast to the mother was the 
child sleeping so uncousciously at her side. 
Its plump little face was rosy and healthy, 
rings of moist yellow hair clustered about 
its head, and its dress was dainty and fresh. 
Mabel could rouse herself to attend to little 
Maud, when she could think of nothing else. 
Indeed, there was a sort of antagonism in 
her care of the child, for, she said.to her- 
self, that was hers; that precious one should 
not be neglected as she had been, and they 
should not touch it. She took a certain pleas- 
ure in making it enticing, and keeping it to 
herself. 

As she sat there, the door was softly 
opened, and Mrs. Leslie came gliding in, 
without making a sound, and stood unper- 
ceived, looking at the figure at the window. 
She had not entered that room for three 
months, and had not seen Mabel, whose 
meals were sent to her. 

There was silence for a little while, then 
Mabel, feeling uneasily some adverse influ- 
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ence, turned abruptly and faced her enemy. 
She started up ivstantly, a crimson color 
rushing to her face. 

‘¢ How dare you ?” she cried out. 
the room at once. You poilute it, you vile 
wretch! It is enough, it is too much to stay 
under the same roof with you, without see- 
ing you. Go!”’ 

But, instead of going, Mrs. Leslie ad- 
vanced quietlv, her hands raised in a sooth- 
ing, deprecatory manner. | 

‘* Don’t speak so loudly!” she said, in a 
tow, hurried voice. ‘‘Some one may hear 
you.” e 

‘““Go out, then!”’’ said Mabel, fiercely, 
striving to quiet herself. ‘‘The sight of you 
makes me wild.” 

‘* Do listen to reason!’’ was the reply, 
eoaxing and gentle, as if addressed to a 
refractory child. ‘‘ You had better, and 
you may be sorry if you do not. Your hus- 
band will not speak to you till you speak to 
me.”’ 

Mabel almost screamed with the pang of 
pain and rage that rent her heart. For two 
months her husband had not addressed a 
word to her, and in spite of his falsehood 
and cruelty she was longing for a word. 
Better abuse than such silence! Anything 
rather than such silence! And yet to have 
this the condition! 

Mrs. Leslie saw her advantage. 

‘“‘T am so sorry that anything has hap- 
pened to make you unhappy,” she said, in 
fond and silken tones. ‘* You take it too 
hard. You think too much of it.” 

Mabel lifted her face from her hanils, 
where she had hidden it, partly to command 
herself, partly to shut out the sight of that 
hated face. 

‘“‘Think too much of it!’’ she repeated, 
utterly astonished. ‘‘Think too much of 
it!’ 

‘* Yes,”’ repeated Mrs. Leslie, seating her- 
self with the most perfect coolness. ‘* You 
imagine, because a man’s fancy wanders a 
little that he does not love his wife. He 
does love you, and very dearly, but you are 
too strict with him, and that irritates him, 
and makes him harsh.”’ 

Still Mabel stood, and stared at her visitor 
in utter astonishment. That the woman 
should dare look her in the face was bad 
enough, that she should speak like a reason- 
able decent woman was almost incredible. 

‘Do I hear aright?” she said. ‘* Do you 
know that I have found out what you are ? 


‘Leave 


Do you know that I loath you‘as a vile, loat 
woman ?” : 

‘‘T know that you are very violent and very 
unwise,’? Mrs. Leslie said, in a low voice, 
which sounded hard, casting her eyes down 
as she spoke. 

The tone, the words, the very quiver of 
the thin nostrils, conveyed a threat. The 
very quietness and coldness of it terrified 
Mabel. What did the woman mean? Would 
she take Arthur away from her utterly ? 
Would she lose that faint, miserable hope, 
which was all that kept her alive, that she 
might some time win him back? 

‘‘ What do you come here for? What do 
you want ?”’ she exclaimed. 

‘‘ I want you to be reasonable, and listen 
to me,’”? Mrs. Leslie said, looking up and 
again speaking in those silken tones. ‘‘You 
don’t wish to set people talking, and they 
will talk, unless you are careful. Of course, 
since you do not look well, you should have 
your meals in your room. But you should 
be pleasant to your husband before people, 
and you should let him take you out. More- 
over you should let me carry the baby down- 
stairs sometimes, as I used to, and you 
should let the servants see that I come to 
your room. It will not take much to set the 
most scandalous stories afloat; and if such 
are circulated, your husband will leave the 
country and you.”’ 

Mabel aank into her chair, and leaned her 
head back against the cushion. At the 
thought of his guing away from her forever, 
every terve gave way und her strength 
failed. , 

‘* Poor thing! ”’ said Mrs. Leslie, pityingly. 
‘*T am so sorry for you. This is a hard trial. 
Here, take this smelling-botttle. It will 
help you.”’ 

Mabel mechanically took the bottle, and 
smelt of the reviving essence. Her head 
felt. confused. What was this woman, who 
was cooler and calmer than she? What 
was virtue, and what was vice? She had 
thought that vice faltered and blushed in 
the presence of purity; but this woman who 
had wronged her vilely, and outraged the 
decencies of life—unless she had dreamed 
it all—this woman wore an air of serene rec- 
titude, while she could not raise her head. 

It frequently happens that a man can 
lov: two women at the same time,’ her 
comforter went on, ‘Women can scarcely 
understand that, but it isso. And the one 
who is gentlest and most pleasing, who re~ 
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‘‘ Go out of my presence, or I will strike you! ’’—p. 7. 


frains from reproaches, and patiently waits, 
is the wiser one, and is sure to have the 
greatest influence over him inthe end. It 
is of no use to expect a Quixolic constancy 
in a man. Nobody finds it there, and the 
only difference is, that some women find 
out, and others do not. You would be wiser 
if you could content yourself with a half of 
Arthur’s heart.’’ 

At that name, so familiarly spoken by her 
destroyer, uttered with such an air of confi- 
dence and claim, Mabel’s slight self-control 
gave way again. She started out of her 
chair, and caught a book from the table. 

‘“*Go out of my presence, or I will strike 
you!’ she cried, raising the book over her 


head. ‘‘Go! I would kill you, if I could! ’’ 

There was no hope of conciliating her 
now. The woman saw that; and she saw 
that the best thing for her to do was to get 
out of the way as soon as possible, if she did 
not want the whole household brought to 
the spot, and if she did not want to be hurt. 
For Mabel looked fit and able to deal a dan- 
gerous blow. 

But, left alone with her child, the poor 
thing’s momentary strength deserted her. 
She flung herself face downward on the 
floor beside the cradle, and hid her eyes. 

‘¢ Oh, my God! is there no help for me?’’ 
she groaned. | 

A carriage drove to the door, the bell 
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rang, and Mabel had just time to rise and 
put herself in some order, when Alice Gran- 
ger entered the room. She had been twice 
denied by Mabel, and had, out of vexation, 
stayed away. But,having seen Mrs. Blake, 
and talked the matter over with her, she 
had changed her mind, and promised to try 
again, and not go away without seeing 
Mabel. She was shocked at the change she 
saw in her; Still more shocked when Mabel, 
instead of rising to meet her, or uttering one 
word of greeting, only held out her arms, 
like a speechless, dying child, and when she 
went to her, clung to her bosom, and wept 
with long and dreary sobs... 

‘* My poor, dear child!’ said Alice, soft- 
ly, caressing the head on her bosom, and 
tenderly supporting the trembling form, 
‘‘Y am so grieved for you. There! cry as 
much as you like. It will make you feel 
better.”’ 

Mabel clung to her and wept, but said not 
a word. 

‘‘ Now, my dear,’’ her friend said, after 
she had grown quieter, ‘I want you to put 
yourself in my handsa while. I am allalone 
at home, and, since Mr. and Mrs. Blake are 
going to Washington in a day or two, you 
will have none of your own family to come 
to see you. I want you and baby to come 
out and make me a little visit. It will do 
you good. You have got weak and hysteri- 
cal, and you need achange. My carriage is 
at the door, and I shan’t go without you. 
Arthur can come nights. We will send him 
word, or leave word here, or go round to the 
store and tell him, just as youchoose. But, 
go you must.”’ 

Mabel yielded. Anything to get out of 
the poisonous atmosphere breathed by that 
woman! Besides, the thought that Arthur 
might come out to her there, gave her a 
faint hope. If he would come, he would be, 
for a little time, out from under Mrs. Les- 
lie’s influence, and among his wife’s friends. 
He would have to speak to her, too, and to 
be kind, at least, in the presence of others. 
She was longing so for a kind word from 
him, that she was willing to take it, even if 
insincere. 

‘¢ Sit still, and let me get you ready,’’ Miss 
Granger said, delighted with her easy con- 
quest. ‘* You want this small trunk full. 
Tell me what to get. And baby—the dar- 
ling is waking now—tell me where to get her 
things.”’ 

' Partly herself, partly by Mabel’s direction, 


Miss Granger soon had the trunk packed, 
and the drawers and closets locked. Mabel 
roused herself enough to put on her own 
dress and the baby’s. 

‘‘T shall be poor enough company,’’ she 
said, with tears in hereyes. ‘‘ But I think 
it may help me to go. You are good, Alice. 
Don’t mind me, and don’t question me, and 
above all,’”? looking at her imploringly, 
‘¢ don’t answer any other person’s questions 
ubout me. I dread being noticed. I’m 
afraid people may say that I am going crazy; 
and perhaps IJ am.”’ 

‘¢ Trust me, Mabel dear! ’’ Alice said, ear- 
nestly, kissing her pale cheek, “I will 
shield you from everything disagreeable. 
You shall see no one except those you want 
to see! There isn’t a soul at home but me. 
Aunt and uncle will stay in Montreal till 
after John’s wedding, which is to be two 
months hence.” 

‘¢T believe I am ready,’’ Mabel said, at 
length, looking about the room. 

Alice took the babe from herarms. ‘I 
am going to carry this child,’’ she said, put- 
ting her fair face down to kiss the laughing 
little one. ‘‘ See how lovely she is, Mabel! 
I never saw such a darling. And now how 
are we to let Arthur know ?” 

‘¢ T will tell Mrs. Leslie to let him know,”’ 
Mabel said, painfully, her lips seeming too 
dry to utter the words. ‘‘ You can go on.”’ 

Alice affected to notice nothing, but went 
down-stairs with the child, kissing and talk- 
ing to it, and, stepping outside the door, or- 
dered the coachman to come in for the trunk. 
Mabel, standing in her room, rang the bell 
loudly. 

‘¢ Tell Mrs. Leslie that I wish to see her a 
moment,’’ she said to the servant who ap- 
peared. 

The girl glanced round with a look that 
plainly showed her desire of knowing the 
meaning of the exodus, looked sympathiz- 
ingly at Mabel, and disappeared. 

In a moment, Mrs. Leslie came into the 
room. She was startled, but determined, 
and waited with a defiant expression to hear 
what was wanted. 

‘‘ Miss Granger has come for me and baby 
to make her a visit,’? Mabel said, looking 
sway, and speaking in a stifled voice. ‘She 
is alone, and I am going right away. I wish 
you to tell my husband as soon as he comes 
home to dinner. Miss Granger would be 
happy to have him come out too.”’ 

The coachman was taking the trunk out, 
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and Mrs. Leslie waited till he had gone 
down-stairs. ‘‘ Have you made any com- 
plaint of him to Miss Granger ?’’ she asked, 
then. 

Mabel choked down the angry reply that 
rose to her lips. 

‘¢ Nc, I have not,’’ she said. 

Mrs. Leslie’s manner changed at once. 

‘*¢ I will tell him as soun as he comes,’’ she 
said, going out with Mabel. ‘‘Iam glad 
you are going to have achange. It will be 
better for you. I am so glad, Miss Grang- 
er,’’ she said, with a sweet smile, ‘‘ that you 
have persuaded Mrs. Carr to go out. She 
was moping herself to death in the house.”’ 

Alice only gave a haughty nod in reply. 
She never had liked the woman, and she 
liked her still less now. But Mrs. Leslie 
was in no way disconcerted. She followed 
Mabel down to the carriage, helped to tuck 
the afghan about her feet, gave her affec- 
tionate charges not to take cold, and to come 
home looking better, promised to tell Mr. 
Carr as soon as he should come home, and, 
before Mabel was aware or could prevent, 
kissed the baby. 

** Drive on!’’ exclaimed Mabel, passion- 
ately. ‘‘ What is he stopping for?” 

The carriage was driven away, Mrs. Les- 
lie standing on the house-step, and waving 
her hand when it reached the corner, though 
no one looked back. 

‘*1’m glad the little fool is out of the 
house for a while, if she tells no tales,’’ she 
muttered, coming in and shutting the door 
behind her. ‘ But I am afraid that Alice 
Granger may worm something out of her.”’ 

She went slowly up to Mabel’s room, en- 
tered, shut, and locked the door. Then she 
opened the closets with a pass-key which 
she always kept for that purpose, and 
amused herself with looking over the con- 
tents. Then, that over, she tried the 
drawers, but could not open them. 

‘*She thinks I am shut out!’ she ex- 
claimed, as angrily as if the drawers had 
been her own. ‘One would think I was a 
thief!’ 

She left the room, went to her own, and 
in a few minutes came back with a large 
bunch of keys. One after another she fitted 
till the right one came. Then, she coolly 
took out article after article, examining 
everything critically. There were poor 
Mabel’s wedding ornaments, the pear] set 
her husband had given her, her fan, her 
gloves, put away in » little satin-paper box, 


and never worn since the ceremony; there 
was the bridal wreath, faded, but carefully 
preserved. Mrs. Leslie curled her lip at 
these sentimental souvenirs, but she exam- 
ined the pearls attentively. | 

‘‘T must have a set like these,’ she said, 
‘Cor better.”?> She opened the fan. ‘I’ve 
a mind to keep it. But every one would 
know it who had seen hers.’’ She got out 
Mabel’s laces and criticised them. ‘‘ Not 
half so good as mine, except the point col- 
lar. This is pretty. Ill wear it to the 
theatre tonight. And what a lovely brooch! 
I never saw her wear it.’? She turned over, 
and eyed longingly the Brazilian topaz that 
had been a gift to Mabel from a sailor uncle. 
‘¢T can’t leave it,’? she muttered. ‘It would 
just suit me, but it doesn’t suit her at all. 
That’s probably the reason why she never 
wore it. That beautiful flame color is the 
very thing for me. How brilliant it is! I 
must have it. I'll tell Arthur and let him 
give ittome. Now, for the shawls. It is 
utterly preposterous for that little dub of a 
thing to have two camel’s-hair shawls, when 
she can’t wear them. I'll tell Arthur that I 
won’t have her dressed better than I am.”’ 

She took out of its wrappings a beautiful 
black shawl, and, throwing it over her grace- 
ful shoulders, sailed up to the long mirror, 
and admired herself there, turning round 
and round. 

‘‘How well I look in a shawl,’’ she 
thought, ‘‘and very few do. I must have 
another. Mine doesn’t compare at all with 
this. The sailor must have given them to 
her. They could never have afforded them. 
Little fool! if she would only die, I would have 
everything here. If she lives, I will have 
better. He is doing well, and he must be 
most generous.. There is no reason why he 

~shouldn’t make millions as well as any other 
man, and if he makes them I will have 
them!” 

The door-bell rang in the midst of her so- 
liloquy. She hastily replaced the shawl, 
locked the drawer, and went down-stairs. 
Half an hour afterward, Arthur Carr came 
home todinner. Ashe entered the house, 
the door of the sitting-room opened, and 
Mrs. Leslie stood there, silently beckoning 
him to go up-stairs. Of late, he had, on en- 
tering, gone either into her sitting-room, or 
down to the dining-room, and not approached 
Mabel. He didn’t want to see his wife now, 
and he hesitated to obey the signal. But it 
was repeated more peremptorily, and “he 
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obeyed. When he had gone up to his own 
parlor, she followed him. 

‘You needn’t ever hesitate to do what I 
tell you,”’ she said. ‘‘ for you may be sure 
that there is good reason for it. Jane is in 
the china-closet, and I wanted her to hear 
you come up to your own room. I heard 
her say to Bridget the other day that you 
neglected your wife, and never went to see 
her when you came to dinner.”’ 

‘* But where is Mabel ?’’ he asked, look- 
ing round. 

She told him. 

“* And now I'll tell you what to do,” she 
said, in conclusion. ‘‘She expects you to 
go out there nights, and at first I thought it 
best, but now I don’t. Miss Granger is 
alone, and Mrs. Blake is going away tonight, 
as I happen to know, but they hadn’t found 
it out. Her dressmaker told me this morn- 
ing that she was going sooner than she ex- 
pected, and she had just come from there. 
She came in to ask how Mabel was, and for 
her to go out there, as Mrs. Blake hadn’t 
time to come in. I sent word that Mabel 
was better, and would come. Now, there is 
no danger where she is, I think, after con- 
sidering the matter. Alice won’t tease Ma- 
bel to tell her, and Mabel won’t dare to tell 
without being teased. The poor child does 
not want to make any trouble, but she has 
not any self-control, and cannot be expected 
to be reasonable, under the circumstances. 
We mustn’t be hard on her. She doesn’t 
understand, and cannot at first help being 
violent. But I really think you had better 
not go out there. You know Mr. Gordon 
was an old lover of Mabel’s, and it is very 
likely that he instigated this visit. If he 
did, you have something to complain of, 
and would be justified in not going. You 
have something to complain of, indeed, in 
her going so abruptly and not asking your 
leave. It has an odd look, and I think Mr. 
Gordon is at the bottom of it.”’ 

The fact was, Mrs. Leslie was afraid that 
her prey would escape her, if once she let 
him out of her house. She well knew that 
her influence depended on her constant 
presence. Once let him find himself in the 
society of his wife and her friends, subject 
to their influence, seeing more clearly what 
the world would think, if it knew all, and 
she was almost certain that he would at 
least make an effort to break loose. To be 
sure, she had but to speak to him, look at 
him, lay that slim hand on his, and he would 


be her own again; but she didn’t want the 
trouble. So she artfully bribed him with 
the hint that he might find something to 
complain of his wife for. If there had been 
any real ground for jealousy, she would not 
have ventured, well knowing that prizes 
heighten greatly in value when their loss is 
imminent; but the chance to have a hold on 
Mabel would be only too tempting. 

‘Miss Granger’s family are all away,”’ 
she said. ‘* They will have a cozy time.”’ 

That decided him. If Mabel had gone in- 
to a large household, he would not have 
dared to stay away from her, though he 
could not bear to leave Mrs. Leslie. But, 
with no one to talk about it, she might get 
along without him. 

Arthur Carr sat but a short time at the 
dinner-table, then went down-town, leaving 
Mrs. Leslie tete-a-tete with Mr. Malcome, 
who was the only one of the boarders at 
home that day. 

‘¢T am so sorry for Mr. Carr,’’ she said, 
confidentially, as soon as he was gone. ‘‘ He 
is very unhappy.”’ 

‘6 What’s the matter ?’’ asked the gentle- 
man, who had suspected that something was 
the matter between Mabel and her husband. 

‘“‘T tell you in confidence,’’ Mrs. Leslie 
said in a gentle way, ‘‘ for I know it’s safe 
with you; and since you are in the house, 
and must notice something, it is but right 
that you should know. You may have heard 
that Mr. Gordon was a lover of Mabel’s be- 
fore she married her husband. Well, they 
had a quarrel or a misunderstanding, and 
she married Mr. Carr. But, after a time, 
she found out that Mr. Gordon still loved 
her. Of course she wouldn’t do anything 
wrong, that is, knowingly, but her husband 
couldn’t help being jealous and indignant. 
No man likes to think he has been married 
from pique, and not from love. Now, she 
has gone off on a visit to Miss Granger’s, 
where she is sure to see Gordon, and she 
never asked her husband, nor let him know, 
except by a little message she gave me for 
him. Itis rather hard. I tried to expostu- 
late with her, though it is really none of my 
business; and, Mr. Malecome, you would 
have been astounded to hear her talk. I 
wouldn’t have believed her capable of show- 
ing such temper. fPoorthing! I’m afraid 
that she loves Mr. Gordon only too well.” 

She sighed, seemed to muse a moment 
over some sad recollection, and then said 
faintly:— 
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‘Oh, these hasty marriages! What mis- 
ery they sometimes cause! ’’ 

This was, of course, a gentle bait for sym- 
pathy, Mrs. Leslie’s marriage being sup- 
posed to have been one of the unfortunate 
hasty ones. But, someway, Mr. Malcome 
did not feel very tender. He knew no harm 
of Mrs. Leslie, though he knew her own 
temper was high enough to make it advisa- 
ble for her to speak carefully of others, but 
he did not feel quite sure of her. She was 
pleasant, ladylike, and entertaining, but the 
influence she excited over others he had 
never felt. He didn’t quite like her; he 
liked her less than ever at this minute. 
Mabel he had liked, and his heart had ached 
at the few glimpses he had lately got of her 
face. He recalled the happy, blooming 
creature who had come there a year and a 
half before, and compared her with the hag- 
gard face he had seen at the window only 
that morning. If it were disappointed love 
that had blighted her so, and he doubted it 
in the sense in which he had been told, then 
he pitied her sincerely. But when Mabel 
was a bride, her love for her husband had 
been unmistakable. It was more likely 
that her husband’s jealousy was unfounded. 

‘“* I never saw any woman think more of a 
husband than Mrs Carr did of hers,’’ he 
said presently, when his companion looked 
up for an answer. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] gan 


‘*Didn’t she!’’ she exclaimed, with the 
utmost frankness. ‘‘I thought them a most 
devoted couple. But I fancy that she is one 
of those yielding, childlike creatures, who 
can for a time be fond of any one who 
pleases them.”’ 

‘Tl am very sorry for her,’’ was the re- 
mark with which the gentleman closed the 
conversation. 

That afternoon a note came to Arthur 
Carr’s office from Miss Granger. She laugh- 
ingly apologized for having run away with 
his wife, and informed him that his only 
course was to follow. She would wait tea 
for him. 

‘‘She will wait a long time,’’ was the 
comment with which he closed the note. 

Mrs. Leslie’s hint had grown in his mind. 
He was eager to have some accusation 
against Mabel. Her softness, her love, her 
very presence maddened him with an intol- 
erable impatience that almost reached hate. 
He wanted to be rid of her. His whole na- 
ture was spell-bound by the woman who had 
supplanted her, and he had no thought left 
for anything clse. 

That night, when Mrs. Leslie went to the 
theatre, accompanied by a young boy who 
often did escort duty for her, she wore Ma- 
bel’s point lace collar, fastened by the topaz 
brooch. The former she borrowed, the lat- 
ter Mabel’s husband gave her. 


A SUMMER RAMBLE. 


BY SUSANNA JONES. 


HE sweet lime-blossoms are full of honey, 
And the wild rose laughs by the cover-side, 
And the mower’s song so blithe and bonny 
Comes floating over the meadows wide. 


The chestnut-branches are bright no longer, 
And the clustered cherry has loat its snow, 

For the leaves must fade as the fruit grows stronger 
In the bountiful orchards’ overflow. 


But now is never a hint of changing, 
And never a cloud on the earth so fair, 
Save the shade that creeps where the wind is 
ranging 
And rustling the corn in sunamer air. 


The soaring lark and the joyful thrushes— 
There is nothing new in the songs they sing, 


* And our hearts rejoice as the old song gushes 


That gladdened the days of our childhood’s spring. 


Yet, life, we know thou hast pain and sorrow ; 
O world, we know thou hast tears and sin! 

And our earth-bound joy is ne’er so thorough 
But that some shadow may enter in. 


So in this season of sacred stillness, 
Though the storms beat not, nor the sad winds 
sigh, 
Our hearts might pray in their happy fullness 
For death to come e’er a change draws nigh. 


WINNING A CROWN. 


BY SARAH P,. BRIGHAM. 


. LITTLE more than three hundred 
years ago, the eyes of all Sweden were 
turned upon a young man named Gustavus 
Eriksson. He was tall, handsome and 
brave, with fine mental gifts, and from an 
ancient family. He was the friend of 
nobles and peasants, the hope and reliance 
of his native land. | 
At this time Sweden was under the rule 
of Christian the Tyrant, king of Denmark. 
Solemnly he promised the conquered people 
he would be just and merciful; but he was 
false and cruel. His coronation had hardly 
taken place, when his acts of atrocity began. 
At his command many were beheaded, and 
the gallows were kept constantly supplied 
with fresh victims. The noblest blood 
flowed freely, and there seemed no limit to 
his thirst for murder and plunder, Anguish 
and desolation filled the land. Among those 
of high birth who suffered execution was the 
father of Gustavus. 


No wonder it aroused hatred in the soul . 


of the son, and made him a relentless foe to 
the Danes. 

Long before he was crowned, Christian 
saw in him an obstacle to his ambition. He 
dreaded Gustavus’s courage and influence, 
and wanted to get him into his power. 

To accomplish this he resorted to fraud. 
Gustavus was enticed on board a ship with 
a deputation from the senate. The sails 
were then hoisted, and they were carried 
prisoners to Denmark. 

Weeks and months went by. The young 
man was kept in strict confinement. The 
severe treatinent he received stirred deep 
pity in the heart of Erik Bauer, a distant 
relative, who had much influence .over the 
king. Earnestly he begged to be allowed to 
take Gustavus to his home, promising to 
guard him carefully and to pay a fine of 
five hundred pounds if he escaped. 

Christian consented, and Gustavus went 
to Herr Erik’s house where the considera- 
tion was given him due his high rank. He 
ate at the old man’s table, and was allowed 
to go where he pleased within the range of 
six miles. 

Surrounded by luxury Gustavus might 


have been happy, but there was poison in 
his soul he could not.cast out. He never 
forgot he was a prisoner through base 
treachery. Rumors of murders and desola- 
tion came from unhappy Sweden, which day 
and night caused him great distress. 

At last he formed a plant of,escape. He 
put on the rough clothes of & peasant, and 
cautiously made his way out of Herr Erik’s 
domain, and hurrfed on, over by-roads and 
paths till he reached Lubeck. Here he 
gained permission of the town authorities to 
remain. 

Great was Herr Erik Bauer’s consterna- 
tion when he discovered Gustavus’s escape. 
He followed him and threatened the town 
with Christian’s anger if he were nof at once 
given up. 

Gustavus boldly declared his right to free- 
dom. 

‘‘T was taken to Denmark by deceit and 
violence,’’ he said. ‘*It is my right to be 
free. I will pay Herr Erik the price of my 
escape with interest when I get home.” 

Herr Erik’s effort to recapture him was in 
vain. In eight months, closely disguised, 
he started for Stockholm. Countless perils 
lay in his way. He wore a round hat, short 
baise jacket, carried an axe on his shoulder, 
and asked for work on his journey like a 
peasant. ‘ 

His first employer was a rich miner, who 
gave him grain to thrash in his barn: but it 
was hard for Gustavus to put aside his court- 
ly manners, and suspicion was awakened 
that he was other than he seemed, and one 
night he left suddenly. <A succession of 
dangerous adventures followed. He narrow- 
ly escaped drowning while. crossing a 
stream. 

On he went till he came to the house of a 
former friend, Arendt Ornflykt, who re- 
ceived him kindly, and Gustavus, trusting 
to their old affection confided his plans to 
him. This man was a staunch supporter of 
King Christian, and while he gave ear to 
what Gustavus said, was secretly plotting to 
ruin him. 

The best food was given the wanderer 
and he was taken to a room at the top of the 
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house where he could find rest and quiet. 
Soon Gustavus fell asleep unsuspicious of 
danger, and one hour after another went by. 
Meanwhile Arendt was active. A high 
price for Gustavus’s head had been offered 
by Christian, and Arendt strove to obtain it. 
The king’s gold dazzled his eyes and over- 
ruled his old friendship for Gustavus. He 
started out to inform the Danes that Gusta- 
vus was his guest. 

Fortunately for the fugitive, Arendt Orn- 
flykt’s wife felt a strong interest in him. 
His fine personal appearance and pleasing 
manners charmed her. She was a sharp- 
sighted woman. When she saw her hus- 
band treating him with unusual deference 
and kindness, a suspicion of treachery dart- 
ed into her mind, which she kept within her- 
self. 

As soon as Arendt had left the house, she 
ran to Gutavus’s room, woke him, told him 
of his danger, and begged him to flee for his 
life. She opened the window; it was eigh- 
teen feet to the ground; too far for him to 
leap down, and she aided him with a long 
towel to descend. A trusted servant was 
ordered to make ready a sledge, and Gusta- 
vus jumped on it, and was driven off at a 
rapid pace. 

A little later a body of armed soldiers came 
galloping towards the house. With swift 
feet they went up the stairs to the room 
where they supposed Gustavus to be sleep- 
ing. He was gone. Some one had warned 
him of danger, and helped him away, and 
loud oaths and angry threats filled the apart- 
ment. 

The next day Gustavus reached the home 
of Herr Jon, and remained with him a short 
time, and was then directed by him to the 
cottage of Swen Elfsson. This man was a 
true freind, but some spies had gained 
knowledge of Gustavus’s stopping-place, and 
followed him. 

Swen Elfsson’s wife had been making 
bread, and just as she was going to put it 
into the oven, the spies entered the room, 
and asked where Gustavus was. 

Before answering, she lifted her bread 
shovel and struck Gustavus a smart blow on 
the back, exclaiming :— 

‘What are you doing ? staring at stran- 
gers? Have you never seen a man be- 
fore? Be off with yourself to the barn and 
thresh.”’ 

He obeyed quickly. 

By this little artifice the spies were kept 
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from taking him. They little imagined the 
young man in peasant’s clothes, whom the 
woman had treated with so little respect, 
was the nobleman they were hunting, and 
they went away. 

Swen Elfsson saw his cottage was no 
longer a place of safety for Gastavus, and 
thought he would be more secure in the 
forest quite a distance. But how to convey 
him there when the roads were traveled by 
spies and soldiers eager to capture him, and 
gain the reward offered by the king, was a 
question hard to answer. 

An odd plan was hit upon. Swen Elfsson 
loaded a wagon with hay, covered Gustavus 
with it, and drove slowly and quietly out of 
town. 

On the way they were met by some 
Danish soldiers, who were on a relentless 
search for Gustavus, greedy for the high re- 
ward which would be paid for his head. 

They glanced suspiciously at the load of 


hay; and half mistrusted that some one was 


hidden under it at the bottom of the wagon. 

As they went by, each one in turn thrust 
his long, pointed sword into the hay. 

Gustavus received a wound in the leg, but 
no cry of pain came from his lips. He re- 
mained silent and motionless, and the scouts 
seeing and hearing nothing to lead them to 
suppose he was there, continued their 
course, while good Elfsson drove calmly on, 
as if no object more important absorbed him 
than getting his hay to market. 

Before long, drops of blood trickled down 
from the wagon and stained the snow. 

When Elfsson saw them, he stopped, par- 
tially uncovered Gustavus, and saw a vein 
had been opened, from which the blood was 
flowing. He quickly bound up the leg, and 
fearing it might put his enemies on the 
track, he pulled out his knife and cut a deep 
place on the leg of the horse, designing, if 
asked why the snow was stained, to point to 
the wound on the animal as the spot where 
it came from. 

Gustavus reached Finn Forest, and here 
gamekeepers had charge of him till it was 
deemed best for him to push on to Lesand 
Forest. Here under a great fir tree he lay 
hidden for three days, and peasants frem 
Marnas brought him food and drink. 

In the village of Utemeland, he found a 
place of refuge in the house of a peasant, 
Tomte Matte, for a short time, but Danish 
scouts were on his track, and followed him 
here. Into a vaulted cellar Gustavus waé 
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hurried down, through the floor by a trap- 
door. . 

When the Danes came in Matte’s wife 
was brewing ale. With no outward sign of 
disturbance, she received them kindly, and 
calmly threw a great tub over the trap-door 
before they had time for a search, and Gus- 
tavus once more escaped. 

Slowly he continued to advance. More 
friends aided him, and he now boldly made 
himself Knewn, and strove to stimulate his 
countrymen to throw off the yoke of the 
bloody Christain. 

His few friends grew into a large band of 
faithful followers, until a small army was 
formed. Then began the war of deliver- 
ance. Gustavus taught the peasants the use 
ef leng lances, and to shoot red-hot arrows. 
Every energy was called into action, and the 
fame of his undertakings filled the whole 
Jand. 

In a year many of the enemy’s strong: 
holds had fallen into Gustavus’s hands. 

The seige of Stockholm began. The 
Danes were reduced to great extremities, 
and were forced to abandon the city. Chris- 
tian’s power was overthrown, and the victo- 


rious Swedes drove the hated foe from the 
land. 

After the Danes were expelled, a Diet was 
held to choose a king. 

‘The heroic Gustavus Eriksson. of the 
Wasa family, was the idol of the nation, and 
nobles and peasants emphatically declared 
they would have no one else for a king. 
Said they, with a common voice: ‘“‘ He has 
tried lowliness and greatness. He can com- 
mand and obey. He alone had strength and 
valor to drive out our enemies and save the 
lost fatherland.”’ 

The coronation of Gustavus took place in 
1523. His reign was remarkable. Forty 
years he wore the crown he had so nobly 
won. 

He built roads, canals, bridges; estab- 
lished schools and colleges; made advan- 
tageous treaties with foreign nations, and 
caused the Bible to be printed and circulated 
in every part of his kingdom. He was a 
hero, and a benefactor to Sweden. No other 
monarch has accomplished as much for this 
country. 

He died in 1560, and is buried in the ca- 
thedral of Upsala. 


BRILLIANTS. 


The best things any mortal hath 


Are those which every mortal shares. 


—Lucy Larcom. 


Hearts that love may find heart’s ease 
At every turn on every way. 


—Swinburne. 


Foul, cankering rust the hidden treasure frets, 
But gold that’s put to use more gold begets. 


— Shakespeare. 


Hope not the cure of sin till self is dead 
Forget it in love’s service, and the debt 
Thou canst not pay the angels shall forget. 


— Whittier. 
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OU’RE going on the excursion tomor- 
row, Flo, of course ? ”’ 

‘‘T don’t know. I hadn’t thought of it.’’ 

‘“‘ Hadn’t thought of it!” 

Miss Whitman’s black eyes flashed a look 
of surprise, not unmixed with impatience, at 
the indifferent face of the fair girl beside 
her. 

‘* Why, it’s to be the excursion of the sea- 
son. Everybody, in fact, that is anybody is 
going. Of course you’re going.” 

There was the sly shadow of a smile lurk- 
ing in the dimpled corners of the young 
girl’s mouth, but she only said, in the same 
tone of saucy indifference: — 

‘Let them go, if they like. I can’t see 
that Iam under any obligations to accom- 
pany them.”’ 

Whatever she might have felt, Miss Whit- 
man betrayed neither astonishment nor 
anger at her companion’s contemptuous re- 
marks. It was just like Florence Hollis, 
this wholesale denunciation of the ‘ set” 
that had always petted and caressed her, just 
because her father was one of the wealthiest 
men in the city. And there was a shade of 
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bitterness in the thought, as she mentally 
contrasted her own showy but comfortless 
home, wherein pride walked hand in hand 
with poverty, and stomachs were stinted to 
provide the gay attire that fashionable folly 
demanded, with the luxurious ease and free- 
dom from harassing cares that made her 
friend’s lot so bright and enviable. 

‘* But you ll go to keep me company,’’ she 
urged, with well affected tenderness. ‘‘ You 
know IJ shouldn’t enjoy myself at all without 
you; and I feel sure that you’ll have a nice 
time if you'll only try it, for it’s a lovely 
spot down there to Beech Point. I visited 
it years ago, with papa, when I was only a 
little girl, but I recollect I was perfectly de- 
lighted with it. And they are to have a 
dinner in the grove, and a sail home by 
moonlight, with music, and ’?—— 

‘¢ That will do,”’ laughed the other, good- 
naturedly. ‘*I don’t need any other in- 
ducement than the knowledge that my soci- 
ety will conduce to your pleasure; and if 
Jack will go to take care of us, I will. Here, 
Jack,’’ as the door opened and that gentle- 
man leisurely sauntered into the room. 
‘‘There’s an excursion to Beech Point to- 
morrow. Will you go with us—Lou and 
J ? 9 

‘With pleasure. Anything to pass away 
the time until we are ready to start off for 
the summer vacation. You ladies,’’ and 
the young man bowed with an air of gay 
deference to his sister’s fashionable friend, 
‘¢ who have nothing in the world to do but 
to sit in easy-chairs, and fan yourselves, and 
look beautiful, can form no conception of 
the horrors of a close, heated law office, 
where we pass through a regular Shadrach, 
Meshach and Abednego experience eight 
hours out of every twenty-four.”’ 

This sally, of course, provoked an equally 
gay retort, and as Florence sat silently 
watching the two, a vague feeling of distrust 
crept into her heart; distrust of one whom, 
in her girlish thoughtlessness, she had, 
hitherto, been content to regard simply as 
the friend that she professed to be, without 
troubling herself to inquire into the hidden 
motives and springs of that friendship. 

Could it be, as more than one officious ac- 
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quaintance had already intimated, that 
Louise Whitman was really incapable of a 
pure and disinterested affection for any one, 
and that she attached herself to her merely 
as a satelite, determined to shine, even if it 
were from the reflected light of another’s 
wealth and station ? 

It was not a pleasant fancy, and yet Flor- 
ence could not shake it off; and even amid 
the pleasant excitement and bustle of the 
morrow’s excursion it would not be com- 
pletely exorcised. 

The sail, the grove, the sylvan dinner 
were all delightful, but when the latter had 
been duly enjoyed and discussed, there 
came an interval of leisure that Louise 
proposed to spend in an exploration of the 
grove. 

‘¢ Let’s go out to the western side,’’ she 
whispered, in a confidential aside to her 
friend. ‘‘ There’s a beautiful place near 
there, one of the finest farms in the State, 
I’ve heard it said, and I should really like to 
get a peep at it.” 

‘¢ Who is the owner? ” 

Florence spoke with the most profound 
indifference. A farm was, to her, simply a 
plot of ground covered with potatoes and 
corn; useful, no doubt, but decidedly unro- 

mantic and commonplace. 

' Mr, Wylie, a very wealthy, middle-aged 
gentleman, and a widower, with only one 
child, I believe.”’ 

‘¢ Ah, a most desirable acquaintance, for 
marriageable young ladies.”’ 

Evidently Louise failed to detect the sar- 
casm of her friend’s words, for she replied 
with unaffected eagerness :— 

‘¢ You may well say so, for he is rich enough 
to afford his wife a house in town during the 
winter, and this would be a lovely retreat 
during the hot, months of summer.”’ 

‘¢But the owner, himself,’’ suggested 
Florence, mischievously, and stooping as 
she spoke, to pluck a spray of the ground 
ivy, where polished green leaves and scarlet 
berries had caught her eye. He might 
prove a disagreeable encumbrance, you 
know.”’ 

‘‘Oh, he is a nice, gentlemanly man, a 
trifle past forty when I saw him, which was 
on the occasion of my visit here that I told 
you about. I remember that he twined my 
curls about his fingers, and kissed me, say- 
ing to papa that I bade fair to become avery 
beautiful woman.’’ 

And the fair speaker tossed her head com- 
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placently at the recollection of this tribute 
to her childish beauty. 

‘It’s a pity that you couldn’t find some 
way of renewing your acquaintance with the 
gallant old gentleman; you might manufac- 
ture quite a romance out of it,’ laughed 
Florence. ‘Only fancy yourself Mrs. 
Wylie, of Beech Farm! You might invite 
all of your friends—myself included, of 
course—out here to spend their summers, 
and feast them on strawberries and cream, 
with plenty of—— Oh, how beautiful! ” 

And forgetful of all her foolish banter, 
Florence stood silent, but with wide-open, 
admiring eyes, gazing out upon the scene 
that lay before them. A sudden turn in the 
wood path that they had followed through 
the grove, had revealed to them the broad 
domain at a single glance, with neither for- 
est nor hill to obstruct the view. Far away, 
toward the west, stretched the fertile acres; 
wide meadow lands lying at their very feet, 
where waved in its full perfection the heavi- 
ly headed grass crops, dotted with golden 
buttercups and the more fragrant blossoms 
of the purple clover; while further away, 
gleamed white beneath the midsummer sun 
the snowy fields of buckwheat and the pale- 
green patches of rye; and further still, in 
the distance, stood the hillside, crowned 
with the glossy green streamers and silken 
tassels of the Indian corn,—the bannered 
host that summer sends to guard the au- 
tumn’s golden treasures. 

Born and bred in the city, Florence Hollis 
had never before, in her whole life, looked 
upon a scene of such rare and surpassing 
beauty. Itis true that, in her yearly visits 
to the seaside or to friends in distant cities, 
she had often passed through many so called 
fine agricultural districts, but beyond a pass- 
ing glimpse from a car window, of hay and 
potato fields, fianked by big barns and com- 
paratively diminutive dwelling-houses, she 
had never, heretofore, had the slightest con- 
ception of the glorious possibilities that na- 
ture holds within her bosom for the hand of 
patient, intelligent labor. 

‘¢ It is a glorious sight!’ she repeated, so 


' enthusiastically that her companion, who 


had been engaged in a mental calculation of 
the probable value of the estate, smiled 
half-contemptuously at what she evidently 
considered an entirely useless «nd uncalled- 
for display of sentimentalism. ‘‘I had no 
idea that a farm could be such a beautiful 
place. If I were only an artist I’d paint it, 
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just as it looks now, with the bright summer 
sunshine on it; and then, when the dreary, 
wintry days came, my picture should bea 
constant reminder of the summer days in 
store for me.”’ 

Miss Whitman laughed. 

‘*T would rather,’ she said, ‘‘have the 
place itself, than ever so fine a picture of it. 
But what are you trying to get?” | 

For Florence, having thrown her gloves 
and parasol upon the grass beside her, was 
now down upon her knees, with one arm 
thrust through the fence, evidently trying 
with all her might to reach some object that 
quite as pertinaciously eluded her grasp. 

‘‘Only a bunch of strawberries,’’ she re- 
plied, withdrawing her arm as she spoke, 
and laughing a little vexed laugh. ‘‘ Don’t 
you see it over there, close to that cluster of 
tall flowers? There are one, two, three— 
seven beautiful berries in it. I do so long 
to touch them, for I never picked a wild 
strawberry in my life; and I’m determined 
to have these.” 

And snatching up the discarded parasol 
she thrust it through the opening between 
the fence rails, endeavoring, with the ivory 
hook at the end of the handle, to draw the 
coveted prize within reach of her eager 
fingers. 

But she had not counted upon the tenacity 
of strawberry roots and stems, and in spite 
of all her efforts, the red-lipped clusters re- 
fused to yield themselves to her grasp. 

‘Ah, well! If the mountain won’t come 
to Mahomet, Mahomet must go to the moun- 
tain.”” And before her companion could 
guess her intentions, the merry girl had 
scaled the high rail fence, and in a moment 
more, she held up to view the bright scarlet 
berries with a laugh of triumph. ‘Oh, you 
shy little rogues!’ she exclaimed, apostro- 
phizing the blushing prize, and nodding her 
curly head at them, as if they had been a 
group of naughty urchins at school. ‘‘ Why 
didn’t you come when I called you, and save 
me the risk of breaking my neck in coming 
after you? You deserve to be devoured 
without mercy.”’ 

And suiting the action to the word, the 
red lips closed over the topmost of the scarce 
redder berries, when Louise called out im- 
patiently :— 

‘“ What are you doing over there in that 
grass, Flo? Those mowers at the other end 
of the field will be sure to see you. Do 
come out, quick! ”’ 


And the speaker cast a suspicious glance 
at a group of haymakers who were vigorous- 
ly swinging their scythes, at some distance, 
but within sight of that part of the meadow. 

‘‘ And what if they do?’’ laughed Flor- 
ence, unconcernedly. ‘‘I don’t believe 
they'll begrudge me a few field strawber- 
ries.’? And laughing defiance at her more 
cautious friend, she strolled still further in- 
to the field, peering eagerly beneath the tall 
grass to catch a glimpse, if possible, of more 
of the tempting fruit whose charms had 
lured her within the forbidden precincts. 
*‘See here!’ she called out, triumphant- 
ly, and holding up to catch her friend’s eye 
a handful of the rosy clusters that made that 
lady’s mouth water. ‘* They’re just as 
plenty as the buttercups here by this stone. 
Come and pick some for yourself.”’ 

And unable longer to resist the tempta- 
tion, Miss Whitman accepted the invitation, 
and proceeded, with many a cautious glance 
in the direction of the haymakers, to follow 
her friend’s example, making a most merci- 
less raid upon the tempting, defenceless 
berries. 

“‘It wasn’t the berries that I supposed 
Mr. Wylie would care for,” she remarked, 
in an explanatory tone, as the two seated 
themselves upon a stone beneath the shade 
of a solitary maple to cool off, after their un- 
usual exercise in the sunshine. ‘ But I 
have heard it said that farmers were very 
particular about not having their grass 
disturbed just before the mowing, and I 
thought ’’——— 

‘* Bow! wow! wow!’’ and both girls sprang 
to their feet with a cry of alarm, at sight of 
a huge mastiff that came bounding toward 
them, his eyes glaring and his great red 
tongue hanging from his mouth, whether 
from heat or rage neither of the frightened 
girls paused to ascertain, as, with shrieks of 
uncontrolled terror, they fled in, as it seemed 
to them, the direction of the grove. But, 
in their pursuit of the berries, neither of 
them had realized the distance that had been 
traversed by them, and failing to catch sight 
of their only Jandmark, the fence, Miss Whit- 
man, in her bewilderment, turned aside, 
stumbled, and, catching her dress upon a 
projecting fragment of a half-buried stump, 
came to the ground, with a force and sud- 
denness that called forth a succession of 
shrieks and groans from the terrified girl 
herself, while they arrested Florence in her 
flight, and prompted her, in spite of her own 
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terror, to come instantly to her friend’s as- 
sistance. 

‘‘Are you hurt, Lou?” she gasped, as 
with a hurried glance at the fast approach- 
ing dog, she tried to assist her to rise. ‘‘ Do 
try and stand up if you possibly can, for 
that horrid brute is close upon us.”’ 

And as the worda escaped her lips a loud- 
er bay from the brute himself proved his 
nearness to them, and brought Louise to 
her feet, just as a clear, manly voice called 
out, imperiously:— 

*¢ Down, sir! down!’’ and a young man, 
evidently one of the farmers, came hurried- 
ly toward them, a look of concern upon his 
handsome, sunburned face, as he said, cour- 
teously, ‘‘ Don’t be frightened, ladies. The 
dog is not at all dangerous, in spite of his 
voice. He hasn’t really courage enough to 
attack a cat, but he likes to make believe 
fierce. Don’t you, old fellow ?”’ addressing 
the dog, that now, perfectly quiet, stood 
rubbing his head caressingly against his 
master’s hand. ‘I’m very sorry that he 
should have frightened you so,’ he added, 
with a glance at Florence’s flushed face, and 
the no less flushed tut far angrier one of 
her companion. ‘‘I supposed when 1 saw 
him start off that he was after a squirrel or 
field mouse, for I had not observed you un- 
til your voices attracted my attention.”’ 

Florence blushed slightly beneath the 
clear gray eyes bent so carnestly upon her, 
as she said hurriedly :-- 

‘¢'There’s no harm done, I assure you, 
and ’?——— 

But here Louise interrupted her by an 
angry exclamation, as she held up the 
stained and torn remnant of her dress. 

‘¢ No harm done? Look at my dress! It 
is completely ruined, and all on account of 
that great ugly brute of a dog.”’ 

In her indignation she shook the frag- 
ments threateningly at the dog himself, who, 
seeming to consider the act as a challenge, 
snapped briskly at them, from beneath his 
master’s detaining hand. 

‘I am sorry for the injury to your dress,”’ 
returned the young man, with quiet cour- 
tesy, ‘‘ but as no one is at all blamable in 
the matter, and Lee was only acting out his 
doggish nature, I cannot see ’?—— 

‘¢ Whom does the dog belong to? ”’ 

Florence colored painfully at her friend’s 

‘insolent tone and manner, but the young 
farmer seemed perfectly unmoved, as he an- 
swered readily :— 


‘¢ Myself.”’ 

‘‘ Then I shall go directly to Mr. Wylie, 
and complain of you for keeping such a 
brute upon his premises, and you may be 
sure that you will cither have to dispose of 
the dog or quit his employ yourself.”’ 

‘Do you know Mr. Wylie ?”’ 

The tone was cool and courteous, but 
Florence caught a mirthful twinkle in his 
eye as he turned his face toward the two. 

‘¢ Of course I do,” and the lady drew her- 
self up haughtily, as she spoke. ‘‘I have 
known him for years, so you needn’t count 
upon my lack of influence with him,”’’ she 
added, scornfully, ‘‘for it will be strong 
enough to drown or hang that detestable 
beast, if nothing more.” 

Here Florence, overwhelmed with sur- 
prise and mortification, and uncertain in re- 
gard to the surest mode of quelling this un- 
looked-for tempest on the part of her friend, 
and, at the same time, of expressing her 
own gratitude to the young man for his 
timely rescue, as she still regarded it, in 
spite of the alleged harmlessness of their 
four-footed assailant, began, rather awk- 
wardly, to express her commiseration for 
her companion’s misfortune, when, to her 
inexpressible relief, in glancing across the 
field, she caught sight of Jack, approaching 
from the direction of the grove, and evident- 
ly in search of them. 

‘QO Jack!’ she cried, running to meet 
him, and then, in a hurried half-whisper she 
added, by way of explanation, ‘‘ we climbed 
over into the ficld to pick some strawberries, 
and a great dog ran at us, and we ran, and 
Lou tumbled down and tore her dress, so 
that when the dog’s master came to our 
help, instead of thanking him she was hate- 
ful, and declared that she’d go to his em- 
ployer and complain of him for keeping such 
a troublesome animal.”’ 

Here Florence paused, more for the lack 
of breath than for the lack of something to 
say, while Jack, who had listened to her 
communications with his usual easy indiffer- 
ence, now suddenly started forward, his us- 
ually indolent face lighted up with a glad 
smile, and his hand extended in eager recog- 
nition. 

‘¢ Hector! ” 

66 Jack! 73 

And the two shook hands with a hearti- 
ness that fully proved the sincerity of their 
joy at meeting. 


‘*Y never dreamed that this was your 
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place, Wylie,”’ exclaimed Jack, after return- 
ing the other’s cordial salutation. ‘‘ I knew 
that it was somewhere in these parts, but I 
didn’t know exactly where, or I shoula have 
been here long before this. Halloo, Flo!” 
as he caught a glimpse of his sister’s puz- 
zled face, ‘‘I came near forgetting you in 
my surprise. Wylie, this is my sister Flor- 
ence, that you’ve heard me speak of before; 
and Miss Whitman, a friend of ours; and, 
ladies, this is my old classmate and chum at 
college, Hector Wylie.” 

Florence acknowledged this off-hand in- 
troduction simply by a bow, for she dared 
not trust herself to speak. The sight of 
Lou Whitman’s bewildered face, wherein 
blank amazement contended with angry 
mortification, was so irresistibly ludicrous 
that it was only by keeping silent that she 
refrained from laughing outright. 

Poor Lou! For once her customary sharp- 
sightedness had deceived her, and, experi- 
enced ungler that she was, she had mistaken 
for a useless minnow what was now proved 
to have been a trout of most tempting rich- 
ness and delicacy. It was certainly very 
disheartening, but Louise Whitman was al- 
together too shrewd and self-controlled to 
allow herself to be discouraged by this first 
unlucky step, and after carefully securing 
the torn skirt, that might have proved an 
unpleasant reminder, under her belt, she 
stepped gracefully forward, with a frank 
smile upon her handsome face, and a cor- 
dially extended hand, as she said, laughing- 
ly, and with a charming air of naivete:— 

‘*’'You will excuse my very awkward blun- 
der, Mr. Wylie, as, until this moment, I was 
entirely unaware that the owner of this 
place, whom I have long known as a dear 
and valued friend of my father’s, had a son. 
And I think,’’ she added, with a merry nod 
at Jack, ‘‘that even Mr. Hollis, habitually 
cool as he is himself, would be generous 
enough to excuse a woman’s vexation on 
that terribly aggravating subject,—a torn 
gewn.”? 

Both gentleman laughed, as in duty 
bound, at this view of the case, while Mr. 
Wylie gallantly disclaimed any thought of 
blame, in regard to his fair guest’s little 
ebullition of temper. 

‘Your mistake was a peyfectly natural 
one,” he replied, glancing with careless sig- 
nificance at his uncovered shirt-sleeves and 
blue cotton overalls. ‘' There is no distinc- 
tion between master and man in the hay- 


field, unless, indeed, we except the fact that 
the former is expected to lead off with the 
widest swath as an example to his men. 
But come,” he added, cordially, and with a 
nod to the merry group before him, ‘‘ you 
must go home to tea with me and try some 
of Aunt Hetty’s strawberry shortcake, which 
will be, I flatter myself, a new aud unimag- 
ined delicacy to your city-bred tastes.”’ 

Jack needed no second invitation, and the 
two girls, after a little polite hesitation, con- 
cluded to accept the young farmer’s hospi- 
tality. 

‘So you’ve really settled down to farm- 
ing?’ queried Jack, as they walked leisure- 
ly across the newly mown field, fragrant 
with the breath of the fallen grass and clo- 
ver. ‘‘ You used to talk enough about the 
simple pleasures and delights of rural life, 
in your college days, I know; but I fancied 
you’d find that all moonshine when you 
really came to look upon it in a matter-of- 
fact light. What good will your Greek and 
Latin do you if you’re to tie yourself down 
to farming all the rest of your days? ”’ 

Jack spoke with some warmth, but his 
friend only smiled good-humoredly, as he 
replied, in the calm, unmoved tones of one 
who knows his own mind:— 

‘¢ ] see that you share the popular notion, 
that an agriculturalist needs nothing but bone 
and muscle to fit him for his life work, and 
that brains are entirely superfluous. Now, I 
don’t admit any such thing, and I sce no oc- 
casion to regret that a part of my life was 
spent in the acquisition of knowledge that 
if not of real practical use in my business, 
has, at least, had the effect of enlarging and 
invigorating my mind, and so fitting me for 
reasoning and judging more correctly upon 
matters of greater moment.”’ 

Jack laughed. 

‘‘ But, after all, this seems to me rather a 
slow way of living.” 

‘¢ You naturally look upon it in a different 
light from one who has been born and bred 
a true son of the soil. Nature is, to me, the 
closest as well as the fairest of fricids, one 
who never deceives, never turns the cold 
shoulder to him who receives her bounty 
with an appreciative eye and grateful heart; 
while to you, whose life has been spent in 
the busy haunts of men, this unknown 
queen of my affection is but a hard-featured 
prude. It is those who know her best that 
love her most.”’ 

‘You always looked at things in a practi- 
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cal light,’? replied Jack, while Miss Whit- 
man remarked ina tone of gentle reproach:— 

‘‘You do injustice to our metropolitan 
tastes, Mr. Wylie. I, for one, can truly say 
that the very contrast between the dusty 
streets and brick walls of the city and the 
fresh beauty of the country makes the latter 
doubly charming to me.”’ 

Mr. Wylie looked a pleased acknowledg- 
ment of this apparently sincere outburst of 
enthusiasm, while Florence, half-contemptu- 
ous, half-amused, looked on and listened in 
silence, her thoughts, meanwhile, being not 
at all complimentary to their host’s discern- 
ment and taste. 

‘¢ What fools these men are,’’ she mused, 
rather scornfully. ‘‘Cnn’t this Mr. Wylie 
sec that Lou is merely acting a part on pur- 
pose to make herself agreeable to him? He 
deserves to fall into her toils, if he is so sim- 
ple as that. For my part,’’ and she gave 
her head a little spiteful toss, all unconscious 
that it set the golden-brown curls a-dancing 
in the sunshine like so many half-mad elves, 
‘*T wouldn’t flatter him as she does for the 
world. It’s so indelicate and bold, when it 
is so plain what her object is. I won’t 
praise anything, if I like it ever so well, after 
all that she has said.”’ 

And fired by this resolution, the indignant 
little lady obstinately refused to add her 
mite to the constant stream of praise that 
her friend poured forth upon everything, 
from the motherly old cows chewing their 
cuds in the shade of the elms that bordered 
the lane, to the brood of speckled chickens 
that Aunt Hetty had insisted upon domesti- 
cating beneath the clematis at the foot of 
the garden, where, as she said, she could al- 
ways have them under her eye. 

‘Great, stupid, sleepy-looking brutes,”? 
Florence pronounced the former, while she 
pretended to stand in mortal fear of poor 
Parlett’s sharp claws and wicked-looking 
beak. 

‘* Land sakes! she won’t hurt you, miss,” 
laughed Aunt Hetty, who was, at the mo- 
ment of their arrival, engaged in feeding 
her feathered favorites. ‘‘ Hens is harmless 
critters, if you don’t disturb ’?—— 

But at that moment Miss Whitman, who, 
anxious to prove her admiration for rural 
pets, had stooped down to secure one of the 
chicks, sprang back with a cry, just in time 
to escape a peck from biddy’s beak. 

‘* How fierce she is! I thought hens were 
always gentle and quiet.’’ 


‘‘So they are, as a general thing,’’ re- 
marked Aunt Hetty, composedly; ‘but as I 
was sayin’, they don’t like to have their 
chickens disturbed. But now, if you’ll come 
in, 1’ll see that supper’s on the table in less 
than no time.”’ 

The good-natured housekeeper then bus- 
tled into the house, leaving her employer 
and his guests to follow at their leisure. 

The interior of the dwelling, handsomely 
furnished, and, thanks to Aunt Hetty’s un- 
tiring care and skill, scrupulously neat, bore, 
in its choice pictures and delicate orna- 
ments, witness to its owner’s cultivated taste 
and love for the beautiful in art, as well as 
in nature. 

Jack, who prided himself upon his artistie 
tastes, and Miss Whitman, who was anxious, 
just now, to prove herself a connoisseur in 
such matters, soon drew their host into a 
conversation on the varieus articles of rirtu 
that the room contained. 

‘‘ That is my favorite landscape,” he re- 
marked, pointing to a large painting at the 
opposite side of the room. ‘‘Howdo you 
like it?” 

‘‘ A fine thing! A very fine thing!’ was 
Jack’s sententious reply; while Miss Whit- 
man exclaimed, enthusiastically :— 

‘‘It is exquisite—perfect! and,” she add- 
ed, in a flatteringly lowered tone, ‘‘does 
great credit to your own taste and judg- 
ment.”’ 

‘“ And you, Miss Hollis, what is your 
opinion of my favorite picture ? ”’ 

‘It is very beautiful, but ’??—— 

Florence hesitated, in visible embarrass- 
ment, as she met the calm, waiting glance of 
the questioner, and realized that she might 
be discourteous in the criticism that she had 
been about to make. 

‘* But what? ” 

The tone and smile were so pleasant, so 
free from the jealous impatience so often 
displayed by amateurs in the art, that she 
was encouraged to finish her remark, in 
spite of her brother’s annoyed face and Miss 
Whitman’s affected astonishment. 

‘Why, I was thinking that the shadows 
of that clump of trees, on the left side of 
the picture, were not exactly natural.’’ 

‘‘ How can you say so?’’ interrupted 
Miss Whitman, evidently too indignant at 
such injustice to keep silence. ‘‘ What 
could be more perfect than the shadowy 
lines, so perfectly defined on the green turf ? 
I don’t see the fault in it." 
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‘* But did you notice,’’ and Florence 
pointed to the picture to draw attention to it, 
‘*that this clump of trees is growing at the 
base of a steep, high rock, that overtops, 
and would, naturally, overshadow them? ”’ 

Miss Whitman looked bewildered, Jack 
unconvinced, while the owner himself 
stepped backward a pace or so, and, after 
gazing long and critically upon it, exclaimed, 
with hearty emphasis :— 

‘“ 'You’re right, Miss Hollis; the high rock 
would have prevented the trees from casting 
a shadow, although, in this case,”? he added, 
laughing, ‘‘the artist has improved upon 
nature; for the beauty and naturalness of 
that shadow has attracted more attention 
from admiring friends thau any other point 
in the picture.”’ 

‘“P’m almost sorry that I detected the 
flaw,’’? replied Florence, half-regretfully. 
‘“‘Tt isn’t pleasant to find our little illusions 
destroyed, especially when there is no real 
harm in them.”’ 

‘‘ Not pleasant, perhaps, but profitable,”’ 
was the quict rejoinder; ‘‘ and J look upon 
the hand that points out the defect to me as 
that of a friend. He is acoward who shrinks 
from the truth, however unpalatable.” 

Florence shook her head in silence. This 
code was too stern for her woman’s philoso- 
phy, involving too much of voluntary un- 
happiness, she thought; and, half-vexed 
with the manly self-dependence that could 
stand firm upon its own foundation, secure, 
even though all earthly props should prove 
frail and faulty, she murmured in an aside 
that could not fail to reach the ear for which 
it was intended :— 

‘‘ A willingness to discern faults may be 
manly, but I don’t think it makes one par- 
ticularly agreeable.”’ 

The words were scarcely out of her mouth 
before she regretted them, but there was no 
time to say 80, as the summons to supper 
just then interrupted the conversation for a 
few moments, until they were seated, when, 
undeterred by Aunt Hetty’s matter-of-fact 
responses, the indefatigable Louise still kept 
up a running fire of questions, comments 
and wishes, all in the highest degree com- 
plimentary. 

‘““ What delicious butter!’’ she exclaimed, 
with a sidelong glance at a golden pat that 
adorned the table. ‘‘ And what a pleasant 
task it must be to mould it into form, and 
stamp it so prettily. I fancy I should really 
like to try my hand at it.” 


‘*P’raps you would, hot mornin’s, special- 
ly when the butter sticks to your fingers like 
so much soft mud. It’s a good deal pleas- 
anter to talk about than it is to do,’’ and 
Aunt Hetty glanced rather contemptuously, 
at the white, jeweled finger, of the would-be 
dairy-woman. 

Miss Whitman colored a little beneath 
shrewd gaze of the old housekeeper, who, 
though scrupulously attentive to her wants 
as a guest, was evidently doubtful in regard 
to her lavish demonstrations of interest and 
admiration. But that this made not the 
slightest difference to her was proved by 
the gracious invitation, that, before the very 
face of the suspicious matron herself, she 
extended to her host at parting. 

‘‘’You must be sure and drop in and see 
us On your very first visit to the city. Papa 
will be perfectly delighted to make the ac- 
quaintance of the son of his old friend, al- 
though it will be a sad blow to him,’’ and 
she turned away her head to hide a supposa- 
ble tear, ‘‘ to know that that friend himself 
is no more.”’ 

‘** Certainly he’ll come,” interrupted Jack, 
taking it upon himself to reply. ‘‘ He’s to 
make us a visit in the fall, and I’ll see that 
he doesn’t forget your invitation. ” 

Miss Whitman bit her lip covertly, but 
there was not the least trace of vexation up- 
on her handsome face as she turned it toward 
her host. 

‘¢] shall never forget today’s pleasures,” 
she said, impressively, ‘‘for I certainly 
never spent a happier one.”’ 

And again Florence, watching the gratified 
smile upon the young man’s face, felt sorely 
tempted to give speech to the thought that 
crossed her mind, as she recalled his own 
words spoken but an hour before. 

‘It’s easy enough to talk about friendly 
hands and manly courage, but I should like 
to see any one try to disenchant him in re- 
gard to Lou Whitman’s perfections already. 
He’s completely deceived by her flatteries 
into thinking her a first-class angel. Lord, 
what fools these men are, to be sure! ’’ she 
soliloquized. 

And having arrived at this comfortable 
conclusion, she returned the parting saluta- 
tion of the offending gentleman with frigid 
civility, snubbed Louise, who was inquiring, 
with well-affected anxiety, into the cause of 
her sudden and unusual silence, and pettish- 
ly affirmed, in answer to Jack’s fears that 
they might be late for the boat, that she 
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would rather walk home than spend the 
night in that horrid place. 

‘And the months, one after another, came 
and went, bringing at last, in its turn, the 
frosty-visaged November, whose advent was 
to be the signal for Hector Wylie’s promised 
visit to his city friends. Miss Whitman 
grew every day fonder of the society of her 
dearest friend, Flo Hollis; in fact, not a day 
passed without a call from her on one pre- 
text or another. 

Of course, after the arrival of the expect- 
ed guest, it would have seemed affectedly 
prudish to discontinue her visits, and, ac- 
cordingly, the family and their visitor sel- 
dom met for an hour’s social intercourse that 
she was not, by some curious chance, sure 
to be present, at which times, her transpar- 
ent manceuvres and dainty affectations were 
sure to call out all the perversity of Flor- 
ence’s nature, and tempt her into the utter- 
ance of many a chilly sentiment and harsh 
truism, which, in her hours of solitude, she 
looked back upon with bitter, unavailing re- 
gret and mortification. 

And yet, somehow, in spite of his young 
hostess’s secret predictions, the object of all 
these attentions on the part of his fascinat- 
ing friend seemed strangely insensible to 
them. Always courteous and self-possessed, 
he was as far removed from the conceited 
dandy as from the bashful, easily-duped 
country boy. He listened with polite atten- 
tion to Miss Whitman’s oft-repeated rhapso- 
dies upon the delights of country life, and 
the great superiority of nature over art, re- 
ceiving, with imperturbable gravity, the as- 
surance that she was sick of the heartless 
frivolities of fashionable life, and longed to 
find some quiet, peaceful nook, where her 
heart might commune with nature and be 
still. 

And yet, with all her jealous watchful- 
ness, Florence failed to detect the least trace 
of gratified vanity, much less of awakening 
tenderness, in his ever kindly but passion- 
less words and tones. 

It was a curious study for the hitherto 
thoughtless, unreflecting girl, this country- 
bred youth, uninitiated, as she believed, into 
the subtle mysteries of female art, steering 
clear of all the nets and snares that were so 
skillfully set for his unwary heart. It was 
evident that he was far shrewder thau she 
had at first imagined, and, almost involunta- 
rily, she grew to respect and admire the 
simple yet manly integrity, that, even while 


awake to the maneuvrings of his fair friend, 
was too chivalrous to take the least advan- 
tage, by look or tone, of her unconcealed 
preference. 

‘¢ Every inch a gentleman!’’ And having 
arrived at this final conclusion, Florence 
began unconsciously, at first, to look upon 
the hours spent in his society as golden links 
in the daily chain, that even Louise Whit- 
man’s tedious inanities and Jack’s mistimed 
witticism’s could not dim. 

How it came about she could not have 
told, but, somehow, it seemed perfectly natu- 
ral that he should talk to her of the fair- 
faced, sweet-voiced woman, whose dying lips 
had left their seal upon his boyish brow; of 
the large-hearted, ever loving father, who 
now slumbered so peacefully by her side in 
the quiet graveyard; and of his own dreams 
of future usefulness in the path he had 
chosen. 

‘¢ My sphere may not be so extended,” he 
said, thoughtfully, during one of the confi- 
dences, ‘‘as that of many another, but I 
have lived long enough to learn that there is 
plenty to be done in every department of 
honest labor; and, as the owner and manager 
of a large estate, I may do as much in en- 
couraging and guiding the willing hands of 
my farm laborers, as the merchant with his 
corps of clerks, or the doctor and lawyer 
with their patients and clients. Itis the 
truest benevolence, that puts people in a 
way to help themselves, however it may be 
underrated by the thoughtlessly impulsive 
and morbidly tender ones of earth.”’ 

But the lectures that had been, in part, 
the lure that drew the young farmer to the 
city were now ended, and in spite of his 
friend’s urgent entreaties that he would pro- 
long his visit, he began the preparations for 
his return, alleging, as an excuse for his 
noncompliance, the various duties that re- 
quired his presence at home. 

It was a cheerful, sunshiny morning, al- 
though the rain-whitened branches of the 
leafless acacias beneath the windows of 
Florence Hollis’s sitting-room portended, as 
she thought, half sadly, the near approach 
of winter’s ice and snow, while, at the same 
time, they made the glowing fire in the grate 
seem doubly pleasant and grateful by the 
contrast. It was the last day of Hector 
Wylie’s stay, and as Florence sat in her low 
sewing-chair, stitching away upon a pair of 
wristbands for Jack, who was somewhat 
fastidious in such matters, her sunny face 
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was overshadowed, and once a tear actually 
fell upon the glossy surface of the linen, 
which called forth a characteristic exclama- 
tion from the little seamstress. 

*¢ What a fool you are, Florence Hollis, to 
cry for nothing!’ And the busy needle 
flew still faster, while its mistress mentally 
scolded herself for what she denominated 
her silly, vain imaginings. ‘‘I wonder,” 
and in spite of her annoyance, she laughed 
outright at the thought, “‘if Lou, not ex- 
pecting morning callers, will have her hair 
braided up into those comical little tails, that 
make such beautiful waves when they are 
brushed out for afternoon and evening wear? 
She always wears it so at home forenoons, 
and it takes an hour at least to unbraid and 
arrange it in the proper style. I’m afraid 
our friend Hector, patient ashe is, will get 
tired of waiting for her to beautify.” 

Just then, as if in answer to her thoughts, 
familiar steps sounded in the hall, and Jack 
and his friend entered, the former laughing 
heartily, as he threw himself into an unoccu- 
pied chair which stood in front of the glow- 
ing fire. 

“QO Wylie, that is the best joke of the 
season!’’ he exclaimed, with a fresh burst 
of merriment. ‘‘ Wouldn’t you like to dine 
off that fowl though ?”’ 

Here both laughed so immoderately that 
Florence’s womanly curiosity was thorough- 
ly aroused. 

‘* What is it Jack?” she asked, laughing 
at sight of his comical face. 

‘¢ Well, I suppose I shall have to tell you, 
for it’s altogether too good to keep.’’ Here 
he stopped to indulge in a private chuckle, 
on his own account, before he continued, 
‘< You see Wylie wanted to make a parting 
call on Lou Whitman before he went home 
(they’ve been so very attentive, you know), 
and he invited me togo with him. It looked 
kind of forlorn and chilly in the parlors, as 
if nobody was expected at this time in the 
day; but the girl said that her mistress was 
at home, and that she would call her. 

‘¢ We heard her go up-stairs, and in a few 
moments more, down she came, and, pop- 
ping her head inside the parlor door, in- 
formed us, with a charming air of frankness, 
that her mistress ‘wad jist be afther coom- 
in’ down to us in a jiffy, as soon as she’d 
put on a clane gownd, an’ brushed oot her 
tails!’ 

‘¢ Of course we could do no less than to 
wait patiently the conclusion of this most re- 


markable toilet performance; but when the 
lady at length appeared, the tails brushed 
out and arranged in the glossiest of ban- 
deaux about her smiling face, with a won- 
derfully nice-looking gingham morning- 
dress, protected by a suspiciously spotless 
white ruffled apron, what was our astonish- 
ment to hear thaf she was sorry to have kept 
us so long waiting, but ‘mamma had such a 
miserably inexperienced cook, that she had 
been obliged to dress the fowls for dinner 
herself,’ which was the cause of her deten- 
tion.”? 

‘But what,’? interrupted Florence, too 
much astonished to enter, for the moment, 
into the full comicality of the affair, ‘‘ did 
she mean by saying that she dressed the 
fowls? She has always prided herself upon 
her ignorance of such matters. You re- 
member how surprised she was that I should 
attend to the pickling and preserving when 
we had a good cook? ”” 

Jack glanced at his friend with such a 
quizzical look, that the other slightly colored 
beneath it, although he pretended to be ab- 
sorbed in the contemplation of the inlaid 
cover of Florence’s work-box, that stood up- 
on the table at his elbow. 

‘‘ Qh, that’s in preparation for the rural 
paradise that she has been looking forward 
to for the last few weeks!’ And Jack 
laughed sarcastically. ‘' She alwaya adapts 
her bait to her fish; as, for instance, when 
she had old Doctor Blaine in tow, don’t you 
remember how she visited the hospitals, and 
studied anatomy, dissecting a broiled chicken 
to prove that ’?—— 

‘‘ For shame, Jack! What nonsense! ’’ 

‘¢ True as the gospel! And when she set 
her cap at General Biggs, didn’t she wear it 
adorned with red, white and blue, while all 
of her dresses were striped, and her jewelry | 
stars ?”’ 

*¢ Jack Hollis, you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself!’ interrupted Florence, indignant- 
ly; for, although unable to deny the imputa- 
tions, her womanly pride was fired at this 
attack upon one of her own sex. ‘It is no 
worse for Lou Whitman to try her best to 
be agreeable to her gentleman acquaintances, 
than it is for you to persist in wearing none 
but purple neckties, just because Lizzie 
Gair said once that purple was her favorite 
color.”” 

‘¢ Nonsense! ”’ 

But the deepening color upon the young 
man’s cheek proved that the shot had struck 
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home, and after a rather awkward attempt 
to change the conversation, he gave it up, 
and glancing at his watch, declared that it 
was high time that he was down town, and, 
suiting the action to the word, walked brisk- 
ly away, leaving the two to a tete-a-tete that 
neither could have avoided even if they had 
wished it. 

For some moments after his departure 
neither spoke, then, noting the cloud that 
still overshadowed his companion’s face, the 
young man said, in a quietly approbative 
tone :— | 

‘Your defence of your friend, Miss Flor- 
ence, was kind and generous. It ill becomes 
a woman to glory in the follies and weak- 
nesses of one of her own sex.’’ And then 
suddenly changing the subject, without wait- 
ing for her reply, he remarked, in a slightly 
agitated tone, ‘‘ Your visit to me last sum- 
mer was ’’—— 

‘* To steal strawberries,’ interrupted Flor- 
ence, roguishly, all the merry malice of her 
nature awakened by the young man’s evi- 
dent embarrassment. ‘‘I confessed to that 
at the time.” 

‘‘T remember it distinctly.”’ Anda smile 
played about his mouth at the recollection. 


He had evidently caught some of her own 
fun-loving spirit, although his tone was low 
and full of tender significance as he said, 
earnestly, ‘‘ But there was something else 
stolen, for which you alone can account. 
Can you guess what it was?” 

There was no reply, but as the golden head 
drooped still lower, the crimson cheek and 
quivering lip needed no interpreter to the 
watchful eye of affection. 

That evening there was a private interview 
between Mr. Hollis the elder and his guest, 
the result of which may be guessed from 
Jack’s whispered salutation at parting the 
following morning. 

‘‘ Good for you, old fellow! Flo is a good 
sister, and I don’t doubt she’]] make a capi- 
tal wife.” 

As for Miss Whitman, although she deigns 
to spend several weeks at Beech Point every 
summer, she always speaks of Mrs. Wylie as 
‘* Poor Flo Hollis, who threw herself away 
upon a mere nobody, a simple country-man, 
who hasn't a thought above potatoes and 


pigs, and who never knows whether his 


wife’s dress is cambric or muslin. Rich ? 
Oh, yes, very wealthy; but what are riches 
without a congenial soul ?”’ 


NEMESIS. 


BY G. CLIFTON BINGHAM. 


HEN he and she were ten and eight, 
His little wife was she; 
And both were quite content to wait 
Till he a man should be. 
They played together as they grew ; 
A tyrant lord was he; 
They’d quarrel when the clock was two, 
And make it up at three. 


At fifteen he on girlish toys 
Looks down with scornful mien, 
And she disdains to play with boys 
At feminine thirteen. 
His matrimonial views are cool, 
At love he gaily mocks; 
She boasts a dearest friend at school, 
And daily lengthening frocks. 


When twenty sees him quite a man, 
Its bliss has one alloy: 

She laughs at him behind her fan, 
And calls him such a boy. 

For she has lovers now galore, 

, Who smiles and favor crave ; 

And he who tyrannized of yore 

Is now her humblest slave. 


They now are middle-aged; ’tis sgid 
His chin a beard now covers; 

And strange to say, she’s not yet wed, 
In spite of all her lovers! 

But vain for her to sigh for him, 
For so the story tells— 

Grown weary of caprice and whim, 
He's married some one else! 











LIFE OFF 


SHORE WITH THE PILOTS. 


BY HARRY POMEROY. 


HAT a jolly life these pilots must 

lead!’’ I hear you remark, as a boat 

casts off from the wharf. with her crew of 

pilots and two or three friends, perhaps, on 

board, for a cruise in the bay, on a fine sum- 

mer’s day. ‘‘A gay life—they must enjoy 
its” 

Viewed from this point, through the at- 
mosphere of a bright, sunny day, with no 
thought beyond, it does look like a life of 
pleasure only. You go down with a fishing 
party; a pilot boat glides swiftly by; the 
weather is fine and warm; there is a good 
breeze, and it all seems a life of sunshine; 
pilots lounging on «eck, perhaps, as their 
boat speeds over the sparkling waves, leaving 
a foaming wake behind. How jolly, how 
free and easy, how pleasant their vocation. 

Well, there is a halo of romance about it, 
on a beautiful day in summer. 
You forget it is business with them; that the 
same parties have sailed together for years, 
over every foot of the same waters; that 
every inch of the coast is as familiarto them 
as ‘‘household words.’ You forget the 
night watches—your fishing party has prob- 
ably reached the end of Long Wharf by 
sundown—the constant lookout for inward 
bound vessels; the call, in the dead hours of 
the night, to ‘‘ turn out’ to him whose turn 
it is, if a vessel is spoken and will ‘‘ take; ”’ 
the hasty toilet; into the canoe; the boarding 
of the brig, barque, or ship, or whatever it 
is, and the ‘“‘ tramp, tramp, tramp,’’ on the 
deck of that vessel, until she is carried past 
all dangers, and safe into port. 

Even in summer, there are fearful gales, 
fierce storms, and many discomforts encoun- 
tered, and these are multiplied in winter. 
‘To you, a two or three days’ cruise with 
them in the summer is all novelty and ro- 
mance; to them, it is everyday business— 
matter of fact. 

There is no little anxiety when taking a 
big ship into port in foul weather, to say 
nothing of danger to life. 
ness, nerve, judgment and skill, to run into 
the harbor in a bad night, to avoid the perils 
that beset the path. For instance, beating 
up through the Narrows, about to tack ship. 
** Port, hard a port! ’’ sings out the pilot. 


But stop. 


It requires cool- . 


A fleet of ‘‘ down-easters,’’ ‘“‘ Johnnies,’’ 
and other craft are bound out, with a fair 
wind. A thick-headed skipper of a ‘ fore- 
and-after’’ puts his helm hard a starboard. 

‘¢ Hard a port! hard a port, there!’ roars 
out the pilot, to those on board the schooner. 

Too late! The ship strikes her on the star- 
board bow, and she goes down; lucky if the 
crew escape. 

An exciting time when two boats of about 
equal speed are in proximity, and a sail is 
made out iu the far distant horizon. Both 
run for the speck on the ocean, one, per- 
haps, ‘‘ free,’’ and the other ‘ by the wind.” 
Every stitch of canvas is crowded on, the 
most skillful hands are at the wheels, and 
away they fly for the prize, like race-horses 
on the home-stretch. They rapidly near the 
approaching vessel, which is made out with 
the aid of glasses to be aship or barque. On 
they fly over the waves, leaving foaming 
wakes behind; their clouds of canvas filled 
and every inch drawing, neither gaining up- 
on the other. On and on, bow and bow, as 
near as can be judged by the distance that 
separates them, and soon they are within 
hailing distance. | 

‘¢ Ship ahoy! Ship ahoy! ’’ almost the same 
instant, from stentorian lungs, and ‘‘ Take a 
pilot for Boston?’’ from the same two 
voices, almost simultaneously. 

‘¢'Yes,’”? comes back from the ship, and 
overboard goes a canoe from each pilot boat, 
and now comes the tug of war. The ship is 
hove to, her maintopsail set aback, and the 
crew are watching, over the sides, with mer- 
riment, the contestants for the prize, caring 
little who wins, while the pilots in each boat 


are watching with interest and not a little 


anxiety, the result. Hal one canoe is 
alongside, and an instant after, the other; 
but ‘‘ first come first served,’’ and the pilot 
in a moment is on the deck of his prize, and 
the ship is soon under way again. 

Then when an English steamer is due, all 
are on the qui vive, and speculations are rife 
as to whether she will come to the east’ard, 
mid-bay, or to nor’ard. 

It is sundown, and two or more boats are 
in sight of one another; there is a good 
breeze, and the steamer is hour‘y, ves, mo- 
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mentarily expected. Night comes on—nine, 
ten o’clock—it is dark as Erebus. Ha! there 
goes a rocket. 

‘‘That’s her. Send up a rocket, Ned.” 
It streams into the air; another, and an- 
other, from the other boats. Now comes 
the race for the prize. 

‘Up with the stay-sail, there. 
the main sheet.”’ 

The breeze is fresh, and the boats fly over 
the water in the direction of the coveted 
steamer, the rockets streaming into the air 
every few minutes. Her lights are soon 
made out; the boat to windward has the best 
of it. The steamer heads up for her, slows, 
stops, and the pilot is aboard; and, with 
scarcely five minutes’ detention, she is on 
her course again, and the pilot boats seek to 
get as far from one another as possible. 

When a pilot sets his foot on a vessel’s 
deck, he is the commander; al! responsibili- 
tyis his. If fair weather, and the vessel is 
boarded 4 long way off, in the night, he finds 
how many knots she is making, lays her 
course for Boston Light, and tells the officer 
of the deck to run till he makes the light, 
and then call him. He is going to ‘‘ turn 
in.”? But in bad weather he knows his 
place, and keeps it—on deck. 

The same faces that have sailed for years 
together, go down on a cruise some fine 
summer morning. They cruise for several 
days without ‘‘ manning out’’ — perhaps 
don’t speak a vessel that will take a pilot. 
The monotony then becomes irksome, hard 
to bear. The fine, warm summer weather 
has no particular charm for them; they are 
not down on a pleasure trip. A storm, a 
gale, anything to break this tiresome monot- 
ony, they wish for. Sometimes, on the first 
day’s cruise they may man out all but 
one man, and he may cruise a week or more 
before he gets a vessel. 
ularly pleasant. 

Let us say it is the fourth day of the 
cruise; not a vessel spoken that would take 
a pilot. It is sunset, and a general observa- 
tion is taken of the weather—and the pilots 
are pretty good almanacs. 

‘*T think we shall have the wind to the 
nor’ard and west’ard 
enough of it, too,’’ says the skipper. 

‘‘It’s canted three or four points to the 
nor’ard, now. Shouldn’t wonder if we gota 
squall out of that black cat to west’ard,” an- 
swers one of the men. 

‘‘ Better make all snug here, boys, before 


Haul aft 


5} 


This is not partic- . 


"fore. morning, and -: 


we turn in,’ says the skipper. ‘‘ There’s 
no knowing what may come out of that. 
My opinion is, it will blow great guns before 
twelve o’clock. Better take the bonnet off 
the jib, and reef her down close, and let her 
blow.”’ : 

One ‘‘her’’ refers to the boat, and the 
other ‘‘ her’ to the wind. 

After nine o’clock. The cloud has grown 
larger, the heavens are half obscured; there 
is a fresh breeze blowing and increasing 
every moment; the sea is rising, and looks 
black and angry. Puff, puff! the avant cou- 
riers of the squall. How she lays down to 
it, her lee rail under water, and her nose 
plunging intuv the seas, now every moment 
rising with the force of the wind. Now she 
ships a sea, and those on board are drenched. 
Iiow the wind howls, how it shrieks through 
the rigging; how the boat trembles from 
stem to stern as a heavy sea strikes herf 
Puff, puff, again, and stronger than before. 
She heels well over, and flies with the speed 
of a bird before the wind’s furies. 

‘No use to run off any further, boys. 
Hard down! Let hercome round. There, 
let her lay dead,’ orders the skipper. 
‘* Better down with the foresail. All right— 
here she comes—it’s a tearer! ”’ 

The squall strikes her with its fearful 
fury, but head on, facing it, she takes it 
right in her teeth, shakes her head, trem- 
bles her whole length, rises high on the 
crest of a wave, then plunges decp down 
into the trough of the angry sea, as if doing 
battle with the maddened waters; or, like 
the spring of a beast of prey upon ita victim, 
she plunges her head a fathom deep in the 
foaming brine. 

‘Keep her head to, and let her ‘bile,’ 
Captain Jack,’ says the skipper. And all 
hands turn in, save Captain Jack, whose first 
watch it is. 

They are ‘‘ rocked to sleep,”’ the gale howl- 
ing, roaring, and shrieking over them. Cap- 
tain Jack faces the storm. It rains now in 
torrents, and the sharp lightning flashing 
through the black night is alinost blinding; 
and the deafening peals of thunder seem to 
shake the very foundations of the deep. 

Half an hour, and the fury of the storm is 
spent; but, as predicted, the wind comes 
now from the nor’ard and west’ard, and is 
blowing half a gale. The skipper appears 
in the companion-way—any change in the 
weather generally awakens the pilots. 

‘‘ Let her go for the cape, Captain Jack.” 
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He disappears. Up goes the helm—steady! Now she rises—now Captain Ben is in. 
Now she flies with the wind on her quarter, @ ‘All right; let go.” 


a line of foam even with her lee rail, and a 
snowy wake behind. Like a quarter horse 
on the home-stretch, she dashes on over the 
seething waters, with a plunge now and 
then as if she would take the bits in her 
teeth; but never fear, Captain Jack is a good 
driver, and knows her tricks. The night is 
black as ink, the sea rough, the wind almost 
a gale; but Captain Jack is singing an ac- 
companiment. He feels gay; the monotony 
is broken. Pretty near twelve o’clock— 
soinebody else must turn out, and take his 
trick at the wheel. Hal a light ahead. 
There goes a 

rocket. Bear 

down, Captain 

Jack, that vessel 

wants a pilot. 

‘Captain Ben, 
here’s a ship for 
you. Turn out o’ 
that!’ sings out 
Captain Jack, 
down the compan- 
ion-way. 

Captain Ben is 
on deck in a mo- 
ment. There goes 
another rocket. In 
a short time the 
boat is close under 
the lee of the ship. 
How she looms up 
in* the darkness, 
looking half as 
large again as by 
daylight. ‘* Ship 
ahoy!”’ hails Cap- 
tain Ben, through 
a speaking trumpet. 
for Boston ? ”’ 

*¢ Yes,’’ comes back the answer. 

‘* Heave to.” 

Captain Ben is making a hasty toilet; all 
hands are on deck. The boat wears round, 
and is soon up with the ship, to leeward of 
her; the canoe is launched—these are car- 
ried on deck—and dances like a cork on the 
angry waters, now two feet higher than the 
boat on the crest of a wave; now ten feet 
down in the sea; now bump she comes 
against the side of the boat. Look out, 
there, or she’ll get stove. The boat-keeper 
is in, and with the oars keeps her off. 
No easy matter to get into that canoe. 


*¢ Will you take a pilot 


They are gone. One half moment you can 
see them, and then they are lost to sight. 
The boat wears round, in 6rder to pick up 
the canoe. The ship is lost to sight in the 
blackness of the night. 

‘¢Send up a rocket there.” 

The black pall is lighted for an instant, as 
the rocket with its train of fire speeds high 
into the air. 

‘*¢ Look out sharp for the canoe, all hands. 
Get that trumpet.”’ 

What eyes can pierce that inky void ? 
what voice can be heard in the roar of the 

gale? Send up the 
rockets; the boat 
keeper must find 
the boat, and make 
_ his way the best he 
can. She is lying 
head to, now, and 
it is fearful to 
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think of that little 
canoe, tossing 
about in such a 
sea as this. Per- 
haps she swamped 
before she reached 
the ship, and pilot 
and  boat-keeper 
went down to the 


caverns below. 
The rockets are 
all gone. 


‘¢ Burn the flash 


light, Ned,”* 

How 1c Wis up 
the boat’s deck, 
the anxious faces 
of the pilots, the 
crests of the topping waves! How it lights 
up the black pall of the stormy night for a 
little distance about—how wild, how weird 
the scene! 

Hark! what is that? a hail? No, only 
one of the thousand voices of the gale. An 
hour, two hours—the flash light is still burn- 
ing, but no canoe reaches the boat. All 
night—the morning dawns, and the angry 
waves, catching the red rays of the rising 
sun, leap into the air, like flames from a 
thousand furnaces. 

No canoe is to be seen—not with the glass 
from the masthead, could it be seen at any 
considerable distance, in the high-running 
seas. She must have swamped. 
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‘‘Captain Ben might have taken her aboard 
the ship, knowing what a sea was running,” 
says one. 

‘No knowing whether he got aboard, or 
not. Hard up the helm! We’ll run to lee- 
ward. We may pick him up.”’ 

The search is vain; no canoe is found. 
Not all sunshine—not all pleasure this. 

But this is in the summertime. Take it 
in the winter season—intensely cold, a gale 
of wind, a flerce snow-storm, the decks all 
iced up, the pilot’s garments frozen stiff as 
iron, the boat so loaded with ice as to behave 
badly, the sails stiff and hard as oak planks. 
A ship is spoken; a pilot is wanted. Into 
the canoe he gets, with the boat-keeper. 
Half way to the ship, and the canoe is 
swamped bya tremendous sea. They strug- 
gle, and buffet the waves for dear life. 
Another canoe is launched. One is saved— 
the boatkeeper; but ere the pilot “an be 
reached, he sinks to his ocean grave. Death 
takes that pilot; he is ‘‘ manned out ’’ for- 
ever. 

Not all sunshine the pilot’s life; not all 
ease, comfort, pleasure. A ship is boarded 
off Cape Cod; the weather looks somewhat 
threatening, but the wind is fair, and the 
captain anxious to get into port. It com- 
mences to snow, and in half an hour a fierce, 
blinding snow-storm, driven by that terrible 
driver, Northeaster, envelops the ship and 
the ocean. Not the length of the ship can 
be seen. Night sets in; no light can be 
made out. The pilot knew his bearings 
when it shut in thick; he knows the course 
she is steering, and about how many knots 
she is making, and makes his calculations 
accordingly. He runs several hours —as 
long as he daresto. No light shows its wel- 
come flash to his straining eye. All around 
him is gloom, and the blinding snow-storm. 
He will run no longer on that tack. The 
man in the chain is heaving the lead. 

‘¢ Twelve fathoms—ten fathoms,”’ he calls 
out. | 

‘‘She’s shoaling water. Haul her off 
shore,’ says the pilot, to the officer of the 
deck. 

‘‘ Nine fathoms!’ sings out the man in 
the chains. 

‘¢ Hard down the helm! 
fore and aft.”’ 

Hark! what is that sound that appalls the 
stoutest heart ? 

‘‘ Breakers! Breakers ahead! ”’ 

The ship’s compasses are a point out of 


Brace up sharp, 


the way. She is loaded with iron, and is 
driving on to a lee shore. She won’t work 
off, but is shoaling water fast. 

‘“‘ Stand by both anchors, there!’’ roars 
the pilot. ‘‘ Let go every fathom of chain.”’’ 

Down go the anchors. They don’t hold 
her—she kedges. 

‘* Stand by to cut away the masts!’ again 
roars out the pilot, through the howling 
storm. 

The ship fetches up, the anchor takes 
hold. All safe. Snap! One of the cables 
has parted—the best bower is gone! God 
help them, now, if the other parts.* 

‘*Cut away! lively there! ’’ shouts the 
pilot. 

Over go the masts, with a fearful crash. 

‘¢ Clear away the wreck! ”’ 

Rid of her masts and their hamper, she 
rides easier—the single cable hulds her. 
Now and then, a sea heavier than common 
lifts the wreck to a fearful height, from 
which she plunges to the black depths be- 
low, and tons of water pour over her, track- 
ing their way in ice. She settles—ha! now 
she rises, throwing the foam from stem to 
stern. Howshe trembles as she rises! Now 
comes the fearful strain on that single cable; 
but every link there is loyal—straightened to 
its utmost tension; it is equal to the im- 
mense strain, and holds the wreck from the 
rocks and roaring breakers. 

Sunrise. The storm clears; where are 
they? Within a quarter of a mile of the 
Graves, a ledge of rocks outside the harbor, 
which has been the grave of many a sailor. 
Within a quarter of a mile of that black and 
sullen ledge, that terrible monster, this time 
baffled of its prey by that single cable; 
while the white-lipped, foaming furies of the 
sea—the breakers—lash the rocks with terri- 
ble power; roaring and howling, asif in rage 
at being despoiled of their victims, with- 
held from their grasp by one single link of 
that chain cable. 

Not all play, not all pleasure, not all sun- 
shine, the pilot’s life. Take a cruise with 
them, some time. Our word for it, you will 
be heartily welcomed, and well taken care of. 





* The barque ‘‘Nonpareil’’ was boarded March 24, 
1861, by Captain B. B. Tremere, during a gale of 
wind. A thick snow-storm set in; let go both an- 
chors; lost the bower; cut away the masts. The 
remaining anchor held, and the barque and all on 
board were saved from destruction. In the morn- 
ing, she was found to be a little way off the 
“Graves,’”’ between there and Nahant. 














JULIAN THORPE’S MISTAKE. 


BY STEPHEN MYRICK. 


T caused quite a sensation in D—— when 
Mrs. Ward and her beautiful daughter 
came to reside there, especially among the 
young men. Nothing half so lovely had 
ever been seen there. The belle of the vil- 
lage, Miss Prudence Park, paled before the 
beauty of Miss Ward, as do the stars in the 
glorious sunlight of the morning. Nothing 
was thought of or talked of, for a week at 
least after their arrival, but the Widow 
Ward and daughter. The only person in 
town, I think, who was not aware that such 
an angel had dropped down among them, 
was Julian Thorpe, the wealthy don of the 
village, and the owner of the pretty little 
cottage that Mrs. Ward had rented. But he 
Was an exceptional man. He had traveled 
the world half over, and gazed upon the 
beauties of all nations; but as yet his heart 
had never warmed towards any. 

Today—this glorious morning, when the 
soft warm air was full of perfume, and the 
birds sang from every bough, their clear, 
liquid notes floating up and off into the 
bright blue ether, and seeming to lose them- 
selves in the feathery clouds that sailed so 
lazily along the sky—Mr. Thorpe sat in the 
low window of his library, utterly regardless 
of the beauty and melody without, and only 
attentive to the flavor and fragrance of the 
Havana, whose smoke curled so gracefully 
above it. 

Julian Thorpe was thirty-five, and was 
rich and handsome. Yes, handsome—if a 
good form, a calm, quiet face, with great, 
deep, dark eyes, their fire gleaming from 
their depths sometimes, but generally 
smouldering, as now, while he watches the 
smoke from his cigar; a good forehead, 
white, smooth, and broad, with the dark, 
straight hair falling carelessly over it upon 
one side; a straight, finely cut nose, rather 
large, and a mouth well-shaped, with thin 
red lips, overhung by a heavy black mous- 
tache, that had never dared be so frivolous 
as to curl—if this would make a handsome 
man, then the young ladies of D——, who 
said that he was “‘ elegant, charming, quite 
divine,’’ etc., told the truth. 

He could be very agreeable, too, when he 
chose, though he was generally inclined to 


be reserved. He could listen to the non- 
sensical chatter of a belle for an hour, in 
perfect repose, for he was a good listener,— 
and, by the way, that is an excellent quality 
for a man to possess—or he could, when 
occasion required, make himself very enter- 
taining. 

It was something of a wonder that Julian 
Thorpe had never taken to himself a wife. 
Perhaps he believed—I think he did—in the 
doctrine of affinity; and, though he had 
traveled much, his ‘‘ soul-mate’’ he had as 
yet never met. 

‘“The carriage is at the door, sir,” said a 
voice at the window. 

‘‘ All right,” replied Mr. Thorpe, rising, 
and taking his hat, and walking to the door,,. 
where his span of grays stood champing 
their bits, and stamping, impatient to be off. 
Taking the reins, Mr. Thorpe sprang into. 
the light top-carriage, drew the ribbons taut, 
and rattled off down the street as if a dun 
were after him, or a flying debtor before. 
Mr. Thorpe always drove fast for pleasure. 
As for business, he never had any. A very 
bad situation, by the way, for a man with 
brains; for brains must work, and if they’ve- 
nothing good to do, they will be working at 
something else. 

But Mr. Thorpe sustained a very good 
character, considering his surroundings, be- 
ing brought up in luxury, with nothing to 
do but enjoy himself. In the enjoyment I 
think he failed, as men generally do who 
have no aim in life. I think he had a sense 
of this; but he had lived in idleness so long,,. 
that it seemed hard to strike out now, and he 
had not been educated for a profession. 

Julian Thorpe, though, was not thinking 
of his aimless life this morning, as he drove 
down the shaded village street, quietly puff- 
ing away at his weed, and leaning lazily 
back in his carriage. He was just passing 
the cottage that he had rented to the Widow 


‘Ward. Leaning forward, he looked out. 


‘¢ Heavens! what a lovely face!’’ and he 
looked again. ‘‘ Beautiful!’’ Then he be-. 
gan wondering who it could be. Ah, yes!. 
he remembered that she had a daughter, she 
had told him—an only child. ‘I think PIL 
call,’ he said to himself. ‘‘ The house may 
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need some repairs. I wonder that I never 
thought of that before.”’ 

I don’t think Mr. Thorpe imagined that it 
was the sight of the beautiful face at the 
window that had caused him to be so very 
anxious about the cottage, so suddenly, too. 
But his ride that morning was a very short 
one. Half an hour afterwards, he was riding 
back up the street, holding the reins very 
taut, and driving slowly the prancing grays, 
who were not over-fond of slow driving any 
more than their master. He drew up in 
front of the cottage, flung the reins over the 
horses, and sprang out upon the sidewalk. 
The lovely face was not at the window. 
But of course Mr. Thorpe was not thinking 
of that. It was the cottage, the cage that 
contained the bird. It should have been 
made of golden bars. 

Mrs. Ward met him at the door—a very 
neat, tidy-looking little lady, with dark hair, 
just tinged with silver, parted back smoothly 
from a brow where the furrows had just be- 
gun to appear, and kept in place by a neat, 
white muslin cap. Those were very soft, 
dreamy blue eyes that looked up at him, and 
bade him welcome. And 1 think Mr. 
Thorpe just realized for one moment how 
happy he could be with such a woman for a 
mother. For, if he were thirty-five, perhaps 
he felt the need of sympathy as much as 
though he had been younger by twenty years. 

When the widow asked him into the little 
parlor, though the furniture was plain, and 
the carpet was faded and worn, still there 
was an air of comfort about it that he had 
never found at home. All from a few 
touches from the loving hands of a woman, 
you know. A bachelor’s apartment will 
look bare and lonely, just from the lack of 
this one thing. And there, in the midst of 
it all, seated at the piano, was the divinity 
that had worked the charm. 

Mr. Julian Thorpe bowed very low over 
the white hand that was placed in his fora 
moment, when the widow informed him that 
the owner of said hand was her daughter; 
and then, seating himself by the window, he 
went on to say that he had called to learn if 
the cottage needed any repairs, and that he 
had been so busy before that he had not 
found time to call—all of which I think Mr. 
Thorpe believed. 

‘Ah, yes! Well, the parlor—this room— 
I think does need painting, and the paper is 
‘badly soiled in places. Don’t you think so, 
Mr. Thorpe ?”’ 


Looking down at the fair face of the wid- 
ow’s daughter, he replied, ‘‘ Yes;’’ though 
what he saw out of the way there, I cannot 
imagine. 

‘*'Yes. Ill have it done at once, or when- 
ever it will be the most convenient for you.” 

He glanced one moment at the widow, and 
then turned his eyes again upon the daugh- 
ter, who was demurely studying a piece of 
music, with her back to the instrument; and 
then promising to call again, and see to the 
proposed work, he bade the ladies good- 
morning, walked briskly out and down the 
gravel path between the rows of flowers that 
nodded idly in the soft morning breeze, 
turned back to carefully close the gate, 
glancing up at the window where the vines 
hung over it like a curtain, catching just a 
glimpse of the light form and bewitching 
face of the daughter, and then, springing 
into the carriage, rattled off just ahead of a 
cloud of dust. 

‘‘What avery nice man our landlord is,”’ 
said the widow, as she closed the hall door, 
and returned to the kitchen. 

‘* Yes,’ replied the daughter, with a very 
little sigh. ‘* He seems to be; but one must 
not trust too much to appearances, you 
know, mother.”’ 

“Well, but it was very kind in him, I’m 
sure. I shouldn’t have dared ask for what 
he offered. The parlor would do very well, 
most landlords would think, for some time 
longer yet.”” 

‘The daughter made no answer, but went 
on with her crochet-work, idly humming a 
tune, and looking out of the window. 

No wonder people called her beautiful, 
with those deep, dark, languishing eyes, the 
long lashes sometimes falling down over 
them, and hiding them for a moment, only 
to make their glory the more dazzling the 
next; and the wide, low forehead, with the 
rich, heavy masses of dark hair, brushed 
back from the face. She was twenty-five 
years of age, perhaps; though she might 
have been younger. 

Mr. Thorpe thought a great deal about the 
occupants of his cottage that day. I don’t 
think that his mind ever ran so long upon 
two persons before, since the day he began 
his existence. And he called the next day, 
and set the workmen to painting the parlor, 
and tarried a great while superintending 
their work, and making himself agreeable to 
the ladies, the younger one, especially. 
Celia, her mother called her; and Julian 
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thought it a very pretty name, though he 
did not say so to her, because, for the first 
time in his life, he did not feel quite at his 
ease in the presence of the ladies. Celia 
seemed toshun him; and, when he ventured 
a remark intended for a compliment, she did 


not blush, only a shadow flitted across her 


face just for a moment, and the long lashes 
fell down over the glorious eyes, and Mr. 
Thorpe would walk away, noticing the 
pained look upon her countenance. 

The next day he took his morning ride as 
usual, I think he would have asked Celia 
to have ridden with him, for he thought to 
himself that her company would be very 
agreeable; but he didn’t know how to ask 
her; for she was different from any woman 
he ever knew, he thought. She was very 
dignified and reserved in his presence, and 
he did not feel at ease in her society. But 
still he could not tear himself away. There 
seemed to be a gulf between them that 
he hardly dared cross. She might seem dif- 
ferent when they became better acquainted, 
if they could only come to know each other 
rightly. 

And so the spring passed into summer; 
and though Mr. Thorpe called often, very 
often, still he seemed no nearer the end. 
He felt no better acquainted with Celia than 
he did upon the day when he first met her. 
She was as reserved and cold as ever. She 
never went out except to church, and never 
made the acquaintance of more than half a 
dozen of the young pcople of the village. 
The townsfolk knew as little of the Wards, 
after they had been there three months, as 
they did the day of their arrival. They 
came from New York, and Mr. Ward had 
been a sea-captain; that was all. 


It was a glorious morning in July; for 
there had been a shower the evening previ- 
ous, which had laid the dust in the streets, 
and given the grass and flowers new life and 
lustre, and the soft air was fragrant with the 
smell of new-mown hay. The Widow 
Ward’s cottage never looked brighter or 
‘more rosy, peering out from the green vines 
that had clambered over it, with their thou- 
sand leaves splashed with raindrops that 
glittered like pearls in the early sunshine. 

Mr. Thorpe was thinking something of 
this, as he walked up the path with a book 
under his arm for Celia; for he had found 
out that she liked books—not from her own 
lips, but because he so often found her 
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reading; and though she hardly ever thanked 
him, and never asked for any particular 
work, still Mrs. Ward always gave him the 
books when Celia had read them, and he 
always brought more the next day. 

This morning, Mrs. Ward met him at the 
door. Celia was sick, she said. Nothing 
serious, the doctor thought. Rest and quiet 
was what she wanted. So he left his book, 
and went away, wandering off, quite heed- 
less as to which way he went. If he had 
only seen Celia just fora moment, he could 
have gone home satisfied. He didn’t realize, 
till then, how he had been living, for the 
last three months, just that he might see 
her and be near her once a day, though she 
hardly ever said anything more than ‘‘ good- 
morning.”’ 

Julian Thorpe learned a great deal that 
morning in his walk. He learned—for I 
don’t think he really took the subject into 
serious consideration before—that he loved 
Celia with his whole soul. He never knew 
what that passion was until then. He knew 
that she was necessary to his happiness. 
He found something, for the first time in his 
life, that he thought was really worth living 
for,—the love of Celia. He woult live a 
better life for her sake. He would do some- 
thing in the world. 

But then he thoug . again how little 
reason he had to hope! that she loved him. 
She had always shunned him from the first, 
and was always very resérved while in his 
society. What right had he to hope ‘ ? 

Perhaps it was ‘the difficulty 6 of obtaining 
the prize—this woman’s love—which made 
him so eagerly seek it. Men of strong will 
are not apt to value a love that comes half 
way. They will do for timid, bashful souls, 
such as you and I know, but not for those 
rugged, carnest men, who mark out a 
course, and go in that course even if they 
know that it leads to death. 

Julian Thorpe was one of those men; only 
he had never till now had anything to bring 
him out, and show him his points. 

Now he felt that there was something he 
must have; something that money, which 
he had heretofore found able to satisfy all 
his wants, could not buy—the love of a true 
woman. I don’t know but he thought her 
the ‘ affinity ’? for whom he had watched sc 
long in vain. 

That evening, Julian Thorpe went to see 
Celia. He could not go away. with his love 
unspoken. Ee would not bind her to him. 
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He would not ask that she should love him 
now; she could learn that by and by. 

Mrs. Ward came to the door in answer to 
the bell, and took him into the little parlor, 
though with some reluctance. Celia was 
there, lying on the sofa, with a light shawl 
thrown over her. She was very pale now, 
and the peach-bloom in her cheeks had 
faded, and left nothing but the lilies. But 
she seemed more lovely than ever before, 
with those great luminous eyes looking so 
spiritual. 

‘She didn’t smile when he came in. He 
thought she shuddered; but then it might 
be only fancy, he thought, or perhaps she 
was cold. 

Mrs. Ward went out of the room soon af- 
terwards. He though: she had treated him 
very coldly of late; he couldn’t tell why. 
But now he was alone with Celia, and he 
must speak. 

‘I’m going away to-morrow,’’ he said, 
slowly, moving his chair nearer the sofa. 

She made no reply, only turned away her 
head for a moment to hide the flash that 
brought back a gleam of the old color to her 
cheeks, he thought. 

He took her hand, which she strove to 
draw away; but he held it fast in both of 


his. ‘‘And I must tell you something now.”’ 
Here he leaned his head down till his face 
almost touched hers. ‘‘ Celia, I love you,”’’ 
he breathed out. 

She started, and sat bolt upright on the 
sofa, the blushes chasing each other across 
her face. . 

‘Oh! you must not, you must not tell me 
sol’? she cried. ‘‘Oh! why did I ever see 
you?’ Sinking back on the pillow, she be- 
came more calm. ‘Go,’’ she said, waving 
her hand. ‘It can never be.”’ 

Julian sank on his knees. 

‘¢] don’t ask you toloveme now. By and 
by, when ’—— 

‘“No, no. Leave me, Mr. Thorpe. I 
never thought that it would come to this. 
Oh that we had never met!’’? Then grow- 
ing calmer, with a look of stern resolve in 
her eyes,she bent overhim. ‘‘ Julian,’’ she 
whispered, ‘‘ leave me. I am another’s—a 
wife already! ”’ 

‘¢ My God!” he groaned, covering his face 
with his hands. ‘‘ My dream is over. Celia, 
good-by.”’ 

Then, taking his hat, he rushed out of the 
room, and from the house, into the thick 
gloom of the night. 


“SO UNREASONABLE OF STEP-MOTHER.” 


A SKETCH OF ENGLISH LIFE. 


OT long before the death of George 
Eliot, on a return trip to London by 

the Midland route, I broke my journey at 
Leicester, to pay a flying visit to Coventry, 
where the great writer had spent many of 
her happiest days. There I was privileged 
by having for escort one of her most valued 
friends, and many interesting reminiscences 
were for our benefit called to mind, espe- 
cially of a visit paid to Ediuburgh, ‘ mine 
own romantic town,”’ and of the impression 
the beauty of the situation had made on her 
mind. Next morning every favorite haunt 
of hers was searched out and commented 
on, as well as the interesting points of the 
quaint old city of Coventry; and bidding 
good-by to our hospitable friends, I departed 
alone by the evening mail for Leicester, 
there to wait for the miduight train to Edin- 


burgh, feeling satisfied that the hours had 
been well spent. 

Arrived in Leicester, I was fortunate in 
finding a fellow-countryman in one of the 
porters, who at once took me and my belong- 
ings under his cspecial protection, and when 
he had seen me comfortably ‘ happit up ”’ 
on one of the sofas of the luxurious waiting- 
room, he retired, bidding me take a quiet 
wink, and keep my mind quite easy, for he 
would give me timely notice of the arrival 
of the Scotch train. Scarcely had I begun 
to feel the loneliness of my situation, when 
the door opened, and a female figure en- 
tered, rather unwillingly, apparently; nay, 
seemed to be pushed in, while a deep, male 
voice advised that she should rest by the 
fire, and not put herself about so. By a 
succession of jerks, she advanced to the 
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chair by the fire opposite to my sofa; and 
finding that I was not asleep, as she had 
supposed, at once, and without any circum- 
locution, began to unburden her mind, her 
words flowing from her mouth at express 
speed, regardless of any attempt at punctu- 
ation. 

“Not put myself about! Humph! That’s 
so like men. Aint it now, miss? Ah, I 
dessay you’ve ’ad your own share of worrit- 
ing before now, and know how downright 
masterful and provoking they can be at 
times. I tell you w’at, miss, if you want to 
be at peace at all, you’ve got to say black is 
w’ite, if they ’ave a mind that it should be so. 
Not put myself about! 1d like to know ’ow 
one with a ’eart and a soul in their body 
could ’elp being put about, as I am.”’ 

I ventured to hope nothing serious had 
occurred to disturb her composure or to put 
her about, my voice at once disclosing that 
I hailed from the North, and also that I was 
of a sympathetic nature. 

**Put about!’’ she once more exclaimed. 
“Why, I am put about; yes—no use trying 
to appear as if I was anything else. Yes; 
only think, miss! Not ’alf an hour gone, a 
telegram was brought to our ’ouse by the 
telegraph-boy. His mother, a widow, keeps 
a little bit of a shop not many doors from our 
own. Yes; he ’ands it in, saying it was for 
father. I opened it; and there, staring me 
right in the eyes were them words: ‘ Step- 
mother is lying a-dying.’ Not put about! 
I'd just like to know ’ow anybody could ’ave 
been anything else than put about, after 
that. Now, miss, you must understand that 
John—that’s my ’usband—is a great go-to- 
Meeting-man. Why, at that very moment 
he might be at the church meeting, or he 
might ’ave been at the building meeting, 
or he might ’ave been at a masonic meeting, 
or he might ’ave been at any other meeting 
under the sun. And w’atever was I to do? 
for there was the telegraph-boy; there was 
the telegram with the words as plain -as 
plain: ‘Step-mother is lying a-dying.’ I put 
on my bonnet and shawl; 1 ‘urried to 
father’s office—he is a master-builder, is 
father, with sixteen men under him, and 
three apprentices, and John, my son, for 
partner. I rushed in quite out of breath, 
not expecting to find any one there at that 
time of night; but there I found John—that’s 
my son—and says 1, without taking time to 
sit down, though I was like to drop: ‘ John, 
watever is to bedone? Here’s a telegraph- 


boy has brought a telegram for father to say 
step-mother is a-dying.’ 

‘‘ Now, miss, I just put it to you, if them 
telegrams, coming so sudden at hours we’n no 
one expects postmen’s knocks, and bringing 
such news as that, aint enough to put any 
one about? Augh! Men are so queer; 
there’s no nerves in their bodies, and can’t 
understand us women. I’ve no patience 
with them. There was John—that’s my 
son—w’at did he do? Why, look at me 
quite composed, as if it weren’t no news at 
all,and says he: ‘Don’t put yourself about, 
mother. Father has gone off not many 
minutes ago to the paddock, to give Bobbie 
a ride.? And with that, he takes downa 
time-table, to look at it for the last train, 
puts on his hat, calls for a cab, and says, 
quite composed: ‘Jumpin, mother. We'll 
go in pursuit of father, and then we’ll catch 
the train quite easily.’ It seemed to me the 
horse just crept up the ’ill like a snail; only 
John would ’ave it they were going faster 
than their usual pace. W’en we came to 
our door, w’at do you think we saw, now, 
miss ?—No; you’ll never guess, I dessay. 
Why, father, to be sure! Yes, there he was; 
and there was the pony; and there was little 
Bobbie—all three of ’em just about to start 
for a long ride into the country. I ’ad car- 
ried the telegram in my pocket; and do you 
know, miss, after all my flurry and worry, 
wat did John—that’s my “’usband—say, 
think you? Augh! Men arejso unreason- 
able, and, w’at’s more, such cool and ’eart- 
less pieces. Yes; that’s w’at they are; and 
I don’t care who hears me a-saying it. 

‘¢ John—that’s father—after he had read 
the telegram, he turns to me, and says he: 
‘Why, mother, ’ave your senses left your 
ead altogether? W’atever made you carry 
off the telegram ? Couldn’t you ’ave stayed 
quietly at ’ome, instead of putting yourself 
about in this here fashion?i«If you ’ad, 
we'd ’ave been at the station without any 
hurry at all by this time.’ 

‘¢] felt too angry to speak, Ijdo deelare, 
miss. I think the older men grow, the more 
aggravating they get to a sensitive nature. 
So I gathered the things together father said 
we'd better take with us, into my traveling- 
basket, without as much as a single word—a 
stranger coming in would,’ave thought me 
dumb—while father sent a man back to the 
paddock with little Bobbie and the pony. 
We then got into the cab once more; and 
here we are, with John—that’s my son— 
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a-looking after the tickets and the luggage, 
and father smoking his pipe outside as cool 
as cool. Oh dear! if they wouldn’t put me 
out with their ‘ Keep cool, mother; no need 
to fluster and flurry so, mother ’"—‘ Take it 
easy, good ooman; don’t put yourself 
about’—I’d bear it better, I certainly 
should. 

‘Ts step-mother nice? you ask. Oh, 
well, that’s just as you take it. Some peo- 
ple say she’s nice; some say she’s quite the 
opposite. But ’’—und here she drew her 
chair closer to me, and in a more confiden- 
tial tone, continued: ‘‘I tell you wi’at, 
miss—I’ve said it before, and I say it again— 
step-mother, in spite of her religious pro- 
fession and san’timonious ways, is cantan- 
kerous. No use a-trying to hide it—step- 
mother is just what I say, can-tankerous. 
I’ve said it before; I say it again—she’d 
show her cantankerousness to the very last. 
And ha’n’t my words come true? for here 
she is lying a-dying, and Mary Anne’s wed- 
ding fixed for Friday of this very week! 
Oh my—now that I come to ’ave a quiet 
moment to think, w’ateveramI todo? It’s 
so unreasonable of step-mother! Why, the 
dressmaker was coming this very evening to 
tit my dress on for the second time—a new 
black silk it is—and w’atever will she think, 
w’en she finds I’ve gone off without a good- 
by message ? You see, miss, Mary Anne is 
going to marry into quite a genteel family. 
Father, and John—that’s my son—he comes 
to me not many weeks gone, and says he: 
‘Mother, I ’ope you are going to ’ave a nice 
dress for this wedding. I ’ope it will bea 
silk or a satin you decide to buy.’ And says 
I: ‘John, you know w’at father is, gnd ’as 
been all his life—a just man to all; buta 
man who looks upon gay clothes as not nec- 
essary. And then, John, you know as well 
as I do that father is rather close-fisted w’en 
money has to be paid out—like his own 
father before him, who was looked upon by 
all as the most parsimonious man in the 
town. I don’t say father is quite as bad; 
but close-fisted I do say he is, John; and 
you know it. Were I to say, ‘‘ Father, I'd 
like to ’ave a silk dress for this wedding ’— 
and I don’t hide the fact from you, John, 
that I certainly should—he’d just laugh. I 
know it beforehand. He’d say: ‘ Why, 
mother, ’aven’t you been content with a 
good stuff-dress all ou: married life, and 
can’t you go on to the endso? I’ve over 
and over again said my wife looked as well 


as most women in the town of Leicester.’ ’ 

““¢ But,’ says John—that’s my son — 
‘mother, you owe your duty certainly to 
father. I’m not going against it; but w’at 
I says is, you owe your duty to your son 
also; and w’en I wish my mother to look 
better than she’s ever done before, why—to 
oblige me—you’ll go and purchase the best 
silk dress in town, ’ave it made fashionable, 
with frills and all the fal-de-rals and etcete- 
ras; send in the account in my name; and 
if father makes any objections, why, let him 
settle the matter with me.’ 

‘¢'You see, miss, John is getting to be so 
like father—both firm, very; and if they take 
a notion of any kind w’atever into their 
*eads, you’d move this station as soon as 
move them from their purpose; so the dress 
’as been bought, and w’at father will say to 
it—for it’s to be made in the height of the 
fashion—I can’t say.”’ 

A few judicious questions about the step- 
mother who was “ lying a-dying,’’ drew from 
my companion that the said old lady was 
rich as well as cantankerous; and that, as 
there were other relations who might step 
in to the injury of the worthy builder, who 
was her only stepson, it was, to say the least, 
but prudent to be on the spot. 

‘* Ah, yes, miss,’ she exclaimed, stretch- 
ing her hands out to keep the heat of the 
fire from her face, ‘‘ this is a very strange 
world. Only on Sunday, the vicar was 
preaching to us against worldly-mindedness, 
telling us that as we came naked into the 
world, so we left it, carrying nothing away. 
But, miss, step-mother aint like the most of 
people; and she’s going to manage to take 
with her as much money as she possibly can. 
Ifow is she going to do it? Why, miss, 
she’s going to’ave a coffin! No need to look 
surprised, miss. Oh, yes; we all bury our 
dead in coffins; but w’at kind of a coffin is 
step-mother going to ’ave, do you think? 
No, don’t try to guess, for you’d be down to 
Scotland and up again before it would ever 
come into your ’ead. No; not a velvet one, 
nor a satin; but a hoakone. Yes, I thought 
you would get a scare. A hoak coffin is w’at 
it is to be. And she’s going to ’ave bear- 
ers—six of ’em. Each bearer is to ‘ave ‘at- 
bands and scarfs, and two pounds apiece. 
And if all that pomp and tomfoolery aint 
taking so much money out of the world with 
her, I don’t know w’at is. W’en John— 
that’s father—heard of it, says he to me: 
‘ Mother, if you survives me, bury me plain, 
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but comf’able;’ and says I, “Father, if you 
survives me, I ’ope you will do the same by 
me—plain, but comf’able; for I tell you 
w’at, father, I’d not lie easy under ground, 
thinking of the waste of good money over 
such ’umbug.’”’ 

Here the waiting-room door opened hur- 
riedly, and the worthy woman bounded to 
her feet at the one word ‘ Mother! ”’ pro- 
nounced in such a decided tone, that I, too, 
was standing beside her before I knew what 
I was doing, with all my wraps tossed hig- 
giedy-piggledy on the floor. Advancing 
with her to the door, she got out of me that 
my immediate destination was Scotland—a 
place, to her mind, evidently as remote as 
the Arctic regions; and in her astonishment, 
she forgot the necessity there was to hurry 
to get into her train, now ready to start 
again. She even seemed to forget that step- 
mother was ‘- lying a-dying,’’ as she insisted 
upon introducing me to her husband, whose 
huge body was wrapped in a great-coat, with 
tippet after tippet on it up to his neck. 
‘* Only to think, John, this lady is going to 
Scotland all alone, John! She’ll be traveling 
all night.”’ 

I hurried her along the platform, whisper- 
ing to her as I did so: ‘I hope step-mother 
will rally a bit; that if she must pass away, 
it may be next week, so that Mary Anne 
may get her wedding comfortably over.’’ 
At the very door of the carriage she paused, 
seized my hand, shook it warmly, as she ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ Well, now, you ’ave a feeling 
7eart; but I don’t expect her to be so accom- 
modating. No; I’ve said it before, and I 
say it again —step-mother is — can-ta—— 
Why, w’atever is the matter! ”’ 

Next thing that happened, the little 
woman was lifted bodily up in her son’s 
arms—a counterpart of his father—and de- 
posited in the carriage; while her husband, 
in spite of his lumbering, large body, suc- 
ceeded in jumping in just as the patience of 
all the railway officials was exhausted, and 
the signal given to start the train. Before 
it was lost to view, a white handkerchief 
fluttered out, by way of good-by, causing a 
smile to rise over the calm features of John, 
the younger, who, lifting his hat politely to 
me, bade me good-evening, adding: ‘‘ Moth- 
er is no great traveler, so she is easily put 
about.”’ 

From that hour I have never ceased to 
regret that I did not ask the good-natured 
young builder to forward me a local paper 


with the account of the death and burial of 
‘¢step-mother.’? No doubt there would be 
due notice taken of such an interesting per- 
sonage, as she lay in state in her ‘‘ hoak”’ 
coffin, surrounded by her bearers in the 
flowing scarfs and hat-bands. Sharp as my 
friends generally give me credit for being, I 
own I committed a grievous blunder; I am 
therefore obliged to leave my story without 
an end, not being able even to add that the 
fair Mary Anne’s wedding came off on the 
appointed day, or was postponed till after 
the complimentary days of mourning were 
past. I cheer myself with the thought that 
‘‘ John—that’s father ’’—being a firm man 
and a sensible, would insist upon the previ- 
ous arrangements standing good, seeing that 
the bridegroom—a most important fact that 
I have omitted to record—had a fortnight’s 
holiday reluctantly granted to him by his 
employers. Why, now that I think of it, 
my countryman, the railway porter, would 
have sent me any number ox papers, judging 
by the kindly interest he took in my behalf, 
and the determined manner he fought for a 
particular seat for me in a particular carriage 
when the time came for my train to start. 
“Na, na, mem; nae necd for thanks. 
Blood’s thicker than water,’’ he said. 
‘Never you fear, now that the Scotch 
guard has ta’en up your cause; you’re 
a’right; he’ll see that ye’re safely housed.” 
And safely housed I was, and went steam- 
ing out of the station with my worthy friend 
hanging on by the door, calling to me: ‘If 
you’re ever in the town o’ Perth, mem, my 
auld mother would be downright pleased to 
see you, for my sake. Tell her I’m getting 
on as weel as can be expecit, sae far frae 
hame.”’ 

All night, my disturbed sleep was made 
doubly so by dreams of old women of every 
age and style. Now I was hunting for the 
porter’s nameless mother; now I was stand- 
ing by the bedside of the step-mgther who 
was ‘‘lying a-dying.”’ Again I was an active 
assistant at a marriage ceremony, with the 
fair Mary Anne, surrounded by her genteel 
relations, leaning on my shoulder, weeping 
copiously at the idea of traveling to Scot- 
land. Once more I stood gazing down on 
the old step-mother; and just as the day 
dawned, I was fairly roused, in my deter- 
mination not to be smothered under an oak 
coffin, and a pyramid of scarfs, hat-bands, 
and bearers, by the tumbling of my own 
bonnet-box from the luggaye-rack above me. 


A PORTRAIT. 


ARK eyes, from which a pure, calm soul looks Woman and hound, in truth a gladsome sight, 


out; 

Brown hair, braided from a gentle face; 
Lips ready aye to smile, but slow to pout; 

A speech original, yet full of grace ; 
A buoyant walk, as if bright health did guide 

Her tripping feet; a merry laugh, whose sound 
Makes all the clear air ring; and at her side 

A faithful worshipper, who with swift bound 

Doth haste away, then quick again is found 
Close to her side, where with a fond caress 

The loving creature nestles to her feet, 
Makes flying passes at her simple dress, 

And follows, flying, all her movements sweet. 


Both beautiful, and things of life and light. 


Nor is she frivolous this gleesome girl ; 
Her heart is open to the poor and gad; 

And the bright smiles that round her lips do curt, 
She uses oft to make the sorrowing glad. 

God bless thee, dear! May life be full of charm 
To thee, who art so fair; may Sorrow fly 

Far from thy steps, and may no rude alarm 
Haunt thy calm dreams nor wait thy pillow nigh. 

Thy presence gladdens earth; may all things fair 

Be thine own handmaids whilst thou dwellest 

there! 


BY THE BLUE SEA. 


BY MI8S JULIA A. KNIGHT. 


y* S,there 

was no 
Sa fact. 1 was 
longing to be 
off, longing to 
get away from 
the dust, heat 
and general un- 
easiness of the 
city, now that 
the season was 
over and its 
luckier inhabi- 
tants had taken 
wing to the 
baths, the 
lakes, and the various fashionable watering- 
places they deigned to grace with their pres- 
ence once a year. 

The look of the empty houses disgusted 
me, my friends had left town and the famil- 
iar haunts their society had enlivened knew 
them no more. The sight of a face that I 
knew was becoming a novelty, and I was be- 





ginning to clutch eagerly, as at a straw, any 
passing acquaintance to save me from sink- 
ing into the slough of weariness and loneli- 
ness, which threatened to overwhelm me. 
So I felt that I, too, must turn my back on 


my native city for a while and shake its dust - 


from my feet. But where was I to go? 
That was the question. Happy thought! I 
would combine business and duty with pleas- 
ure, and run down and see my old aunt, who 
was living for a time in a town on the east- 
ern coast. 

She was the widow of my father’s brother 
and was possessed of a comfortable little 
fortune, which I had some reason to suspect 
would eventually accrue to me if I behaved 
myself; that is, made a martyr of myself 
once or twice a year by going down on a 
visit to any place she might have taken a 
fancy to settle in for the time. She hada 
knack of favoring the dullest and most unin- 
teresting places she could find, and of these 
places she would write me most fascinating 
descriptions, accompanied by a warm invita- 
tion to go down and judge for myself. 


io ~~ ig > He ‘ 
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Eastcliffe, where she now was, must, ac- 
cording to her, be a perfect paradise; but 1 
knew from past dearly-bought experience 
that I must not build my hopes too high. 
Still L would go; I should at any rate geta 
breath of the briny, and a daily dip; and, if 
my aunt was rather a bore, still she was 
very good-natured, and would be pleased to 
see me. 

So I went, and, to my surprise, found 
Eastcliffe really a very pretty place, a 
charming, old-fashioned town stretching 
some distance from east to west. The coun- 
try about was lovely, and there were hills 
from which a glorious view could be had, 
and a blow which more than repaid one for 
a rather stiff climb. Eastcliffe had not many 
visitors, and the place was very quiet, as I 
found after two or three days’ tete-a-tete with 
my worthy aunt, and I began to look about 
for something in which to interest myself. 
That something soon turned up in the shape 
of a face I saw one day at the window of a 
house facing the sea, at which I chanced to 
glance. The face startled’me and held me 
spell-bound with its glorious beauty. It 
was that of a young girl who was sitting at 
the open window gazing out into the distance 
away over the sea. The large dreamy eyes 
were fixed on vacancy, and the beautiful 
lips, which were slightly parted, had an ex- 
pression of unspeakable sadness. Polite- 
ness was forgotten, and, moving to a little 
distance, I stood still, drinking in every de- 
tail of that glorious face, whose loveliness 
charmed, and whose melancholy interested 
me. 

Meanwhile the object of my regard did 
not observe me, and never moved, but sat 
still where she was, leaning a little forward 
in the low window, with her hands, clasped 
in each other, resting on the sill before her. 
How long she would have remained motion- 
less under my gaze I do not know, but pres- 
ently a lady came forward to the window, 
and, saying something to her, drew her gen- 
tly into the room. A moment or so after- 
ward the blinds were drawn down, and I 
roused myself with a start, and prepared to 
make my way homeward. 

I was not generally considered impression- 
able; indeed, my friends had already begun 
to dub me old bachelor, but I could not dis- 
guise from myself that this girl, with her 
" lovely, sad face, had interested me to an ex- 
tent I had never before experienced. I 
could recall every feature and the exact ex- 


pression she had worn; but, strangest of all, 
I could not help fancyinyg I had seen her be- 
fore, though when and where I could not 
remember. [ occupied myself on my way 
home with speculations as to who she was 
and what trouble could have brought such 
sadness to so young a face. In spite of my 
anxiety to find out something about the in- 
mates of Beach House—which I had noticed 
was the name of the dwelling—lI felt a strong 
disinclination to discuss them with my aunt, 
which was not unnatural, perhaps, seeing 
that to express an interest in any one to her 
would be almost tantamount to declaring it 
through the medium of the town-crier. So 
I determined to wait and trust to chance, 
and for once fortune was kind and favored 
me. 

The next day, having, as usual, nothing 
to do, I strolled down to the beach to while 
away an hour or so. I had spent some pleas- 
ant afternoons lying dreamily watching the 
little white clouds sailing over the broad 
blue sky, and listening to the ripple of the 
merry waves as they chased each other up 
on to the beach, while the cool sea-breezes 
fanned me with their gentle, hcalth-giving 
breath. 

I was of a social disposition, and, knowing 
no one down here, had made friends with 
several of the old fishermen. This after- 
noon it was rather stormy, and there were 
few people about. I was standing talking 
to one of the boatmen named Johnson, my 
favorite among the men, when I noticed in 
the distance a young girl coming along the 
beach. While she was still too far off for 
me to distinguish her features I was struck 
by her graceful, easy carriage. In another 
moment I recognized with a start my hero- 
ine of the previous evening. Yes, it was 
she; there could be no mistaking that face, 
which for its beauty and sadness was un- 
rivaled by any I had ever seen. If the 
face was matchless, so was the slender fig- 
ure, I thought, as I watched her come along. 
To my surprise she came straight toward us. 

‘‘ Johnson,’’ she said, stopping and ad- 
dressing my companion, but not appearing 
to see me, ‘‘ I think you can put me down 
the ‘ Highland Laddie.’”’ 

As she spoke she pointed to one of the 
boats drawn up on the beach. Tis face as- 
sumed a half-anxious, half-perplexed ex- 
pression; he looked first at the girl, and 
then at the sea, and then back at the girl 
again. 
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‘¢ Want to go out today, missy ?’’ he said, 
hesitatingly. ‘‘ The sea’s a bit lumpy for 
you to. be putting out, ain’t it?” 

‘No; I have made up my mind to go,” 
replied the girl. 

‘‘Then you'll let me go with you, won’t 
you ?”’ he asked persuasively. 

‘¢ No; I'll go alone, thank you,” she an- 
swered quietly. 

Johnson was going to remonstrate, but 
she read his intention in hisface. She drew 
her slight figure to its full height, and re- 
peated once more, gently, but decidedly :— 

‘“T’ll go now, and I’ll go alone, thank 
you.” 

With that she turned and moved toward 
the boat she had indicated, and the man, 
with a slight shrug of his shoulders, and a 
meaning glance at me not to interfere, fol- 
lowed her. He pulled the little boat down 
to the water’s edge. In an instant the girl 
had stepped in lightly, grasped the sculls, 
and the boat was pushed off. 

I could scarcely believe my eyes when I 
saw her fairly launched all alone in the frail 
little craft, in such a sea, which, though not 
absolutely rough, was yet stormy; or, to use 
Johnson’s more expressive term, ‘‘ lumpy.”’ 
I rushed up to him as he stood looking after 
her. 

‘‘ What do you mean by letting her go out 
alone on such a day as this?” I cried, excit- 
edly, grasping hisarm. ‘‘ You must be mad! 
Let us follow her to see that she comes to 
no harm.”’ 

The old man turned and looked at me, a 
quiet smile playing rouud his lips. 

‘I’m not much afraid of her coming to 
harm. I know I can trust her, ay, in a far 
worse sea than this,” he replied. ‘‘ Why, 
only look at her, man,’’ he went on, nodding 
toward the boat; ‘‘ just look how she takes 
the little boat along! There’s few can come 
up to her in handling an oar. I can trust 
her, and I can trust the ‘ Highland Laddie.’ 
They’re a bonnie pair, they are.” 

My eyes followed his, and I could not fail 
to catch his enthusiasm, as I watched the 
boat rising and falling with the waves. The 
girl sat with the sculls firmly grasped in her 
slender hands, her wrists well held up, and 
the graceful curves of her slender, lithesome 
figure set off to great advantage by her neat, 
tightly-fitting bodice as she swayed back- 
ward and forward. We watched her in si- 
ence till she was a speck in the distance; 
then Johnson turned to me once more, with 


a sigh of profound admiration. ‘* Ah, 
they’re a bonnie pair, they are!’’ he 
repeated, and I echoed the sigh and the 
sentiment. 

‘¢ Indeed they are,’’? I assented warmly, 
and then, unable to restrain my curiosity, I 
added, as carelessly as I could, ‘‘ Who is this 
wilful young lady, who seems to be able to 
do what she likes with you?” 

‘¢ She’s Miss Harding from Beach House,” 
he replied. ‘*‘ Why, don’t you know her?” 

‘¢ I’ve seen her once before,’’ I answered. 
‘It’s a face one is not likely to forget.’’ 

‘‘You’re right,” he said. ‘It’s a sweet 
face, and she’s as good as she’s pretty. 
I’ve known her from the time she stood so 
high,’’ and he lowered his hand to the level 
of his knee. ‘I’ve known her a baby, 
child, a big girl and a woman, and I’ve 
never known aught but good of her. You 
wondered just now I should let her put out 
alone? Do you think I’d have stood by and 
seen her run into danger? Look here, sir,” 
he continued, ‘‘ I don’t relish the thought of 
drownirg more than another, but I’d rather 
drown with her than let her run into danger, 
for she’s as precious to me as one of my own. 
But I can trust her, for there’s few can 
manage a boat like her, though perhaps I 
should not say so, seeing I was the first who 
ever put an oar into her hand. She’s done 
that by me and mine we are not likely to 
forget easily either. Yes, we don’t forget 
how she came to us, when the mother and 
my girl—who would be about her own age— 
were down with the fever, and how she sat 
with us through the long night when my girl 
was taken, and we almost thought the moth- 
er would have to go too, though Heaven 
spared her. And then later on a new trou- 
ble came to us. One morning my boy’s boat 
was washed ashore empty, to tell us we 
should never see his face again, and his wife 
that she was a widow, and his baby, not 
many days old, fatherless. We thought our 
poor daughter-in-law would have died then, 
for she fretted terribly. But Miss Nellie 
went to her, and talked to her, and told her 
of the time when the sea should give us 
back our dear ones again, and she was com- 
forted and lived. Ah, poor Miss Nellie, 
poor Miss Nellie,’? he went on, “she little 
knew then of the trouble that was to come 
toher! But she’s as good as gold, she is, 
for all folks may say, and it’ll come out right ~ 
in the end for her and us.”’ 


He stood silent a while, looking with a 
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steadfast gaze over the sea. His talk had in- 
terested and touched me; and, though I 
would have liked to ask him some questions, 
I respected his silence. He turned to me 
again and smiled. 

“I've been chattering away like any old 
woman, sir,’? he remarked, ‘‘ forgetting all 
this can’t interest you; for you don’t know 
Miss Harding.”’ 

‘‘'You are mistaken,’’ I said eagerly. ‘I 
have been very much interested in this fas- 
cinating but wilful young Jady.”’ 

“ Wilful! You’ve used that word once 
before. Who told you she was wilful ?’’ he 
inquired quickly, almost angrily. 

“TI guessed it, my friend,’’? I answered. 
‘“‘ Have I not just seen a proof of it ?”’ 

‘* Ah. well, she may be a trifle wilful; she. 
always was,’? he admitted; ‘ but, folké . 
should not say that brought her trouble up- 
onher. I say it was done for a wise pur- 
pose.”’ 

“What great trouble is this vou refer to?” 
I asked. 

But the old man saw he had gone too far. 

“It’s not for me to be chatting about 
what don’t concern me,”’ he said, ‘‘ but the 
whole town knows the tale, right or wrong; 
so I thought you must too.”’ 

With that his mood changed, and he 
seemed disinclined to talk, so I did not like 
to question him further. I waited about, 
however, in the hope of getting a glimpse of 
this strange girl, on her return, and present- 
ly I was rewarded for my pains by seeing 
the little boat come back to the place from 
which it had set out, and I saw the girl go 
up with a slow, tired step toward Beach 
House. 

Every night after my aunt had retired, it 
was my practice to go out to smoke my cigar 
and have a stroll. I used to enjoy this walk 
immensely; the sea, which had a great at- 
traction for me at all times, never seemed 
so lovely as when it lay calm and still in the 
moonlight. One night I walked from the 
Esplanade down on to the beach; I liked to 
crush the pebbles under my feet, and see 
the flashes of light from the flints. The sea 
was as calm as a lake, and the moon—a full 
summer moon—threw its glorious beams 
upon its quiet surface. There was scarcely 
a breath of air stirring, and a profound si- 
lence reigned, which was only broken occa- 
sionally by a clock in the town striking the 
quarters. 

The beauty of the scene and the calm se- 


which I could ‘not analyze. 


renity of the night seemed to casta spell 
over me; and I do not know how long I 
should have stood dreaming had I not been 
suddenly attracted by a dark object on the 
water at some distance which appeared to be 
moving. I watched, and, as it came nearer, 
Icould distinguish the outline of a boat, and 
soon could even hear the splash of the sculls. 
At last, as the distance lessened, I could sce 
that the boat contained a solitary figure. It 
came nearer, and then, to my great surprise 
I saw that the occupant of the little craft 
was Miss Harding. She came on slowly, 
the sculls throwing up a little shower of sil- 
very sparks each time they cleft the water. 
Inyoluntarily, as the keel touched the 


-beaeh, I sprang forward and drew up the 


boat. The girl got out. and assisted me to 
pall it up higher and to fasten it. She did 
all this, mechanically, as one in a dream, and 
I too seemed under some strange influence 
When we had 
shoored the boat—which I noticed was the 

Hlichland Laddie’’—I turned to look at 
my companion, and, to my horror, I discov- 
ered that her eyes, although wide open, 
were lustreless, and that she was walking in 
her sleep. I was greatly startled, but some 
years previously a friend of mine had suf- 
fered from somnambulism, and I knew from 
experience that I must be careful, and do 
nothing rashly to wake or startle the girl be- 
fore me. I looked at her again; she was 
dressed in white, and her dress, which was 
of some flimsy material, was damp and hung 
in limp folds around her, giving her an inde- 
scribably ghostly appearance; her long, fair 
hair was unbound, and was floating over her 
shoulders. I remember once as & boy being 
much struck by an old print I saw in some 
book, representing Ophelia in her madness. 
I remember how the beautiful sad face 
moved me; and now, as I stood watching 
the girl before me, I became conscious that 
she was the very image of that picture. I 
knew now why I had always thought I muat 
have seen her before. These thoughts 
passed like lightning through my mind; and 
I was standing irresolute as to what to do 
next, when I was startled by hearing my 
companion begin to speak. 

‘¢T am very tired,’ she said, wearily. ‘I 
have been out a long time and seen nothing 
of him. If he knew how tired I am of wait- 
ing for him, he would make haste back, for 
he was always good to me. They tell me 
he is drowned; but I know the waves would 
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not be so cruel as to keep my darling from 
me forever. He will come back some day.”’ 

She rambled on in this manner in a low, 
dreamy voice, half to herself, half to me; 
and at the sound of her piteous words a mist 
seemed to rise before my eyes, shutting out 
the sight of her beauty and her sorrow. 

Then she was silent for a few moments, 
but presently, with a deep sigh, she started, 
and, turning round slowly, began to make 
her way up the beach. I followed as noise- 
lessly as possible. The doorof Beach House 
was ajar; she entered and closed it behind 
her, leaving me outside, feeling as if I had 
just awakened from some extraordinary 
dream. 


‘‘Sylvester,’? began my aunt, one day at 
dinner—I was still lingering on at Eastcliffe, 
having nothing particular to take me back to 
town—‘‘ such a strange thing happened to- 
day!’? Mrs. Lawrence made this announce- 
ment with an air of pleased excitement, and 
she continued without waiting for any re- 
mark from me. ‘I went and called upon 
Mrs. Macdonald this afternoon, and in the 
course of conversation, she turned out to be 
an old friend of your mother’s. I happened 
to mention that my nephew Sylvester was 
stopping with me, and she rather caught at 
the name. ‘I once had a very dear school- 
friend with the name of Sylvester,’ she said. 
‘What was her Christian name ?’ I asked. 
‘Miriam,’ she answered. ‘ Why, that must 
have been Sylvester’s mother,’ I cried. And 
then, my dear,’’? went on my aunt, ‘it 
turned out that your poor dear mother and 
Mrs. Macdonald had been at school together, 
and that your mother had been very kind to 
her, and they had been great friends until 
your mother—who was older than Mrs. Mac- 
donald—married, when they lost sight of 
each other. She seemed so interested in 
hearing all about you, and she said she 
would like to see you, so I suppose you will 
call. You may consider it a great compli- 
ment, for she never sees any one.”’ 

Here Mrs. Lawrence paused for the first 
time to take breath, and to see what effect 
her communication had upon me. Her con- 
versation usually took the form of a solilo- 
quy, ut on this occasion she evidently ex- 
pected some remark, so I answered that this 
really was a singular coincidence, and mildly 
ventured to state that I had not the faintest 
idea who Mrs. Macdonald might be. 

‘Why, surely you know Mrs. Macdonald, 


of Beach House! ”’ exclaimed my aunt, sur- 
prised. 

‘¢‘Ah, to be sure, I have heard the name,”’ 
I said, thinking what a strange turn events 
were taking, for I now remembered I had 
heard of Mrs. Macdonald as the adopted 
mother of Miss Harding, only the name had 
slipped my memory. 

‘¢ T dare say,’’ began my aunt again, ** you 
have seen her adopted daughter, as she calls 
her niece, about; in fact, you must have 
seen her, for she is always down on the 
beach, and in the stormiest weather goes out 
in a perfect cockle-shell of a boat quite 
alone. I call it scandalous to allow her to 
go about as she does; and I fully expect 
some fine day we shall hear of her being 
drowned. She is a girl you could not fail to 
notice, for she is very pretty; and, when I 
came here, she was the belle of the place 
and a favorite with every one. Her cousin - 
—young Macdonald, who, poor fellow, went 
abroad and was drowned on the voyage— 
was madly in love with her, but she used to 
behave to him in the most off-hand manner, 
and, but for her treatment, he might be alive 
now. It appears that one day she went 
with him and some other young people fora 
picnic to Walney Head, and she took no no- 
tice of him all day, but just flirted with 
some gentleman who was staying down here 
with the Reids, till she drove poor Macdon- 
ald nearly wild. Coming home, he walked 
by her side; and they must have had a quar- 
rel, for that evening the whole party went 
on the water by moonlight, but he was not 
with them; and the next morning he hai 
left the town. They say Nellie Harding 
fretted terribly; but then young Moore—the 
friend of the Reids—left Eastcliffe about the 
same time, so perhaps it may have been 
after him. But, whatever caused it, she 
had a very serious illness, and has never 
been the same since, poor girl!’’? Here my 
aunt heaved a heavy sigh. ‘It is very sad, 
is it not?’ she said, looking at me with her 
good-natured face clouded. 

‘¢ Very sad indeed,”’ I replied shortly, not 
wishing to hear any more of the tale, which, 
though it interested me, I did not like to lis- 
ten to from the lips of a casual narrator. 

‘* T suppose you will go and see Mrs. Mac- 
donald, then?’ continued my aunt interrog- 
atively. 

‘¢T suppose I must,’’? I answered, with a 
smile. 


‘‘ Must, indeed! Well, after all, language 
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was given us, we are told, to disguise our 
thoughts.”’ 

The next day I called at Beach House. 
Mrs. Macdonald received me with the great- 
est kindness. 
but her face bore traces of grief and care. 
She had the look of one who had passed 
through the fire of affliction, and had come 
out victorious; but the battle, though won, 
had left its mark upon her. She was very 
kind to me, and told me many tales of my 
mother, of whom she spoke with great affec- 
tion. 

On my way home I decided that I should 
like my dead mother’s friend, not only for 
my mother’s sake, but for the beautiful 
womanliness of her character, which was 
apparent in every word and look, and I 
vowed to myself that she should find a friend 
indeed and in need in me. 

Before long I became very intimate with 
the residents at Beach House. Mrs. Mac- 
donald and I were soon very firm friends; 
and, strange to say, Nellie, as I had come to 
call her to myself, though she would never 
see any outsider, took a wonderful and sud- 
den liking to me. She always welcomed me 
gladly to Beach House, and sometimes 
would join me down on the beach. At last 
she began to allow me to accompany her on 
her long walks, and many were the pleasant 
excursions that we made together. 

I was surprised at the strength and endur- 
ance of this delicate-looking young girl; she 
never seemed to feel heat or fatigue. One 
hot day she made up her mind to go up to 
Walney Head—which was a good stretch 
up-hill—and when we arrived at the top, she 
looked as fresh and cool as when we started; 
and, while I would have been glad to rest, 
she wandered about restlessly. We got a 
glorious view from the Head, and the air 
was delicious and very invigorating. Nellie 
would go so close sometimes to the edge of 
the cliff that I could scarcely bear to watch 
her; but the very danger had a fascination 
for her, and she would go closer and closer 
till I expected every moment to see her dis- 
appear over the edge. It was of no use my 
remonstrating with her; she rather enjoyed 
my alarm. She formed a lovely picture as 
she stood there, with her long golden hair 
floating in the breeze, and a lovely flush on 
her cheeks. Beautiful as she was at all 
times, she never looked s0 lovely as then. 

I could no longer deceive myself as to my 
feelings for this beautiful girl.. I knew that 


She was a handsome woman, | 


it was not alone friendship for my mother’s 
friend that caused me to haunt her niece’s 
footsteps; 1 knew that it was a stronger in- 
fluence than that. Yes, there was no doubt 
about it, I was in love. And I, who had 
made light of snd laughed at the tender pas- 
sion, at last experienced it for one who in 
all probability would never return it. Yet I 
did not feel altogether hopeless when I re- 
membered the marked partiality she had 
always shown for me. I knew she liked me. 
Might not that liking some day become a 
warmer feeling? I would be patient, I told 
myself, and perhaps in time I should win 
the one treasure I desired, the affection of 
this poor child. At present her trouble ex- 
cluded almost every other thought, but it 
was not natural to youth to sorrow without 
ceasing, and time I knew, worked wonders. 
Meanwhile I must be patient and cautious; 
neither by word nor look must I betray my- 
self. 

As I was sitting watching her, and think- 
ing in this strain, she suddenly surprised 
me by asking what I was dreaming about to 
make me so thoughtful. 

I was taken off my guard for a moment. 

‘‘T was thinking about you,’’ I answered. 

‘“‘ About me! What about me ? ”’ she in- 
quired curiouslessly. 

What about her? Ah, could she but have 
known! 

‘“‘T was just saying to myself what a wil- 


ful little lady you are, and how fond you are 


of teasing me by running into danger,’’ I 
said lightly, with asmile. . 

She shook her head, and a slight cloud 
passed over her face. 

‘‘That was not what you were really 
thinking about,’”’ she declared. ‘‘ What was 
it really ?”’ 

‘* Well, since you must know, my little 
tyrant, I was thinking, as you stood there, 
that, were I an artist, 1 would make a sketch 
of you on the spot and call it ‘ Lorelei.’ ”’ 

‘¢* Lorelei?’ What a pretty name! I 
have never heard it before. Who was it?” 
she asked, full of interest. 

‘* What! have you never heard of the 
Lorelei? That is one of the old German 
legends—one of the prettiest, I think—about 
a beautiful woman who used to sit on a rock 
on the banks of the Rhine. She had long, 
golden hair, which she used to comb with a 
golden comb, as she sat singing in the moon- 
light. I suppose your hair brought her into 
my mind just now.”’ 
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‘‘To make the likeness more complete, 
then, I must sit combing my hair,” she re- 
joined, playfully, gathering her mass of long 


fair hair into her hands, and drawing her > 


fingers through as if combing it. 

‘‘ But she used to sing,’’ I said. 
semble her, you must sing, too.”’ 

I had once been told that Nellie could sing 
if she chose; but I had never heard her, and 
I thought I might persuade her to do so now. 
I almost wished that I had not said it, for an 
expression of pain came over her face. 

‘“‘T cannot sing now,’’ she said, sadly; 
“T’venot sung for a long time.”” And then 
she was silent for a few moments. ‘Is 
that all about the tale you were telling 
me ?”’ she asked, with an evident effort to 
be herself again. ‘‘ What did this beautiful 
woman sit al] alone on the rock for? ”’ 

‘‘Ah, now comes the tragic part of the 
story!’’ I replied. ‘‘It seems that this 
beautiful woman had been deserted by her 
lover, and she had vowed to be revenged on 
all his sex; so she used to sit on the rock 
singing, to attract the attention of those who 
were on the water; and then they would 
look up and sec this beautiful figure with 
its golden hair gleaming in the moonlight— 
she appeared only at night, of course—and 
they would forget to steer their boat away 
from the rocks, and would be drowned.”’ 

Nellie gave a little shudder when I had 
finished. 

‘“What a dreadful ending for sucha pretty 
tale!” shesaid. ‘‘She must have been very 
wicked, and I am sure she could not have 
been beautiful; her face must have been 
cruel and bad.”’ 

‘Perhaps it was,’? I answered. ‘ But 
the boatmen below were not close enough to 
see that. They caught the gleam of the 
golden hair, and heard the wonderful voice, 
and perished before they could distinguish 
any more.”’ 

‘Tt is a sad tale,’’ she said. ‘I can’t 
help pitying the poor men, though they were 
so foolish; just as we are sorry for the poor 
moths who flutter round a candle till they 
get burnt.” 

We were silent for a while. ‘‘ What a 
tender-hearted darling she is!’’ I thought, 
pondering her last words. So she pitied the 
poor moths that flutter round the flame till 
they get burnt. I wondered would she pity 
me, if she knew that I, like them, was flut- 
tering round a flame that threatened to con- 
sume me? Presently she interrupted my 


‘*To re- 


thoughts by recurring suddenly to a remark 
I had made some time back. 

‘‘ What made you say just now that I was 
wilful ?”’ she asked, looking into my face. 

‘¢ Because,’’ I answered, half in jest, half 
in earnest, ‘‘ you will persist in doing what 
you please, having your own way, in fact, in 
spite of counsel or remonstrance.”’ 

‘¢- You mean because I go so near the cliff, 
I suppose ?”’ she said. ‘‘ When am I ever 
self-willed except in that ?”’ 

‘Why, the first time I ever saw you, you 
insisted on going out in the ‘Highland Lad- 
die’ alone, although old Johnson begged 
you to let him go with you.” 

‘‘T like to go alone if I can,’’ she ans- 
wered. ‘I have always been fond of being 
alone until you came. I never mind your 
being with me; you are so kind. You never 
talk when I don’t want you to talk; you 
seem to understand me; and I like to have 
you with me.”’ 

“Then you think you will miss me a little 
when Iam gone?’ I said. ‘I am glad to 
hear that. I shall like to feel that some one 
will be sorry when I go away.”’ 

I watched her narrowly as I spoke. She 
gave a little start, and her eyes opened wide 
as she turned them on me. 

‘When you go away!” she echoed. 
“You are not thinking of going away, 
surely ? ”? 

‘Indeed 1 am,’ I replied. ‘‘I must be. 
I’ve stayed down here a long time—longer 
than I intended. But I have had a very 
pleasant visit, and shall often think of our 
happy days together.” 

‘¢] was forgetting you did not live here. 
I never thought you would have to go 
away,’? she murmured. ‘I shall miss you 
very much. I shall be very lonely again when 
you are gone.”’ 

‘Oh, you will soon forget me!”’’ I said. 
“You will not miss me long.”’ 

She made no answer, and soon afterwards 
we started to return home. All the way 
down hill we were very silent; and, as I 
glanced from time to time at my beautiful 
companion, I could not help thinking that 
her face wore a sadder look than I had seen 
upon it of late. 


I had now fully made up my mind, as I 
had told Nellie, to leave Eastcliffe. Two 
things led me to take this course—firstly, 
because I had heard through my aunt that 
the Eastcliffe scandal-mongers were begin- 
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ning to chatter about Nellie afresh, coupling 
her name with mine; and, secondly, I was 
anxious to see what effect my absence would 
have upon her. . I knew that I was beginning 
to make myself necessary to her, and hoped, 
when I was away, that she would find she 
missed me, and look for my return. It gave 
me many a heart-ache to think of leaving 
her, she had so endeared herself to me by 
her sweetness and loveliness; and the last 
few days were melancholy enough, with the 
shadow of the coming parting hanging over 
me. I was with her every day, and nearly 
all day long. 

I must own that, when I went up to 
Beach House to utter my ‘adieux,” I 
could not help being pleased to hear Mrs. 
Macdonald tell me how sorry she was I must 
be going; and, though Nellie said little, yet 
a look came over her sweet face which re- 
vealed as much as words. That afternoon, 
which was my last at Eastcliffe, I said 
‘*Good-by”’ for good, I thought. But some- 
thing seemed to whisper to me that I should 
see Nellie oncemore. AndsolIdid. I had 
to pass Beach House on my way to the sta- 
tion in the evening, and there was Nellie, 
seated in the window. She stretched out 
her hands to me. 

‘*T’ve been waiting here a long time to 
get a last look at you,’’she said. ‘‘ I wanted 
to thank you for being so kind to me. I 
could not let you go till I had told you how 
good I felt you have been to me. I shall be 
very lonely when you are gone,’’ she went 
on, tears coming into her beautiful eyes. 

At her words a wild longing seized me to 
tell her that she had only to bid me stay, and 
I would never leave her, and she need never 
be lonely any more; but, with a strong effort, 
T controlled myself. 

‘** Do you really think you will miss me?’ 
Lasked, looking up into the sweet face which 
was so dear to me. 

“Miss you? Ah, that indeed I shall!”’ 
she answered, sadly. ‘I don’t know what 
I shall do without you; but,’’ she added, her 
face brightening, ‘‘ you will come down and 
see uS again soon, won’t you?”? 

“Yes, I will come again soon, if you will 
promise to be a little glad to see me,”’ I re- 
plied. 

‘You know we shall always be glad to sce 
you,’’ she said. 

There was silence between us for a min- 
ute; then I awoke to the fact that I must be 
going. 


‘‘Well, I must be off now,’ I said. ‘I 
am glad to have seen you once more to say 
good-by.”’ 

“‘Gaqud-by,” she said, holding out her 
hands to me again. 

I took both of them into my own, and held 
them a moment; then a delirious longing 
came over me to press them to my lips. I 
glanced round hastily. There was no one in 
sight, and there was no sound save the faint 
plash of the water below. I drew nearer 
to the window, and, under cover of the 
friendly dusk, I bowed my head over the lit- 
tle white hands, and pressed them passion- 
ately to my lips—only for a moment, how- 
ever, for the next moment she had drawn 
them away, and I had recovered myself. I — 
looked up at her, with a prayer for forgive- 
ness in my eyes; but she did not seem 
angry. On the contrary, her face fvore an 
expression almost of tenderness, and there 
were tears in the beautiful eyes. ‘I could 
not trust myself any longer; I dared not. 

‘¢Good-by!’’ I cried, ‘* good-by! ’’ and then 
I hurried away. | 

‘* Good-by!’’ she called after me. 
shall meet again soon.”’ 

Ah! as I heard her, how little I knew 
where and when I should see her again. 


‘We 


I did not seem able to settle down on my 
return to town. In my ordinary pleasures 
and pursuits I was conscious of something 
missing. I began to long for the ‘‘ touch of 
a vanished hand, and the sound of a voice ”’ 
whose last accents had expressed a hope 
that we should meet again soon. I began 
to wonder what Nellie would call ‘‘soon,”’ 
and howlong I must wait before I could run 
down and have a peep at her. 

One night I had a fearful dream about 
her. I thought I was at Eastcliffe again, 
up on Walney Head, and that I was stand- 
ing—where I had so often stood with her— 
on the cliff overlooking the sea. I was 
alone, however, and chancing to look over 
into the depths below, a sight met my eyes 
which seemed to turn my blood cold, and 
stop the pulsations of my heart; for down on 
the rocks was a slender, girlish figure, robed 
in white, with long, fair hair fluttering in 
the breeze. The face was turned from me, 
but I needed no second glance to know who 
it was I saw. The tide seemed to be rising 
with a horrible and unnatural rapidity—now 
it rose higher and had reached the girl’s 
knees, and on it came, higher and higher, 
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till it had covered the whole figure; and still 
the water was rising. I could look no 
longer. With a loud cry of ‘“ Nellie, Nel- 
lie!’ I rushed forward, and, with a great 
start, I awoke to find it only adream. But 
euch had been its horrible vividness, that I 
could not shake off the impression that it 
had made upon me. The only way to banish 
it would be to go down and see with my own 
eyes that my darling was safe and sound. 

I could not rest until I had been to East- 
cliffe, and accordingly I went. The little 
town looked just the same as ever, and I felt 
@ new man as I walked along, inhaling the 
fresh sea-breeze, and listening to the sound 
of the waves. As I came near Beach House 
I looked eagerly at the window, half hoping 
to see Nellie; but in this I was doomed to 
disappointment. The hall door stood ajar, 
and, as I had often done before, I entered 
without ceremony, and passed on to the sit- 
ting-room. 

I opened the door; but the sight that met 
my eyes made me draw back. Mrs. Mac- 
donald was sitting on the sofa, and kneeling 
at her feet was a dark-haired young man. 
His arms were flung round her, and his face 
was buried on her knees. Mrs. Macdonald 
was bending over him; but at the sound of 
my step the young fellow started to his feet, 
and she glanced up quickly. Her face was 
bathed in tears, but the look of rapture 
upon it was unequalled by anything I had 
ever seen. She caught my hand in hers. 

‘¢Oh, my friend,’’ she cried, ‘‘ Heaven has 
been very good to me! See—this is my son; 
he has been given back to me after I had 
thought him dead! /Yes,’’? she went on, 
_ catching my look of utter amazement, ‘ this 
is indeed my son! ”’ 

I looked at the young fellow by her side, 
in whom I saw the son she had so long 
mourned as dead, and whom every one 
thought to be sleeping in his lonely grave 
in the depths of the distant ocean. He was 
a handsome youth, tall and slight, with his 
mother’s earnest dark eyes. His face bore 
traces of illness, which lent a delicate ef- 
feminacy to his features, and made him 
appear younger than he really was. Mrs. 
Macdonald’s cyes seem fastened on his face, 
and she held one of his hands in both of 
hers, as if, by the touch of his warm flesh, 
to assure herself that this was her son, and 
no wraith of her imagination. I took all 
this in at a glance; and then, stretching out 
my hand to young Macdonald, I said:— 
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‘* Forgive mé for not telling you how glad 
I am to see you restored to your home and 
your mother; but this surprise has almost 
made me forget what I would say.” 

He took my hand somewhat hesitatingly, 
and his mother’s quick eye gaw it at once. 

“This is Mr. Lawrence, Willie,’”’ she said. 
‘I forgot for the moment you didn’t know 
him; but we can scarcely call him a new 
friend; he is the son of a very dear friend of 
mine, and has been so good to Nellie and me 
while you were—away.”’ 

She paused at the last word,and her happy 
face clouded as she thought what that time 
had been to her while he had been “‘ away.” 
Her son did not notice it; but at the name of 
Nellie he started. 

‘‘Mother,”? he exclaimed, impetuously, 
‘‘ where is Nellie? Why haven’t I seen her 
yet?” 

‘“* Nellie ?”’ repeated Mrs. Macdonald, ab- 
sently. ‘‘ Where is Nellie? Ah, my boy,”’ 
she answered, collecting herself, ‘‘ you will] 
find your cousin much changed! She was 
very ill, Willie, while you were away.”’ 

Again at the last word an expression of 
pain came over the patient face. 

‘Where is she now, though?’ persisted 
her son, impatiently. 

‘‘She went out some hours ago,’’ answered 
Mrs. Macdonald. ‘‘ She will be back again 


directly. I expect she is down on the 
beach. She sits there for hours sonmie- 
times.”’ 


‘¢T will go and look for her, mother,’ said 
young Macdonald. ‘I can’t wait any longer 
without seeing her.” 

He was about to start off, forgetful of 
everything; but his mother caught hie hand. 

‘“‘] may come with you, may I not, my 
son ?’’ she entreated. 

‘‘Do, mother,’’ he replied, suddenly re- 
membering himself. 

She took his arm, and, turning to me, 
signed to me to go with them; and so to- 
gether we went down on tothe beach. But 
we looked in vain for Nellie; she was no- 
where to be seen. The day was stormy. 
There was scarcely any one about but a few 
fisher-boys and girls. There was not a boat 
out. The boats were all drawn up high, as 
the tide was coming in. Involuntarily I 
went up to them, thinking I should geta 
look at the ‘* Highland Laddie.”? I should 
have known the little boat at a glance, and 
did not need to look twice to convince myself 
she was missing. 
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Iasked one of the boys if he had seena 
young lady start off in a boat that afternoon. 
No, he had not, he answered. Did he know 
then, I inquired, if old Johnson was out? 
At this he grinned as if mightily amused. 
The wan Johnson had been ill in bed some 
days, he informed me; and then he beat a 
retreat. 

In a minute afterwards, as I stood think- 
ing, he returned, bringing with him an 
urchin who seemed anxious to say some- 
thing, but who evidently suffered from ex- 
cess of modesty. However, after much 
prompting and encouragement from my first 
young friend, the new-comer stated that he 
had seen the young lady who lived in the big 
house above set off all alone in the *‘ High- 
land Laddie’’ that very morning. I in- 
quired eagerly which way she had gone, to 
which the boy replied by pointing in the 
direction of Walney Head. I returned to 
my companions and told them what I had 
heard. 

‘““T think,” I said to Mrs. Macdonald, 
“your niece has gone up Walney Head way, 
for a boy told me he had seen her start.”’ 

“Who was with her?” asked young Mac- 
donald. 

‘“‘ She was alone,’’ I replied. 

‘“‘Alone!l’’ he cried. ‘Surely she would 
never go alone ? ” 

‘““Oh, yes!” said Mrs. Macdonald. ‘She 
aften goes alone—in fact, she will let no one 
go with her.” 

‘“‘And youlet her go, mother ?’’ exclaimed 
her son, reproachfully. 

Mrs. Macdonald listened with a pained ex- 
pression on her face to her son’s words. 

“I do not think you need alarm yourself 
about your cousin,’’ I said tohim, ‘I have 
watched her go out alone dozens of times.’ 

Young Macdonald scarcely seemed to hear 
me. He was evidently thinking of what he 
had just heard. Alt at once he roused him- 
telf. 

‘“*Mother,”’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ 1 shall take a 
boat and go after Nellie!” 

Then, without waiting for any answer, he 
turned and went towards the spot where the 
boats were secured. Mrs. Macdonald and I 
followed him. 

‘I will go with you,’’ I said to him. 

‘“‘As you please,”’ he returned, unfastening 
a boat. 

The mother stood beside her newly-found 
son, watching his every movement. Pres- 
ently he turned to her. 


‘* Mother, dear,’ he said, gently and ca- 
ressingly, ‘‘ we shall not be long gone. You 
must not stayhere. You look so tired. Let 
me take you in-doors.”’ 

‘No, I will stay here,’? answered Mrs. 
Macdonald. ‘*I could not rest in-doors.”’ 

‘¢ There is nothing to alarm yourself about, 
mother,”’ said her son. ‘‘You will have us 
back again in no time.”’ 

He kissed her, and signed to me to jump 
into the boat. I sprang in, and we pushed 
off, leaving Mrs. Macdonald standing watch- 
ing us. We were silent for a while, each 
occupied with his own anxious thoughts. 
All at once a sudden exclamation broke from 
my companion. 

‘Look, look!’ he cried, excitedly, point- 
ing to some dark object alittle ahead. ‘‘ Do 
you see that? What is it, do you think?” 

I followed the direction -of his hand, and 
saw what looked to me likea boat. Without 
a word we made for it. We came nearer. 
It was a boat—but it was empty. We could 
scarcely believe our eyes. Young Macdon- 
ald gave a sigh of relief. 

“‘It is not the ‘ Highland Laddie,’’’ he 
said, ‘‘ for there is no one in her.’? 

I made no reply. A strange feeling of 
terror seemed to come over me, and a semse 
as of something tightening round my heart 
and depriving me of strengtn and breath, 
for I had a conviction that the boat before 
us was the ‘“‘ Highland Laddie,’’ in which 
case, where was she whom we had come to 
seek? We pulled on, and in another in- 
stant we had come up with her, to find my 
fears realized. There was no mistaking the 
boat, even had we not been able to read the 
name, which stood out with mocking dis- 
tinctness in letters of blue and gold. I re- 
mained for the moment speechless, staring 
fixedly at the fatal letters. All power of 
thought seemed to have deserted me. Iwas 
recalled to myself by the sight of my com- 
panion. He half rose from his seat, his face 
turned ashy white, and he sank back again. 

“*QOh, merciful Heaven!” he cried hoarse- 
ly, and then dropped his head upon his 
hands and groaned aloud. 

I forgot my own feelings as I listened to 
him. I leaned forward and touched him on 
the shoulder. He started. 

‘‘Let me alone!” he cried, fiercely. 
‘¢ How dare you touch me? You are a mur- 
derer! You watched her go out alone 
dozens of times, you told me, and you must 
have known what it would lead to sooner or 
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later. You and the others have sent her to 
her death! O Nellie, my darling!’ he went 
on, a great sob in his voice, ‘‘ why did I ever 
leave you?” 

The sight of his despairing, white face 
filled me with pity. I took no notice of his 
harsh speech. 

‘‘ Try to calm yourself,” I said, soothingly. 

‘‘Calm myself?’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘It’s 
all very well for you to say ‘ calm yourself! ’ 
You may well becalm. You lose nothing in 
Nellie, and I lose my all. She was nothing 
to you; to me she was life itself!” 

Ah, he could not know what he was say- 
ing, poor boy—his distress made him unac- 
countable for his words! 

All at once I noticed that the sculls were 
lying along the boat, just as any one would 
put them on getting out, and then an idea 
flashed across my mind. 

‘¢ Look!’ I cried, eagerly. ** Nothing has 
happened to Nellie in the boat, for just see 
how the sculls are lying! She has most 
probably gone ashore somewhere, and her 
boat has been carried out by the tide.”’ 

Young Macdonald looked up moodily, with 
dull, hopeless eyes. 

‘‘In that case,’ he said, ‘‘ she will have 
perished miserably on the rocks, for it is high 
tide now.”’ 

His words sent a cold shudder through my 
frame, for they brought to my mind, for the 
first time since we had started, my dream. 

‘¢ Tell me,”’ I cried, ‘‘ would it be high tide 
everywhere now ?”’ 

‘¢ No, not everywhere,” he replied. ‘ In 
some places, as you must know, the cliffs 
recede, and are easy enough to climb; but 
in others they are straight as a wall, and I 
know the water rises up tothem. Perhaps 
she has put in somewhere, and the tide has 
carried out the ‘ Highland Laddie,’ in which 
case she will walk home; or perhaps ’’—— 

Here he stopped short, and | heard him 
draw his breath hard. 

‘Let us get on!’’ I cried, feverishly, 
bringing all my energy to bear on sending 
our boat through the water. 

We both worked with a will, and seemed 
literally to fly. I could see how my compan- 
ion scanned the rocks which were not yet 
under water, and how he started at every 
sound. For myself, a dull, numb sort of 
feeling seemed to have come over me, and 
with every stroke I felt as if the little hope 
within me grew fainter and fainter. The 
dusk coming on warned us of the time we 


had been out, and it seemed to throw a great 
gloom over us. Still we rowed on. And 
now we were close up to Walney Head, 
which rose straight as a wall before us. But 
what was that I saw? Was there not some- 
thing standing out against the rock? Was 
I dreaming again the dream of the previous 
night? No, it was no dream, for my com- 
panion saw it, too—saw through the gather- 
ing gloom something white; and, as we drew 
nearer, we could distinguish the slender fig- 
ure of the girl we had come in search of. 

Yes, it was she, just as I had scen her in 
my dream, standing upright on a little ledge 
of rock which jutted out about three feet 
from the base of the cliff. The water had 
risen to her feet, and the spray dashed 
against her dress, as she stood with her 
hands clasped in one another as if in prayer, 
without the least expression of terror or dis- 
may on her white face, waiting calmly for 
her death. My heart sent up a hearty 
thanksgiving that we were in time to save 
her. Young Macdonald half rose. 

‘¢ Nellie, Nellie! ’? he called; but his voice 
came thick and low, like one speaking in his 
sleep. I forced him down on to his seat. 

‘‘Sit down,’’ I whispered, imperatively. 
‘¢ She has not seen us yet. Don’t let her see 
you until we are close upon her. She has 
none too firm a footing, and the sight of you 
might give her a shock.”’ 

He obeyed like achild. And now we di- 
rected all our energies to get close to the 
rock. This was a matter of no small difficul- 
ty; for in attempting to get near enough to 
reach the girl, we were in danyer of being 
dashed against the cliff. Nellie’s eyes had 
the far-off look in them I remembered so 
well. She did not see us till we were quite 
close; then the sound of our oars caught her 
ears. She looked down eagerly, and at the 
same moment a loud, passionate cry of 
‘¢ Nellie, Nellie!’ rang through the air; the 
rocks took up the cry and echoed it, and the 
girl started violently. Young Macdonald 
sprang up in the boat. 

‘¢ Nellie, Nellie!’ he cried again. 

This time she looked straight in the direc- 
tion from which the sound came. Her eyes 
fell upon the face turned up to her. She 
swayed, tottered, and would have fallen into 
the water beneath, but for the two strong 
arms held up to her, which caught her and 
saved her. The boat rocked violently, and I 
fully expected that the next instant we 
should ali be precipitated into the sea: but 
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I steadied the little craft as best I could, and 
almost by a miracle she recovercd herself. 

Meanwhile, young Macdonald, with Nellie 
tightly clasped in his arms, had no thought 
for anything else. She lay back, with her 
sweet, white face resting on his breast, and 
her long hair flowing around her. She had 
fainted, and lay so still and inert, with such 
a profoundly peaceful expression, that one 
would almost have thought she was dead; 
and for the moment, as I watched her lying 
there in her lover’s arms, the wild thought 
crossed me—Heaven forgive me!—that I 
would almost have been glad had she been 
lying dead before my eyes. What right had 
he to her? I cried, passionately, in my heart. 
Had he not deserted her in the time gone 
by, and thereby resigned his right to her? 

Soon better and calmer thoughts came to 
me. The moon rosc, shedding her soft rays 
over the now calm waters, and, as my eyes 
rested on them, I marveled to think they 
should ever have tossed and tumbled in tu- 
multuous rage; and involuntarily I sent up 
a silent prayer that the waves of stormy 
passion which were beating on my heart, 
might, like them, be hushed and still, and 
leave me in peace. 

For many weary days after the day of so 
much moment to Mrs. Macdonald, Nellie lay 
hovering between life and death. The 
shock and exposure brought on a fever; and 
at times we almust feared she had only es- 
caped one death to perish by another. But 
youth and a good constitution brought her 
round, and she recovered consciousness to 
find that the lover she had mourned so deep- 
ly was restored to her alive and well. 

She was never tired of hearing the tale of 
her cousin’s wonderful experiences, and of 
the extraordinary chain of accidents which 
had kept him from them so long, and caused 


them so much misery. It appeared that, 
goaded by his cousin’s seeming indifference, 
young Macdonald, in a fit of passion, had 
taken passage for New Zealand. Before he 
was half way there, he had repented his 
folly, and immediately on his arrival he had 
embarked in a returning vessel. The ship 
had foundered, and most of those on board 
had perished; but he and the rest of the 
survivors had been picked up by an outward- 
bound vessel, and had been taken back to 
New Zealand. Here he had been seriously 
ill with a fever, brought on by what he had 
undergone; and thus for a long time his re- 
turn home had been delayed. 


And so it has, as old Johnson said, all 
come right in the end for ‘‘ Miss Nellie, bless 
her!’ and for the old man, too; for, though 
his son could never return to him, he has 
passed across the sea of death, and joined 
him in the land where there are no more 
partings. Mrs. Macdonald looks the picture 
of content when I see her, as I do, with her 
son and daughter by her side, and her grand- 
children around her. As for me—well, I 
am ‘‘ an old bachelor.’’ I suppose I was, as 
my friends used to say, cut out for one; but 
I do not know that 1 should have objected, 
had fate been propitious, to take a wife to 
my heart,and see children growing up about 
me calling me ‘‘father.”’ 

I have kept the secret of the one passion 
of my life well. No one has ever guessed 
it. But though years have gone by since 
the events recorded took place, they are all 
as fresh in my memory as ever, and have for 
me a never-failing interest. Life has held 


for me many good gifts, though not the one 
I most coveted; and in the happiness of 
those dear to me I rejoice, and, if not per- 
fectly content, I am happy. 





THE SEIDLITZ POWDERS. 


BY JOHN JONES. 


APTAIN TOM, as we called him, was a 
man who had seen the world in the 
true sense of the term. He had been from 
one end of it to the other—from the North 
Pole to the South, and from the farthest 
island in the Pacific to the most extreme 
land in the Atlantic. He had been in every 
city in the Old World and the New. He 
had drunk blood with the negroes under the 
very equator, and vodki with the fur-clad 
natives of Northern Russia. He had smoked 
opium with the Chinese, and tobacco with 
the Indians in the Rocky Mountains. Every 
place, everything, worth seeing he had seen, 
and now in his old age, he had settled down 
in a snug little home of his own, not many 
miles from a certain ‘big town” in New 
England, where he could look out on the 
blue waters he loved so well. He was a 
keen, shrewd fellow, with a hearty love of 
fun, and, in spite of his roving propensities, 
had managed to acquire a considerable sum 
with which to keep comfortable in his latter 
days. He had married late in life a woman 
who had waited patiently for him twenty 
years, and now he had a happy home, or “a 
snug harbor,’’ as he laughingly called it. 

Captain Tom was a great favorite with the 
young people, and in my own young days it 
was one of my delights to visit the old man. 
We were all sure of a warm welcome, for 
Captain Tom was a merry, sociable old fel- 
low, and was fond of young company. Many 
a tale he told us, too, some thrilling, some 
laughable. One of these it is my purpose to 
relate here. 

Many years ago, towards the beginning of 
the century, Captain Tom took it into his 
head to visit India. He first turned his at- 
tention to that part of it occupied by the 
English. He was anxious to see the coun- 
try, and was also bent upon arather singular 
speculation. He had heard it said that it 
would be a charitable deed for some one to 
introduce Seidlitz Powders into that tropical 
region; that, besides forming a most de- 
lightful beverage for that climate, they 
would greatly add tothe health of the peo- 
ple, and prove a sovereign remedy in many 
cases of sickness to which India is liable. 
This put Captain Tom in the notion of intro- 


ducing the powders himself. Besides the 
charitable part of the operation, it seemed 
to the captain that this was a chance for 
realizing a handsome sum of money on his 
investment. He laid out all his spare cash 
in Seidlitz Powders, and set out for India, 
laughed at by every one to whom he com- 
municated his scheme. 

In due time he reached India, and set to 
work, traveling from one city to another. 
His powders sold slowly at first, and for 
a while the captain thought he had made a 
mistake for once in his life. At last, how- 
ever, he sold a box to a high grandee, who 
was so pleased with.the effect that he has- 
tened to the Sultan of Delhi, to relate the 
delights of the wonderful drink sold by the 
Yankee Magician. The next day, Captain 
Tom received the Sultan’s commands to re- 
pair to the palace. The order was obeved 
with a light heart. 

Upon being ushered into the royal pres- 
ence, he was graciously received. The Sul- 
tan told him he had heard of his wonderful 
drink, and was anxious to try it. First, 
however, he required Captain Tom to mix 
and drink before him, so that he might see 
the effect for himself. Captain Tom obeved, 
and tossed off a bumper of the foaming 
liquid, to the great delight of the Sultan, who 
at once commanded him to mix six of the 
powders, so that his gracious palate might 
have six times the pleasure of that of an un- 
believer. Captain Tom was about to remon- 
strate, when the Sultan commanded him to 
obey in silence. 

The powders were mixed, and the soda 
was swallowed. The Sultan made a wry 
face, and called the captain an impostor. 
Captain Tom then explained that the pleas- 
ure was obtained by minting the acid with 
the salts, and before he could make himself 
thoroughly understood, the: Sultan raised 
the acid solution to his lips and drained it, 
to the captain’s horror and dismay. There 
was a grave silence for a moment, and then 
the Sultan sprang to his feet with a yell, and 
clapped his hands to his stomach. 

“Allah! il Allah!” he shouted, the froth 
from the effervescence flying from his mouth, 
and the fumes of the carbonic acid bringing 
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tears tohiseyes. ‘Allah! il Allah! the dog 
has poisoned me! Off with his head.’’ 

Foaming at the mouth, and writhing with 
pain and terror, the mighty monarch rolled 
on the floor, and made the hall resound with 
his cries. Poor Captain Tom’s fate seemed 
settled; for at the command of the Sultan, 
he was seized, and a sword whirled over his 
head. Breaking from his captors, he pros- 
trated himself at the feet of the monarch and 
implored mercy, telling him that he had mis- 
taken his directions, and offering to relieve: 
him from his trouble. The last part of this 
speech was successful. TheSultan relented, 
and was placed on his cushions again. Cap- 
tain Tom then admivistered to him a dose 
of pure brandy which he had with him. Be- 
liever as he was, the Sultan swallowed it 
gladly, and this, as the effervescence had 
now subsided, soon made the monarch feel 
gloriously. 

Captain Tom then asked him to try a glass 
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of his mixing. The Sultan did 80, smacked 
his lips with pleasure, and swore by the 
beard of the Prophet that the Yankee Magi- 
cian was a good fellow, after all. He made 
the captain show him how to mix the pow- 
ders, laughed at his own mistake, and 
bought the captain’s entire stock at more 
than three times its market value in India. 
He even offered to make the captain one of 
his most favored grandees, if the latter 
would become a Mussulman. But Captain 
Tom, not anticipating any verv beneficial 
results from the very free use which he 
knew the monarch would make of the pow- 
ders, wisely declined the offer, and returned 
to Calcutta with nearly ten thousand dollars 
more than he had hoped to make on his 
stock, thanks to the liberality of the Sultan. 

It is related that the Sultan died in a few 
months of a disease resembling cholera, 
brought on by his intemperate use of a drink 
prepared by a wonderful Yankee Magician. 





AN ADVENTURE ON THE ROAD. 


BY JUAN SANTILLAN. 


ET up, George! It’s time for the dili- 

genve,’’ said C——, jumping out of 

bed, and shaking me lustily. ‘* Get up, or 
we'll be left.” 

In the fall of 1879, C—— and I were trav- 
eling for an American house through the 
central part of Mexico, and having on the 
day previous finished our business in the 
city of Leon we were now about to take our 
departure for Guanajuato. 

‘““What time is it?’’ I asked, drowsily, 
turning over and wrapping the blankets 
around me. 

‘It is half-past two now and the diligence 
leaves before three. Come, get up! Ihave 
no idea of staying in this place any longer 
than I can help.”’ ; 

More conversant with the ways of Mexi- 
can diligences than my companion I quietly 
went to sleep again, and did not arouse my- 
self until three o’clock, then dressing leis- 
urely I walked into the breakfast-room 
where I found C—— endeavoring to make a 
thick-headed servant understand that he 
wanted his coffee, and much disgusted with 


everything Mexican, hotels and. stage com- 
panies especially. 

The sight of a small piece of silver worked 
wonders with the sleepy servant, and in a 
few moments we were discussing a dish of 
fried eggs and cups of excellent Colina cof- 
fee such as one only finds in Mexico. | 

During our meal we were attracted by a 
noise in the courtyard and walking into the 
corridor we saw the diligence being brought 
out. It.was a huge, red Troy coach similar 
to those used in the western part of the 
United States at no very distant period. 
by the driver’s seat hung two whips and a 
bag of stones. One whip was supplied with 
a long lash for use on the leading mules, 
while the other carried a short one for the 
benefit of the wheel animals; the stones 
were used with great dexterity and impar- 
tiality on the heads, hips and ears of the en- 
tire team. 

The mules, seven in number, were har- 
nessed in a style peculiar to Mexican dili- 
gences, two wheel mules, then three abreast 
and finally two leaders, the harness of th 
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team consisting of very little else beside 
their bridles, collars and a pair of rope 
traces. 

In spite of the earliness of the hour the 
beasts seemed to be quite lively, kicking at 
their grooms and at one another, and braying 
in a most spirited and cheerful manner. It 
was nearly four o’clock when we took our 
places on top of the diligence, and shortly 
afterward it rolled under the great archway 
into the silent streets, rattling and jolting 
for several minutes over the rough pave- 
ments, and finally acquiring an easy, swinging 
motion as it struck the main highway out- 
side of the town. 

For a while we sped along in darkness, but 
after some time the sun rose, disclosing on 
all sides of us long stretches of wheat fields 
dotted here and there with clumps of green 
trees, or with white-walled rancherias. 

At the first station I got down, and while 
the mules were being changed I took a look 
at the inside passengers. They were three 
in number aud two of them were armed; a 
German merchant from Tacatecas, a student 
on his way to Mexico, and a middle-aged 
lady who spent most of her time in reading 
a small prayer-book. Here we were joined 
by a ranchero with yellow leather boots, a 
red serape or blacket, and a huge revolver. 
This formidable personage entered the stage 
with a great flourish, and, having settled 
himself to his satisfaction, he thrust his 
head out of the window to say a parting 
word to several admiring friends gathered 
round to see him off. 

‘¢ Good-by, Don Anastasio, a good trip to 
you, and may the gentlemen of the road al- 
low you to pass unmolested,’ said one. 

‘‘Ha!l hal hal’? laughed another. “I 
don’t think many of them would care to try 
Don Anastasio.” 

“‘-rhey had better confess themselves be- 
fore they come in sight of this coach,” said 
the Don. Then addressing his fellow-pas- 
sengers, ‘‘ Gentleman, may I rely upon you 
in case of an attack? Of course there is no 
probability of any such occurrence, but still 
it is best to be prepared for anything. Will 
you fight?” 

‘To the last,’ said the German, tapping 
his carbine. 

‘* Death sooner than surrender,”’ cricd the 
student, with a dramatic flourish of his pistol. 

The middle-aged lady drew her shawl 
closer about her body and read her prayer- 
book a trifle faster. 


‘And you, Senor Americano,’’ said the 
ranchero, to me, ‘ will you fight if ladrones 
should appear?” 

‘¢ How about that, C——?’’ I asked, ‘‘shall 
we fight if we should meet a band of rob- 
bers?” 

C—— peered over the top of the stage and 
remarked: — 

*¢ Well, I shouldn’t wonder if we did.” 

I then assured the insiders that we would 
stand by them at all hazards, and mounting 
to my airy seat at the driver’s call, I caught 
the last glimpse of the friends waving their 
handkerchiefs, as the stage rolled away with 
seven fresh mules kicking and bucking in 
the traces. 

I questioned the driver and his assistant, 
alittle fellow of about twelve, whose busi- 
ness it was to stone the mules, about the 
robberies which had been committed along 
the road, and was, forthwith, regaled until 
dinner-time with a series of blood-curdling 
adventures in which they claimed to have 
taken part. Both stood in mortal fear of the 
malditos ladrones, and solemnly warned us 
against any attempt at resistance which they 
said would be equivalent to certain death. 

We stopped for dinner at a small village, 
and having got a bad meal for a high price 
we again took our seats and turned our faces 
toward Guanajuato. 

The sun was very oppressive, shining 
down on our unprotected backs and blis- 
tering our necks. It made us use language 
more forcible than polite in expressing our 
opinion of the empty pocket-books which 
had forced us to take outside accommoda- 
tions. Under the combined effects of din- 
ner, our canteens and the sun, C—— com- 
menced to nod and I grew so drowsy that I 
could barely distinguish the objects along 
the roudside. 

Suddenly there was a clatter of hoofs be- 
hind us a horseman dashed by at full speed 
and caught our near leader by the bridle, 
while another rider galloped up, and level- 
ing his pistol at the driver ordered us to 
halt. 

Without raising my carbine from my lap 
I pulled the trigger, and by a fortunate 
chance my bullet struck the challenger full 
in the face, while a shot from C——'s weap- 
on tumbled the man at the mules from his 
saddle. These two lucky shots saved us 
from immediate capture. 

Our’ frightened animals plunged a few 
rods further and then stopped. We looked 
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back and saw the whole road alive with 
horsemen galloping down upon us, firing 
their pistols and yelling like demons, They 
might have numbered thirty or more, but as 
it was we did not stop to count them but 
dropped behind the mail-bags and opened 
fire, whereupon they scattered to right and 
left forming a semicircle about us, and still 
keeping up their fusillade. 

Having repulsed their first attack we be- 
gan to reload as fast as possible but scarcely 
had we ceased firing when the robbers 
charged again, this time pressing quite close 
to the diligence and riddling it with their 
bullets. I fired as fast as my Winchester 
would allow, but C——, as cool as if in a 
shooting-gallery, aimed every shot. 1 could 
hear him, between the explosions, chuckling 
when a ball went home or swearing between 
his teeth when he missed his mark. The 
highwaymen emptied their pistols and drew 
off, this time, however, enclosing us in a 
complete circle, and thus having us securely 
trapped they proceeded to reload at their 
leisure. 

Our driver and his assistant were cower- 
ing under the mail-bags, white with terror; 
from the interior of the diligence we could 
hear the middle-aged lady praying at the top 
of her voice, and vowing candles promiscu- 
ously to every saint in the calendar; the stu- 
dent had thrown his pistol out of the window 
at the first alarm, and was calling lustily for 
us to surrender without further resistance; 
the German sat perfectly dazed, with his 
rifle between his knees, and unable to fire a 
shot, while the big ranchero, as we after- 
ward learned, had wrapped his blanket 
around his head and had crawled under the 
seat. 

C— touched my shoulder. 

‘‘ My cartridges are gone!’ he whispered. 

Inostinctively I put my hand to my ammu- 
nition belt; there were only three rounds left. 
it was nothing less than a divine providence 
which kept the rascals from charging at that 
moment. If they had done so our fate 
would have been sealed. 

C—— seized his valise which was lying 
beside him, and throwing it to the boy ex- 
claimed :— 

‘“Open it! There are cartridges inside. 
Open it for your life! ”’ 

The boy bungled with the fastening, and 
presently as a shot whizzed over our heads, 
he dropped the valise and lay flat on the roof. 
With an oath C—— seized him by the shirt 
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and pushed him through a window into the 
interior of the diligence while the ready- 
witted driver with a slash of his knife cut 
the valise half intwo. C caught a box 
of cartridges, and tearing it open scattered 
its contents over the top of the stage. At 
that instant the robbers charged again. 

Led by a fellow on an enormous black 
horse, they came at us with a rush, many of 
them riding behind their animals and firing, 
Indian fashion, under the beasts’ necks. 

‘‘ Now for it, George! Keep cool and 
don’t waste your cartridges.”’ 

The foremost robber was within twenty 
paces of us when | covered him, but just as 
I fired the black horse reared, and my shot 
killed the animal instead of his rider. They 
fell together and the rest of the party, dis- 
mayed by the loss of their leader, again re- 
treated. 

Although pinned to the earth by his fallen 
steed the robber was by no means dead as I 
presently found out. Ue drew his pistol 
quietly, and taking a rest on his aim puta 
bullet through my hat. C—— answered at 
once but without effect. Another shot 
ripped open a mail-bag on which I was lying, 
and again C—— fired and missed his aim. 
A third and fourth ball followed in rapid 
succession and I felt a sharp pain shoot 
through my right shoulder. 

‘‘He has hit you, George,” said C 
‘¢ Lie still and let me see how badly you are 
hurt,’ and with his natural recklessness he 
raised himself on his arm to get a better 
look at my wound. 

‘* Be careful, C——, don’t expose your- 
self! Watch that fellow on the ground.”’ 

The warning was not a minute too soon, 
for, as he dodged, a fifth projectile tore 
along the top of the coach. 

*¢ Lie still, you ugly vermin!” shouted my 
comrade, catching up his carbine and firing. 
‘‘There now, I don’t think we shall have 
any more trouble from you. Load your gun 
with your well arm, George, and I will use 
it when mine gives out. Get your pistol out 
of your belt, too.” 

I did as directed, and C-——, taking a 
steady aim over my head, shot a man off of 
his horse immediately in front of us. The 
rest of the robbers in that direction scat- 
tered. 

‘¢ Now,’’? C—— cried to the driver, ‘‘ whip 
up your mules and get out of this! ”’ 

‘¢Senor, the mules are tangled up. They 
can’t pul) a pound.”’ 
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Instantly I covered him with my revolver. 

‘Quick! or I’ll send you into the next 
world! ” 

‘I prefer to go to Guanajuato, senor,”’ he 
answered, and catching up his whip, he 
showered such a storm of blows upon the 
backs of his animals that they literally kicked 
themselves into the traces and started up 
the road at specd which defied pursuit. 

The robbers tried to make another attack, 
but a few shots drove them off, and the last 
we saw of them was the tails of their horses 
disappearing over a low ridge to southward. 
An hour later, we galloped into Guanajuato, 
the coach and luggage filled with bullet- 
holes, but strange to say, except my own 
wound, which proved to be but slight, not 
one of the passengers had been touched. 

We immediately called at the police head- 
quarters, and filed our depositions, the stud- 
ent making it a special point to tell what he 
would have done if he had not dropped his 
pistol at the beginning of the fight. The Ger- 
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man did not seem to have fully recovered 
from his dazed condition, and the big 
ranchero was nowhere to be found, having 
slunk away as soon as the diligence had 
stopped. 

The middle-aged lady was met at the 
stage-office by her husband, a genial old gen- 
tleman, who, having heard an account of 
the day’s adventures, shook hands with C— 
and myself, invited us to dinner, and after- 
ward gave us a large order on the house 
which we represented. 

On the day following the fight a squad of 
cavalry visited the scene of action, and 
brought in five bodies, among which we 
recognized that of the leader, whose bullet 
had grazed my shoulder. 

The State troops of Guanajuato afterward 
took the matter in hand, and almost the en- 
tire gang met with summary justice, which 
means in Mexico, ‘‘ Cuatro pasos, cinco 
balazos!’? Or, translated, ‘‘ Four paces and 
five rifle-shots.”’ 


THE “GORGON.” 


BY W. H. MACY. 


No. 7. 


A NIGHT ON THE Rocks. — ALMOST A SHIPWRECK. 
We JOIN THE Str. THADDEUS FLEET. 


HE breeze had 
hauled to the 
southward, 
light and 
balmy. Had 
the change oc- 
curred in the 
morning, it 
would have 
been most fav- 
orable for our 
purpose of 
looking into the sound; but we dared not 
run in during the night, as the dangers, if 
any, in the shape of tides or sunken rocks, 
were entirely unknown to us. To our sur- 
prise, the weather still held clear, and the 
orders were to stand off and on through the 
night, so as to keep about the same distance 
and position with respect to the land, until 
daylight should enable us to sce our way in. 

When we came on deck for the middle 





watch, the ship was on the western tack, 
and the loom of the mountains on the Asiatic 
coast could be distinguished ahead, while 
the island of Karaghinsky stretched abeam 
of us, not less than four miles distant. 

‘We'll be just right in the morning if the 
fog will only hold off,’ remarked Mr. Nor- 
ton, as he stood in the waist, a few minutes 
after taking charge of the deck. ‘‘ We can 
swing her off at daylight, and look in be- 
tween the island and the mainland.”’ 

‘¢ Where is our partner?’ asked Francis- 
co. “Can you see him ?”? 

‘‘'Yes; there he is, off the lee-quarter, 
with a light set. He wants to keep just 
abreast of that bay, where his two boats 
went in. I think they have not come off 
yet. But, Frank, what makes the water 80 
smooth all at once? Glassy-like ?”’ 

‘*T don’t know, sir. There’s a good breeze 
aloft.” 

‘Yes, and the ship forges ahead quick, 
but 1 don’t like this smooth look. Give me 
that hand-lead.”’ 

The boatsteerer jumped into the maia- 
chains, and was in the act of swinging the 
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lead for a cast, when a slight trembling was 
perceptible under our feet. 

‘** Hard a-lee!’’ roared the officer. 
fly those head sheets! ”’ 

The ship luffed at ence with everything 
shivering, but though her headway was 
deadened, it was too late to escape the dan- 
ger, though she struck with less momentum. 
She appeared to slide upward, bumping 
smartly for a few seconds, then stopped, 
fixed, immovable, with not a ripple under 
the bow. The captain came leaping on 
deck, trousers in hand. 

‘* Mr. Norton, you’ve got the ship ashore!”’ 

‘*T know it, sir,’? answered the third 
mate, coolly. ‘*Lee fore braces, there: 
Haul everything in aback as fast as you 
can!" 

‘¢ Where’s the land ?”’ asked the old man, 
who had hardly got his wits about him yet. 

‘‘Here, abeam of us, four miles off. 
That’s the nearest land I know of, sir.”’ 

By this time all hands were on deck, and 
the situation began to be considered more 
coolly. It was evident that we had shot up 
on a ledge of rock, and hung only by the 
bow, for the lead gave twelve fathoms aft. 
She lay so still that scarcely any motion was 
perceptible. 

‘“We'd better carry the kedge right out, 
hadn’t we, sir?’ suggested the. mate. 

* Yes; out with it at once,’’ said the cap- 
tain, who was cool enough now that he 
understood the state of affairs. ‘Keep 
everything hard aback, and carry the kedge 
well out astern. Steward, get the signal 
lantern up, to set at the mizzen-peak. Clear 
away the gun, Mr. Bishop, and load her up. 
We must warn our neighbor, so that he 
won't get in the same scrape. One ship 
must be kept afloat, at all events.”’ 

The waist-boat was lowered away, and the 
kedge-anchor hung from her bow. The try- 
fires were extinguished, and the lumbered 
decks cleared up as much as possible, to 
make room to work. | 

‘* Bear a hand with that kedge! ”’ the cap- 
tain shouted, his anxiety increasing as he 
perceived the ship’s stern to swing a little. 


*¢ Let 


“Pull right out here, Mr. Paddack, and. 


drop it off the quarter! See that those fires 
are all out, and the pots bailed well down. 
Lively, now, lively! Get a strain on that 
kedge as soon as possible; if she swings 
broadside on, she’s a goner.”’ 

‘* All ready with the gun, sir,”’ reported 
the Bishop. 


‘*Fire away, then! Load right up, and 
fire again! Heave away, now, on your haw- 
ser, Mr. Pomroy!”’ 

Three times the report of the six-pounder 


rang across the smooth water, and soon 


afterward a gun was heard in response from 
the ‘‘ James and Margaret.’? We could also 
see that she neared us fast, having made all 
sail to come to our assistance. 

‘Light O!” sung out one of the men in 
the waist. 

‘¢ Where away ?”’ the captain asked. 

‘Down here on that point of land. I 
saw it flare up against the rocks just now. 
Yes, there it is, brighter than it was be- 
fore.”’ 

‘*T see it,’ said Captain Stetson. ‘‘It’sa 
bonfire on the point. It may be some wan- 
dering party of Russians, or perhaps Church’s 
men have built it. Yes, that’s most likely 
it. 99 

‘‘Tide’s rising a little, sir,’ hailed Mr. 
Pomroy, who had been sounding under the 
bows. 

‘‘ All right then; don’t heave any more 
strain on the hawser at present. We can’t 
do any more, we must wait till the flood.” 

The bonfire soon blazed up fiercely on the 
land, casting a bright glare upon the sterile 
background, but it was too distant to distin- 
guish human figures. The approaching 
sound of oars was heard in the direction of 
our consort, and soon afterward Captain 
Church and his boat’s crew jumped in on 
our deck. | 

‘‘Stetson,’’ said he, ‘‘ what sort: of a 
scrape have you got into here? Rearing up 
with your ‘Gorgon’s’ head all out of 
water. I don’t see any breakers near, nor 
any rollers.” 

‘*Not a ripple,’? replied our captain. 
‘‘-Yet here we are, hard and fast, with a 
kedge out.” 

‘*Moored head and stern, eh?” said 
Church. ‘ Well, I can’t say I want to have 
the wrecking of you, though you’ve got a fat 
lot of oil in your hold. Here’s my boat’s 
crew; make use of ’em if you want ’em, and 
I can send you more help as soon as I get all 
hands aboard, if you don’t float before that 
time. How’s the tide?” 

‘Rising. If it holds smooth, we shall haul 
her off before daylight.”’ 

‘‘Oh, yes; you are all right. There’s a 
‘great rise and fall here, in these high lati- 
tudes. You haven’t thrown your blubber 


overboard ?”? 
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‘“‘No. I’ve thrown nothing overboard yet. 
I sha’n’t give you a chance to skim any 
slicks, if I can possibly help it. Is that fire 
made by your men, do you suppose ?” 

‘TI presume it is. They heard the guns, 
and thought they were mine, so they came 
down and built a fire on the point. They 
are all right. They’ve got a humpback, I 
suppose, or a scrag, or something of the 
kind.”’ 

‘* Well, we can’t do any more for the old 
ship at present. We may as well go below a 
while. She lies as still as if she were in a 
dry dock.”’ 

‘¢ Start your fires, Stetson, and go to boil- 
ing,’’ said the rattle-headed Church. ‘‘ You 
are losing time.”’ 

‘*Not quite,’ answered the old man. 
‘‘Tll see her afloat before I dothat. If I 
have to leave her on these rock, and go home 
a-foot, I sha’n’t want the oil.” 

** No; but I shall,’’ returned Church, with 
a laugh. ‘I'll stay by you, Stetson, and 
‘strip you to a girt-line—that is, if Idon’t get 
the ‘‘ Jamie and Maggie’ into the same 
scrape. But, seriously, I think you’ll come 
off all right with the flood tide.”’ 

‘So do I. By the way, I suppose you 
have finished boiling? [don't see any light 
from your ship, except her signal lantern.”’ 

‘“Yes. I ‘cooled down’ just before night. 
My whale turned up two hundred and seven- 
ty barrels. Pretty well for a right whale, 
eh?” 

‘It’s a most singular fact,’ said our cap- 
tain, with a smile of incredulity, ‘that you 
New Londoners a:ways get those large 
whales.”’ 

‘Of course we do,’? Church returned. 
“We always pick them out. I wouldn’t ob- 
ject, though, to have that scrag of yours, so 
that I could stow down three hundred— 
round number, eh? ”’ 

‘*'You don’t need it. You'll call your 
whale three hundred, before you get the oil 
stowed down.” 

And the two captains vanished below, 
whence a suspicious clinking noise, heard 
coming up immediately afterwards, indicated 
the fortification of their stomachs with three 
doses. The ‘‘ generous’’ balsam probably 
reminded them that a pleasure shared with 
others is doubled, for the steward forthwith 
appeared at the mainmast with a brace of 
black bottles, and the mate’s call to grog was 
responded to by a grand rally. 

‘‘This is a quick way to find out how 
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many men we have got,” said the second 
mate. ‘‘Who’d have thought we could mus- 
ter such an army? You’ll have to trot out 
another bottle, steward.”’ 

Our New London friends had the first 
pulls at the tumbler, guests invariably hav- 
img the precedence in such cases. The 
‘Gorgon’? was, emphatically, a temper- 
ance ship; not total abstinence, for the 
words have very different meanings. On 
particular occasions, such as cutting a whale, 
or any extra duty in bad weather, it was 
thought well to administer an eye-opener; 
and, being somewhat of a rarity, we did 
not fail to make the most of it when we got 
it. 

‘‘ Stout three fingers, steward,’’ said one. 
‘Your fingers are not so wide as the old 
man’s.’” . 

‘¢Can’t I work a traverse round the main- 
mast, and come in for the second allow- 
ance ?’’ asked another. 

‘¢T’m looking out for that measure,’ said 
Mr. Pomroy, who was within hearing. ‘‘You 
needn’t try it.” 

‘¢T wouldn’t care if she run ona ledge of 
rocks every night in the week,” said old 
Kendall, smacking his lips in keen enjoy- 
ment of the liquor he had swallowed. 

The tension was kept up on the hawser by 
heaving a little at every motion of the ship, 
as the tide rose, and she was kept in the 
same direction, as if moored. At three 
o'clock, she began to move buoyantly, hang- 
ing, as it appeared, by a trifle; and half an 
hour later, with a fresh effort at the windlass 
brakes, aided by the power of her canvas, 
she slid suddenly into her own element, and, 
with a wild hurrah, we filled our topsails on 
the eastern tack. The pumps were tried, 
and she made no water. 

‘Well, I’m mighty glad for you, Stetson, 
that you are out of the kelp,” said Captain 
Church. ‘ But it was a wonderful chance 
for you. If there had been any swell at all, 
she’d have broken her back long ago.”’ 

‘‘T know it,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ But ‘all’s 
well that ends well.’ Here’s the season 
hardly begun yet, and I’ve been run into by 
the ‘ Dutchman,’ nipped in the ice-floes, and 
dry-docked on the rocks, but she is as tight 
as a jug yet. Start your fires again, Mr. 
Pomroy, and let the watch go below.”’ 

‘Well, good-by,” said the other. 
must go aboard. 
bay at daylight.” 

‘So do I. I will send in and try whether 


6é I 
I want to be close in to the 
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we can pull up our humpback, or pull the 
iron out of him. I don’t think I shall try to 
explore any further behind Karaghinsky.”’ 

We met Church’s boats at the mouth of 
the haven, coming out with a humpback in 
tow, as we pulled in. 

‘““We’ve eaten up your bear-steaks—all 
that you left,” hailed the New London mate. 

‘‘All right,” replied ours. ‘*Is our whale 
afloat yet ?”’ 

‘¢ Didn’t know you had one there.”’ 

‘“*’Yes; we sunk him day before yester- 
day.”’ 

‘*Well, he ought to come up now, if you 
give him a start.”’ 

‘“‘What’s that you’ve got piled in your 
boats?” 

‘‘Seal-skins. Got about fifty of them.”’ 

It appeared that they had killed and an- 
chored the whale, late in the day, and had 
afterwards stumbled upon a cove where they 
had surprised a rookery of seals, and killed 
the greater part of them. They decided to 
skin them, and make a night of it, and had 
built the fires on the point in answer to the 
guns, supposing their own ship had fired 
them. In their wandering, they had fallen 
upon our encampment, and found the bear- 
meat, which we had covered with stones, to 
save it from the birds. They knew nothing 
of our ship having been on the rocks. 

We easily found our drug-buoy, by the 
landmarks which we had noted; and, taking 
the line into the chocks, we brought a strain 
carefully upon it, fearful of pulling the iron 
out. Little by little we gained upon it, box- 
ing the boat down nearly gunwale-to, but 
the strain became less and less, and we 
gathered in faster, till we had coiled down 
four or five fathoms, when the tension re- 
laxed, and all was slack in our hands. 

‘Stern all, quick! out of the way!’ was 
the word; and we had hardly time to clear 
the track, when there was a lifting and bub- 
bling near us, as our humpback came to the 
surface with a jump, floating high and 
buoyant. 

‘‘He’s just mellow enough for boiling, 
now,’’ said the Bishop. ‘‘’Twould take a 
greater power to pull him down again, now, 
than it did to lift him.” 

In a few minutes our prize was in tow, 
and we were heading triumphantly out for 
the ship, a third boat reinforcing us as soon 
as the waif was seen flying as our signal of 
success. 

The breeze had freshened to a whole-top- 


sail gale when we arrived on board, and 
every preparation had been made to “‘ hook 
on,’’ as soon as he was fluked. 

‘‘T want to get out of this corner, now,’’ 
said the old man. ‘I’ve got enough of it,. 
and I’m afraid the fleet are letting into the 
bowheads up off Thaddeus. Here, Mr. 
Pomroy,’’ he added, ‘‘come here and take 
the spy-glass a minute. Just look at the 
place where we were docked half the night.’” 

I climbed a few ratlines of the forerig- 
ging, and followed the direction of the mate’s 
glass. The sea was getting up, under the 
influence of the increasing wind, and already 
the rollers could be seen to break with great 
violence over the spot where the ship had 
rested so immovably but a few hours before. 

‘¢ My stars!’ exclaimed the mate, after a 
long look at the breakers. ‘If she was 
there now, our consort wouldn’t get near 
enough to her to pick her bones! But that 
ledge wouldn’t be dangerous in a breeze, for 
we could see it in time to avoid it.”’ 

‘¢ Yes, so we could,”’ the captain assented- 
‘‘ But it’s going to blow on to a gale, and I 
can’t lose any more time here. We must — 
strip this humpback as fast as we can, and 
haul off shore while we can make an offing 
on the eastern tack.” 

The rock-bound coast of Siberia, from 
Karaghinsky Island towards Cape Olutorsk, 
makes a general direction a little north of 
east, the only dangerous wind for us being a 
south-easter of long continuance. But as 
the strength of the gale increased, it hauled 
to the south-west, and we made a fair wind 
of it, as soon as the bloated carcass of the 
humpback was stripped and abandoned to 
the ravenous birds. The ‘‘ James and Mar- 
garet’’ had the start of us by an hour or 
more, and as she sailed faster than the 
‘¢ Gorgon,’’ we were soon left to make our 
observations alone. 

For two days the gale followed us, with 
thick, murky weather, the sea short and 
chopping, owing to the comparative shallow- 
ness of the water, and the ship reeling off 
six or seven degrees of longitude each day. 
Not that she had anything to boast of in the 
way of sailing qualities, but that the degrees 
on the parallel of sixty north, were only half 
grown ones, of about thirty miles each— 
stunted, the Bishop said, like everything 
else in these regions, except bears and bow- 
heads. We were obliged to put out the 
fires again, and keep the blubber under 
hatches, as we were scudding nearly before 
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it, it being impossible to carry on the opera- 
tion of boiling, with the wind aft, as the fires 
cannot be made to draw. 

A stray humpback whale was seen and 
passed during the run. Finbacks were also 
met with, as a matter of course; this species, 
or some of its varieties, being found in every 
part of the ocean where the keel of the nav- 
igator has penetrated, in high or low lati- 
tudes, on soundings or off. ‘‘ Streams ”’ of 
ice were numerous, but generally of no great 
width, and such as could be avoided by a 
slight deviation from the course, for it was 
not desirable to come in contact with pieces 
of even moderate size, while running under 
swift headway. The muzzle and shoulders 
of a seal occasionally popped up in our track, 
the cunning animal staring at us a moment 
in blank astonishment, and diving out of 
view again, as if more than satisfied with his 
brief scrutiny. 

On the third morning the gale blew itself 
out, and we hauled to the wind, the land 
about Cape St. Thaddeus dimly visible in 
the distance, but inaccessible by reason of 
an icy barrier, and sixty ships in sight, all 
standing off and on, or lying aback to 
‘‘oam’’ with each other; but not a thread 
of smoke could be seen rising from one of 
them. Where, then, were the Lowheads? 

‘‘They haven’t found the whales yet,’’ 
said the old man, after leveling his glass to 
every point of the compass, examining the 
ships. ‘‘Our chance is as good as any- 
body’s, so we’ve lost nothing by our delay. 
Fire up again, now, and let’s astonish the 
fleet.” 

Astonishment and curiosity indeed seemed 
to have seized upon the captains of the near- 
est ships, as the dingy smoke-pall floated off 
our lee-quarter; and a disposition was im- 
mediately shown to close with us, and to 
“* speak the admiral.’’ A barque which was 
hovering on our weather-quarter edged off at 
once, and passed across our stern. His 
spotless canvas, and the bright paint in his 
waist, indicated that he had cut nothing 
since leaving port. He gave his name as 
the ‘‘ Rob Roy,’’ of Sag Harbor, Captain 
Winters, and after the usual salutations :— 

‘“Why don’t you hoist a broad pennant ? ” 
he asked. 

“What for?” 


“Why, you’ve got the only blubber in the 
fleet. Where did you get your whale ?”’ 

‘‘In Humpback Bay,” was the ready 
answer. 

‘‘ Humpback Bay! 
that?” 

‘‘Tt’s a new discovery, in here to the 
westward. Come aboard, and I’ll tell you 
all about it.” 

‘Thank you; I can’t stop now. What 
have you got this season ?”’ ina tone of sur- 
prise, not unmixed with envy, as he looked 
at our dirty waist and sails, and general be- 
grimed appearance. 

‘Eight whales,’’ answered the old man. 

‘‘'You ought to leave the ground, then. 
You’ve got your share.’’ And, with a fare- 
well flourish of his trumpet, he passed out of 
hearing, while a long, sharp, rakish ship 
luffed up within hail under our lee. 

‘‘That’s one of the dandy clippers, just 
out from home,”’ said the mate. 

‘¢ Hope you are well, Captain Stetson.”’ 

‘‘Very well, thank you. What ship is 
that ?”’ 

‘¢ The ‘Star of Empire,’ of New Bedford, 
Captain Manchester. Have you got any 
more blubber than you can take care of 
alone ?”’ he asked, with a quizzical tone. 

‘No. I think we can manage it all, if we 
have decent weather.”’ 

‘¢ Because I'd like to take some to try out 
to halves. Or I'll rent my tryworks at a rea- 
sonable rate, either. Stetson, you’ve got 
the handsomest-looking ship I’ve seen this 
season.” 

‘* How so? I did'nt know the ‘ Gorgon’ 
had any claim to beauty.” 

‘‘ Because she’s the dirtiest. You look 
as if you had been blubber-logged for a 
month.”’ 

‘Well, youll have your turn of luck by- 
and-by.”’ 

‘“‘Thank you,” answered Captain Man- 
chester. ‘‘I hope it maycome soon. Wont 
you come aboard ?”’ 

‘*Not now, thank you. 
perhaps.”’ 

And thus several others passed and hailed 
us, and went on their way, while we lay 
a-back, poking up our fires in the most ag- 
gravating manner, and flaunting the broad 
pennant of black, grimy smoke. 


Where in thunder is 


Towards night, 


ONE SUMMER MORN. 


BY G. GRAHAM ANDERSON. 


DEWY meadow stretched away 
At cloudless dawn of summer day. 
I trod a winding path well-worn, 
The while a lark woke up the corn 
That drooped, close by, its tassels gay. 


My feet to the pasture fain would stray, 
For I knew who always came that way 
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With milking pails, at early dawn 
Of summer morn. 


’Tis brightest light in the dawning gray, 

And a quick tattoo the white streams play. 
How the tell-tale tints her cheeks adorn, 
But she does not toss her head with scorn ; 

Ah me, what words we twain did say, 

One summer morn. 


THE HAUNTED ROCKS. 


BY A. H. DAVIDSON. 


CHAPTER I. 


UEER, isn’t it—but true, nevertheless, 
Q that, although there is a vein of super- 
stition running through almost every one’s 
nature, but very few are willing to acknowl- 
edge it. And I have observed that those 
who most bitterly denounce everything that 
flavors either of the supernatural or whimsi- 
cal, are generally the very ones who would 
no more think of passing a graveyard after 
dark, nor of spending a night in a house 
that had the name of being haunted, than 
they would of facing a Bengal tiger, alone 
and unarmed. Who, if they happen by ac- 
cident to spill salt, never rest content until 
they have first burned a pinch cf it—“‘ just 
to prevent bad luck, you know,”’—and who 
could not be induced, for love or money, to 
commence a job of work on a Friday. 

Now I, for my part, am willing to ac- 
knowledge the corn. I am not ashamed to 
say that I am a firm believer in ghosts; 
though candor compels me to admit that I 
never saw one myself, nor have I ever met 
with a person—of unquestionable veracity— 
who has seen one. I never spill salt unless 
I burn some of it, to be on the safe side; 
and if, when I am washing dishes, I acci- 
dentally drop the dish-cloth, I am always 
sure that I shall hear some bad news before 
night. And I never, upon any considera- 
tion, begin a job of work on Friday—nor any 
other day, if I can help it. 

All foolishness ? Well, perhaps it is fool- 
ish. But until science shall have produced 


- drunken spree. 


some satisfactory solution of certain phe- 
nomona, which it has failed to do thus far, 
this is a subject which had better not be dis- 
cussed too freely, nor criticised too severely. 
Verily,— 
‘There are more things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.”’ 


But all thjs has nothing to do with my ‘ 
story, which was to be about a certain ghost 
in particular. 

Well, then, ‘‘ Jones’s Rocks,’ in Oakland, « 
are said to be haunted—yes, haunted by a 
veritable, genuine ghost. Years before, so 
said tradition, a pack-pedler had been mur- 
dered somewhere about here, and his ghost, 
pack and all, had the somewhat unpleasant 
habit of prowling around this particular part 
of the country, where his body was said to 
have been buried. This fact was affirmed 
by the testimony of a large number of the 
natives of Oakland, who either knew some 
one who had seen the ghost, or had come 
very near having that pleasure themselves. 
All of which, of course, goes to prove that 
there was a ghost. 

The locality known as the ‘“‘ Rocks,” was 
a barren waste, ou which nothing grew but 
a few clumps of stunted bushes, and was 
covered with huge broken and jagged ledges, 
which had the appearance of having been, 
at some remote period, hurled together by 
some party of gigantic carousers during a 
From this point no houses 
were visible, and the place altogether pre- 
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sented an appearance of utter desolation 
that rather served to dampen the spirits of 
any person who happened to be passing that 
way anywhere near night, especially when 
they were aware of the disreputable name 
that it bore. 

It was on the summit of what is known in 
the dialect of eastern New England as a 
‘‘horse-bavk,” a long, narrow, continuous 
hill or ridge, so-called from its fancied re- 
semblance to the back of a horse, and over 
this ridge ran the post-road from the flour- 
ishing little village of Mapleton, ten miles 
distant. For this, be it known, was in the 
days when railways were not as common as 
they are now; when the stage-coach had not 
been superseded by the iron horse. 

It comprised part of the farm which was 
known as the ‘Old Jones place,” from the 
fact of its having once been tbe property of 
a man of that name, who, for reasons best 
known to himself, had left the country years 
before, and whose buildings, shortly after 
his departure, had been burned to the 
ground. The place, which, with the excep- 
tion of the ‘‘ Rocks,’’ consisted of good farm- 
ing land, had lain idle and unoccupied for 
years, no one caring to settle there on ac- 
count of the uncanny name it bore. 

Adjoining this place was the farm of old 
Major Lawrence, whose land extended 
down the hill in the direction*%of Mapleton, 
and on into the valley below, where, close 
beside the stream which bore the euphoni- 
ous title of Badger’s Creek, were situated 
his house and numerous farm-buildings. 

Strange noises had been heard at the 
‘‘Rocks,” and strange sights seen—sights 
and sounds that no one could account for. 
Strangers who were not supposed to know 
anything about the place being haunted, had 
been frightened half out of their wits; and 
on one occasion a stranger, who was passing 
the place on foot after dark, came to Major 
Lawrence’s, which was the nearest house, 
utterly exhausted and gasping for breath, 
and fell in the door in a half-fainting condi- 
tion. When brought to his senses by 
having a bucketful of water dashed over 
him—which Mrs. Lawrence in her haste 
and excitement did before she realized what 
she was about—he related, in a rather inco- 
herent manner, how he had been pursued 
by a gigantic figure, which, by his descrip- 
tion, must have been at least three times the 
height of an ordinary man, and which ap- 
peared to be carrying some kind of a load 


upon its shoulders; and this thing, whatever 
it was, had chased him nearly to the farm- 
house door. 

But as this much-frightened traveler had 
been obliged, on his way there, to first pass 
through what was known as the *‘ Corners,” 
about three miles up the road, and which 
consisted of a couple of stores, the post- 
office, and an inn kept by one Johnson, 
whose principles were not in strict accord- 
ance with those of the illustrious St. 
John—that is to say that he dispensed cer- 
tain fluids which could not properly be 
classed under the head of temperance 
drinks—as he had first passed through this 
place, and had imbibed pretty freely of the 
aforesaid beverages, there were some so 
skeptical that they even went so far as to 
say that Johnson’s “stagger juice’? had 
more to do with his scare than had any 
ghostly manifestations that he had wit- 
nessed. 

Among this number was old Major Law- 
rence, who always treated with scorn every 
story about anything supernatural, and who 
always ridiculed the idea of the ‘‘ Rocks” 
being haunted. Yet, strange to say, he 
very seldom was known to pass that way 
himself after dark, especially on foot. 

The major, had he been a very wealthy 
man, would doubtless have been called ec- 
centric. He was one of those men who 


seem to consider that their judgment is in- 


fallible, and consequently what they think 
or do is right; who always want to see every 
man have a right to his own opinion, pro- 
vided that opinion exactly agrees with his 
own. 

At home he was a veritable martinet, of 
whom his family, particularly the feminive 
portion of it, stood greatly in awe; but out- 
side of his family he was not a bad sort of 
aman, as men go, so long as you kept the 
right side of him. His family consisted of 
himself and wife, a meek, quiet woman, who 
scarcely dared say her soul was her own, and 
ason and daughter. John, the elder, inher- 
ited enough of his father’s nature to be 
rather self-willed and independent; but Mag- 
gie, the daughter, was of a far different dis- 
position, and was more like her mother. 

It was a beautiful June afternoon, and the 
soft summer wind, redolent with the per- 
fume of innumerable flowers, ruffled the 
surface of Badger’s Creek, and caused its 
surface to sparkle like myriats of tiny dia- 
monds, as the sunlight glanced across it. 
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From out in the meadow beyond came the 
monotonous chirping of the locusts, and 
overhead in the apple-tree, numbers of little 
birds were singing. 

But the beauty of this glorious June day 
seemed altogether lost on a couple—a young 
man and maiden—who were standing at the 
lower end of Major Lawrence's orchard, and 
near the bank of the stream. 

The girl, who was of medium size, with 
blue eyes, and soft, golden-brown hair, 
could not, perhaps, be called strictly beauti- 
ful, but was certainly very pretty, and was 
the embodiment of youth and health and 
freshness. 

Her comparmion was a broad-shouldered, 
athletic young fellow, a few years her senior, 
whose frank, honest face just now wore a 
look of mingled anger and disgust. 

‘‘T don’t care if he is your father, Mag- 
gie,’’ he said, plucking a wild daisy, and 
fiercely pulling it in pieces, as if it were an 
animate thing against which he held a 
grudge, ‘‘I’d a-licked him all the same, 
only he was an old man, and of course I 
couldn’t on that account. The idea of his 
forbidding me to speak to you again, telling 
me that I was unfit to associate with his 
daughter at all, and ordering me to never 
step foot inside his house again. And then, 
as if that was not enough, to accuse me of 
stealing his sheep! ”’ 

: He ended the sentence with a sort of gasp, 
his face deathly pale from the passion that 
almost overpowered him. 

‘Don’t, Tom, oh don’t!” the girl said, 
entreatingly, laying her hand on his arm. 
‘““You know he didn’t mean it. You know 
he was so carried away by his anger that he 
didn’t realize what he was saying. He has 
lost a number of sheep lately—stolen by 
some one—and it has troubled him a great 
deal.’? . 

‘‘And perhaps you think, like your father, 
that I did take the sheep,”’ he said almost 
savagely. ‘You seem very ready to take his 
part.”” 

‘You know better, Tom! ”’ the girl said, 
passionately. ‘‘ You know I didn’t mean 
any such thing! ”’ 

And then, womanlike, she burst into 
tears. 

Tom’s mood instantly changed. 

‘* Forgive me, my darling,”’ he said, peni- 
tently. ‘‘ I was a brute, 1 know, for speak- 
ing so to you; but the thoughts of that— 
cf what he said—makes me 80 angry that I 


hardly know what I am saying. But Mag- 
gie, little one,’ he continued, and now all 
trace of anger had fled from his face, ‘‘ what 
matters it if your father doesn’t like me? 
Surely you can trust me. Why can’t you be 
my wife, anyway, and let them say what 
they like ? ”’ 

There was a world of entreaty in his voice, 
and in the honest brown eyes which looked 
down into the tearful blue ones beside him, 
and for an instant the girl hesitated; then 
she exclaimed, quickly :— 

‘‘Q Tom, I couldn’t! I dare not unless 
papa gives his consent, and he will yet. And 
then you know, Tom, that you are not ready 
yet to be burdened with a wife. Wait until 
you have finished building, and are really 
ready. Where could we live now?” 

‘Tl know, Maggie, of course you are right 
about waiting,’ said Tom, rather staggered 
by her practical way of viewing the case; 
“but as for your father’s consent—he’ll 
never give his consent, I know. And then 
I can’t see you without sneaking around 
like a thief, and meeting you when your 
father is away — once in a month, I sup- 
pose.”’ 

‘‘Papa is going to the Corners next Sat- 
urday night,’’ said Maggie, ignoring the first 
part of her companion’s speech, ‘‘ and will 
walk, for John is going to Mupleton with the 
team, and so he won’t be home until late. 
I will meet you here in the orchard that 
evening. You will come, won’t you?” 

To this arrangement Tom was about to 
acquiesce, when he seemed to be struck by a 
sudden thought. 

‘*T believe I can’t come that night, Mag- 
gie,’’ he said; ‘‘ I’ve got business to attend 
to then, but—thunder! there’s your father 
and John now,’’ as a team was seen ap- 
proaching the house. ‘‘ But say, Maggie,” 
he went on quickly, as the girl was hurrying 
away, ‘“‘if your father will take back all he 
has said about me, and give his consent, 
youll not hesitate any longer, but be my 
wife, won’t you?”’ 

And after giving a hurried assent—for the 
old man had nearly reached the place—the 
girl hastened up through the orchard and to 
the house, which she reached just as her 
father was removing his coat and hat in the 
kitchen. . 

Tom White -and Maggie Lawrence had 
been schoolmates when children, and from 
the time when he had carried her lunch- 
basket for her on their way to school, and 
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had taken her part in all her childish trou- 
bles, their affection for each other had been 
mutual. 

The major and Tom’s father had been 
bitter enemies in years gone by—had both 
been suitors for the hand of the girl whom 
White had eventually won for his wife, and 
for this the major had never forgiven him. 

But the senior White had died when Tom 
was but a lad of seven, and so the major did 
not see fit to trouble himself about’ the 
affairs of his late enemy, and was not aware 
of the growing intimacy between the boy 
and Maggie as they grew older. 

But the young people’s love, like the 
spring chicken, ‘‘ grew stronger as it grew 
older,’? and one day the major awoke to a 
realizing sense of the state of affairs, and 
determined to put a stop to all such non- 
sense at once. Providence, however, saved 
him this trouble. Just at this time Tom’s 
mother had died, and Tom had gone to that 
strange land which seems to have no definite 
boundaries, but is known as ‘‘ Out West.”’ 
After his departure the major breathed 
easier; for though Tom was, of course, in- 
nocent so'far as his father’s wrong-doings 
were concerned, yet the major, such was his 
disposition, could not tolerate the idea of one 
of the ‘blasted Whites a-hangin’ round 
arter a darter of his’n,”’ as he rather elegant- 
ly expressed it. Now, in all probability, the 
danger of that was past. 

But the major, for once, reckoned without 
his host. Tom, whom fortune had favored 
to a small extent, had returned to Oakland 
a year before my story opens, had purchased 
the ‘‘ Jones place,” and was already erecting 
a house upon it, in defiance of the phantom 
pedler, and astonished the major one morn- 
ing by requesting the hand of his daughter 
in marriage. 

Some hard language had been made use of 
by the enraged major during the interview, 
and Tom’s language, I am sorry to say, was 
rather more forcible than polite. 


CHAPTER II. 


HE following Saturday afternoon John 
Lawrence took his father’s horse and 
buggy and drove away down the road in the 
direction of Mapleton, where, if rumor spoke 
truly, there lived a certain young lady to 
whom John was paying his attentions. 


After an early supper the major started 
for the Corners on foot. Arrived there, and 
his business attended to, it was dark when 
he dropped into Johnson’s tavern, ‘‘ just to 
hear the news,”’ before starting on his home- 
ward journey. : 

There was quite a number of the loafers 
of the Corners assembled in the bar-room, 
most of them old acquaintances of the 
major’s, and more than once the old man 
accepted the invitation to ‘jest step up, 
major, an’ taste the stuff.”’ 

From this it must not be inferred that the 
major was an habitual drunkard, for he was 
nothing of the kind; but in those days be- 
fore prohibitory laws had been established, 
to indulge in an occasional glass of liquor 
was not considered the disgrace that it is at 
the present day. However, the numerous 
‘tastes’? whichthe major had indulged in, 
were not altogether without their effect, and 
it is safe to say that he was what might be 
termed “slightly elevated.”’ 

‘‘T heered that somebody see the ghost of 
the ‘ Rocks,’ t’other day,’ remarked John- 
son, as he filled the glasses from a _ long- 
necked bottle. 

‘¢’'Ya-as,’’ assented old Tubbs, who kept 
the grocery store at the Corners; ‘ Bill 
Sykes, I b’lieve, wasn’t it? They say thet 
Bill see hit as he wuz goin’ by the ‘ Rocks,’ 
an’ thet hit jest stood an’ flopped hits arms 
at him.”’ 

‘¢ Heh! all blamed nonsense!’’ ejaculated 
the major, with a snort of derision, as he set 
down his empty glass. ‘Bill Sykes never 
seed a ghus’ no more’n I did. See an owl, 
like enough, or somethin’ of thet kind; but 
you can’t tell no more by what thet feller 
says than nothin;’ biggest liar in three 
counties. As fur ghos’es anyway, there 
isn’t no sech thing. ’Tain’t accordin’ to 
natur’. All sheer humbug!” 

After which burst of eloquence the major 
buttoned up his coat and set out for home. 
As he left the inn, Tom White, who unob- 
served by the old man had been sitting in 
the corncr, with his hat drawn down over 
his face, left the room also with a small 
bundle under his arm, brushed hurriedly 
past the major, and disappeared. 

The night was one of those clear, summer 
nights, without a moon, but just light 
enough to enable one to see objects at a 
considerable distance, and yet not light 
enough to see them very distinctly. 

Although the major, as has been inti- 
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mated, was feeling somewhat exhilarated, 
he was not at all unsteady in his gait as yet, 
and was stepping along at a pretty good pace, 
which soon put a good part of the distance 
to be traversed behind him. — 

He passed Tom White’s place, where the 
new house stood out white and spectral in 
the faint light. With a gesture of disgust 
he hurried on. 

‘‘ Blasted sheep-stealin’ sneak! ’’ he mut- 
tered, angrily. ‘‘ The idee of the likes of 
him a-comin’ round my place. An’ when I 
*cused him of takin’ my sheep, he tried ter 
shift it off on Bill Sykes! Said as how he’d 
lost some of his’n, an’ somebody must 
a' taken them, too! Like enough he got 
hungry, an’ had ter hev somethin’ ter eat, 
an’ couldn’t git nothin’ else jest then, an’ 
hed ter kill some of his own.”’ 

During this soliloquy the major had not 
slackened his pace, but had hurried on a 
little faster if anything, and had by its con- 
clusion, reached the ‘‘Rocks.’’ In _ spite 
of all his brave talk back at the inn, he in- 
voluntarily stopped now, and ran his eye 
over the rocky waste, as if half expecting to 
see some terrible sight. 

As he gazed he beheld a tall, stooping fig- 
ure, with a burden on its shoulders, coming 
directly toward the road. It needed nota 
second glance to take in the whole situation. 

‘* Lord-a’-mighty!’’ gasped the old man, 
his hair actually standing on end in his 
terror. ‘It’s the pedler, an’ he’s arter 
me! ”’ 

And he took to his heels and went down 
the road at a speed that was truly appalling, 
considering the unevenness of the way, and 
the size of his enormous cowhide boots. 

On ahead the road took a sudden turn, 
swept around a huge ledge, and ran ina 
nearly straight line down the hill. 

The major turned this corner and started 
on the downward slope, when suddenly a 
torm enveloped in white sprang from behind 
a clump of bushes, and, with something that 
sounded suspiciously like an oath, darted in 
pursuit. It resembled the ghost of tradi- 
tion in its general make-up, but, I am sorry 
to say, it didn’t use the language of the con- 
ventional ghost; that is, if Iam any judge. 

‘* The infernal old fool! *? he exclaimed— 
for presumably it was a ghost of the male 
gender—‘“‘ what in the name of reason does 
he mean by going that way ? And he hasn’t 
seen me yet, either. Must have too much 
aboard—too much of old Johnson’s ‘ tangle- 


foot.’ Why don’t he let up a little ? He’s— 
blast the luck! ”’ 

This latter exclamation, which ended in 
something between a groan and a smothered 
howl, was caused by his striking his foot 
against a stone that lay in the road, and 
which nearly threw him on his face. He 
recovered himself, however, and for a few 
steps ran on one foot. Most extraordin- 
ary conduct for a ghost, wasn’t it? But 
then as I have undertaken to chronicle pre- 
ciseiy what transpired, I cannot omit this 
unpleasant fact, nor am I responsible for 
what happened. 

All this time the major, who still kept up 
his breakneck speed, was tearing down the 
hill, when suddenly his foot came in contact 
with a loose stone. For an instant there 
was a confused mixture of arms, legs and 
boots, followed by a dullthud. He partially 
raised himself, and looked back, and for the 
first time saw his pursuer. 

‘¢ Mercy! mercy!’’ gasped the terror- 
stricken old man. ‘‘Spare me! oh, spare 
me! Take anything I hey, only don’t kill 
me! ”’ 

‘‘And do you deserve any mercy?” de- 
manded the ghost, in a low, hollow voice, 
and raising his long, bony arm threatening- 
ly above his head. ‘*‘ Do you show that 
mercy to others ?”’ 

‘“‘I—I dunno. I try ’>—— 

‘You try a great deal! Oh yes; you’re 
good at showing mercy, you are. Ask your 
daughter—that daughter whose happiness 
you are trying to wreck by your brutal cruel- 
ty. Ask your neighbor whom you accused 
of stealing your property, just because you 
wished to injure him. Did you show any 
mercy or justice then ?”’ 

In his excitement the spectre had uncon- 
sciously raised his voice to a rather high key, 
and now actually shook his fist in the major’s 
face. 

‘¢ For the Lord’s sake, spare me! ’’ wailed 
the old man. 

‘“‘T would spare you on one condition,”’ 
continued the ghost; ‘‘if you would promise 
soleninly—— But no, you would only lie, 
and ’’—— 

‘‘No, Dll promise anything. Only try 
me!’ gasped the major, despairingly, ready 
by this time to make any kind of a com- 
promise. ‘‘ What did you want me ter 
promise ? ”’ 

‘‘That you will do better in the future. 
That you will try to use your family more as 
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aman should; and that you will take back 
all that you have said against Tom White, 
and offer no more objection to your daugh- 
ter’s marrying him.”’ 

It was a bitter pill for the old man to 
swallow, but he was driven to the wall. 

‘¢T promise—I’ll do it,’’ he said. 

‘¢ And mind, if you break that promise,”’’ 
and the gbost raised his arm again, menac- 
ingly, ‘‘ Vl not spare you the next time. 
I'll haunt you, and ”’—— 

The threat ended in a most unearthly 
howl, and the ghost, after casting one terri- 
fied glance backward, suddenly sprang to 
one side of the road, and went headlong 
down the high bank, which was covered with 
@ growth of hazel bushes, in a most undigni- 
fied and certainly unghostly manner. Back 
in the road and outlined against the sky 
there loomed up in the semi-darkness a huge, 
ghostly form, the pack still upon its back. 

Mechanically the major turned and looked 
up the road, uttered one long despairing 
shriek, and then lay motionless. The ter- 
rors of the night, combined with the stimu- 
lative qualities of Johnson’s ‘ tanglefoot,”’ 
‘was more than he could bear. Fortunately 
for him he had fainted. 

And then a most extraordinary thing took 
place. Scarcely had the shriek to which the 
major gave utterance, and the howl of ghost 
number one, which were almost simultane- 
ous, died away, when the phantom peddler 
and his phantom pack seemed to be ina 
strange commotion from some cause or 
other, and the next moment the peddler, in 
some mysterious manner, had disappeared, 
leaving his pack in the road behind him. 





CHAPTER III. 


XACTLY how Major Lawrence reached 

home that night he could never tell. 

He had a faint recollection of crawling along 

the road cn all fours, but the idea was very 
indistinct and shadowy. 

Somewhere along in the ‘‘ wee sma’ hours 
ayant the twal,’’ good Mrs. Lawrence was 
awakened by hearing a strange noise in the 
front room, and going to investigate, discov- 
ered her lord and master, still arrayed in all 
his outer habiliments, boots and all, stretched 
out on the sofa, in an unconscious state. 

‘> Tain’t no use, Mandy,” he said, feebly, 
when he had regained the use of his tongue 
once more, ‘‘ I’m goin’ ter die, I know. I 


had a warnin’ las’ night—sce the ghos’ of 
the ‘ Rocks,’ an’ he warned me, an’ I ain’t 
much longer terlive. I’ve been a wicked 
man, Mandy—lI’ve lived an onrighteous sort 
of life, and I wish I could hev it ter live 
over agin; I’d do different. Howsomever 
*tain’t no use now.”’ 

And with a groan the major turned his 
face to the wall. Accustomed to having his 
own way as he always had been, and always 
stoutly maintaining his disbelief in all spirit- 
ual manifestations, the terrible ordeal of the 
night before had been too much for him, 
and he lay there utterly crushed and broken. 

Poor Mrs. Lawrence! She had always 
stood in awe of her husband; he had always 
seemed to her the living personification of 
all that was strong and self-rcliant—not to 
mention stubborn and contrary—and now to 
see him in this condition was something for 
which she was totally unprepared, and had 
never before imagined possible. And s0 
she had recourse to tears, the great safety- 
valve of overwrought human feelings. 

‘*O Lifelet!’’ she sobbed, ‘‘ don’t talk so, 
you'll kill me. If John were only here,” 
she continued, turning to Maggie, who stood 
at the window anxiously gazing down the 
road, ‘‘he could go to the Corners for the 
doctor. But dear me, he ain’t, and I don’t 
know what we shall do.”’ 

‘‘ He’s here now, mother, and I’ll go and 
tell him.”’ said Maggie, and at that moment 
the sound of wheels was heard in the door- 
yard. 

The girl flew down the steps and out into 
the yard, and related what had happened as 
nearly as she could, to the astonished John, 
who waited only long enough to harness a 
fresh horse, and then started for the Cor- 
ners. 

It was not yet sunrise, and being Sunday 
morning no one as yet had been over that 
part of the road between Major Lawrence’s 
and the horseback. 

John, who was too busy with his own 
thoughts to pay any attention to what was 
going on, was occasionally urging his horse 
to greater speed, when that animal with a 
snort of terror, suddenly stopped and re- 
fused to go a step further. 

Ahead in the road lay an object of some 
kind, which a second glance showed to be 
adeud sheep. As John sprang from the 
buggy to investigate matters, Tom White 
made his appearance on the hill above. 

‘‘ What in thunder,’? began John, and 
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then he caught sight of Tom. ‘ It’s—let 
me see, one ear notched and t’other one slit 
—why, yes, it’s your’n, Tom. But what in 
the name of General Jackson does it all 
mean ? ”’ 

Tom stood and looked on in a dazed sort 
of way for a moment, and then a light 
seemed to break suddenly in upon his mind. 

‘¢ Bill Sykes!’ he involuntarily exclaimed 
haif-aloud. 

‘““A bad sight? Well, of course it’s a 
bad sight, ’specially when it’s your sheep. 
But what does it mean ?”’ 

‘“ Must be one of mine that somebody’s 
stolen,’’ said Tom sententiously, and then 
added, ‘** But what brings you here so early 
in the morning, John? I thought you were 
in another direction.” 

‘¢ Father’s sick; got scared last night at 
something, I guess, at any rate he’s sick 
now, and I’m going for Dr. Stone.”’ 

‘* Let me take the team and get the doc- 
tor, and you go back home; you'll be wanted 
there if your father’s so very sick, and 1 can 
go as well as not. But, John,’’ he contin- 
ued, as John, agreeing to this plan, was 
about starting for home, ‘don’t say any- 
thing about finding this sheep, will you? 
1’ll explain it all to you some time, but I 
can't just now. Keep it dark, and I think 
I’ve got a plan by which to find the thief, 
who has been taking off our sheep lately.” 

John gave the required promise, and Tom 
drove on to the Corners, where he found 
Dr. Stone still in bed. 

“Why, Lord bless my soul, Tom!”’ said 
the worthy doctor, when he at last came to 
the door, still rubbing his eyes, ‘ what 
brings you here so early? And old Law- 
rence’s outfit, too!’’ he added, as he spied 
the major’s team. ‘*‘ What does it mean ? 
W ho’s sick? ”’ 

‘¢ It means, doctor, that Major Lawrence 
is sick—very sick, they say—and I came 
over for you,’ said Tom. ‘‘ They want you 
right away, and so if you can go now I'll 
take you over with me, and save time. 
They’!l bring you back.” 

‘*Jn just a minute, Tom, in just a min- 
ute,’’ said the doctor, and he disz:ppeared 
within for a few moments, and then came 
forth again, equipped for his journey. 

** And so old Lawrence is sick, is he?” 
remarked the doctor, as he took his seat be- 
side Tom. ‘ What seems to be the trouble? 
I didn’t think he ever was sick; thought he 
was too stubborn and contrary.”’ 


o$ 


Just what passed between. Dr. Stone and 
Tom (who was a great favorite with the doc- 
tor) on their hurried three-tile journey, I 
cannot say; but as the doctor\sprapg. from 
the buggy at Major Lawrence’s ~door, he 
turned to Tom with the remark:— 

‘* Yes, that will be all right, White; Ill 
help you all I can, and see that it’s carried 
through, if possible. No; no danger at all,”’ 
he added, as Tom said something in alow 
tone, “it won’t hurt him—only do him good. 
He needs to be taken down a peg or two.”’ 

He took his medicine case which Tom 
handed to him, and entered the house. In the 
hall he met Maggie, and stopped to speak to 
her for a moment, and then entered the 
room where the major lay, still silent and 
motionless, his wife sitting by the bedside, 
weeping. The doctor said something in an 
undertone to Mrs. Lawrence, who got up 
and left the room, and he was alone with 
his patient. | 

‘*Do you believe in sperrits, doctor? ”’ 
asked the sick man feebly, after the doctor 
had gone through with the usual formula of 
examining his tongue, feeling his pulse, and 
asking the customary questions. 

‘¢ Yes, I do,’’ said the doctor, solemnly, 
and then he added, sotto voce, ‘‘ in the kind 
that’s bottled. I can’t say that I ever saw 
one myself,’”? he continued aloud, as he be- 
gan mixing up a compound from some little 
bottles which he took from his medicine 
case, ‘but we have good authority for be- 
lieving that there are such things.”’ 

The sick man groaned, and turned uneasi- 
ly in his bed. 

‘¢] didn't use ter b’lieve nothin’ of the 
kind, doctor—used ter think it all nonsense, 
but I know better now. I see the ghos’ of 
the ‘ Rocks’ las’ night, an’ thet’s what ails 
me now. I’m a doomed man, doctor, a 
doomed man.”’ 

The doctor, who at that moment had his 
back turned toward the bed, seemed strug- 
gling with some kind of emotion, for the 
hand that held the bottle shook so that he 
spilled part of the contents on the floor. 
He replaced the bottle in the case, and 
turned once more to the major. 

‘¢ But surely the pedler, or what’s left of 
him, didn’t hurt you, did he? I never heard 
of his doing the like of that before. What 
did he do?” 

‘‘ He follered me for half a mile, an’ then 
knocked me down,” said the major, as usual 
exaggerating the case, so that it bore but a 
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slight resemblance to the truth. ‘‘ Arter 
he’d knocked me down, he threatened ter 
haunt me ez long’s I lived, an’ ter kill me 
the nex’ time he ketched me if—if ’’—— 

“Tf what?’ demanded the doctor impa- 
tiently. ‘ Be a little more explicit.” 

The sick man hesitated. For some time 
a fierce battle had been raging in his heart 
—if, indeed, the old fellow had such an arti- 
cle in his anatomy—between his natural pig- 
headedness and obstinacy, and the fear of 
the threats of his terrible interviewer of the 
night before, and there was some slight 
skirmishing still going on, so to speak. 

But although conscience, that internal 
sense of right which usually is present and 
taking an active part in battles of this kind, 
was in this case altogether in the back- 
ground and taking no part whatever in the 
contest, still, so great was the fear of his 
ghostly enemy in the old man’s mind, that 
right was at last triumphant, and had full 
possession of the field. The major conclud- 
ed to make a clean breast of it. 

“If I didn’t take back what I said agin 
old White’s son,” he said, desperately. ‘‘If 
- JI didn’t take it all back, an’ give my consent 
ter his marryin’ my darter.”’’ 

‘* And what did you say ?” 

“Said I would.”’ 

“Would give your consent ? ”’ 

ec Yes.” 

‘¢ 'Well,’’ remarked the doctor, as he drew 
on his gloves, ‘‘I don’t pretend to be the 
spiritual adviser. of any man; but I can’t see 
any other way than that for you to get out 
of it,—to keep your word, I mean. If you 
promised to do that, and the ghost let you 
off on that condition, why if you keep your 
word you’ll be all right, I should say. While 
if you refuse to—well, I can’t say anything 
about it, only I’d rather it would be you 
than me, that’s all.”’ 

And the doctor stopped long enough to 
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give some directions regarding his medicine 
to Mrs. Lawrence, whom he met at the door 
as he went out, and then left for home. 

A couple of days later all Oakland was 
thrown into a state of astonishment by the 
circulation of two stories, which subsequent- 
ly proved to betrue. The first of these was 
that Bill Sykes and his family were missing, 
—had disappeared bag and baggage, in some 
mysterious manner, without leaving any 
clue to the direction they had taken in their 
flight. The second—and this was much 
more astounding than the other—was to the 
effect that Major Lawrence, evidently re- 
penting of some of his former misdeeds, had 
sent for Tom White, and apologized for the 
way that he-had heretofore treated him. 

‘‘An’ they do say,’’ remarked Miss Beazle 
to Mrs. Deacon Pringle, who was a particu- 
lar crony of hers, and whom she had visited 
that morning for the express purpose of im- 
parting this delectable bit of gossip, ‘‘ they 
do say as how the major, arter ’pologizing 
to Tom, give his consent, an’ that Tom an’ 
Maggie air to be jined in the bounds of mat- 
rimony nex’ fall.”’ 

‘“‘ Surely Kingdom-come can’t be fur off!” 
exclaimed her astonished listener, ‘‘ when 
Lifelet Lawrence, wilful as he’s allus ben, 
seés fit fur to do a thing like that. But I’m 
glad fur the young folks,—fur Tom an’ Mag- 
gie.”’ 

‘‘An’ moreover,” went on Miss Beazle, 
‘¢ they say as how the major see a ghost last 
Saturday night as he was comin’ from the 
Corners, an’ was skeered his end was nigh, 
as the poet says, an’ so ’pented of what he’d 
said.”” 

‘‘ Like enough, Selina,” assented Mrs. 
Pringle, ‘‘ like enough that air was the case. 
I allus knowed it would take suthin’ more’n 
an airthly power to subdoogate the major, 
as it were, an’ make him act like other 
folks.”’ 





WISE PROVERBS. 


Confession of a fault makes half amends for it. 
Better go to bed supperless than to rise in debt. 
Good to begin well, better to end well. 

Envy neverenriched any one. 

Fall not out with a friend for a trifle. 

In time of prosperity friends will be plenty. 

In time of adversity not one among twenty. 


BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO. 


MAJOR-GENERAL WILLIAM MOULTRIE, 


F the American army during the Revo- 
lution, was born in Charleston, South 
Carolina, in 1730. In 1760, at the age of 
thirty, he served as a volunteer, under Gov- 
ernor Littleton, against the Cherokee Indi- 
ans, whose frequent incursions had terrified 
the inhabitants of that region. At this time 
he was captain of a provincial regiment, and 
serving under him as lieutenant was Fran- 
cis Marion, afterwards a general in the revo- 
lutionary army. 

On the 17th of June, 1775, the Provincial 
Congress of South Carolina appointed him 
colonel of one of the regiments raised by 
that body. Marion was promoted to a cap- 
taincy in the same regiment. 

His first service was his expedition avainst 
Fort Johnson, on James Island, then in 
possession of the British. He was prepared 
to carry it by storm, but the garrison hearing 
of his intended attack, dismantled their guns 
and escaped. His defence of Sullivan’s 
Island, now Fort Moultrie, June 28, 1776, 
on the attack of the British troops, gained 
him much honor. To him belongs the 
honor of raising the first American flag, 
with a device of his own—a blue ground 
with a white crescent in the right hand cor- 
ner. For his gallant conduct on this occa- 
sion, Congress voted him its thanks, and in 
compliment to him the fort received the name 
of Fort Moultrie. 

In this engagement the British fleet con- 
sisted of nine vessels; two of fifty guns 
each, five of twenty-eight, one of twenty- 
six, and a bomb vessel. As they came 
within point-blank shot of the fort, the order 
was given to fire. The shores shook from 
the tremendous explosion, and in a moment 
the wharves, and steeples. and heights of 
Charleston were crowded with spectators, 
gazing with throbbing hearts on the volumes 
of smoke that rose in a vast cloud from the 
island. Without returning a shot, the ves- 
sels steadily advanced until directly abreast 
of the fort; then letting go their anchors, 
and furling their sails, they poured into the 
fort a terrible broadside. More than a hun- 
dred cannon opened at once, and the battle 
raged fiercely. It was one continued peal 


of thunder, and to the spectators at Charles- 
ton, the fort looked like a voleano breaking 
up from the sea. The fire from the nine 
vessels, with their guns all turned upon that 
fort of logs, was terrific, and it trembled as 
the balls struek and buried themselves in 
the timber and sand. Hour after hour did 
the contest continue. At every discharge 
from the fort the planks of the vessels were 
ripped up, and their decks strewn with 
wounded men. 

The British threw into the fort a perfect 
tempest of balls; but the brave Moultrie, 
with his four hundred men and thirty can- 
non, had got used to the music of the balls. 
Begrimed with powder and smoke, the men 
shot with the precision and steadiness they 
would have done in firing at a target. Moul- 
trie, leaning against the logs of the fort, 
while smoking his pipe, and surrounded by 
his officers, would now and then take the 
pipe from his mouth to give his orders or to 
encourage his soldiers. 

All day long had the English fleet, with 
their two hundred and sixty guns, kept up 
a constant cannonading. Night came on; 
still the contest raged. At length the British, 
finding their vessels much cut up and their 
crews greatly reduced, at about half-past 
nine at night slipped their cables and moved 
quietly away. The loss of the Americans in 
this gallant defence was slight, only thirty- 
six, killed and wounded; while that of the 
British was one hundred and sixty. 

A few days after the battle,Governor Rut- 
ledge and many of the distinguished ladies 
of Charleston, came down to the fort, and 
lavished their praises on the brave men who 
had so nobly defended it. Governor Rut- 
ledge took a sword from his side and buckled 
it on the gallant Sergeant Jasper, in reward 
for his daring and chivalric act, in planting 
the flag on the ramparts when it was shot 


away. Mrs. Elliot presented a pair of ele- 


gant colors to the regiment under Moultrie 
and Motte. The ladies of Charleston were 
distinguished, during the Revolution, for 
their devotion to the cause of freedom. Fn- 
thusiastic, self-sacrificing and cheerful, they 
inspired hope, and courage, and daring in 
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the men, and shed glorious sunlight on that 
night of glogm. They were worthy mothers 
of noble sons. 

In 1780 he was the second in command in 
Charleston, S. C., during its siege. Aftera 
defence against a much greater force for 
more than a month, General Lincoln, the 
commander of the forces, was obliged to 
surrender. General Moultrie was retained 
as a prisoner of war until February, 1782, 
when he was exchanged for the British Gen- 
eral Burgoyne. While a prisoner of war, 
Lord Charles Montague, a British officer, 
formerly governor of the colony, and once 
his intimate friend, attempted to bribe him. 
The brave Moultrie replied:— 

“When I entered into this contest, I did 
it with the most mature deliberation, and a 
determined resolution to risk my life and 
fortune in the cause. I shall continue to go 
on as I have begun, that my example may 
encourage the youths of America to stand 


forth in the defence of their rights and lib- 
e.ties. You tell me I have a fair opening of 
quitting that service, by going to Jamaica. 
Good God! Is it possible that such a senti- 
ment could find place in the breast of a man 
of honor! You tell me that by quitting the 
country for a season I might avoid disagree- 
able conversations, and return again at my 
leisure to regain my estates; but you forget 
to tell me how I am to get rid of the feelings 
of an injured, honest heart! Where am I 
to hide from myself? Could I be guilty of 
such baseness, I should shun mankind and 
hate myself.”’ 

After his exchange, the Continental Con- 
gress appointed him a major-general. At 
the close of the war, he retired to his estates 
in South Carolina, and was elected governor 
of the State 1785 and 1786, and again in 174 
and 1795. He died on the 27th of Septem- 
ber, 1805, in the seventy-fifth year of his 


age. 


CANCION. 


[From THE SPANISH OF THE CONDE DB VIMIOSO.]} 


BY SANDA ENOS. 


O much I love thee, O my love! 
That ease to my poor heart to bring 
I dare desire not anything. 


If to desire I should begin, 
Soon hope my heart would enter in; 
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And if I hope should entertain. 

I know that it would cause thee pain. 
For death I pray to God above, 

Since ease to my poor heart to bring 
I dare desire no other thing. 


—_— EE 


THE MAN FROM MOHAVE. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


HE northward bound express upon the 
Southern Pacific was stalled at Mo- 
have. Melting snow and a week’s continu- 
ous rain had played havoc with the tunnels 
and embankinents in the Tehatchapi Moun- 
tains, and when, on Saturday night, orders 
came to hold the train at this forsaken des- 
ert station, the passengers looked at each 
other and made wry faces. The prospect 
was anything but agreeable. It was impos- 
sible to conjecture how long the blockade 
would continue, and Mohave cooking had its 
terrors even for those who were accustomed 
to the rouch life of ranchmen. 


Sunday noon found the condition of af- 
fairs unchanged, and when shortly before 
five o'clock, twilight began to settle down 
upon the sage brush plain that reached in a 
monotonous slope away to the dull gray bar- 
ren foothills, I found my spirits had sunk 
like a thermometer, which, for the first time, 
feels the frost of coming winter. 

I was the only passenger in the forward 
sleeper, and having tired of whist and the 
incessant chatter of a party of drummers, 
who were making the best of the situation 
in the smoking-room of the car adjoining 
the one in which I was ensconced, I retreat- 
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ed to my lonely quarters, and sccupicd my- 
self for a time in peering out into the 
gathering dusk, and conjuring up fantastic 
figures from the immobile shoots of cactus 
that here and there dotted the sandy waste. 
The rain fell with a steady patter which had 
almost become dolorous, the clouds gave no 
signs of breaking, and the rapidly closing 
night bade fair to be one of Egyptian cark- 
ness. Having watched a half-starved dog 
paw vainly over a pile of cinders in search 
of amoldy bone, and seen him slink dejectedly 
away toward a shanty whence a thin wreath 
of smoke was rising from a battered arm of 
stove- pipe, I took up a book of stories that I 
had thrown aside earlier in the day, and be- 
gan to turn the pages listlessly. I felt a 
pleasant drowsiness stex] over me, and at 
last I slumbered. 

I was aroused by an unwonted confusion 
without. Lanterns were flashing and train 
men were shouting their orders lustily. I 
experienced a feeling of great relief, for I 
knew that we were about to start northward. 
I looked at my watch and found that I had 
slept fully an hour. Darkness had now en- 
veloped everything far and near. The sin- 
gle light that was visible in the dismal sta- 
tion emitted but a few feeble rays, and 
seemed in momentary danger of expiring. 
The porter bustled about and brightened up 
the car, while I, growing cheerful at the 
prospect of getting away from so miserable 
a spot, congratulated myself that everything 
was cozy. 

Having devoured my frugal supper, I 
opened the rear door of the sleeper for a 
breath of fresh air. As I did so,a man 
sprang up the steps, and, before I could 
move aside to allow him to pass, ran violently 
against me. Smothering an imprecation, he 
pushed into the car, leaving me in the door- 
way astonished at the rudeness with which 
my apologies had been met. 

Some of my traveling acquaintances ap- 
peared at this moment, and over a closely 
contested game of whist I quickly forgot the 
incident, which, however, was vividly re- 
called, when, on returning to my own quar- 
ters, I recognized in the individual occupy- 
ing the section opposite, the man I had 
inadvertently encountered early in the 
evening. A bushy red beard entirely con- 
cealed the lower portion of his face. His 
dress was ordinary except that he wore enor- 
mous top boots, and an overcoat with an ex- 
tremely broad collar of green velvet. What 


the upper part of his face was like I could 
not determine, as he did not deign to notice 
my entrance, and studiously avoided my 
gaze, shielding his brow and eyes with a 
hand that was bronzed and sinewy. 

As I had napped a number of times dur- 
ing the day, I felt little inclined to retire, 
and so settled myself in a comfortable posi- 
tion, took up my book of tales, and prepared 


- to enjoy an hour’s reading. The stories I 


had been perusing were those fantasies of 
Erckman-Chatrain, that possess in a marked 
degree the vividness of Poe’s sketches, and 
not a little of the weird element whick to 
me had a great fascination. 

I glanced now and then at my fellow-trav- 
eler, but he sat as motionless as Mc mnon’s 
statue, and as silent as the sphinx. As 
time passed I became oblivious of his pres- 
ence, for my fancy carried me far away 
across the sea to a picturesque German town 
where the grotesque drama I was reading 
had once been enacted. We were now in 
the heart of the mountains, and the wailing 
of the wind without seemed a fitting accom- 
paniment for so wild and startling atale. I 
reached the denouement at last, and, finding 
my senses upon the alert, began the story 
following. But now it was in vain that I 
strove to concentrate my attention upon the 
page before me. I would finish a few sen- 
tences, and then an unaccountable sensa- 
tion of uneasiness would creep overme. I 
made up my mind that I would not be so 
foolish as to countenance the idle fears that 
began to throng through my brain by look- 
ing about me; and as for my companion, up- 
on him I angrily decided I would not so 
much as cast another glance. 

1 threw my book aside and began to whis- 
tle, but could keep no time. I tried hum- 
ming a song with little better success, for 
my voice seemed strangely unlike any 
sound that had ever before issued from 
my lips. The feeling grew to be intolerable, 
and I suddenly resolved to seek the porter, 
get him to put my section in order, and try 
to forget everything in sleep; but, as I 
turned my head, I encountered a sight that 
sent such a thrill of horror to my heart that 
my breath almost failed me. The stranger 
opposite was looking at me from a pair of 
eyes such as | never beheld in any creature, 
man or beast. They reminded me of the 
burning balls of fire that I had seen peering 
at me from a pestilence-smitten jungle in 
British Burmah one never-to-be-forgotten 
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sumner night. Then no such feeling of ab- 
solute terror assailed me as at this moment 
paralyzed and rendered motionless every 
limb. I was collected and cool, and now, 
although I showed no outward perturbation, 
I was undergoing such tortures as few, I am 
certain, have ever endured. I was like one 
fascinated by the fiery eyes of a deadly ser- 
pent; one who realizes the awful danger, 


_ and yet has not the power to move hand or | 


foot. Could I have found my voice all my 
cries would have been unavailing. Conduc- 
tor and porter were gossiping in one of the 
rear coaches, and the noise of the wind and 
the rumble of the wheels would have 
drowned more penetrating sounds than the 
strongest lungs could have sent forth. The 
nature of my peril I could not analyze, but I 
felt its presence even before the creature 
opposite moved from the spot where he had 
so long remained motionless. 

‘“‘You are Teresa,’’ he said suddenly, 
leaning toward me and stretching out his 
hand, ‘‘come here and sit by my side. I 
love you still.”” 

The man was mad. 
maniac! | 

There was one desperate chance of escape, 
and instantly I resolved to avail myself of it. 
I rose as if about to do the man’s bidding, 
but instead of seating myself, I sprang with 
a speed to which fear lent additional swift- 
ness toward the rear door of the car. As if 
he had divined by some subtle imstinct that 
I would try to elude him, the maniac was on 
the alert, and leaped after me. Ere I could 
reach the outer air I felt his iron grasp up- 
on my arm. 

‘* Teresa,”’ he said, still in a pleading tone, 
‘‘why do you always run from me? Why 
do you always avoid me? 1 will be your 
slave, Teresa, your slave.”’ 

‘“‘T am not Teresa,’’ I said, with all the 
calmness I could summon, knowing that to 
struggle would be worse than useless, ‘ but 
I will be your friend and help you to find 
Teresa. Let us go and see if she is not 
there,’ and I motioned toward the door- 
way. ; 

‘* Not Teresa!’ he echoed, and I felt his 
burning eyes upon me, eyes that I did net 
dare to meet with my own, ‘‘ who are you 
then? Ah, you are her lover! I see it all; 
you are her lover come to hunt me down, but 
you will never see Teresa again, for I will 
kill you.” 

With a hoarse cry he sprang at my throat. 


I was alone with a 


I repelled his ferocious attack with the 
strength of despair, crying as I did so:— 

“‘T am not Teresa’s lover. I am your 
friend, and I will help you to find Teresa.” 

He seemed in a measure pacified by these 
words, and having once more scrutinized my 
countenance narrowly, appeared satisfied 
that I meant him no harm. Linking his 
arm in mine, he led mc to a seat and said:— 

“We will talk it all over now, here to- 
gether.”’ 

I reclined next to the window, and my 
captor stationed himself at my side, but he 
did not speak. Desperate thoughts flashed 
through my mind with incredible rapidity. 
during the silence that followed. It was in 
vain that I endeavored to still the wild 
throbbings of my heart by telling myself 
that conductor or porter would appear, and 
my terrible suspense be relieved. The ma- 
niac had not moved for some moments, but 
I could not know how soon another fancy 
might seize him. At any instant he might 
again regard me as the lover of the woman 
about whom he had incessantly raved, and 
then a struggle for life would begin, the 
thought of which caused an icy perspiration 
to stand in great beads upon my brow. 
What I passed through during that short in- 
terval of time I would not again undergo 
for all the fabled ingots in the sea caves of 
the Spanish main. 

I was suddenly startled by the closing of 
a door, and in another instant, I knew by 
the sound of a popular melody that the por- 
ter was close at hand. I glanced at the ma- 
niac. The noise had aroused him from the 
lethargy into which he had fallen. He fixed 
his eyes upon the turn in the passage lead- 
ing to the rear of the car which would re- 
veal the presence of the new-comer, and 
leaned forward like a tiger ready to spring 
upon its prey. The steps came nearer. I 
saw the maniac thrust his hand into the 
bosom of his coat, and then the porter ap- 
peared. Amazed at the crouching attitude 
of the man at my side, he halted suddenly. 
I made an imploring gesture to him, but he 
seemed not to see me. His eyes were rivet— 
ed upon those of the maniac. I saw a 
tremor creep through his stolid frame, and & 
look of mortal fear cross his face. 

‘‘It is Teresa’s lover!’’ hissed the mad 
man, ‘‘ the cursed yellow-skinned Mexican . 
At last we have met, and now I will show 
him the mercy he showed me.” 

He gave acry of brutish rage as he sprang 
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from his seat. A glittering sheath knife 
flashed in his hand, and the porter, secing 
this, at last regained his power of volition 
and fled. 

With a fecling of relief such as no pen can 
express I dashed toward the baggage car. 
The chilly mountain air seemed like wine. 
I inhaled great draughts of it as it swept 
across my face. I uttered acry of joy as I 
placed my hand upon the door. I turned 
the knob, but, horror of horrors, it did not 
yield to my pressure. I threw myself 
against it; I beat it wildly with my hands; I 
shouted madly to those within. It was in 
vain. The mountain winds mocked my ap- 
peals, and demon faces seemed jeering at 
me from the darkness. Rather than fall a 
prey to the maniac’s terrible frenzy, I re- 
solved to throw myself from the train. As 
he rushed toward me down the car aisle, I 
closed the door and clung to it with the 
tenacity of desperation. He tore it open 


with a wrench so violent as to precipitate 
himself upon the floor, and while he was re- 
covering, I ran down the steps on one side 
of the platform, and prepared for the awful 
leap. 

We were descending through the wildest 
part of the mountains and the velocity had 
become frightful. A sudden wierd break in 
the pitchy blackness revealed a rocky, pre- 
cipitous embankment along the very verge 
of which the train was speeding. To spring 
was certain death. In the agony of fear I 
crouched down upon the steps as the maniac 
appeared upon the platform above. At that 
moment the train rounded a curve. There 
was a quick lurch, my pursuer lost his bal- 
ance, stumbled over my prostrate form, and 
then with a shriek that rang for days after- 
ward in my ears, shot headlong down the 
cliff to a death more horrible than the imagi- 
nation of man can picture. 


—_—_—_——— eS ee 


MR. GEDGE’S QUIET NEIGHBORHOOD. 


BY EKRAUF. 


HIS is what I call a quiet neighbor- 
hood,’’ exclaimed Mr. Gedge, with as 
much of a look of exultation as his corru- 
gated old physiognomy was capable of dis- 
playing, ‘‘and now,’’ he added, shading off 
into his usual growl, ‘‘ I hope they’ll let us 
live in peace.”’ 

Mr. Gedge was the possessor of two 
things which, in the same family, seldom 
get along well with each other, namely: a 
head full of queer notions, and a pretty 
daughter. They so often conflicted, that 
Mrs. Gedge, good, quiet soul, sometimes had 
much ado to keep the peace between them. 

Mr. Gedge was very eccentric. It was 
even whispered by some that his mind was 
a little off its balance; but as for that, who 
among us can boast of a perfect mental 
equipoise, or deny that there is some truth 
in the theory that we are all more or less 
crazy, and that eccentricity differs from 
insanity only in degree. Mr. Gedge was 
very decided in his likes and dislikes, and it 
is hardly necessary to say they did not 
always agree with those of his daughter. 
While she had continued to protest with 


ever increasing vehemence against their 


longer occupation of the house in Tebbitts 
Place, he had professed himself as more than 
satisfied with their residence there; but no 
sooner had she resigned herself to the idea 
of staying—just as young Mr. Chadwick was 
becoming particularly attentive —than he 
promulgated the edict that the family must 
move. 

In this decision he was influenced by two 
considerations. If there was one thing Mr. 
Gedge detested more than another, it was 
the sound of a tin horn. Not that this 
counts for an oddity on his part, for where 
may be found the adult for whom the music 
of that primitive instrument has any charms? 
But it seemed to annoy him to such an un- 
usual degree, that on occasions it had been 
known to drive him almost frantic. The 
very fish-men knew of his peculiarity in this 
respect, and, in passing Tebbitts Place, had 
come to suppress their blatent notes to a 
comparative pianissimo, perhaps more from 
the certainty that otherwise they could not 
induce him to buy their wares, than from 
any delicate consideration for his feelings 
But the boys, the terrible boys, whom 
nothing on carth coulu intimidate, took a 
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wicked delight in “ stirring up old Gedge,”’ 
and on a certain Fourth of July they so well 
availed themselves of the free and indepen- 
dent privileges of the day—and night—that 
they tortured the unhappy man almost to 
frenzy. 

‘The mis’able skimps!”’’ he cried. ‘If 
I was mayor of this town, I’d stop their in- 
fernal noise if I had to break every bone in 
their skins—drat em! ” 

But, luckily for the boys, he was not 
mayor, 80 all he could do was to hobble to 
his door and shake his cane wrathfully at the 
young miscreants, who thereupon laughed 
at his impotent fury, and resumed their in- 
harmonious performances with more gusto 
than ever. 

On the particular Fourth of which we 
speak, the old gentleman swore a solemn 
oath—as he had often done before—that he 
would leave Tebbitts Place for a more quiet 
neighborhood before he was a week older. 
But this oath, unlike its predecessors, was 
destined to be kept; partly because constant 
dropping had at last worn away the rock, 
and partly because the authorities contem- 
plated making a street of Tebbitts Place, 
and his house was to be torn down to give 
room for the improvement, so their removal 
would be only a matter of some months at 
the longest. 

To Miss Fanny, however, it was not so 
much the idea of leaving the roof under 
which she first saw light, although she may 
be credited with some affection for her 
birth-place, as the peculiarities of the * quict 
neighborhood’ to which they were going, 
that was distasteful. 

If Mr. Gedge had only been willing to 
listen to his wife and daughter, and young 
Mr. Chadwick, who knew of such a nice 
house for sale or to be let, at Elm Ridge! 
But no. By being obliged to foreclose a 
mortgage, he had become possessor of a 
house which, though not objectionable in 
itself, was located on the extreme edge of 
the city—having been built by a man who 
hoped to bring upa thinly settled, not to say 
desert neighborhood—and it was here he 
proposed his family should take up their 
residence. Despite his wife’s mild remon- 
strances, and his daughtcr’s more animated 
ones, he was firm in his resolve to go, and 
go he did. 

On the evening of their instalment in 
their new home, Miss Fanny uttered the 
solemn prediction that she should die of the 


dumps in less than a month; and in truth 
it would seem as if any one not proof against 
attacks of that malady, must be dangerously 
exposed in such a place. 

On either side of the house stretched a 
length of dusty street, bordered by tracts of 
low, flat lands, the nakedness of which was 
only half concealed by some patches of 
grubby herbage, that furnished scart suste- 
nance for the half-dozen goats allowed to 
prey upon it. At some distance in front, 
edged with a row of ill-favored sheds and 
hovels, lay the sea, whence, almost every 
morning, and not infrequently at night as 
well, arose a fog which enwrapped the bor- 
dering country like a dismal shroud. The 
nearest inhabited dwelling was distant at 
least a quarter of a mile, but just behind the 
house, on the other side of a little hillock, 
stood an old red wooden structure, built for 
factory purposes, but long since left tenant- 
less. Such were the environs of a domain 
the acquisition of which caused Mr. Gedge 
so much satisfaction. 

‘¢ Where could you find a quieter neigh- 
borhood, I’d like to know ?”’ he demanded. 
‘Just like out in the country; hardly a 
sound to disturb you from one week’s end to 
another. I did hear the old mill had been 
let, but I don’t believe anybody would be 
fool enough to resk running machinery in 
the crazy old hulk, fear ’twould cave in on 
’em. I tell yc now,” he reiterated, ‘ this is 
a putty desirable kind of a place. Quigley, 
he tried his best to git it away from me, and 
he was awful cut up "cause he coaldn’t.”’ 

Although the thought did not fail to sug- 
gest itself to Miss Fanny that after Mr. 
Quigley—whoever he might be—had shown 
such bad taste, its gratification would have 
been a peculiirly appropriate punishment, 
she was too much depressed to offer it to 
her father’s notice, and went up-stairs to her 
room, without much caring whether she 
ever came down again or not. 

But places, like persons, often have a 
fashion of presenting their worst aspect 
first. This one was not wholly unattractive 
when the fog would allow it to be touched 
up by the sunlight, and in less than a week 
the young lady had come to view the situa- 
tion with some degree of serenity. An im- 
portant aid in contributing to this happy 
result, however, was to be found in the early 
and frequent appearances of Mr. Chadwick. 
If that young man was engaged in any reg- 
ular business, it was of a nature that per_ 
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mitted him to make his friendly calls at all 
times in the day, and of a length certainly 
not limited by any fear of boring the lovely 
Miss Gedge. 

One day, after the family was fully set- 
tled, when he presented himself, he found 
its members occupied in the performance of 
a duty not uncommon on the settling of fam- 
ilies in new neighborhoods—that of ‘‘ having 
the minister to tea.”? Miss Fanny, how- 
ever, was not so zealously interested in 
entertaining the Rev. Mr. Rogers but that 
she was able to forego a little of the pleasure 
of his society; for when Mr. Chadwick 
called, instead of conducting him to the 
parlor where their clerical guest was seated 
with Mr. and Mrs. Gedge, she took him 
into the sitting-room, which was in quite 
another part of the house, and which afford- 
ed better facilities for a cozy tete-a-tete—an 
arrangement, by the way, very much to his 
satisfaction. 

While the young gentleman was basking 
in the light of a smile, which, it is reason- 
able to suppose was very comforting to him, 
since he so often put himself within reach 
of its soft effulgence, the Rev. Mr. Rogers 
was giving himself some trouble to make a 
favorable impression on his new parishion- 
ers. It must be admitted that he had seen 
people to whom he could talk with greater 
satisfaction; for on every conceivable sub- 
ject the opinions of Mr. Gedge were exactly 
opposite to what might have been expected, 
and as for Mrs. Gedge, it was doubtful if she 
had any. 

‘‘What we need, my dear sir,’”’ he was say- 
ing, ‘‘is greater interest in the work, and 
the first step toward bringing that about is 
to fill the church every Sunday. I really 
think if people’s consciences are not strong 
enough to prompt them to attend divine 
worship, there ought to be something done 
in the way of legislation to oblige them to 
do so.’’ 

‘‘Well, I don’t,” interposed Mr. Gedge, 
bluntly. 

Rather disconcerted by this lack of sym- 
pathy, Mr. Rogers coughed behind his 
palm, and looking out of the window at 
which he was sitting, contemplated for a 
moment the mist which was beginning to 
rise and hover over the sea. 

‘‘ Perhaps I spoke somewhat hyperboli- 
cally,”? he resumed, ‘‘ but I am sure you wiil 
agree with me, Mrs. Gedge,’’—he felt that 
he was sife in appealing to her, for she 


never differed with any one—“ in allowing 
the truth of the charge often made against 
us of the liberal faith.’ 

‘‘ Hark!” interrupted Mr. Gedge, starting 
up. ‘* Did you hear that? ”’ 

‘What?’ asked Mr. Rogers, in some 
surprise. ‘‘I heard nothing.”’ 

Instead of replying, Mr. Gedge hobbled 
to the front door as fast as his rheumatic 
legs would carry him. 

‘‘ There it is again!’ he exclaimed, ex- 
citedly. 

‘What is it? I don’t hear anything,”’ 
persisted Mr. Rogers. 

‘‘ Fish-horn!”’ replied the old gentleman, 
bringing his cane down on the step with 
startling emphasis. ‘‘ Don’t the blamed 
fool know better than to make that racket: 
here ? Why don’t he come and make him- 
self known in a civilized way?” 

Meantime Mrs. Gedge had stepped out of 
doors, and was peering about as well as she 
could ‘in the fog, which was rising with won- 
derful rapidity. 

‘*T don’t think it is a fish-man, Timothy,”’ 
she ventured, mildly. ‘“‘I don’t see him 
anywhere; and, besides, it is Saturday.’’ 

‘‘ There he goes again! ’’ Mr. Gedge burst 
forth, savagely, as they heard in the dis- 
tance a prolonged too! too! too! ‘‘Where 
is the fellow, anyhow ?”’ 

Too! too! too! 

‘*The obnoxious vendor of fish doesn’t 
seem to appear,’’ observed Mr. Rogers, with 
an attempt at levity. 

Mr. Gedge, who had been glaring out into 
the fog with terrific fierceness, now trans- 
ferred his glare a moment to the discomfited 
clergyman; then, without saying a word, 
hobbled away toward the corner of the 
house, around which he disappeared. In a 
few moments he came in sight from the op- 
posite end of the building fairly bristling in 
the excess of his exasperation. 

‘‘Tt aint a fish-man at all,’’ he announceil, 
giving the earth a vicious punch with his 
cane. ‘* It’s boys.”’’ 

‘¢ Boys!’ repeated his wife, ‘‘ now, Tim- 
othy, what object should boys have ?”’ 

‘“‘Object!? interrupted Mr. Gedge, ex- 
plosively, ‘‘ I’m the object, of course. How 
do you know but they were put up to it by 
Quigley? It would be just like him to try 
and pay off his grudge agin me for gitting 
the house away from him. He’s equal to 
any such mean game.”’ 

Too! too! too! 
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Suddenly the old gentleman opened his 
mouth, and his wife, seeing the expression 
on his face, trembled for the ears of their 
guest, well knowing from past experience, 
that almost any uncouthness might be looked 
for. But her fears were groundless. Seem- 
ing to be struck with an idea, he abruptly 
demanded, ‘‘Where’s Chadwick?’’ Then, 
without waiting for a reply, he turned about 
and re-entered the house with surprising 
agility. 

‘* Chadwick! I say, Chad ’?—— 

There were few things capable of cutting 
off Mr. Gedge’s speech in the middle of a 
word, but the sight that greeted his eyes 
through the sitting-room door availed to do 
so effectually. 

Standing at a window, half hidden by the 
flowing curtains, was his daughter, and at 
her side, clasping her waist with his arm, he 
beheld the young man he sought, in the very 
act of imprinting on two willing lips, a long, 
lingering kiss. 

Af the sound of the old gentleman’s voice 
Mr. Chadwick turned, and while Miss Fanny 
buried her blushing face in the convenient 
draperies, he came forward with much in- 
ward tremor—as well as some that was visi- 
ble—and said :— 

‘‘Mr. Gedge, I want to ask you for Fan- 
ny.”’ 

‘¢Humph!’”’ remarked Mr. Gedge, recov- 
ering the use of his tongue, ‘‘ seems to me 
you’ve taken her first, and left the asking 
till afterwards.” 

‘‘T—I know,’’ stammered the young man, 
‘“‘but—I intended—the impetuosity of 
youth ’»—— 

‘* Chadwick,”’ Mr. Gedge interrupted, ‘I 
don’t know very. much about you; I certain- 
ly don’t know nothing agin you ”’?—— 

‘‘Oh, sir, I assure you °?—— 

‘¢ Hold on till I git through talking. As I 
was going to say, I suppose you’re a very 
good sort of a fellow; but if you was wors’n 
the Old Harry himself, I b’lieve I’d almost 
give Fanny to ye ”»—— 

‘Oh, Mr. Gedge, how can I thank you ?”’ 

‘‘Qn one condition,’? continued the old 
gentleman, without noticing the interrup- 
tion. ‘‘ Do you hear that noise ? ”’ 

Too! too! too! 

‘¢ Yes, sir,”? answered Mr. Chadwick, look- 
ing very much amazed. 

‘‘Well, if you’ll bring me that tin horn, 
and lick the imp that’s blowing it, with my 
compliments, Fanny snall be vour wife just 


as soon as ever you please, or she pleases.” 

Since he had decome an intimate acquaint- 
ance of the Gedge family, Mr. Chadwick had 
learned to view with composure any and all 
eccentric manifestations on the part of its 
head. He contemplated with equal serenity 
his crudities of manner and speech, and the 
unconventional negligences of his costume. 
He thought as little of combating the ab- 
surdities and extravagancies with which the 
old gentleman took grim delight in filling his 
conversation, as of finding fault with his 
collarless checked woolen shirt, or the habit- 
ual absence of his waistcoat. He was no 
longer dazed by his unparalleled political 
Opinions, any more than by the flaunt of his 
bandanna handkerchief. He had schooled 
himself to remain unabashed in the presence 
of a flat contradiction, or the huge blue 
woolen socks which were Mr. Gedge’s only 
foot covering when he had taken off his 
heavy cowhide boots, yet, with all the im- 
passibility he could summon, he could not 
help being staggered for a moment by the 
latest of his wished-for father-in-law’s 
freaks. 

‘‘ Mr. Gedge,’’ he faltered, ‘‘ that is a very 
extraordinary stipulation. However, I will 
do my best ’’—— 

Too! too! too! sounded through the open 
door. 

‘¢ Do your best or your worst! ’? exclaimed 
Mr. Gedge, irritably. ‘*‘ Take her or leave 
her; you can have your choice.” 

Miss Fanny gave her lover a gentle push. 

‘¢ Gol’? she whispered; and as that seemed 
the only thing to do, he went. 

Twenty minutes later he returned, with 
a discomfited air, to report that there were 
no boys to be seen in the neighborhood, and 
that the sudden cessation of the noises had 
deprived him of all clue for tracing them to 
their origin. 

‘‘Wait a bit,” said Mr. Gedge, who was in 
better humor, now his ears were no longer 
offended by the discordant blasts. ‘‘ They'll 
give us another turn before night, see if they 
don’t.”’ 

It had been arranged that tea should be 
served early to accommodate Mr. Rogers, 
who was to attend an evening meeting in 
the city, so at about half-past five, soon 
after Mr. Chadwick’s return from his fruit- 
less errand, the family sat down to the 
supper table. Prompted by a sign from his 
wife, the host caught the clergyman’s eye, 
nodded to him, and said, bluntly :— 
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‘* Elder, will you bless our victuals ?”’ 

The reverend gentleman folded his hands 
accurately, closed his eyes, and began with 
due solemnity. But he got no farther than 
‘“*O Lord!” when a disturbing element was 
borne in from out of doors. 

Too! too! too! 

With difficulty Mr. Gedge restrained an 
ejaculation which would have been an ill- 
befitting sequence to the minister’s pious 
invocation,-and the latter continued the 
‘“‘ blessing ’’ with something like haste, that 
he might bring it to an end before a recur- 
rence of the dreaded interruption. 

‘‘T think, if Mrs. Gedge will excuse me,” 
said Mr. Chadwick, after the thoughts of 
the family were supposed to have fully re- 
turned to things temporal, ‘‘I will go out 
again and try my luck at finding those boys.”’ 

Although he felt tolerably sure that Mr. 
Gedge would not, in any event, long refuse 
to bestow his daughter’s hand where her 
heart was already given, it could not be de- 
nied that it would be a point in his favor, 
and greatly expedite matters, if he could 
succeed in satisfying the ridiculous condi- 
tions with which his consent had been 
saddled. So it behooved him to use the 
utmost care and sagacity in his search, and, 
indeed, they were fully necessary. 

From some cause—probably the fog—in- 
fluencing the transmission of sound, he was 
for a time much puzzled to decide from 
which direction the noises came; but after 
making several circuits about the house 
and grounds, he thought he could hear them 
with the greatest distinctness when near the 
little hillock of which mention has hitherto 
been made. Accordingly, he mounted to the 
top of it, and looked over at the réd wooden 
building which, he noticed with surprise, 
showed signs of being occupied. 

Meanwhile the tooting continued, with the 
encouraging peculiarity of being much loud- 
er than at first; and though he could not yet 
make out its source, he was visited by the 
brilliant thought that it might, and probably 
did, proceed from some person hidden on the 
other side of the building. But a cautious 
reconnoissance failed to reveal the perform- 
er. Wherever Mr. Chadwick went, on 
whatever side of the factory he was, the 
noises seemed to come from the opposite 
one. This was very perplexing, until a 
second inspiration suggested that they might 
have their origin in the interior. He 
stepped back a little on the rising ground, 


and looking toward the upper windows of 
the building, he suddenly caught sight— 
through one which was open—of something 
at the first glance resembling a gun-barrel, 
aimed at his head. Somewhat startled, he 
gave a second and more careful look. 

‘*By Jove!’ he exclaimed, as the real 
state of the case flashed over him, ‘‘ I’ve got 
it, sure as fate.”’ 

It was quarter past six when Mr. Chad- 
wick re-entered the house, bringing with 
him ahorn. He had been undecided wheth- 
er to make use of a little deception or not, 
but had concluded that with a person of Mr. 
Gedge’s humor, it would be safer to be 
wholly straightforward. 

‘¢T found the miscreant,’’ he announced, 
laying down his trophy, ‘‘ but I didn’t thrash 
him, for two reasons. He was bigger than 
I, and I don’t think he can be blamed rea- 
sonably for doing as he does. He promises, 
however, that you shall not be disturbed any 
more tonight, nor tomorrow, nor Monday. 
But by Tuesday, I fear he will go at it 
again.”’ 

Both Miss Fanny and her mother were 
completely puzzled at these words, but the 
look that came to Mr. Gedge’s face warned 
the young man against taking time to enjoy 
their mystification. 

‘‘The simple truth of the matter is,’’ he 
hastened to explain, ‘‘ the old red mill has 
been let to a tin-ware manufacturing con- 
cern, and all the horns they turn out are 
tested before being put upon the market.” 

‘Well, one of two things is certain,’’ de- 
clared Mr. Gedge, emphatically, ‘‘ either 
that ’ere tin shop shuts down, or we go.” 

“To the house at Elm Ridge?’’ asked 
Miss Fanny, slyly. : 

‘You wait till I see whether I can buy off 
the factory,’’ retorted her father, grimly. 
‘* Ma, give Chadwiek some supper. I guess 
he’s earnt it.’’ 

‘¢ Thank you, Mr. Gedge,’’ stammered the 
young man, ‘‘ but I could eat with a better 
appetite if—if I knew I was going to have— 
Miss Fanny.”’ 

At this Mr. Gedge turned and eyed his 
daughter sharply. She said nothing, but her 
face took on a look very beseeching—so be- 
seeching that, as he was really fond of her, 
despite his overweening love for having his 
own way, he finally said :— 

‘Well, 1 suppose you may as well take 
her, unless,’’ he added, with the ghost of a 
twinkle in his eye, ‘‘ unless ma objects.’’ 


LITTLE BENNY GOES TROUTING. 


BY GEORGE J. VARNEY. 


NE day John placed some earth worms 

in a box of moss and put over it a plate 

of glass for a cover. Benny thought they 

would turn butterflies, or something, as the 

caterpillars do, and he watched to see how 

they did it. They neither hung themselves 

up nor spun cocoons, but twisted and 

stretched themselves through the meshes of 

the slender, branching moss, always going 
somewhere, yet never getting there. 

‘‘ What are they going to be, John?” 
Benny would ask frequently, when in a 
deep, grave voice John would answer:— 

“* Worms.”’ 

‘* How long are they going to be worms, 
John ?” 

“Qh, about as long as they are now. 
Don’t bother! ”’ 

That was all the satisfaction Benny got; 
and for three days he watched them, won- 
dering, going to the box night and morning 
and noon, every time he could think of it. 

‘¢ How much longer will they be worms, 
John?” 

‘‘ About twenty-four hours, if it doesn’t 
rain tomorrow,” replied wise John. 

‘* What’ll they be then?” 

‘** Speckled trout.”’ 

“Trout! They’ll be little ones, won’t 
they ?”’ said Benny, opening his eyes wide. 

The morning was pleasant, and soon after 
breakfast was over, the chore-boy brought the 
horse and buggy round from the stable, and 
John came out from the kitchen to meet it, 
bringing with him a small basket of pro- 
visions. Just then Dick came up from the 
street with fish rod and basket, and put 
them into the wagon. Then Benny saw 
John taking the angle worms from the moss, 
and putting them in bait boxes. 

‘¢ Turn to speckle trout, will they, John ? 
I guess the fish’ll eat ’em first,’’ said Benny, 
in a tone of reproach. 

‘*Do you want to go and see the trout 
come out of the water after them, Benny ?” 

_ Qh, yes, yes, Ido! Oh, where’s my hat 
and boots ? ”’ 

In a few moments he was all booted and 
capped, and Benny and Dick and John 
jumped into the buggy, among rods and 
creels and dinner baskets, and away they 
went like the wind. 


‘¢ What do the trout come out after Worms 
for?’ inquired Benny. 

‘‘ Because they like them to eat,” said 
John. 

‘I guess they’ll come out with a hook in 
their mouth, then, and can’t help it,’’ replied 
Benny. 

‘Where do trouts stay when the water 
freezes?’’ continued he, after thinking 
awhile. 

‘¢ Down at the bottom of the deep brooks, 
and in the ponds, and sometimes in the 
sea.” 

John’s answer was correct this time. 

‘¢ What do the trouts go in the little brooks 
for? Why don’t they stay where there’s 
more room ? ”’ 

‘*To find more insects for food, and to de- 
posit their spawn,” answered Dick. 

‘¢ What’s spawn ?”’ 

‘‘ Fishes eggs. They lay it on the hottom 
of the brook, and in a few days it hatches to 
little bits of trout.” 

‘* Don’t the great trouts hurt the little 
ones ? ”’ 

‘‘Sometimes, but not often. Pickerel 
would eat them all up, if they did not stay 
far up in the little streams till they get 
too large and spry for the pickerel to catch 
them.”’ 

They were now come near the stream 
where Dick and John expected to get their 
baskets full. 

They hitched the horse beneath a broad 
elm near the stream, and took out the rods 
and fish baskets. There were but two of 
each. . 

“That all?” cried Benny. 
mine ? ”’ 

‘‘There don’t seem to be any more,”’ re- 
plied Dick. 

“John! John!’’ shouted Benny, indig- 
nantly, for John was walking toward the 
woods. ‘‘ John, ’tisn’t fair,’’ and the little 
fellow began to cry. 

“There, Benny, don’t cry. You can 
have a rod just as well as not,’’ said Dick, 
soothingly. ‘‘ And here’s a line that’s used 
to pulling trout out,’’ he continued, opening 
a leathern case and drawing from it a nice 
last year’s line. 

He twisted a small piece of lead about it 
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for a sinker, then fastened a hook on the 
end. 

By this time, John was coming back from 
the bushes, bringing with him a long stem 
of alder. 

‘‘There’s your rod, Benny. It’s almost 
as long as mine,”’ said John. 

Benny eyed the slender green pole rather 
suspiciously; but, after measuring it and 
giving it a good shaking, he concluded that 
it would answer. Dick put a worm on the 
hook, and Benny went to the brook and 
commenced his angling. There were lots 
of little shiners about, which kept nipping 
at the bait until it was all gone, and Benny 
hadn’t caught a fish. He went to Dick for 
another bait. 

‘‘What are you here for?’ cried Dick, 
fiercely, as he threw down his rod. ‘‘ You 
have scared away the biggest trout you ever 
saw.”? 

Benny looked very much frightened; but 
Dick calmed down and put another worm on 
forhim. Then he rolled several worms up 
in a bit of paper, and told Benny to put on 
only half a worm at a time. Benny went 
back to where the little fishes had got his 
bait away, and he laid down there and looked 
at them. 

**Q-o-o-h!”’ cried he, in a loud whisper, 
‘“‘there’s two, three, four great fishes. 
Keep still, let me catch ’em.”’ 

He was talking to himself, you'know. 

He crept back a little and dropped his 
hook into the water. The great fishes took 
no notice of it at all, but the tiny fishes were 
about so thick that you couldu’t see the hook 
for their shiny little bodies. Finally he 
dropped the hook down on the bottom where 
the big fish were, and the little fishes all 
swam away. Still the big fish wouldn't take 
any notice of the bait, and when Benny 
bumped it against their noses they only 
backed away. He pulled up his hook again, 
and the shiners dashed upon the remnant of 
the bait with their sharp little teeth, each 
rutning away with a bit of angleworm in 
his mouth; so that, in a minute, the hook 
was entircly bare. Then he undertook to 
put on another bait, but the worm was cold 
and disagreeable to touch, and wiggled hor- 
ribly when he tried to put it on the hook. 
At last the worm tied himself into a knot, 
and Benny put the hook through the knot. 
He threw the rod out over the water, but 
the worm was uneasy, untied himself, and 
dropped off. He had better have kept still, 
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for, an instant after he had touched the 
water, out came a big trout from under the 
very bank where Benny sat, swallowed the 
whole worm at a single gulp, and was back 
under the water again like a flash. Benny 
ran away to Dick again, shouting :— 

**O Dick, such a great fish came out, and 
he swallowed my biggest worm right down 
whole.”’ 

‘* Blazes!’ cried Dick, ‘‘ you’ve lost me 
another trout. Here, let me see your line.” 

Dick drew from his fly book what leoked 
like a bright colored fly with big wings, fas- 
tened on the end of a string like the small- 
est one on John’s guitar; and he fastened 
this on the line instead of the old hook. 
But the fly was only a false one, made of 
hair and fine, bright feathers and red silk, 
while inside of it was a sharp hook. 

Benny went back to his old place, sat 
down on the grassy bank, and swung the fly 
about over his head. Then he sung all the 
fish songs he remembered, as:— 

‘Fishy, come, fishy, come bite my hook, 
I’11 go captain if you'll go cook,”’ 
and ,— 
‘Little fishes in the brook, 
I can catch ’em with a hook, 
Maggie fry ’em in a pan, 
Jenny, Benny, eat ’em fast as they can.’’ 

You see he couldn’t quite settle which 
should eat them most, he or Jenny. But 
never a trout hopped up for the fly; and he 
dropped it lower and swept it along just a 
few inches above the water. About this 
time John came back along that way, and, 
dropping in his hook a few rods off, he 
pulled out a fish immediately. But all the 
time he moved so carefully that Benny did 
not see him. There was once in a while a 
splash up by Benny, ant John saw that just 
before each splash Benny dodged his rod up, 
and he came nearer to see what the little 
fisherman might be about. Benny’s fly 
came down again in another place to within 
about six inches of the water, and there it 
stayed and swung. Suddenly up hopped a 
big trout, and up jumped the fly before he 
€ould touch it; and back he went splash into 
the brook. He came out of the water al- 
most his whole length,—nine or ten inches. 

“Why don’t you catch him, Benny?” 
whispered John. 

‘¢*T want to sce how high I can make him 
jump,”’ replied the foolish little fisherman. 

Just then the trout jumped again, and the 
fly didn’t fly as quick as it flew before, and 
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the trout hooked himself. Benny tried to 
pull him out, but the rod snapped off, and 
before John could get there, the trout was 
racing down the brook dragging an alder 
stick after him. But as he passed a narrow 
place, John caught it and drew the fish 
down the stream till he was tired out so that 
he got him safely to land. Benny wanted 
to look at him, so John laid him down at a 
safe distance from the brook. He was a 
splendid fellow,—larger than any John or 
Dick had caught. His head and back were 
mottled with brownish green and yellow; 
his sides were of a bluish gray, covered with 
large yellow and crimson spots, and the belly 
was silvery white, but his mouth was all 
black as if he had been eating blueberry pie. 
He had a broad, handsome caudal fin (that’s 
his tail, you know), and two on each side, 
and one underneath, and a great one and a 
very little one on his back. He kept jump- 
ing and thrashing about all the time, and at 
every jump he got down nearer the water. 
At last he bounded upon the very edge of 
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the brook, and Benny threw himself down 
and put his arm between him and the water, 
but the trout bounced right over his arm. 
Benny sprang after him, lost his balance, 
and tumbled head-first into the brook after 
the trout. John heatd the splash, and came 
back just in time to see Benny come stag- 
gering along the bank, puffing and scolding, 
and blowing the water from his nostrils. 
John stripped off Benny’s clothes, wrung 
the water out of them, and put them on him 
again. He made him run about while the 
horse was being harnessed and the fishing 
tackle packed, then wrapped a big woolen 
shaw] about him, and drove away home. 
And this was the story John told his 
mother and Jenny :— 
“Benny caught a trout, 

Pulled him out; 

Then let him in 

To see him swim. 

He bruised his nose 

And wet his clothes, 

Agoing down 

To see him drown.”’ 
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REPORTED BY WILLIAM L. WILLIANS. 


O one absent tonight; that is good!” 
exclaimed Mr. Johnson, as he took 
his accustomed seat, and glanced around at 
the bright array of smiling faces which had 
arranged theinselves for the evening’s enter- 
tainment. ‘I’m glad to find that the inter- 
est in our meetings does not diminish. 
What subject shall we converse upon to- 
night? If any one will suggest something, 
I will be very glad to tell all I know about 
it. Ah! I see Helen has something already 
to inquire about. Well, what is it, my little 
one?” 

‘¢Q papa, I should like to ask about some- 
thing, if you please. This morning when I 
was taking a walk with Robbie, we stopped 
at the bridge to see the cars go under, and a 
freight train went by. Oh, it was ever so 
long, and some of the cars were full of sheep 
and oxen, all huddled together, and the cn- 
gine that pulled the train was the largest 
one that I ever saw, and the name of it was 
Hercules. I asked Robbie what that meant, 
but he did not know exactly, so I thought I 
would ask you tonight.” 

‘‘T am very glad that you did, my daugh- 


ter, for it is well that everybody should 
know the meaning of names which occur 
frequently in everyday life. Hercules was 
one of the most celebrated heroes of heath- 
en mythology. He was famed for his great 
strength, and his name is used in the Eng- 
lish language when we wish to denote great 
power, as Herculean efforts. Hercules was 
the son of Amphitryon and Alcmena, and 
the twin brother of Iphicles. When these 
beys were infants in their cradle, Juno sent 
two great serpents into their bedroom to de- 
vour them. When Iphicles saw these disa- 
greeable monsters coming, he set up a shout 
and alarmed the house, but Hercules scram- 
bled up on his feet, seized the serpents by 
the throat and strangled them. This was 
considered pretty smart for a baby eight 
months old, and I suppose Alcmena, his 
mother, told the story to every one, same as 
the mothers of the present day tell the won- 
derful achievements of their children. But 
this was only the beginning of Hercules’s 
strength; his after life was illustrated by 
still more marvelous feats. 

His education was early attended to. 
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From Castor he learned the use of arms; 
from Autolycus how to drive a chariot; 
Eurstus taught him how to shoot with a bow 
and arrow; Lynus how to play on the lyre, 
and Eumolpus to sing. When he was eigh- 
teen years of age he slew a lion that de- 
voured his father’s sheep, and then waged 
war against the Orchomenians, and relieved 
his country from an annual tax of one hun- 
dred oxen, which they had been obliged to 
pay them. Creon, at that time king of 
Thebes, was so grateful for this service, that 
he gave him Megara, his daughter for a 
wife. By command of Jupiter, Hercules 
was ordered to go to Mycene and submit 
to the will of Eurystheus, and to perform any 
labor he should choose to direct, Eurystheus 
being king of Mycenz. Hercules refused to 
go,and Juno punished him by rendering 
him insane. During this fit of madness he 
flung his own children into the fire. When 
he came to himself again, he felt so badly at 
what he had done that he hid himself from 
society. Finally he consulted the oracle of 
Apollo, and was told that he must submit 
himself twelve years to the king of 
Eurystheus. So Hercules gave away his 
wife, and went to Mycene to do the will of 
the king. 

‘¢ Eurystheus, afraid of Hercules, deter- 
mined to impose upon him such labors as 
would be likely to cause his death. The 
first thing he told him to do was to killa 
terrible lion which roamed in the Nemean 
forest and ravaged the country thereabout. 
This was the commencement of his twelve 
labors, and to prepare for them he was pro- 
vided with a sword by Mercury, a bow from 
Apollo, a breast-plate of gold from Vulcan, 
a robe from Minerva and horses from Nep- 
tune. Taking his bow and arrows, Hercules 
went into the forest to seek the lion. He 
cut himself a mammoth club. Finding the 
ferocious beast. he fired at him with the ar- 
rows, but finding it rather slow work, he 
chased him with his club, drove him into his 
den, and after . rough and tumble fight, 
finally choked him. Shouldering the mon- 
ster, he marched with him to Mycene and 
showed him to Lurystheus. This monarch 
was so startled at seeing Hercules victorious 
over such a powerful beast, that he ordered 
him never to come inside the walls of the 
city again, but wait outside for orders. His 
fear of Hercules was so great that he had a 
great brass vessel made and buried in the 
ground, and ran and got into this when he 


heard that Hercules was near the city. 
Hercules always clothed himself after this 
with the skin of the Nemean lion, and it is 
thus that we generally see his picture or 


statue, with this great skin on his shoulders 


and his club in his hand. 

‘¢ The second labor was to destroy a hydra, 
& monster with nine heads, eight of them 
mortal, and the centre one immortal, which 
lived in the marsh about Lerna. Hercules 
got into his chariot, took his nephew Iolaus 
with him, and drove to the marsh. Finding 
the creature’s hole, he shot fiery darts at it 
till it came out. Grasping it with one hand, 
while it twisted about his legs, he crushed 
Its heads with his club, but he found that 
when he crushed one head two more sprang 
up in its place. At the same time a great 
crab came to the hydra’s assistance, and bit 
Hercules’s feet. This was easily killed, but 
Iolaus was called to help destroy the hydra. 
Tolaus set fire to the trees, and when Her- 
cules crushed a head, he would sear the 
place with a burning brand, thus preventing 
a new head from growing. The immortal 
one was then readily subdued, cut off, buried 
and a great stone set on it. The hero then 
cut up the body, and dipped his arrows in 
the gall, thus making them fatally poison- 
ous. 

‘‘His third labor was to bring to Eurys- 
theus a celebrated stag with golden horns, 
and remarkable for its fleetness. For a 
whole year Hercules was chasing this animal 
through the forest; but at last tired out, it 
attempted to swim the River Ladon, when 
Hercules struck it with an arrow, captured 
it, and was bearing it on his shoulders alive, 
when he met Diana, who was very angry at 
him for shooting her sacred stag; but when 
he explained the reason of his act, she for- 
gave him, and allowed the animal to be car- 
ried to Mycene. 

‘¢The fourth labor was to capture a wild 
boar, which haunted the neighborhood of 
Erymanthus and did much damage. Her- 
cules set out on this expedition with the 
same unconcern that he usually exhibited. 
On his way he stopped with the Centaurs, a 
queer race, said to be half men and half horse. 
A quarrel arose between them, and Hercu- 
les came off victorious. During the fight he 
wounded Chiron, the most celebrated of the 
Centaurs, in the knee with one of his poi- 
soned arrows. Regretting the act, Hercules 
ran up and plucked out the arrow and tried 
to heal the wound, but it was impossible, 
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and Chiron died. Hercules then went on, 
chased the boar till he caught him, and car- 
ried him to King Eurystheus, who was so 
frightened at the sight that he hid himself 
in his big brass kettle for several days. 

‘‘For the fifth labor Hercules was com- 
manded to cleanse the Augean stables. 
Augeas, king of Elis, possessed an immense 
number of cattle, and the stables where they 
were kept had not been cleaned out for 
many years. Hercules wentto King Augeas, 
and without telling him that Eurystheus had 
ordered him to do it, offered to clean out the 
stables in one day if Augeas would give him 
one-tenth of his cattle. The Elian king, 
thinking such a feat impossible, agreed to it 
before his son Phyleus, who witnessed the 
agreement. Hercules then simply broke 
down an intervening wall and let two rivers, 
Alpheus and Peneus, run through, and the 
stables were speedily cleansed. Augeas, 
the king, then very meanly refused to pay 
Hercules as he agreed to, saying that as it 
‘was done by command of Eurystheus he had 
no right to any reward. He even went 80 
far as to deny ever having promised any- 
thing, but the case was carried to court, and 
Phyleus testified against his own father. 
‘This so enraged the king that he sent both 
Phyleus and Hercules out of Elis. The lat- 
ter returned to his master, and found that 
he refused to count this task among the 
twelve labors because he had done it for 
pay. Some years after this Hercules re- 
turned with an army to Elis, killed old King 
Augeas, and put Phyleus on.the throne. 

‘* His sixth labor was to free that part of 
Arcadia near Lake Stymphalus, from myri- 
ads of carnivorous birds which ravaged the 
country. At first he was puzzled how to 
get at the feathery torments, but Minerva 
got some huge brazen rattles from Vulcan 
and brought them to Hercules. Standing 


on a hill with these he scared up the birds, | 


and then shot them. 

‘For the seventh labor he brought alive 
into Peloponnesus a great wild bull which 
had laid waste the island of Crete. Un- 
luckily he let it loose again, and it ran over 
Sparta and Arcadia, and finally brought up 
in Marathon, where it did immense damage 
to the inhabitants. 

‘‘ The cighth labor was to bring to Eurys- 
theus the mares of King Diomede. These 
mares were very fierce, and fed on human 
flesh. Hercules sailed to Thrace, fought 
the grooms who had charge of the animals, 


overcame them and led the mares down to 
the seashore in order to embark with them 
for home. But the people armed themselves 
and pursued him. Hercules asked Abderus, 
one of his companions, to look after the 
mares while he went back to whip the pur- 
suers. He did this easily, but during his 
absence the mares killed Abderus and tore 
him to pieces. Hercules founded a city by 
the tomb of his slaughtered friend, and 
called it Abdera. Hc then carried the mares 
to Mycene and delivered them to the king. 

‘¢ Kurystheus now wanted a belt that be- 
longed to Hippolyte, queen of the Amazous, 
and it was the ninth labor of Hercules to 
bring this for Admeta, the king’s daughter. 
Taking with him some friends, Hercules ar- 
rived at Hippolyte’s kingdom, and she came 
forward to inquire his errand. On making 
it known she promised to bring the girdle to 
him on board the ship. Juno, on hearing of 
this, spread the report that Hercules was 
going to carry off the queen; thereupon the 
people armed and hastened to the ship to 
rescue her. Hercules saw them coming, 
and thinking that Hippolyte had betrayed 
him he slew her and sailed away with the 
girdle. 

‘¢ His tenth labor was to slay a monster 
named Geryon, king of an island called Ery- 
thea. This monster had a body like three 
men united, and was frightful to behold. 
He owned some purple oxen, which were 
guarded by a two-headed dog named Orthos, 
and a herdsman named Eurytion. Hercules 
arrived at Erythea, and first encountered 
Orthos, but quickly despatched him with his 
club, and also Eurytion, who came to the 
rescue. Then starting with the oxen he got 
off a little way, when Ger;on discovered him 
and attacked him; but Hercules’s poisoned 
arrows soon finished the monster, and he 
brought the purple oxen safely to Eurys- 
theus, who sacrificed them to Juno. 

‘‘Eurystheus now demanded for the 
eleventh labor that Hercules should bring 
him three golden apples from the garden of 
the Hesperides. This garden, which con- 
tained the tree that bore the golden fruit, 
belonged to Juno, and she appointed the 
three daughters of Atlas to guard them, but 
becoming suspicious that these girls helped 
themselves to the golden apples, she sent a 
serpent with a hundred heads to look out for 
it. Hercules set out for this garden, but 
the journey was long, and he performed 
many extra labors on the way. Finally, he 
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found Prometheus bound to a rock, and a 
vulture devouring his liver, which grew 
again as fastas devoured. As this had been 
going on for thirty thousand years, Hercules 
thought a change weuld be beneficial, so he 
killed the rapacious bird and set Prometheus 
free. In return for this kindness, Prome- 
theus told Hercules to get Atlas to procure 
the three apples. Now Atlas was support- 
ing the heavens on his head, but he told 
Hercules that if he would hold up the heav- 
ens for him he would get the fruit. He did 
so, but Atlas said he guessed he would carry 
the apples to Eurystheus, and let Hercules 
continue to support the heavens. ‘All 
right,’ said Hercules, ‘ but as my head aches 
a little, won’t you be good enough to hold 
them while I make a pad to put on?’ Atlas 
innocently assented, took his old position, 
and Hercules picked up the apples and 
walked off, chuckling. 

‘*Qne more labor remained for our hero, 
and that was to bring upon earth the three- 
headed dog Cerberus, a monster stationed at 
the entrance of hell so that no one could get 
out. This was the most difficult and dan- 
gerous labor of all, but Hercules accom- 
plished it, brought the monster to the king, 
and then carried him back to the infernal 
regions again. 

‘‘Hercules was now free from the service 
of Eurystheus. He married Deianira, a 
woman of surpassing beauty, and daughter 
of Gneus, king of tolia. This wife was 
unwittingly the cause of his death, which 
happened in this wise: Nessus, a Centaur, 





offered some insult to Deianira, for which 
Hercules shot him with an arrow. The 
dying Nessus, wishing for revenge, called 
Deianira to him, and told her if she wished 
to retain the love of Hercules to preserve 
some of the blood which fiowed from his 
wound. The unsuspecting woman did so, 
and some time after, when Hercules had 
built an altar to Jupiter, he sent a messen- 
ger to his wife for a splendid robe to wear 
while he offered a sacrifice. Deianira 
thought this was a good time to try the 
virtue of Nessus’s blood, so she dipped the 
robe in it. Hercules put it on, and in a 
short time began to feel the effects of the 
poison of the hydra in whose gall had been 
dipped the arrow which wounded Nessus. 
Maddened by the pain, Hercules attempted 
to tear the fatal shirt from his body, but it 
adhered so closely that the flesh came off 
with it. Seeing no hope of relief, he as- 
cended a funeral pyre, and while it was 
burning a thunder cloud conveyed him to 
heaven, where he was made immortal. 

‘‘ This is the story of Hercules, and it is 
well for you to know it, as the incidents I 
have related are often referred to in books 
and conversation, and you will be able now 
to understand what is meant by them.”’ 

All the children expressed themselves 
heartily pleased with their father’s account 
of the great mythological hero. Mary then 
proposed that Alice Trull, Fanny Tompkins 
and Lizzie Hathaway be admitted members 


of the club, which was immediately done, _ Ste 


every one voting in the affirmative. ~~ - 


{ 


BABY LOUISE. 


- in love with you, baby Louise! 
With your silken hair and your soft, blue 
eyes, 
And the dreamy wisdom that in them lies, 
And the faint, sweet smiles you brought from the 
sk ies— 
God’s sunshine, baby Louise. 


When you fold your hands, baby Louise, 
Your hands like a fairy’s, so tiny and fair, 
With a pretty, innocent, saint-like air, 
Are you trying to think of some angel-taught 
prayer 
You learned above, baby Louise ? 
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I’m in love with you, baby Louise! 
Why! you never raise your beautiful head! 
Some day, little one, your cheek will grow red 
With a flush of delight to hear the words said, 
‘*T love you, ’’ baby Louise. 


Do you hear me, baby Louise ? 
I have sung your praises for nearly an hour, 
And your lashes keep drooping lower and lower, 
And—you’re gone to sleep like a weary flower, 
Ungrateful baby Louise! 


THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Asparagus Soup. 
Porgies en Matelote. 
Ragout of Veal. Curried Rice. 
Boiled Cherry Pudding. 


AsraRAGus Sour at this season is an inex- 
pensive and delightful luxury. Put a small 
knuckle of veal into the soup-kettle with two 
quarts of water, two ounces of lean salt pork, 
one onion sliced, a large handful of spinach 
leaves, and all except the green heads of a bunch 
of asparagus. Cook gently for two hours after 
it begins to boil; lift out the meat and set it 
aside for a breakfast dish of mince or croquettes; 
remove the bones, and strain the soup through a 
fine sieve, pressing the pulp of the spinach 
through with a wooden spoon. Season with 
white pepper and salt, and return to the fire; 
thicken with a tablespoonful of flour mixed with 
cream, and add the asparagus heads, which have 
been boiled separately in salted water. Simmer 
for five minutes, and turn into the soup-tureen 
over dice of toasted bread. 


Porerks EN MATELOTE.—This very excel- 
lent way of cooking fresh fish is really little more 
than stewed fish. Put two ounces of butter in a 
stew-pan, and when melted, stir in two table- 
spoonfuls of flour. When this begins to color, 
add slowly a pint of hot water or broth, a teacup- 
ful of claret or white wine, half a dozen small 
onions, a few sprigs of parsley, and salt and pep- 
per. Simmer for half an hour, and put in the 
fish cut in pieces two inches long. Add enough 
water to cover it, and a dozen or so of canned 
mushrooms, and cook until the fish lets loose 
from the bone. Dish it, place the onions and 
mushrooms around, and garnish with slices of 


lemon and squares of toast. This dish is very” 


good and less expensive without the wine and 
mushrooms. 


RaGouT OF VEAL.—Take three pounds of 
breast or shoulder, and cut it in pieces two 
inches square. Put a little butter, or the fat 
from the top of soups in a frying-pan, and when 
it hisses lay in the meat. Fry lightly on both 
sides, seasoning well as you turn it. Sprinkle 
well with a large tablespoonful of flour, and turn 
again so that the flour browns slightly. Adda 
teacupful of tomatoes, stewed, seasoned and 
thickened, and enough hot water to just 
cover the meat. After stewing slowly for half 
an hour, put in half a dozen young carrots, of 
the little French variety, a dozen young bunch 
onions, and a tablespoonful of minced parsley 
and celery from the young plants. This is a very 
good and inexpensive dish, and for a Sunday 


dinner has this advantage—it may be made the 
day before, and heated when wanted. 


CURRIED RIicrE is a nice accompaniment of 
veal in any shape, and especially so of ragout. 
Pick over and wash a cup of rice, and boil in 
salted water. If the water is poured on while it 
is boiling fast, and the rice kept well covered, it 
may be kept from sticking by simply shaking the 
saucepan. The grains will then be whole, while 
if stirred with a spoon it will become a pasty 
mass. Drain in a sieve, and shake until dry and 
fluffy. Mix a tablespoonful of curry powder 
with a gill of the gravy from the ragout, and 
pour over the rice. 


BOILED CHERRY PUDDING is a feast in itself. 
The following recipe is excellent for any kind of 
boiled fresh fruit pudding. Beat two eggs with 
a small teaspoonful of salt, add two cups of milk, 
and enough flour through which two teaspoon- 
fuls of baking-powder have been sifted, to make 
a thick batter. The batter should be rather 
stiffer than cake batter, as the addition of fruit, 
which is always juicy, tends to thin it. Stone 
the cherries, dredge them with flour, having 
first allowed them to stand for an hour in a sieve 
to drain off the juice, and stir in a pudding of 
this size, a heaping pint bow) full. A mold is 
the best to boil a pudding in, although a bag 
with felled seams may be used. It must be 
dipped in hot water, wrung out and floured 
thickly on the inside. If you use a mold, butter 
it plentifully, top and all, and in either case, 
leave room for the pudding to swell. A bag 
must be tied very tightly with a stout string in 
order to exclude the water. Plunge into boiling 
water, and do not allow the water to stop boiling 
for an instant until.it is done, which will.be in an 
hour and a half. Take out the mold or bag, and 
plunge quickly into cold water, and turn out 
without loss of time. It should be eaten at 
once. 

A nice sauce is made with a half-cup of butter 
creamed with two cups of sugar, a dessertspoon- 
ful of cornstarch wet with a little cold water, 
and stirred in a cupful of cherry juice which you 
have boiling in a saucepan. Add a glass of wine 
if liked, and pour over the butter and sugar, 
beating hard for five minutes. 





SUMMER SWEETS FOR WINTER UBE. 


PINEAPPLE PRESERVRES.—Pare the fruit, then 
holding it firmly by the crown with the left 
hand, take a fork in the right, insert it above the 
eyes of the fruit, beginning at the base, #4 pull 
the separate sections off from the core. This 
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eaves the pineapple tender and juicy, and is also 
much the best way to prepare it for the table. 
In slicing it you cut against the grain, and take 
in the core, which is always tough and tasteless. 
Weigh, and allow three-quarters of a pound of 
sugar to each pound of fruit. Put in alternate 
layers in a preserving kettle, and add a cup of 
wa‘er for every two pounds of sugar. Heat toa 
boil; lift out the pineapple with a skimmer, and 
lay upon flat dishes in the sun, covering with a 
piece of netting to keep out the insects. Boil 
and skim the syrup for half an hour, return the 
fruit to the kettle, and boil for half an hour. 
Put up in self-sealing jars. 





MARMALADE.—Select well-ripened fruit, but 
without any decaying spots. Pare, and grate 
with a coarse grater, or mince it fine with a 
chopping-knife, leaving out every particle of 
core. Allow a pound of sugar to every pint of 
the grated or chopped pineapple. Make a syrup 
by adding a small cup of water to every two 
pounds of sugar. Boil and skim. [Put the fruit 
in a granite or porcelain saucepan, and heat by 
setting it over the fire within a large pan of 
boiling water. When it is smoking hot all 
through, add the syrup, set the saucepan over a 
slow fire, and boil until it is a clear paste, which 
will be in from half to three-quarters of an hour. 
Stir constantly with a wooden spoon. Glass 
tumblers or pint cans are best for sealing up 
marmalades. 





TomMATO Fias are a unique, and delightful 
preserve. The red plum-shaped tomato will give 
a beautiful red sweetmeat, and the yellow egg 
variety a golden yellow preserve that is equally 
handsome. Scald with boiling water to take off 
the skins. Put five pounds of the tomatoes in 
an earthen bow! with four pounds of sugar, and 
let them stand over night. In the morning 
drain off the syrup and boil it, skimming as 
usual. Put in the tomatoes with the juice of 
two lemons, and a quarter of - pound of ginger- 
root tied in a muslin bag, and boil slowly for half 
an hour. Take out the fruit with a skimmer, 
and set in the sun to harden. Boil the syrup 
down until it thickens; pack the fruit in jars, 
and fill up with the hot syrup. 





STALE BREAD.—This can be utilized in so 
many ways, that the young housekeeper need 
never be annoyed when her supply of the staff 
of life is greater than the demand. To convert 
it into a breakfast dish when tired of toast, cut 
the bread into slices an inch thick, remove the 
crusts and uneven ends; dry these fragments, 
the crusts and broken pieces, in a slow oven, and 
pulverize with the rolling-pin. To one pint of 
sw >t milk add a well-beaten egg and a little 
salt. Dip each slice in this mixture and moisten 


well, then into the pulverized crusts, and fry in 
sufficient boiling fat to eover the bread. Sugar 
can be added to the milk, if taste suggests it, or 
when done, dusted on the slices with a little cin- 
namon. Shake each slice well as you lift it from 
the pan, to free it from every particle of grease. 
If hurriedly or carelessly put in the dish without 
observing this precaution, the bread will absorb 
the grease, and, in consequence, be uneatable. 
To be good, the slices should be well browned, 
hot and dry when served. 





VEAL LOAF FOR LUNCH OR TEA.—Take 
from two to four pounds of good veal cooked in 
as little water as possible, add one small tea- 
spoonful of salt, boil one and one-half hours. 
Then chop fine and measure the meat, and use 
one-half as much rolled crackers as there is meat. 
Add one cup of sweet cream or the liquor that 
the meat was boiled in, three well-beaten eggs; 
one rounding teaspoonful of salt, one-fourth of 
black pepper, two tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter. Mix all thoroughly together, and make 
into a loaf. Bake one hour in a slow oven. 
When perfectly cold cut with a sharp knife into 
thin slices. 





GOUFFE’8 ENGLISH CARAMELS.—Boil some 
sugar with a little water until it begins to form 
large air bubbles; then skim a little off with the 
finger, and instantly plunge your hand into some 
cold water. If the sugar comes off easily, and is 
brittle, it has attained the right degree of boil- 
ing. Now add to each half-pound of sugar one 
tablespoonful of lemon juice, and boil up again 
to the breaking point. Let the sugar cool, and 
pour it on a slightly oiled marble slab. When 
nearly cold, cut it into tablets with a one-inch 
square sugar-cutter, and put the tablets on a 
sieve in a dry place. 





RECIPE FOR TOFFEE.—Put into a bright 
stewpan-one gill of water, one pound of lump 
sugar, one ounce of butter, one tablespoonful of 
brown coloring, three drops of essence of lemon. 
Boil all together, but do not stir the mixture. 
As soon as the toffee seems likely to set, try it by 
dropping a little on a lightly-greased marble slab, 
and, when cold, divide into squares. 





@INGER CANDY, which may be given to chil- 
dren with colds, is made by boiling one pound of 
clarified sugar with a very little water until it is 
brittle. When cool, stir in one teaspoonful of 
powdered ginger. Or beat the white of an egg 
very light, and add this to the sugar with twenty 
drops of Jamaica ginger. Pour upon buttered 
plates, and mark before it is too stiff in the form 
of blocks. When cold, you have to chip them 
apart with a cold, sharp knife. 


CURIOUS AND 


A Curious BripGeE.—‘‘They are coming, 
and will be most likely to cross the river by the 
rocks yonder,’’ observed Raoul. 

‘* How, swim it ?’’ I asked. 
there!”’ 

‘‘Oh, no,’’ answered the Frenchman; ‘‘ mon- 
keys would rather go into fire than water. 
If they cannot leap the stream, they will bridge 
it.”’ 

‘“‘ Bridge it! And how ?’’ 

‘‘Stop a moment, captain, and you shall see.’’ 

The half-human voices now sounded nearer, 
and we could perceive that the animals were ap- 
proaching the spot where we lay. Presently 
they appeared upon the opposite bank, headed 
by an old gray chieftain, and officered like so 
many soldiers. They were, as Raoul stated, of 
the comadreja, or ring-tailed tribe. 

One, an aide-de-camp, or chief pioneer, per- 
haps, ran ont upon a projecting rock, and, after 
looking across the stream as if calculating the 
distance, scampered back, and appeared to com- 
municate with the leader. This produced a 
movement in the troops. Commands were is- 
sued, and . fatigue..parties were - detailed, and 
marched to the front. Meanwhile several of the 
comadrejas—engineers, no doubt—ran along the 
bank, examining the trees on both sides. 

At length they all collected around a tall cot- 
ton-wood, that grew over the narrowest part of 
the stream, and twenty or thirty of them scam- 
pered up ita trunk. On reaching a high 
point, the foremost—a strong fellow—ran out 
upon a limb, and taking several turns of his tail 
around it, slipped off, and hung head down- 
wards. The next on the Mmb, also a stout one, 


“It is a torrent 


climbed down the body of the first, and whipping | 


his tail tightly round the neck and forearm of 
the latter, dropped off in his turn, and hung 
head down. The third repeated the manceuvre 
upon the second, and the fourth upon the third, 
and so on, until the last one upon the string rest- 
ed his fore paws upon the ground. 

The living chain now commenced swinging 
backward and forward, like the pendulum of a 
clock. The motion was slight at first, but grad- 
ually increased, the lowermost monkey striking 
his hands violently on the earth as he passed the 
tangent of the oscillating curve. Several others 
upon the limbs above aided the movement. 

This continued until the monkey at the end of 
the chain was thrown among the branches of a 
tree on the opposite bank. Here, after two or 
three vibrations, he clutched a limb and held 
fast. This movement was executed adroitly, 
just at the culminating point of the oscillating, 
in order to save the intermediate links from the 
violence of a too sudden jerk. 


OTHER MATTERS. 


The chain was now fast at both ends, forming 
a complete suspension bridge, over which the 
whole troop, to the number of four or five hun- 
dred, passed with the rapidity of thought. 

It was one of the most comical sights I ever 
beheld, to witness the quizzical expression of the 
countenances along the living chain. 

The troop was now on the other side, but how 
were the animals forming the bridge to get them- 
selves over? This was the question which sug- 
gested itself. Manifestly by number one letting 
go his tail. But then the point d appui on the 
other side was much lower down, and number 
one, with half a dozen of his neighbors, would be 
dashed against the opposite bank, or soused into 
the water. 

Here, then, was a problem, and we waited 
with some curiosity for its solution. It was soon 
solved. A monkey was now seen attaching his 
tail to the lowest on the bridge, another girded 
him in a similar manner, and another, and so on, 


until a dozen more were added to the string. 


These last were all powerful fellows; and run- 
ning up to a high limb, they lifted the bridge into 
a ‘position almost horizontal. 

Then ascream from the last monkey of the new 
formation warned the tail end that all was ready; 
and the next moment the whole chain was 
swung over, and landed safely on the opposite 
bank. The lowermost links now dropped off like 
a melting candle, while the higher ones leaped to 
the branches and came down bythe trunk. The 
whole troop then scampered off into the eae 
al and disappeared. 





Hr’p RATHER BE HunG.—In the middle ages 
there were two chances of life at the last moment 
accorded to a malefactor condemned to death, 
besides a free pardon from the sovereign. One 
of these was the accidental meeting of a cardinal 
with the procession to execution; the other was 
the offer of a maiden to marry the condemned 
man, or, in the case of a woman sentenced to 
death, the offer of a man to make her his wife. 
The claim of the cardinals was a curious one. 
They pretended to have inherited the privileges 
with which the vestal virgins of old Rome were 
invested. 

In 1308 a man was condemned to be hung in 
Paris for some offence. As he was being led to 
execution down the street of Aubry-le-Boucher, 
he met the cardinal of St. Eusebius, named Ro- 
chette, who was going up the street. The car 
dinal immediately took oath that the meeting 
was accidental, and demanded the release of the 
criminal. It was granted. 

In 1376, Charles V. was appealed to in the case 
of a man who was about to be hanged, when a 
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young girl in the crowd cried out that she would 
take him for her husband. Charles decreed that 
the man was to be given up to her. 

In 1382, a similar case came before Charles 
VI., which we shall quote verbatim from the 
royal pardon: ‘‘ Henrequin Dontart was con- 
demned by the judges of our court in Peronne to 
be drawn to execution on a hurdle, and then 
hung by the neck till dead. In accordance with 
the decree, he was drawn and carried by the 
hangmen to the gibbet, and when he had the 
rope round his neck, then one Jeannette Mour- 
chon, a maiden of the town of Hammaincourt, 
presented herself before the provost and his lieu- 
tenant, and supplicated and required of the 
aforesaid provost and his lieutenant, to deliver 
over to her the said Dontart, to be her husband. 
Wherefore the execution was interrupted, and he 
was led back to prison . and by the 
tenor of these letters it is our will that the said 
Dontart be pardoned and released.”’ 

Another instance we quote from the diary of a 
Parisian citizen of the year 1430. He wrote:— 

‘‘On January 10, 1430, elever. men were taken 
to the Halles to be executed, and the heads of 
ten were cut off. The eleventh was a handsome 
young man of twenty-four. He was having his 
eyes bandaged when a young girl born at Halles, 
came boldly forward and asked for him. And 
she stood to her point, and maintained her right 
so resolutely, that he was taken back to prison 
in the Chatelet, where they were married, and 
then he was discharged.”’ 

This custom has so stamped itself upon the 
traditions of the peasantry, that all over France 
it is the subject of popular tales and anecdotes; 
with one of the latter we will conclude :— 

In Normandy, a man was at the foot of the 
' gibbet, the rope was round his neck, when a 
sharp-featured woman came up and demanded 
him. The criminal looked hard at her, and, 
turning tothe hangman, said :— 


‘‘A pointed nose, a bitter tongue !— 
Proceed! I’d rather far be hung.’’ 





FROZEN TO A DEPTH oF Srtx HUNDRED 
FrErT.—Scientific men have been perplexed for 
many years over the phenomenon of a certain 
well at Yakutsk, Siberia. A Russian mer- 
chant in 1828 began to dig the well, but he gave 
up the task three years later, when he had dug 
down thirty feet and was still in solidly frozen 
soil. Then the Russian Academy of Science dug 
away at the well for months, but stopped when 
it had reached a depth of three hundred and 
eighty-two feet, when the ground was still frozen 
as hard as arock. In 1844 the Academy had the 
temperature of the excavation carefully taken at 
various depths, and from these data it was esti- 
mated that the ground was frozen to a depth of 
six hundred and twelve feet. Geologists have 


decided that the frozen valley of the lower Lena 
is a formation of the glacial period. They be- 
lieve, in short, that it froze solidly then, and 
never since had a chance to thaw out. 





ANECDOTE OF WEDGWOOD.—His persever- 
ance—one of Wedgwood’s strongest characteris- 
tics—receives illustration by an incident in con- 
nection with the production of the famous 
Portland vases. It affords one of the glimpses 
into the inner nature of the man which reveals 
its force more than could be told in volumes. 
The task of imitating the Portland vases in the 
form of jasper ware was no easy one, and in un- 
dertaking it none knew better than Wedgwood 
how much depended on the issue. The vases 
were molded time after time, but as often, when 
submitted to the crucial test of firing, they were 
drawn from the oven in an unsatisfactory state. 
Again and again the vases were formed in plastic 
clay with irreproachable symmetry. Either the 
fire was unkind, or the materials were faulty, 
but for six months there were persistent and dis- 
heartening failures. At the end of this time, 
one of the workmen, after further proof of non- 
success, addressed Wedgwood in despair :— 

‘‘ Master, we have drawn the oven again, and 
we haven’t got a single good vase.”’ 

Wedgwood’s reply was characteristically home- 
ly and terse. 

‘‘Well, you have had your wages, haven’t you? 
Go on.”’ 

The trials did proceed, and shortly after the 
celebrated vases, the admiratiou of connoisseurs, 
were produced, with a fidelity to the original, 
which, until the result was obtained, was 
thought to be impossible. 





CuiLp LirE.—Many a child goes astray, not 
because there is a want of prayer or virtue at 
home, but simply because home lacks sunshine. 
A child needs smiles as much as flowers need 
sunbeams. Children look little beyond the pres- 
ent moment. If a thing pleases they are apt to 
seek it; if it displeases they are apt to avoid it. 
If home is the place where faces are sour, and 
words harsh, and fault-finding is ever in the 
ascendant, they will spend as many hours as pos- 
sible elsewhere. 





BEARDING THE LION IN His DEn.—“ Life”? 
(London) says: ‘‘ The new and very fashionable 
perfume called Edenia, of Lundborg, is not only 
the favorite scent of the Prince of Wales, but is 
in immense demand in the grand monde here as 
well as on the continent. J learn that the late 
King of Spain accorded to Lundborg the privi- 
lege of exclusively providing perfumery for the 
use of the Royal family of Spain.’’ As the 
Lundborg perfumes are an American manufac- 
ture all Americans will appreciate the above 
heading. 


RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Briees, West Bethel, Oxford 
County, Maine. 





Answers to May Puzzles. 
67.—Consolidated. 
SIS 69. — 
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70.—Whole. 
™1.—CuvettE 
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74.—Rope-r. 
76.—Run-e. 
78.—Moria-n 
80.—Manil-a 
82.—Punt-o. 
84.—Kam-e, 


77.—Orfray-s. 
79.—Luna-r. 

81.—Pumic-e. 
83.—Methy-l. 





1.—Charade. 
(Solved by sound.) . 
‘‘When this you see remember me,’’ 
The maid said, fair and slender, 
Then gave him there a toTAL fair 
Of her sweet self so tender. 


He then did gaze in rapt amaze 
Upon the fairy features; 
‘This does do one two face of fun 
Right well, thou best of creatures.’’ 


“YT would have one two TOTAL fair 
From out the hundred fairest, 
And sworn, forsooth, it was in truth 


Of all the very rarest.’’ 
MBRLE. 





Decapitations. 

2.—Behead a witch, and leave a genus of fishes. 

3.—A thick plank, and leave a drier. 

4,—Any thick lump, and leave a dolt. 

5.—A kind of fish, and leave the middle of a 
temple. 

6.—The first of August and leave trusses for 
ruptures. . 

7.—A conclusion, and leave a messenger. 

- MAUDE. 





Anagrams. 
8.—Curse us? No, sue us. 
9.—Shine up pans. 

10.—Our pet hen. 


11.—Wear the hilt. 
12.—A vile bet. 
18.—Men did evil. 


14.—Live and tie. MOFTI. 





15.—A Diamond. 
1. A letter. 2. A slattern. 3. Ghosts. 4. A 
lizard. 5. Pertaining to the company. 6. Mes- 


merized. 7. Birchcamphors. 8. Certain hot 
winds. 9. Ranks. 10. Certaincoins. 11. A 
letter. MAUDE. 





16.—A Square. 

1. A long arched gallery, lined on each side 
with shops. 2. A scoffer. 3. Tosurround. 4. 
A kind of verse. 5. A misdemeanor. 6. Ele- 
vates. Cora ELL. 

17.—A Double Acrostic. 
(Words of six letters. ) 

1. The outer joint of the wing of a hawk. 2. 
Certain duties worshipped by the ancient Greeks. 
3. The evil genius of the Persians. 4. Observ- 
ing. 5. Roman copper coins. 

Primals.—To fail. 

Finals.—Marine fishes. 

Connected.—Fragments. 

MAUDE. 





Curtatilments. 
18.—Curtafil an ancient German nation, and 
leave a sharp-pointed piece. 
19.—A large fresh-water fish, and leave to 
clothe, as a horse, with armor. 
20.—A kind of composite stone, and leave a 
judicial writ. MAUDR. 





Answers in two Monthe. 





Prizes. 

For the largest list of correct answers to this 
month’s puzzles received before July 10th, we 
offer a brilliant novelette; and for the next best 
list, a book of poems. 


Solvers. 

Answers to the March puzzles were re 
ceived from Tellie Phone, J. D. L., Katie Smith, 
Teddy, Peggie Puzzler, Ida May, Nicholas, 
Bridget McQ., Cora A. L., Ann Eliza, Birdie 
Brown, Vinnie, Bert Rand, Teddie, Willie L., 
Jack, Birdie Lane, A. Mary Khan, Eulalie and 
Dull Dick. 

Prize- Winners. 

J. D. L., for the largest list of correct an- 
swers; Ida May, for the next best list. 

New puzzles, of all kinds, are always wanted 
for publication. 





EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


A CHEMIST’S LOVE-LETTER. 
BY A SCIENTIFIC FELLER. 


I love thee, Mary, and thou lovest me. 
Our mutual flame is like the affinity 
That doth exist between two simple bodies. 
Tam Potassium to thine Oxygen. 
’Tis little that the holy marriage vow 
Shall shortly make us one. That unity 
Is, after al], but metaphysical. 
Oh, would that I, my Mary, were an acid, 
A living acid! and thou an alkali, 
Endowed with human sense, that, brought to- 
gether, 
We both might coalesce into one salt,— 
One homogeneous crystal. Oh, that thou 
Were Carbon, and myself were Hydrogen! 
We would untte to Olefiant gas. 
Or common Coal, or Naphtha. Would to Heaven 
That I were Phosphorus, and thou wert Lime! 
And we of Lime composed a Phosphuret. 
I'd be content to be Sulphuric Acid, 
So that thou might’st be Soda. In that case, 
We should be Glambus Salts. Wert thou Mag- 
nesia, 
Instead, we'd form the salt that’s named from 
Epsom. 
Could’st thou Potassa be—I, Aquafortis— 
Our happy union should that compound form, 
Nitrate of Potash—otherwise, Saltpetre. 
And, thus our several natures sweetly blent, 
We'd live and love together until death 
Should decompose the fleshly Tertium Quid, 
Leaving our souls to all eternity 
Amalgamated. Sweet, thy name is Briggs, 
And mine is Johnson. Wherefore should we not 
Agree to form a Johnsonate of Briggs? 
We will. The day, the happy day, is nigh, 
When Johnson shall with beauteous Briggs com- 
bine. 





In the procession that followed good Deacon 
Jones to the grave, last summer, Rev. Mr. ——, 
the new minister of East Town, found himself in 
the carriage with an elderly man whom he had 
never met before. They rode in grave silence for 
a few moments, when the clergyman endeavored 
to improve the occasion by serious conversation. 

“This is a solemn duty in which we are en- 
gaged, my friend,’’ he said. 

‘Hey? What do you say, sir?’’ the old man 
returned. ‘‘Can’t you speak louder? I’m hard 
of hearin’.’’ 

“‘T was remarking,’’ shouted the minister, 
“that this is a solemn road we are traveling to- 
day.”’ 

‘‘ Sandy road? You don’t call this ere sandy, 
do ye? I guess you ain’t been down to the south 
deestrict. There's a stretch of road on the old 


pike that beats all I ever see for hard travelin’. 
Only a week before Deacon Jones was tuk 
sick, I met him drivin’ his ox-team along there, 
and the sand was pretty nigh up to the hubs of 
the wheels. The deacon used to get dretful 
riled ’bout that piece of road, and East Town 
does go ahead of all creation for sand.’’ 

The young minister looked blank at the unex- 
pected turn given to his remark; but quickly re- 
covering himself, and raising his voice to its 
highest pitch, he resumed the conversation. 

‘‘Our friend has done with all the discomforts 
of earth,’’ he said, solemnly. ‘‘A small spot of 
ground wil] soon cover his poor senseless clay.”’ 

“Did you say clay, sir?’’ said the old man 
eagerly. ‘‘’Tain’t nigh so good to cover sand 
with as medder loam. Sez I to Mr. Brewer, last 
town-meetin’ day, ‘If you'd cart on a few dozen 
loads, and there’s acres of it on the river-bank,’ 
sez I, ‘you’d make as pretty a piece of road as 
there is in Hartferd County. But we are slow 
folks in East Town, sir.’’ 

It was perhaps fortunate for the minister at 
that moment that the smell of new-made hay 
from a neighboring field suggested a fresh train 
of thought. 

‘*Look,’’ said he, with a graceful wave of the 
hand, ‘‘ what an emblem of the brevity of human 
life! As the grass of the field so man flourish- 
eth, and tomorrow he is cut down.”’ 

**T don’t calculate to cut mine till next week,”’ 
said his companion. ‘‘ You mustn’t cut grass 
too arly; and then agin, you mustn’t cut it too 
late.’ 

‘“My friend,” shrieked the minister, in a last 
desperate attempt to make himself understood, 
‘this is no place for vain conversation. We are 
approaching the narrow house appointed for all 
the living.”’ 

They were entering the graveyard, but the old 
man stretched his neck from the carriage window 
in the opposite direction. 

‘Do you mean Squire Hubbard’s over yonder? 
*Tis rather narrer. They build all them newe 
fangled houses that way now-a-days. To my 
mind, they ain’t nigh so handsome, nor so handy 
to do chores in, as the old-fashioned square ones 
with a broad entry runnin’ clear through to the 
back-door. Well, this is the gettin’-out place, 
aint it? Much obleeged to ye, parson, for your 
entertainin’ remarks."’ 





A certain judge in the State was a sociable 
man off the bench, and was noted for claiming 
acquaintance with any whose appearance hap- 
pened to please him. Entering a crowded car 
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the other day, his honor found the only unoccu- 
pied seat to be by the side of a smartly-dressed 
and rather good-looking young woman. Ascer- 
taining that the seat was not engaged, the judge 
settled himself comfortably in it, and turning 
with his accustomed, bland, fatherly smile to his 
fair companion said :— : 

‘‘ Your face seems familiar to me, my dear; I 
think I must know you,”’ 

‘“‘T should think you might,’’ said the un- 
known, in a hoarse, whiskey-contralto voice, 
turning a vindictive pair of eyes on the aston- 
ished judge, ‘‘I should think you might; you 
sent me to the House of Correction for three 
months last winter, you old scoundrel.”’ 

The judge did not press his claim for acquaint- 
ance further in that quarter. 





The average man is openly ashamed of a shab- 
by umbrella,—one of those slouchy, corpulent 
affairs, with the bleached-out covering divorced 
from a third of the rib-tips, and a shoe-string 
clasped around its waist in lieu of the long-van- 
ished elastic. 

How he will hide it as far as possible under 
his arm, run it up his coat-sieeve, tuck it away 
beneath the folds of his coat, keep it between 
himself and the wall, and when he gets in the 
bus, how careful he is to dispose of it in the 
darkest possible corner. 

And if, perchance, anybody spies it out, how 
quick he is to head of criticism by explaining 
that it is one he keeps in the office, so convenient 
to have one there, you know; one that you know 
nobody will steal—ha! ha! 

Or maybe he will go a step further—the lying 
rascal!—and say he borrowed it, old Grimshaw 
would never forgive him—ha! ha! 

But when the clouds lower and the raindrops 
begin to patter, who so at ease, so proud and 
happy, as the man with the shabby umbrella, as 
he stalks between rows of unprotected men and 
women with his despised umbrella dripping liquid 
harvest indiscriminately on the just and unjust ? 
Verily, there is nothing in this life wholly good 
or wholly bad. 





** John, I would like to invite in my friend, 
Mrs. Smalley, this evening. Will you be able to 
be in?” 

‘* No, my dear, I must attend the meeting of 
the Ancient Order of Foresters tonight."’ 

‘* Well, tomorrow evening ?”’ 

“‘T have the Ancient Order of United Work- 
men, you know ’’—— 

** What about Wednesday evening ? ”’ 

‘Oh, the Odd Fellows meet that night, and 
on Thursday I have a meeting of the Knights of 
Labor to attend; on Friday the Royal Templar 
of Temperance; on Saturday there’s a special 
meeting of the Masonic lodge, and I couldn’t 
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miss that, and then Sunday night—let me see— 
what is there on Sunday night, my dear ?”’ 

‘‘The Grand and Ancient Order of Christian 
Fellowship.”’ 

‘“ Why, I had forgotten. 
that—let me see ’’—— 

‘*But you have forgotten another society, 
John, of which you were once a member.”’ 

‘* What’s that ?”’ 

‘Your wife’s.’’ 


Am I a member of 





‘* Madam,’ he said, after a long survey of a 
flower-stand at Central Market yesterday, “‘could 
you recommend me something to place on my 
wife’s grave?’”’ 

‘‘T think so,’’ she answered, as she looked him 
over, ‘‘ How long has she been dead ?”’ 

‘*Six years.”’ 

‘* Married again ?”’ 

‘* What is that to you ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, you needn’t be so cranky about it. I’ve 
dealt in cemetery flowers for tHe last fifteen 
years, and I know about how things work. If 
you are still a widower you want about four dol- 
lars worth of flowers and a border of moss. If 
you are married again you’!! pick out a twenty- 
five cent rose-bush, beat me down to fifteen 
cents, and send it to the cemetery by a car-dri- 
ver.”’ 

He pretended to be very indignant, and went 
to the other end of the market, and bought two 
feeble-looking pinks for seven cents apiece. 





An amusing story of the way in which Wm. 
H. Vanderbilt got decidedly the best of his fath- 
er is thus related in Mr. Croffut’s new book on 
the Vanderbilts. 

William wanted manure from the Fourth ave- 
nue car stables for his Staten Island farm, and 
asked his father how much he would charge for 
ten loads. 

‘What will you give?’’ asked the commo- 
dore. 

‘It’s worth four dollars a load to me,’’ said 
the farmer. 

‘Good enough, I’!! let you have it for that,’’ 
answered the railroad man, having a very decid- 
ed impression that the price named was at least 
twice as much as the stuff was worth. 

Next day he found his rustic son with a scow 
just loaded for home. 

‘* How many loads have you got on that scow, 
Billy ?”’ asked the commodore, in excellent hu- 
mor. 

‘How many?” repeated the son, feigning 
surprise; ‘‘one, of course.”’ 

‘One! why there’s at least thirty!’’ the old 
gentleman exclaimed, inspecting it curiously. 

“‘No, father, I never put bué one load on a 
scow—one scow-load! Cast off the lines, Pat!’ 

The workman from whom the story is derived 
adds :— 
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‘““The commodore wa’n’t no great hand to 
stan’ around, and I never seen him stan’ still so 
long before as he stood that afternoon on the 
dock, looking at that scow goin’ across the har- 
bor.”’ 





We came along to a cross-roads in Alabama 
where a colored justice of the peace was about to 
open court, and it was proposed that we halt for 
an hour or two and witness operations. The 
case to come on was between two colored men, 
one of whom charged the other with having 
stolen a hoe. There were neither lawyers nor 
jury, but the judge called up the plaintiff end 
said :— 

‘‘Mr. Burrows, how many witnesses has you 
got dat Mr. Bunker stole dat hoe ?”’ 

‘* Two, sah.’’ 

‘‘Mr. Bunker, how many witnesses has you 
got dat you nebber took dat hoe, nohow ?”’ 

sé Fo’, sah.’ 

‘Den I shall dismiss de case, an’ Mr. Bar- 
rows mus’ pay de costs. Ebery one knows dat 
fo’ witnesses kin sw’ar harder dan two witnesses, 
an’ it am no use gwine ahead to take up the wal- 
uable time ob dis court.’’ 

Mr. Burrows paid about three dollars costs, 
and as he was going away his honor contin- 
ued :— 

‘* Next time you is gwine to sue a man you 
wants mo’ witnesses dan he’s got or you are 
gwine to be left. Dis court will now adjourn, 
an go fishin’.”’ 





In New Orleans one morning not many months 
since, a young lady, evidently bereft of relatives 
or friends, called at the police department and 
solicited an interview with the chief. Her deep, 
mourning robes, her fair, pale cheek, with just 
the faintest tinge of the rose upon it, showed 
that the death angel had beguiled from the liv- 
ing some one she loved—in short, she was a 
widow, and pretty as heart could wish. It was, 
therefore, with a touch of pity in his great strong 
nature, and gravely polite, that the chief ap- 
proached, and inquired in what way he could 
serve her. 

‘* I wish to have a person arrested, sir.’’ 

**Indeed! Who is it ?”’ 

‘© His name is Buck, sir, Reginald Buck!”’ 

‘“ How has he injured you?”’ 

** Breach of trust, sir.’’ 

** False pretences, I imagine, madam ?”’ 

‘* Yes, sir. You see, my husband hasn’t been 
dead but two weeks, and I naturally felt sorrow- 
fu] and sad like, when this Mr. Buck came and 
tendered his sympathy. I didn’t like him at 
first, but he acted so good and kind I couldn’t 
help it. He wanted me to marry him at once, 
but it wouldn’t look degent to be in sucha hurry, 
and I made him wait a week. Inthe mean- 
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time he borrowed ten dollars of me, and now he 
won’t marry me nor pay me the money.”’ 

‘Well!’ exclaimed the surprised official, 
“this is a little ahead of anything I ever heard 
of,’”? looking at the woman very much as one 
would contemplate some strange wild animal let 
loose upon the community. 

‘“Yes, sir,’’ replied the lady, innocent of the 
chief’s meaning, ‘‘it does so beat all; not that 
I care anything about the money, but I don’t 
like being fooled.’’ 





A middle-aged woman has called at the post- 
office two or three times daily for the past week, 
to see if there was any mail to her address. 
Her anxiety became so great that she explained 
that she was expecting money from her hus- 
band, who was off on his annual vacation. Yes- 
terday niorning she was made glad by receiving 
a postal card from him. She retired to one of 
the windows and read aloud to herself :— 


‘““DEAR WIFB.—I’d send ‘you twenty dollars 
with this, but you see I’d have to pin it on, and 
some one might take it off, put a counterfeit in 
its place, and when I got home you'd be in jail.’’ 

She read it over again, and there were tears in 
her eyes as she mused :— 

‘* He’s the best man on earth. Few husbands 
would have been so thoughtful as that. I don’t 
know good money from bad, and but for his 
thoughtfulness I might pass this very night in 
jail. I see now what a narrow escape I’ve had, 
and I’ll take the children and go and board with 
my brother-in-law for the next two weeks.”’ 





In New Hampshire is a well-known, eccentric 
individual, self-constituted curer of ille—a sort 
of panacea, ‘“‘body and soul, heart and con- 
science doctor,’’ who, with all his eccentricities, 
has a fund of actual wit that is hard to beat. 

Not long ago the doctor was called upon the 
witness-stand. The opposing counsel, who is 
said to wet his whistle with. “ licker-pizen,”’ 


knowing the doctor’s peculiarities, ventured, in 


cross-examining him, to show him up a bit. 

‘‘What is your business?’’ pompously —in- 
quired the counsel. 

‘‘My business is to do what good I can do to 
my fellow-men,’’ modestly responded the doctor. 

‘““But that does not answer my question,’’ 
gruffily answered the counsel. ‘‘ How do you 
spend your time ?”’ 

“‘ Why, squire, it takes about all the time to 
do what I said,’’ replied the doctor. 

‘‘But I want something more definite,’’ stoutly 
demanded the counsel]. ‘‘ How do you go about 
your business ? ”’ 

‘“‘That depends upon circumstances, according 
to the nature of the case,’’ explained the doctor. 
‘‘For instance, if I were going to begin on you, 
the first thing I should do would be to advise 
you to sign a temperance pledge.’”’ 
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David Key, of Tennessee, told a good story of 
a man in the mountain region of his State, who 
was a stereotyped candidate for local offices of 
al) descriptions, but who would never give a de- 
cided opinion upon any question. On one occa- 
sion when he was a candidate for the position 
of sheriff there was great excitement on the en- 
forcement of the school tax. Headdressed qulte 
a gathering at a muster, but evaded the only 
question that the audience wanted to hear about, 
and just as he was closing a fellow shouted :— 

‘**Tell us about your school tax. Are you for 
it, or are you not ?”’ 

The crowd cheered, and the orator, thus 
pressed for a declaration of opinion, said :— 

‘Gentlemen, you have a right to ask for an 
answer. I have no concea]Jment to make. I am 
a frank man, and to you I say in all frankness, 
if it is a good thing I am for it, and if it is a bad 
thing I am agin it.”’ 





Men who dislike shopping—where is the man 
who does not ?—should inform themselves in re- 
- gard to the meaning of a few little things, as 
women interpret that vague kind of phrase. 
Mr. S—— wanted to move from the city to a 
small town near by, in which there were but one 
or two stores. He would be in the city every 
day, and agreed to purchase the few little things 
his wife could not buy in the village stores. 

‘*You’d better put them down on a piece of 
paper,’’ said Mrs. S——, when about to give her 
first order. 

‘‘Oh, no,’”’ said Mr. S——, ‘‘my memory is 
good.”’ 
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‘* Well, then,’’ began Mrs. S——, 
sixty Coates’ black thread.’’ 

‘“Yes,’’ said Mr. S——. 

‘A yard of not too light and not too dark cal- 
ico.”’ 

66 Yes.” 

‘SA small hammer, a can of peaches of the 
Passadena brand, a dozen smal! pear) buttons, 
two yards of cardina] ribbon, silk on one side and 
satin on the other.”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said Mr. S——, thoughtfully. 

‘‘A pair of slippers for baby, a dozen lemons, 
a good tooth-brush, a pineapple, two ounces of 
sky-blue Germantown yarn, an ounce pbhial of 
homeopathic nux vomica pellets, a ’’—— 

‘* Wait a second,’’ said Mr. S——, counting on 
his fingers and looking perplexed. 

“And a bottle of vanilla extract, and a yard of 
triple-box-plaited crepe lisse ruching, and three 
yards of small-checked nainsook, and’’—— 

But Mr. S—— had seized his hat and was run- 
ning for the station. 

What the poor man brought home was a yard 
of bed-ticking, three yards of black crape, a bot- 
tle of vinegar, eight yards of nankeen, a scrab- 
brush, a pound of green yarn, sixty spools of 
coat thread, a yard of very light and a yard of 
very black calico, and a pint bottle of homeo 
pathic pills. 

‘‘There, my dear,’’ he said, triumphantly, 
throwing down his numerous packages, ‘‘I don’t 
think you’ll find a thing missing. Who says 8 
man can’t do shopping? My memory never 
played me false yet.”’ 


‘“a spool of 
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THE PICNIC. 


CONTENTED MAN.— “ What a nice, damp place we have secured ! and how very fortunate: we 
are in the weather! It would have been so provoking for us to have brought our umbrellas, and 


then to have had a fine day !”’ 
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THE WEDDING. 


BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 


CHAPTER X. 


R. FREDERICK GRANGER was a 
very wealthy man, who had spent a 

life of cultivated and elegant leisure. He 
had several children, all married but one, 
and living away from him, and his niece 
Alice was the only young person left to live 
with himself and his wife. Alice had been 
his ward, and looked on him and his wife as 
fondly as if they were her own parents. Mr. 
Granger was not one of those persons who 
like to make their heirs impatient for their 
death. He had portioned each child at his 
or her marriage, keeping only a competence 
for himyelf. It was understood that, at his 
death, all that he died possessed of, with the 
exception of the library and some costly 
works of art, would goto Alice, whose for- 
tune was already considerable. None of the 
children complained of this, for all were 
rich. The house he had kept for himself 
was a pleasant place a little out of the city, 
the town house having been given up to his 
eldest son. At the time of Mabel’s visit to 
his place, Mr. Granger and his wife were, as 
Alice had said, at Montreal, waiting to at- 
tend the marriage of one of their sons there. 
While they were gone, Alice was chatelaine. 
It was a very pleasant place, open, sunny, 
and charming even in winter. There were 
hedges of arbor vite and evergreen trees to 
relieve the faded lawn and leafless trees, 
and the perfect order and nicety of every- 
thing made dreariness impossible. Large 
windows full of plants, many of them in 
bloom, gave a peep of: summer, and the illu- 





‘This is your room,— just off of mine.’’—p. 90. 


sion was helped by the constant songs of 
different kinds of birds distributed about the 
house. The whole house, from basement to 
attic, was kept warm, from early in the fall 
till late in the spring,even when the weather 
was such that windows could be open a part 
of the day. There was none of that skimp- 
ing which keeps people shivering and un- 
comfortable till November, and sickens them 
through March and April. Fires were made 
when people felt cold, not when the almanac 
told them that they might be cold. More- 
over, all the house was equally elegant. 
There was not a show room for visitors, and 
a shabby house to be kept hidden. Go 
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wherever you would, all was bright and fresh. 
The servants were, moreover, a pleasing fea- 
ture of the establishment. Mrs. Granger 
was a Southern woman, and had preferred 
colored domestics. She had brought them 
with her from her Virginian home, given 
them their liberty on her wedding day, and 
kept them, or their children, ever since. She 
was an energetic woman, and had none of 
those shiftless doings about her which Mrs. 
Stowe describes in Southern households, and 
her servants, accustomed to look up to her 
and obey her, had not learned to think that 
they were as good socially as their employ- 
ers, and to show their sense of equality by 
insolence. 

Altogether, it was a place where any one, 
not too miserable, might be comfortable and 
happy. 

‘‘This is your room,—just off of mine,”’ 
Miss Granger said, leading her visitor into a 
large, sunny chamber, with ivies over the 
windows, and the southern sunshine pouring 
in in a warm, golden flood. ‘‘ Set down the 
trunk here, James, and Delia will unpack it. 
Here’s the cradle, the one that was got for 
Mrs. Charles Granger’s baby, when they 
were here. You see, I meant you should 
come. Pet will sleep like a princess under 
her purple curtains. Isn’t the room pretty? 
It has been refurnished since you saw it.”’ 

Mabel glanced around, and smiled faintly. 

‘* Yes, it feels and looks warm,” she said, 
with such a little shiver as one gives when 
first coming in out of the cold. 

Poor Mabel! her first notion of comfort 
then, was included in the word warm. 
Warmth for her chilled and trembling frame, 
weakened by suffering, warmth for her 
heart, frozen by unkindness. Some com- 
fort seemed to come to her from her sur- 
roundings. The maroon curtains, bright- 
ened almost to crimson by the sunshine, the 
carpet, rich with crowded roses in a solid 
pile, the valance that finished the lace bed- 
curtains, the large coverlet of maroon damask 
that lay over the whole bed, sweeping to the 
carpet, and only showing at one corner the 
snowy end of a frilled pillow-case—all had 
theirinfluence. A fire of cannel coal burned 
in the grate, a table and two arm-chairs were 
drawn up between it and the window, and 
on the table was set out a luncheon for two. 

‘* How good you are!’ said Mabel, but 
could not say another word, she choked up 
sowith tears. It scemedto her so long since 
she had been served and cared for. Fortu- 


nately she could not give way. Delia, the 
maid, was unpacking her trunk uear by; 
aunty, an ancient nurse, was trotting baby 
in the corner, telling it wonderful tales, and 
singing songs in a cracked old voice, which, 
nevertheless, little Maud seemed to be en- 
chanted with. So Mabel had, fortunately, to 
control herself, and look at the bright side. 
Then there was so much to think of, look at 
and talk about. To be sure, she didn’t care 
for it all, but she was obliged to look and 
listen, and give some attention, and if afford- 
ed a momentary distraction. There were 
new pictures and marbles, new vases and 
flowers, and a new horse in thestable. Alice 
took her out to see this last purchase, got 
her well frozen, then sat her down by the 
sitting-room fire, and made her drink mulled 
wine till she was all of a glow. 

‘*T don’t like to make people tipsy unless 
it is necessary,’? Miss Granger thought, as 
she watched the color coming into Mabel’s 
cheeks, and the strained look going out of 
her face; ‘‘ but desperate diseases require 
desperate remedies, and anything that will 
relieve her is a mercy.”’ 

The afternoon passed, and as it came to- 
ward evening, Mabel began to grow nervous 
again. Six o’clock came, and seven, but her 
husband did not make his appearance. 

‘¢ Are you sure the note reached him?” 
she asked. 

‘Oh, yes! James gave it into his hand, 
and said, moreover, that you were out here, 
and asked if there was any answer. Prob- 
ably he is busy, and can’t come till late.”’ 

Mabel pressed her lips together. Business 
never kept him after five o’clock, and less 
than an hour, at the longest, was enough for 
him to reach them. 

‘¢He may have had to go home, and will, 
perhaps, come out after tea. I don’t believe 
we had better wait,’’ she said. 

They took their tea, Alice striving to make 
it pleasant, but refraining from a gayety 
which she saw would jar on her friend. 
Without asking any question, or surmising 
anything, apparently, she took for granted 
that Mabel was unhappy, and talked accord- 
ingly. 

‘‘T have been very unhappy sometimes,”’ 
she said, sitting with her elbow on the par- 
lor table, and her fair hand supporting her 
cheek. ‘‘I think no one knows how much I 
have suffered, and I do not wish them to 
know. It is not well to expose our trials to 
the world. And I have found out this—that 
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affairs are seldom or never so bad as we fear. 
Often we make them worse by giving up. If 
we could be cheerful in appearance, at least, 
and smile instead of frowning, we might be 
able to help ourselves.” 

“Tt is not always easy to smile,’’ said Ma- 
tel, in a stifled voice. 

‘I have found that out,’ replied Alice, 
quietly. 

Mabel looked across the table at the speak- 
er, for the first time looking away from her 
own pain, and wondering what another’s 
might be. Miss Granger’s face struck her 
as if seen for the first time. The light from 
the chandelier fell downward over it, gilded 
the masses of black hair, showed the lily- 
white of the forehead, the exquisite lines of 
the brows, the pure, harmonious features. 
It showed, also, something beyond grace and 
softness. There was something that told of 
endurance, not that kind which convulses, 
and leaves its marks engraven on the face, 
but that which is silent and calm, the endur- 
ance of strength and reason, which settles 
the features into firmer outlines, but never 
ruffles the brow, or darkens the eyes. Miss 
Granger had a tender, sensitive mouth, and 
she had learned to close it firmly, though 
with a slight compression which did not mar 
its lovely curves. That fact alone told much, 
for happiness relaxes the lips. 

Mabel was struck. ‘‘ What could have 
troubled Alice ?’’ she thought. ‘* Her aunt 
and uncle are fond of her, she has all she 
wants, and she is in good health, and has 
hosts of friends. Can it be that she is dis- 
appointed in love? I don’t know any other 
great trouble. But who could neglect her? 
It might be some one who was engaged be- 
fore they met. and she loved him before she 
knew that he was engaged. Or, maybe, she 
loved some one who was unworthy. Ah, 
that was hard! But, whatever it may be, it 
is not like mine. Nothing else is so bad as 
having one’s own husband love aaother wo- 
man better, and abuse one 80 cruelly! ”’ 

She went back to her own troubles, and 
sat with quivering lips thinking of them, and 
tormenting herself with guesses as to her 
husband’s whereabouts. She could not doubt 
that he was with Mrs. Leslie, and she had 
but little hope of seeing him that night. 
But surely, since he was so anxious to keep 
Up appearances, he would send some apolo- 
gy, or come tomorrow. 

Eight o’clock came, and Mabel gave up 
her hope for that night. ‘I don’t think 


Arthur will come tonight,’ she said, trying 
to speak as if it were nothing extraordinary 
if he did not. 

As she spoke, there was the sound of a 
step on the hard gravel-walk outside. It 
came up on the veranda, and the door-bell 
was rung. Mabel almost uttered the cry of 
delight that sprany to her lips. If Arthur 
had come, there was hope. If she could 
draw him awayfrom that woman for once, 
she might again. At all events, she would 
be spared the torment of imagining them to- 
gether. She clasped her hands over her 
fluttering heart, and fixed her eyes on the 
parlor door. It opened, and Robert Gordon 
stood on the threshold. 

‘*Qh, I thought it was Arthur!’ she ex- 
claimed involuntarily, in a tone of such poig- 
nant disappointment that, for a moment, 
neither of the others could speak. Miss 
Granger had been watching her face, and 
saw it fade. She knew the step too well to 
mistake it, and was ready to shield Mabel in 
some degree. Ordinarily she would not 
have met this visitor with any great cor- 
diality, knowing that his visit was not for 
herself; but now, for Mabel’s sake, she went 
to meet him, dropping her vinaigrette into 
her friend’s lap in passing. 

‘* Mabel will be glad to see you in a min- 
ute,’’ she said, with cold politeness, giving 
him the tips of her fingers. ‘‘ She has been 
ill, and is not quite herseif.”’ 

‘* She will be glad to see me; and you ?”’ 
he asked, holding her handan instant. Angry 
as he had been with her, he was touched by 
her quick shielding of Mabel, which he un- 
derstood. 

‘‘T am always glad to see the friends of 
any of my visitors,’ she replied, drawing 
back, and speaking with lofty pride. 

Mabel here interposed. ‘‘ Excuse me. Mr. 
Gordon! I am glad to see you. It is so 
long!’ and she looked at him with a pitiful 
attempt at a smile, and gave him her hand. 

‘* Don’t let me claim too much of vour 
gratitude,” he said kindly, looking down up- 
on her. ‘‘I came expecting to sce Mrs. 
Granger. Some one, who probably saw you 
coming here today, said that Mrs. Granger 
had come home alone. I feared that some- 
thing was the matter, and came in to see.”’ 

Catching Miss Granger’s eyes fixed on him 
with an expression which he interpreted to 
mean doubt, he added immediately, ‘‘I should 
have come to see you, Mrs. Carr, if I had 
known you were here. We are too old 
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friends to forget each other, or grow cool 
for trifles.”’ 

Miss Granger smiled faintly. She liked 
his spirit and his honesty. She believed in 
him. How much nobler it was to keep a 
tender regard in his heart for the woman he 
had loved, and desired to win, and to own it 
freely and proudly, than to struggle, and 
conceal, and deny! It showed that he was 
blameless, when he threw off with such 
hauteur the shadow of reproach. 

She seated herself a little in the shade, 
pretended to occupy herself withsome work, 
and watched the two as they talked. Mabel 
looked at him eagerly, seeming to find 
strength in his presence. Her eyes had an 
appealing, grateful look. She leaned toward 
him in talking, and though the table was be- 
tween them, in leaning on that she seemed 
to seek the support of his arm. It appeared 
to Miss Granger that, if Mabel had the 
chance offered her, she would make more of 
a friend and confidant of this old lover of 
hers than she would of any other friend, 
however near. 

The face of the watcher grew stern. She 
was displeased. ‘‘ If Mabel is so weak and 
thoughtless as to do that, she may go home,”’ 
she thought. ‘‘ Any woman of delicacy 
should know better. How appealingly she 
looks at him, as if she wanted his help. If 
she asks it, or takes it, I have done with 
her!” 

Robert Gordon sat back in the arm-chair 
that Miss Granger had left, his elbow on the 
table, his hand slightly shading his face, as 
she had sat. 

‘‘ How very handsome he is! how noble- 
looking! ’? thought Mabel, watching him in- 
tently as he talked to her, telling little items 
of news and gossip to entertain her, coming 
down to her level, that he might win her 
away from her cares, whatever they were. 
‘¢ Why could I not have loved him? Iknow 
he loved me, and would have done anything 
in the world forme. And yet, I loved only 
Arthur, and can love only him. And I 
would give Robert Gordon a thousand times 
over, if only my husband would come back 
tome. And yet, he is so friendly, and kind, 
and handsome! ”’ ; 

Reader, this young woman is not a sub- 
lime, or very powerful character. She is a 
weak, simple creature, childishly loving, and 
none too discreet. Moreover, it is natural 
for us to seck the sympathy of the opposite 
sex, even when there is no love in the case. 


A man likes the tender comforting of a wo- 
man, and can tell her more freely those trials 
which he would shrink from confiding to a 
man; and a woman finds more strength in 
the sympathy and kindness of a man than in 
that of her own sex. Then, men and women 
are usually more patient with each other 
than with themselves. 

Mabel was just in the mood to be petted, 
and, loving only her husband, nor dreaming 
of loving any one else, it never occurred to 
her that she should not seek that petting 
from her former lover. She forgot Alice al- 
together, was utterly unconscious of the 
sternly-flashing eyes that, from time to time, 
were fixed upon her, and appealed to and 
talked to Mr. Gordon as she never had be- 
fore, not even in their friendliest days before 
her engagement. He had been speaking of 
an amusing course of lectures, and wondered 
that she did not go to them, she was so fond 
of laughing. 

‘Do you think I would like them?” she 
asked wistfully. ‘*Then I will go. You 
know I used to take your advice about the 
lectures and concerts I heard, and the books 
I read. I think I never read a book for two 
years but those you recommended to me.” 

Miss Granger dropped her crochet-needle, 
and stooping to pick it up, her face was as 
red as fire, and her hand trembling. It was 
for this sort of talk, then, that she had 
brought Mabel to her house! 

‘*Did I play schoolmaster to you?”’ she 
heard the geatleman say in a distinct voice, 
which had a shade of coldness init. ‘* Ah! 
but that was long ago, before you had some 
one whose duty and privilege it was to take 
that out of my hands.” 

Alice could not but approve the answer, 
but she was too much irritated with Mabel to 
look up. She felt that Mr. Gordon’s eyes 
were fixed upon her, possibly in anger, and 
she did not wish to meet them. At the 
same time she exerted her every power of 
self-control to appear indifferent. What if 
he should think that jealousy mingled with 
her disapprobation ? In the confusion of 
mingled feelings, she took no note of their 
conversation for a time, till Mabel addressed 
her:— 

‘* Alice, dear, would you mind my speak- 
ing alone with Mr. Gordon, just one minute? 
I would like to ask him about a business 
matter which I do not understand.” 

Miss Granger rose instantly. ‘‘Oh, certain- 
ly not!”’ she said. ‘* Please excuse me for 
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staying!’ and withdrew without looking at 
the gentleman. 

Mr. Gordon bit his lip as his eyes followed 
her. It wasn’t his fault if Mabel was a fool. 
He looked as Alice went out, sweeping 
haughiily across the room, without once 
glancing b::ck, and looked even after the 
door was shut. Seeing his face, Mabel had 
a new thought. Something longing and 
pained in his eyes told her that her empire 
over him was gone. She had no right to 
wish it established, yet she felt aggrieved 
and hurtat the revelation. Everybody ceased 
to love her, she thought, her lips trembling, 
and her eyes filling. She could not keep 
even one heart. 

Glancing at her, Mr. Gordon’s mood soft- 
ened. He had been on the point of being 
very cold, but that pallid and mournful face 
touched his heart. ‘‘ Well, what is the won- 
derful business which you are not wise 
enough to understand ?”’ he asked, putting 
on acheerful air, and looking at her with 
brotherly kindness. 

She brightened at once. A word or look 
of kindness was so muchto her. Besides, it 
might be that she was mistaken. It had 
just seemed to her that Alice was angry at 
being sent away, and that he was sorry to 
have her go; but surely there was nothing 
to be angry or sorry about, She could not 
let Alice know anything, and, if he wanted 
her, she cou!d come back in ten minutes. 

‘I didn’t want any one but you to know 
about it,’’ she said tremulously, ‘‘and I never 
thought of asking you, but here the chance 
came to me so unexpectedly. 1 know I can 
trust you.”’ 

‘“You can trust Miss Granger, can you 
not ?’? he asked, with a touch of coldness. 

‘*Oh, certainly! but she could do me no 
good here, and a man is better. I couldn’t 
ask my brother-in-law or brother, for they 
would make me tell more than I want to. 
But I can say to you as little as I want, and 
you will ask ore.”’ 

‘Well, what IS it ?’ he asked gently, but 
with a look of uneasiness. 

‘* Supposing that you have a lease of rooms 
for, say three years, and when the year and 
a half, or two years is up, you want to go 
away from them. Are you obliged to stay 
on account of the lease ?”’ 

‘“You are not obliged to stay, but if you 
de not, you forfeit the rent just the same, 
unless the person you have the lease of ex- 
cuses you,” he replied. 


‘¢ But cannot you put some one else in 
your rooms, if you wish ? ’’ she pursued. 

‘¢Not without the consent of the person 
who gave the lease. It was to you, not to 
another, and the other might be disagreeable 
to have.” 

‘But if they were not disagreeable?’ she - 
persisted. 

‘¢Tt makes no difference. The lease was 
to you. Everything depends on the person 
giving the lease. That person can hold you 
to the conditions.”’ 

‘¢ Then we’ve got to stay, [ suppose!’ she 
exclaimed, passionately, as if to herself, 
and looking away from him, ‘ Arthur said 
so.”’ 

He made no reply. He had already seen 
that she meant her own rooms, and a terri- 
ble suspicion of the truth started up in his 
mind. But at the same time that it softened 
his heart toward her, it made him shrink - 
from her. If that was true, he must not be 
her confidant! 

‘¢There is one thing,’? Mabel went on, 
hurriedly, with an agitated air; ‘‘ if a man is 
tired of his wife, can he divorce her just for 
that? Can he put her away, or leave her, 
just because he loves some one else better ?”’ 
She looked up at him wildly, her eyes large 
and fixed on his, as if she would read the 
meaning of his answer there, and not in his 
words. 

‘¢ He cannot, for such a cause,”’ he replied. 
‘But, Mabel, you must not ask me these 
things. Pardon me! My heart aches for 
you. I dare not say what pity, what indig- 
nation I feel. I must not interfere. Go to 
your sister and her husband, or your brother. 
If you are in need of help, there is the only 
safe and proper place to seek it. You have 
already told me too much. I beg of you to 
go to your sister. You need a friend, but 
you must know that I cannot be that friend. 
Do I seem harsh? Dear child! I do not 
mean to be.” 

Her countenance had changed while he 
spoke. At first she seemed on the point of 
bursting into tears, with the complaint that 
no one would help her, then a touch of an- 
ger and mortification followed; but lastly, 
seeing the tears in his eyes, and hearing the 
earnest tones of his voice, both grief and 
anger changed to a humble regret and grati- 
tude. 

‘¢ You are always good!’’ she exclaimed. 
‘‘T suppose you must be right in this, 
though 1 was too foolish to see it. Forgive 
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me! I didn’t mean any harm. And now, I 
will call Alice back.”’ 

She dashed away the tears, and went 
toward the door. Someway, though he had 
refused to listen, she felt better for having 
told so much. There was some one who 
knew and pitied her—some one who was 
strong and true. 

She went to the fvot of the stairs and 
called Alice, but there was no reply. She 
went up, and pushed open the door of Miss 
Granger’s room. There sat Alice before the 
mirror, in a dressing-gown, brushing out her 
long hair. 

‘Why, Alice, I came for you to go down 
stairs again!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘What did 
you undress for? ”’ 

‘¢ You must excuse me,’’ was the answer, 
and Miss Granger looked carelessly round, 
with arich color burning in her cheeks, and 

‘a sparkling light in her eyes. ‘I do not 
understand business, if you want to consult 
me, and I do want to give my hair a hundred 
strokes before I get sleepy. You can enter- 
tain Mr. Gordon, can’t you ?” 

‘‘ But he wants you to go down,’’ Mabel 
said, in dismay; ‘‘ and he will be angry with 
me for sending you away.” 

‘‘Wants tosee me? What for?’ asked 
Alice, opening her eyes with a little stare of 
affected astonishment. 

‘‘ Why, what does anybody want to see 
anybody for?’’ replied Mabel, pettishly. 
She found people troublesome and difficult 
tonight. 

‘‘Oh! he wants to be polite, does he?” 
responded Miss Granger, lightly. ‘Well, it 
is too late. You don’t expect me to dress 
and do up my hair, do you? Please say all 
that is needful, Mabel. I’m sure there is 
no need of my going down.”’ 

With that, she returned to her occupation, 
and drew the brush through a long, unbraid- 
ed tress that seemed to sparkle with lights in 
its ebony shadows. 

Mabel hesitated, waited a moment, then 
went back to the parlor. 

‘I’m so sorry!’ she said, seeing the 
eager glance of the eyes that looked at her. 
“It’s all my fault. Alice wishes to be ex- 
cused, and sends her good-night. I do 
only harm everywhere!’ and she began to 
cry. 

He spoke kindly, and soothed her as best 
he could, though he felt provoked a little. 
Her misery, and the memory of his former 
love for her, made it impossible for him to 


be cold. THe would not go directly. Alice 
Granger should see that he was not afraid to 
stay a few minutes. He would act freely, 
as he had a right. So, only half listening 
to Mabel, he stopped, and seemed to listen. 

‘‘T have often thought that I treated you 
badly,” she said. ‘* You were very kind to 
me, and your friendship was an honor to 
me. I was a vain, foolish girl. I know 
better now, and I know that friendship is 
too precious to be slighted. I dare say you 
have forgotten it, and care nothiny about it 
now; but if you should ever remember it, 
then remember, too, that I am sorry for any 
ingratitude I may have shown.”’ 

‘* I] do not remember anything to forgive,”” 
he answered, moved by her child-like, ear- 
nest way. ‘* You are accusing yourself 
without rcason.’? He rose as he spoke, 
feeling that he had better put a stop to such 
personal topics. ‘‘ Remember my advice,’’ 
he said, ‘‘ and go to your sister; and I trust 
that I shall see you blooming and happy 
again.”? 

She smiled faintly at the possibility. 

‘‘And I hope that I may soon see you 
happy,’ she said, significantly, giving him 
her hand. ; 

He noticed the tone and manner, and 
could not help interpreting them. 

‘‘T have but little hope of ever being hap- 
py!’ he exclaimed, with unwonted passion. 
‘‘The woman who could make me so, is 
indifferent to me; or, worse than that, loves 
another.”’ 

His secret had been surprised from him. 
The proud heart that could so well conceal 
its feelings from the world, or from itself, 
even, forgot caution and self-deceit when 
that simple, child-like creature probed it so 
unexpectedly. 

In the tirst confusion and surprise at him- 
self, neither Mr. Gordon nor Mabel per- 
ceived the figure that stood in the door one 
instant, heard his exclamation, saw the two 
standing hand in hand, Mabel with her ear- 
nest eyes upturned and fixed on his face, 
her companion looking aside, as if he dared 
not look at her, his face pale and agitated. 

‘Well, good-night!’’ he said, hurriedly, 
and turned away. 

As soon as Mabel haa left her, Miss Gran- 
ger underwent a sudden change of opinion. 
Her pride started up in alarm. They would 
surely think that she was jealous and suspi- 
cious, and she could not bear either. After 
all, she said to herself, if she had cared 
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‘* Neither Mr. Gordon nor Mabel perceived the figure that stood in the door.’’— p. $4. 


nothing about Mr. Gordon, there was noth- 
ing in his manner or Mabel's to give her any 
serious Offence. She should have shown no 
anger, had any other gentleman been in his 
place. 

At that thought, she began hastily dress- 
ing. Miss Granger was one of those rare 
women who can dress quickly. ‘‘ I will go 
down gaily, and treat the whole as a jest,” 
she thought. ‘‘ They shan't think that I 
care a fig!’ 

The long mass of hair was hastily thrown 
about a comb, looking lovelier in its careless 
dressing than it could in any more studied 
arrangement, and a light shawl was flung 
around her shoulders. She gave one glance 


at the mirror, that flashed back her brilliant 
image, then tripped lightly down-stairs. 
Her slippers were silken, the carpet a mossy 
pile of velvet, the parlor clock was just 
striking its silver bell, and no one heard her 
when she came upon the two so pre-occu- 
pied; or when, with flying steps, and eves 
on fire, she rushed back to her room, and 
shut the door. 

Presently Mabel came up again, and came 
softly to the deor of Miss Granger’s room. 
Her friend was on her knees, saying her 
evening prayers, apparently. Mabel with- 
drew noiselessly to her own room, and stood 
there a moment, looking down on her sleep- 
ing child, that had been hushed to sleep by 
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aunty. How she had forgotten her prayers 
since her marriage! Before that, never a 
night nor morning had passed but she had 
knelt down and said ‘Our Father.’? In 
the trouble that had come upon her since, 
not once had she called’ upon God to help 
her, though she had always heard that He 
would help when all others failed. 

‘‘ Perhaps he is punishing me for having 
deserted him,’’ she sighed. ‘Perhaps I 
have broken the first commandment, and 
made to myself an idol, in loving my hus- 
band so. Maybe, if I had loved him reason- 
ably and quietly, he would not have been 
false to me. But that wasn’t in me. I 
couldn’t reprove him even when I.knew he 
was wrong, and I couldn’t influence him at 
all. I just yielded in everything, and had 
no thought but of him. And my punishment 
is, that he has no thought of me, and that 
tonight, instead of being with me, he is with 
that wretch! ”’ 

At the thought, she threw up her clasped 
hands, uttering a groan of agony; then fall- 
ing on her knees, sobbed out the Lord’s 
Prayer. But at the ‘* Thy will be done,”’ 
her tongue faltered. ‘' Let it not be Thy 
will to keep him from me!’’ she interpo- 
lated. 

But on the other side of the partition, ro 
prayer was uttered. As soon as she was 
safe from intrusion, Miss Granger rose from 
her knees, turned her light out, and flung 
herself, thus dressed, on the bed. 





CHAPTER XI. 


HE second night came, and there was 
no sign of Arthur Carr, and no news 
from him. Mabel drooped, but persevered. 
She made no explanation to Miss Granger, 
but it was tacitly understood that there was 
trouble. 

‘¢ Perhaps, after all, he did not understand 
my note,’’ Miss Granger said, when the 
third morning came. ‘‘I am going to drive 
in town, and call at the office. Will you 
go ? 9 

‘‘Oh, yes!’ answered Mabel, eagerly. 

The carriage was ordered round; they 
dressed and went out to it. If Miss Gran- 
ger was not quite so tender and sympathetic 
as at first, her visitor did not observe it. 
She was too much taken up with her own 
troubles to think of anything else. 

The morning was clear and cold, the 
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sleighing was perfect in town and out, and 
they flew over the road with noiseless run- 
ners, and a merry jingle of bells. Miss 
Granger chose to be very gay, and when, 
just as they entered town, they met Mr. 
Gordon driving out in his cutter, she or- 
dered the coachman to draw up, and accosted 
him. 

‘Were you going out to our house ?’’ she 
asked, with the utmost cordiality. 

He had been looking earnestly at her ever 
since they came in sight of each other, pay- 
ing no attention to Mabel. At her saluta- 
tion, his face colored slightly, and his eyes 
brightened. 

‘*T was not,’ he said, ‘‘ but am glad of 
the permission which the question implies.”’ 

‘Why,’ she replied, with airy surprise, ‘‘I 
am not keeping Mabel a prisoner.”’ 

He colored, and darkened again. The 
words and tone told him how little of real 
friendliness there.was in her heart to him. 
The cold and indifferent gayety was worse 
than anger. He touched his hat, and drove 
on without another word. 

‘“‘Why, Alice, he wants to see you, not 
me!” exclaimed Mabel. 

‘* Indeed!’ laughed MissGranger. ‘‘My 
dear, it makes not the slightest difference 
whom he comes to see. Let him come, if he 
likes, or stay away.”” 

Mabel looked at her a moment with intent 
eyes, her lips parted to say something which 
she scarcely dared to say. Presently she 
ventured. 

‘‘Alice, dear, he is too good to slight. I 
did it once; but I don’t want to see any one 
else do it. His love is worth having.” 

Fire flashed from the eyes that turned on 
the speaker, and a crimson anger rushed all 
over that beautiful face. 

‘* Mabel, do you mean that you want me 
to take your cast-off lover?’ she said, with 
passion. ‘‘ You forget yourself and me. 
Never say such a thing again! ”’ 

Mabel shrank, astonished and frightened, 
and turned her face away. 

‘¢ How people do speak to me!”’ she 
thought, her heart swelling with grief, not 
unmingled with pride. ‘*‘ No one thinks me 
worthy, of respect.” 

They were silent a few ninutes, and then 
Miss Granger asked, with an effort to speak 
as though there had been nothing unpleas- 
ant, ‘‘ Shall we drive direct to Mr. Carr's 
Office ?”? 

‘‘Oh, no!’’? Mabel cried, with a fright- 
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ened look, full of her own troubles again. 
‘‘ Let me get out, please, and you go to the 
office, if you are willing.” 

‘*Certainly!’’ was the reply. 
shall I leave you?”’ 

“Oh! anywhere, not far away,’’? Mabel 
said, nervously. ‘‘ Leave me at the car- 
office, and come back for me there. Don’t 
be long, and don’t fail to see him.” 

‘““I’l] do my best,’’ Alice said, pityingly. 

No one could look in that face, and see 
those thin and trembling hands, and not pity 
the poor, broken creature. 

‘“‘ How silly I was to be jealous of her,’ 
she thought. ‘‘One could as well) love a 
broken lily.”’ 

“And, Alice,’ Mabel went on, leaning in- 
to the sleigh to whisper her charge, after 
having got out on to the sidewalk, ‘‘ Don’t 
speak as if you thought any harm of him, 
will you? Be pleasant, as you used to be.”’ 

‘« Never you fear,’ was the reassuring an- 
swer. ‘* I will do what is best. Of course 
I don’t mean to go to him to find fault. Go 
in, now, out of the cold.”’ 

In a few minutes Miss Granger reached 
Arthur Carr’s office, and, looking through 
the window, saw several gentlemen there. 
It was better to have him out than to speak 
before witnesses. To say that she was quite 
at ease in the position she found herself in, 
would not be true; but she was too proud 
and confident in her own character and rep- 
utation, and had too much self-control on 
all subjects but one, to lose countenance. 
Perhaps her color was a little raised, and 
her heart a little quicker in its beatings as 
she sat waiting for him to come out, but 
otherwise she showed nosign that there was 
anything extraordinary in the occasion. 

He came to the door, after a moment, 
bowed gracefully, but without smiling, and 
descended the steps. His face was very 
pale, but determined. She saw that he was 
prepared for attack, and it raised her cour- 
age, at the same time that it increased her 
sense of danger. 

‘‘ I’ve come to see whether you got a note 
from me, and if you know that I have run 
away with your wife ! ’’ she said, pleasantly, 
looking him full in the face. 

‘‘T got your note, and I know that Mabel 
is at your house, Miss Granger,’’ he an- 
swered, still unsmilingly, and looking down, 
but less with shame than anger. ‘And al- 
low me to say, I was, at least, surprised at 
her going away in such a manner.” 


‘¢Where 


‘¢ Why, Mr. Carr, you must be aware that 
I saw no reason why she should not go, or 
why you should be displeased with her for 
going,” she said, in astonishment. ‘* Mrs. 
Blake told me that she was looking iJ], and I 
went to coax her to come out and stay while 
uncle and aunt are gone. It seemed to me 
the most natural thing in the world, and I 
fully expected that you would come too. 
Allow me to say, in my turn, that I never 
was more surprised and puzzled in my life.” 

She drew herself up, in ending, as though 
it would not have been amiss had she added 
indignant to her catalogue. 

‘‘Is it possible that you do not under- 
stand?’ he asked, looking at her suspi- 
ciously. 

‘‘T understand nothing!’’ was her cold 
reply. 

He considered a moment, with his eyes 
cast down. ‘I will tell you, then,” he said, 
“why this visit of Mabel’s is offensive. She 
is nervous, and has taken some foolish no- 
tions into her head. I tried to reason with 
her, but she would not listen. She insisted 
that she wanted to go away from Mrs. Les- 
lie’s and live somewhere else. Now, you 
know, Miss Granger, that I am not a rich 
man. I took a three years’ lease of the 
rooms, and I cannot afford to forfeit it. Ma- 
bel was violent, and threatened to go away 
herself, if I would not. So you see, that un- 
der the circumstances, the visit was offensive 
tome. ‘That some one should come, in my 
absence, and without my knowledge, and 
take her away, with her baggage, had a bad 
look.”’ 

Miss Granger’s eyes were fixed steadily on 
his face while he spoke, and her red lips had 
a slight curl which showed her estimate of 
his explanation. 

‘*¢ Mabel isan old friend of mine, and I have 
all confidence in her,” she said freezingly. 
‘*‘ Her family are well known, and highly re- 
spected. But she is your wife, and I shall 
not interfere. On the other hand, I cannot 
and shall not send her from me, after invit- 
ing her. But if you recall her, I shall let 
her go, without saying a word to detain her. 
You can come for her yourself, or send a 
messenger. I shall take no message.”’ 

Without giving him opportunity for any 
reply, she turned her back on him abruptly, 
and ordered the driver to go on. 

‘‘ Qh, what is it?’’ asked Mabel, eagerly, 
running out as soon as Miss Granger appeared 
in front of the car-office. 
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‘* Get in, child! Don’t stand in the snow,”’ 
was the reply. 

Mabel jumped in, and clasped her friend’s 
hand imploringly. ie 

‘¢ He doesn’t like it because you left him 
without leave, and he will not come, I 
think,”’ Miss Granger said, quietly. 

‘©Oh, me! Oh, me!’? moaned the young 
wife. 

‘¢ Mabel,” her friend said, impressively, 
‘*T will not interfere between a wife and hus- 
band; but I will tell you this. You need a 
friend. Goto your own brother. It is the 
place of your family to befriend you. If you 
have anything to tell, if you are not all to 
blame, let me send for Charles to come over 
tonight! ”’ 

‘“*T dare not!’’ Mabel gasped. 
me home! ”’ 


‘s Drive 


Miss Granger gave the order. 

‘‘Not to your house!’ Mabel cried. ‘‘Drive 
me to my own—to that woman’s.”’ 

‘* But your child ? ” said Alice. 

‘‘Let aunty bring her in. 
home! ”’ 

‘¢ Mabel, are you crazy?" Miss Granger 
asked. ‘Are you a slave? Have you no 
spirit, or self-respect ? ”’ 

‘‘ Drive me home!’’ was all the answer 
she got. 

Again the order was given, and ina few 
minutes Mabel was set down at Mrs. Leslie’s 
door, without having told anything. 

‘©T will send Charles to see her,’’ Miss 
Granger resolved. ‘‘ She is not responsible. 
She must be taken care of, or they will kill 
her. Poor little silly Mabel!” 


I must go 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





‘MR. FREDERIC. 


BY AMANDA M. HALE. 


HERE did you get such a beautiful 

thing, Aunt Lucy? _ I never saw any- 
thing so lovely as those blue and green tints. 
So wonderfully vivid, too! They remind me 
of those marvellous frescoes in Pompeii, 
which, hid away from the world eighteen 
hundred years, dazzle us by their brilliancy 
today. Its shape, too, is perfect. For my 
part, I think it’s a shame to hide it by flow- 
ers.” 

All this rapture was in behalf of a certain 
tazza of Naples workmanship which had 
stood on Aunt Lucy’s centre-table ever since 
I remember, which, to be sure, was not so 
very long. But I fell in love with it when I 
was a little girl and could only just stand on 
tip-toe and reach its smooth, shining rim 
with eager, wishful fingers. Then I was 
told that Aunt Lucy had had it ever so long, 
and prized it more than anything in her 
beautiful English home. 

Pretty Aunt Lucy! She was one of those 
fair, pink and white women whose sweet 
privilege it was not to grow old—one of those 
rare people who ought to have delicate, love- 
ly things about them. They all suited her, 
from the gossamer Mechlin lace border of 
her breakfast cap to this wonderful bit of 
porcelain that feasted my eyes daily. 


‘Oh, Aunt Lucy,’’ I sighed, ‘“‘ I do think 
that to be arich old maid is just the nicest 
thing in the world—next to having a hus- 
band.’’ 

Aunt Lucy laughed one of her soft, silvery 
laughs. 

‘¢ When that tazza was given to me I 
thought as little of living an old maid as you 
do, my dear.”’ 

‘Oh, Aunt Lucy, [’—— 

She lifted one of her plump, white hands. 

‘¢ Never mind protestations, dear. I know 
that girls never dream of marriage. When 
the prince comes who is to wake the sleeping 
lady he is utterly unlooked for if not unwel- 
come. I know all about that, Vivia.”’ 

‘‘ That’s as good as toown that you dreamed 
of a husband, anyhow, auntie,’’ I cried in 
confusion. 

‘*A very good stroke, my dear,’ she re- 
turned, smiling archly. 

‘¢ But what ailed the prince, Aunt Lucy ? 
Was he old or ugly, or did he come tuo soon? 
And weren’t you sorry afterwards? You 
needn’t shake your head. I am sure you 
must have had scores of lovers and been in 
love, oh, countless times.”’ 

‘‘ Hush, rattlepate! I never was in love 
in my life,’’ said Aunt Lucy, solemnly, ‘ ex- 
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cept with the person who gave me that tazza, 
and I don’t think,’’ reflectively, ‘* that I was 
really and truly in love with him.”’ 

‘* Aunt Lucy! The kettle was whole when 
we returned it—it was cracked when we had 
it—we never had it,”’ I said, laughing. ‘‘Oh, 
what an adamantine heart! and it’s so soft, 
too, towards cats and dogs and such canaille. 
Never mind, darling. Why didn’t you marry 
him? Didn’t he propose ? or did he go into 
the army and get shot, or die of a fever, 
or?’ —— 

‘Dear Vivia,’? with a very sober face, 
ae he was 7 

I stared at her. 

‘‘Impossible! You don’t mean it.” 

She nodded, the glint of tears in her eyes. 

‘Yes. Poor fellow, he was” —— 

I’m not going to tell you now what she 
said, because that would spoil my story. 
You wouldn’t read any further, and I should 
miss the pleasure of working your curiosity 
up to the breathless point where I hope to 
bring it. 

‘‘But, Aunt Lucy, it’s so unaccountably 
odd! How in the world did you ever get 
mixed up with such people ?”’ 

I looked around. Why, I knew for certain 
that she had lived all her life in Heliotrope 
Terrace, and had horses and servants and 
plenty of money, and how in the name of all 
that was wonderful could she have been half 
—I dare say it was -wholly—in love with 
a—? 

‘My dear,’’ she said tremulously, ‘* such 
people are often ladies and gentlemen. You 
wouldn’t have thought such a thing of him 
sooner than of the Prime Minister himself. 
He was a splendid man and had beautiful 
manners. We don’t have any such young 
men now-a-days.”’ 

Oh, rare, sweet glamour of youth, which 
throws its light away down into the sere-and- 
yellow-leafiness! 

‘‘Tell me all about him, dear auntie,” I 
said gently. 

Aunt Lucy picked up the gay bit of Berlin 
wool she was at work upon, knit a stitch or 
two nervously, and then said:— 

‘““’'You see that house opposite ? ”’ 

Of course I did. It was before my eyes 
all day, and vexed my soul continually. If 
I could have had my way I would have had 
it pulled down, for it hindered the view of 
all the lovely sunsets, of which there are 
none too many in a year. 

‘‘T was twenty when they came there to 


live—the Grosvenor family. There was 
Captain Grosvenor and his wife, a delicate, 
sweet little woman, only two years older 
than I, and two lovely children and Mr. 
Frederic, the captain’s brother. You know, 
dear, I was brought up pretty strictly, and 
saw very little society in my youth, and I 
hadn’t much to think about that was: plea- 
sant. And so I sata good deal in the bay 
window there, and got quite intimate with 
the Grosvenors before I had ever spoken to 
them, through sympathy. They were such 
a gay, happy family! Every afternoon they 
sat on the balcony, and scraps of their chat 
used to come across to me. Very refined, 
gentle talk it was, too. Nevera word which 
could jar upon the most sensitive taste. The 
children were brought out at those times, 
and the older people had such charming 
frolics with them! 

‘It was such a picturesque, fascinating 
life they had! They used to go out driving 
in the country, and come home with loads of 
wild flowers, or sometimes hot-house blos- 
soms brought from nurseries out of town. 
After a while they had the conservatory 
stocked, and I could see Mr. Frederic, with 
a gardener’ 8 apron on, pottering about among 
the plants and smiling down from his great 
height upon his pretty sister-in-law and her 
babies. 

‘‘ Then, by-and-by, there were parties and 
gay equipages rattling up to the door, and 
the house a blaze of light at night, and music 
and soft laughter, and the odor of flowers 
floating over to me. 

‘‘ It was such a gay life in contrast with 
my own, shut up in a dull house with only 
two middle-aged people for company! I 
grew almost wild with longing for the bright 
society of the Grosvenors before I had it, 
for mamma never made calls and we went 
nowhere. It came about at last in the most 
curious way. 

‘‘T was strolling up the street one morning, 
idle, and a bit discontented. The sunshine 
was lovely and the birds were singing as 
they do in June, and it seemed out of place 
that I should be dull. I glanced over at Mrs. 
Grosvenor who was on the balcony, admir- 
ing her pretty French morning dress, and 
the bright, soft curls, and half envying her. 

‘* As I looked, a servant came out, brought 
her a letter and retired. She opened the 
letter, read a little, and then I heard a low, 
frightened cry. In an instant she had 
slipped down on the floor in a faint. 
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‘¢T was startled, as you may imagine. She 
might lie there an hour before they found 
her. I obeyed my first impulse, ran over, 
rang the bell loudly, and told the maid who 
came that her mistress was ill. She was a 
mere lassie, and my news frightened out of 
her what small self-possession she had. So 
I followed her up-stairs and helped lift up 
the poor lady and gave her stimulants, and 
presently she came to herself, opened her 
beautiful eyes—eyes as blue as the larkspur 
blossoms—and looked at me, at first wonder- 
ing and puzzled. 

‘¢¢ What has happened to me?” she said, 
and then a look of pain stole on her face. 

‘¢¢ Qh, me!’ she sighed wearily, and I saw 
great tears in her eyes. 

‘‘T was embarrassed, but eager to sympa- 
thize. 

‘¢¢T am so sorry anything has happened 
to grieve you,’ I said. ‘I have always 
thought you so happy!’ 

‘¢¢ Me happy!’ she said, in a voice I shall 
never forget. ‘ Little girl, you don’t know 
how often I have thought of you and envied 
you the pure peace of your home. Qh, pray, 
pray that the day may be distant when you 
shall go out into this wicked world! ’ 

‘¢The words died away in a sob, and for 
some minutes she cried softly. But she 
must always have been used to self-control 
—poor thing, she had need enough of it—for 
presently she ceased weeping, pushed back 
her dishevelled hair and sat up. 

‘¢¢ You were very good to come to me,’ 
she said, with a certain sweet humility in 
her manner. 

‘¢¢] could not help it. 
must go now,’ and I rose. 

‘‘She rose too, and took my hand in a 
warm clasp. 

‘¢* T wish your mother would let you come 
to me sometimes. I think I would not do 
you avy harm.’ 

‘6° Harm!’ 

‘“‘T began an eager disclaimer. 

‘¢¢T should so like to see you often,’ I 
concluded. 

‘¢She smiled, at my hopeless tone perhaps, 
and said she would herself call and beg my 
mother to let her have some of my society. 

‘¢T went home in a state of rapture. My 
mother could never, I was sure, resist the 
insinuating sweetness of those manners 
which had utterly captivated me. I was 
right, for mamma was quite won over at the 
first call, and in a week I was going to the 
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Grosvenors’ as freely as if they were old 
friends. Of course I could not help meeting 
Captain Grosvenor and Mr. Frederic. 

‘The captain was amiable and pleasant, 
handsome with that kind of effeminate beauty 
which does not add, I think, to a man’s at- 
tractiveness, soft, silky brown hair, a fair, 
girlish complexion, small hands and feet. 
Something curiously subdued in his move- 
ments, almost stealthy, I fancied it. He was 
very fond of and proud of his wife. I don’t 
know why I came to think so, but I believed 
that for her the romance of love was over, 
that what remained was that tender, pitiful, 
motherly affection which loving women feel 
for a husband after the disenchantment of 
married life has begun to work—a self-tor- 
menting, unsatisfying passion. She was al- 
ways very gentle and sweet with him. 

‘* Mr. Frederic was made of sterner stuff 
than his brother. There was fire in his gray 
eyes; there was passion, too, in his soul, but 
it shone out very dimly. You guessed at or 
divined it, for there was small external evi- 
dence of it. It was latent, like the caloric in 
ice. But somehow I knew it was there. 
For the rest, he was accomplished, versatile, 
singularly agreeable when he chose, and he 
seemed to choose to be so with me. 

‘* How could I help being fascinated? I 
had never known any agreeable men in my 
life. 

‘‘ After a while I began to see that Mrs. 
Grosvenor did not like the growing intimacy. 
She broke up our tete-a-tetes, kept me to her- 
self, and at all times exercised an uneasy 
surveillance over me which was mortifying 
enough. 

‘* One day I ran over and went up-stairs in 
my usual familiar fashion. 1 was going to 
rap at the half-open door of the boudoir, 
when my own name pronounced made me 
stop. 

‘¢¢ Lucy is too innocent and good,’ she 
said, ‘to be made a prey of.’ 

‘* Mr. Frederic uttered a sharp ejaculation. 

‘**Do you suppose I can mean anything 
dishonorable by that child ?’ 

‘‘¢ A man in your position cannot mean 
anything honorable by any good girl,’ she 
persisted, in a pained voice. 

I heard him walking up and down the 
room. 

‘“*¢ Florry,’ he said, stopping and speaking 
in a voice that made my heart stand still, it 
was 80 changed with emotion. ‘Suppose I 
loved this innocent girl—loved her well 
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enough for her sake to drop this devil’s work 
and live an honest man ? ’—— 

He ceased abruptly. 

‘¢¢ You know how much reason I have to 
hope for any such thing,’ she said bitterly. 

**¢ My poor Florry! Iam not my brother 
Dick,’ he returned, and there was a vein of 
contempt in the tone. 

““¢ Don’t do it, Frederic, I beg of you! 
Think of this dreadful business—of what 
hangs over us’—— 

‘«¢ Curse the business!’ 

‘¢¢ Of what may happen any day, and leave 
Lucy alone. Let us go away; let us do any- 
thing rather than bring to misery one who 
has trusted us’’—— | 

‘*She broke down here in a‘fitZof sobbing. 

‘¢ All this had passed in a minute or two 
while 1 stood stupefied, bewildered. ‘ Sup- 
pose I loved this girl!’ 

‘¢ Ah, my dear, it sets my eld pulses throb- 
bing now. I feel the thrilling, the wild de- 
light, the sweet, half-incredulity which kept 
me standing there in a maze,until the voices 
ceased. 

‘‘Then I stole away home. By-and-by I 
got one meaning clear in my mind. There 
was some mystery, some shame, something 
which so blackened Mr. Frederic in his sis- 
ter’s eyes that he could not honestly seek 
any innocent girl’s love. 

“Oh, me! what I suffered in the next 
three days; suffered all the more keenly that 
I had no one to whom If dared tell my trouble. 
At the end of that time there came a little 
note from Mrs. Grosvenor, gently chiding 
me for my long absence, and reminding me 
of the party that evening, which, in my be- 
wilderment, I had forgotten. 

“Perhaps it was weak, but I thought I 
must have that one pleasure. After that I 
would go there no more, but all in me pleaded 
for that one night’s grace. | 

‘‘ Mamma consented totake me. She gave 
me a new dress to wear. I think, poor soul, 
she had suspected Mr. Frederic’s preference 
for me, and, mother-like, was pleased. 

‘‘It was a charming party, including al- 
most all the nice people in Heliotrope Ter- 
race. Mrs. Grosvenor, as hostess, was per- 
fect. She never looked more lovely than 
she did that night. But I who loved her 
could detect an under strain of anxiety. It 
showed in her eyes, in her voice, in little, 
sudden, nervous starts. But the gentlemen 
were composed. Captain Grosvenor was 
affable, and Mr. Frederic won everybody by 
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his courteous grace. I must say it now, 
dear, I have never seen a more noble gentle- 
man. 

‘¢He did not speak to me at first. The 
rooms were full when at last he made his 
way to me. 

‘©¢Ts it really you, Lucy ?’ he said then, 
‘or some sprite which has borrowed your 
shape, your eyes, and caught the trick of 
your smile? I have been doubting all the 
evening whether this fairy creature in the 
dress of woven dew,were really my little hu- 
man friend Lucy.’ 

‘¢¢ Touch me and see! ’ I said laughing. 

‘¢ He just touched my hand, which I put 
out. 

‘¢¢T dare not,’ he said gravely. ‘ Who 
knows but you might wither, droop, die, 
blasted at a breath ?’ 

‘¢¢ You are fanciful. I am human enough 
to be almost angry. Why, I have been here 
almost a whole hour.’ 

“His face softened. 
tenderness shone there. 

‘¢¢ Have you wanted me, little girl? God 
knows I have longed for you almost to heart- 
breaking. Will you give me this dance?’ 

‘¢T was a foolish child, dear. I danced 
with him again and again. I said to myself 
that it should be the last, the very last time. 
But I could not be denied this. ; 

‘¢ And so the evening wore on. The rooms 
thinned. People got tired of dancing and 
looked on. One face I did not know caught 
my eye. 

‘¢ At the close of the dance, while I leaned 
for an instant upon Mr. Frederic’s arm, I 
said :— 

‘¢¢ Who is that tall, bearded man near the 
door ?’ 

‘¢ He turned as I indicated. 

‘¢* Do you know him ?’ I asked presently, 
looking up, as he did not speak. 

‘¢ Vivia, to my dying day I shall never for- 
get his face. 

‘6¢ Oh, what have I done,’ I cried. Such 
a ghostly smile as it was. 

‘“¢You? Nothing. But you will do me 
a service, won’t you?’ 

‘¢¢ Anything in the world!’ I said eagerly. 
‘Are you in danger? Oh, let me help you!’ 

‘‘ He put up his handkerchief and wiped 
great drops of cold sweat from his forehead. 
There was iron in the man. 

‘¢<God bless you, little Lucy! Control 
yourself! There! smileatme. So! Isthat 
man watching? Yes! Ah! If you can be 
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That is right. I shall 
take you toaseat. Then I shall ask some- 
body for the next dance. Sit a minute 
where I place you. Then look weary—go 
slowly toward the conservatory. The in- 
stant you are out of his sight fly to my sister. 
Say: ‘‘ Falkenburg is here. Nerve Dick and 
escape. Leave me to bear the brunt of it.””’ 

‘‘T went. lLlobeyed hisinstructions to the 
letter. I found her by her baby’s crib, where 
she had gone for a moment. 

‘¢Oh, what white despair was in her face 
when I gave my message. 

‘©SWe are lost, lost!’ she said in a low 
voice. 

‘¢¢ Not lost, dear lady!’ I cried. ‘ Let me 
help you. Shall I find your husband ?’ 

‘¢ She muttered assent with her ashy lips. 
Iran out. The instant I reached the draw- 
ing-room doorI perceived a commotion in 
the throng. In a breath a pistol-shot rang 
out, and among shrieks and cries of terror 
Captain Grosvenor made his way through, 
passed me, rushing to his wife’s bed-room. 

‘“‘T ran after him. I don’t know why. 
Somehow I knew what would follow. I was 
time enough to see him throw his arms 
around her, hold her in a long, passionate 
embrace. I heard the words:— 

‘¢* You know I won’t be taken alive.’ 

‘‘The door was burst open, wild, eager, 
faces pushed in. She threw herself before 
them, shrieking for mercy. 

‘* At the instant her back was turned upon 
him, I saw the pistol flash in his hand. 

“¢< Stop him!’ shouted the officer. 

‘A stunning report crashed through the 
room. Mrs. Grosvenor fell down white and 
insensible. 
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‘¢They pressed past her and raised him 
from the floor. He was quite dead.” 

Aunt Lucy was sobbing and trembling 
violently. 

‘“‘What happened next? What became 
of ——?”’ 

‘¢ Te was taken,’”’ she said in a whisper. 
‘‘ He was too cowardly or too brave to take 
his life—which will you cail it—and he was 
taken and tried and sent abroad for thirty 
years.”” 

Aunt Lucy shuddered and grew pale. 

‘¢ There was a wild uproar in the house, as 
you may imagine, and my father came, quite 
horrified, and took me away. 

‘¢T prayed and wept to sce the poor little 
wife again, but nobody would hear of it. 
They were all dreadfully shocked at having 
harbored the most bold and successful pair 
of counterfeiters in the kingdom, and indeed 
*twas no wonder. But my heart ached for 
Mrs. Grosvenor. There was no evidence 
against her, and she slipped quietly out of 
men’s sight and soon out of their memory. 
Six months afterward there came to me a 
box containing this tazza and a note from 
her. Mr. Frederic wanted me to have it, 
she said, and 1 need not fear to take it, as it 
was most honorably come by. He had served 
in an Italian war, she said, and this was a 
gift from his chief. 

‘¢ And so, dear, as it stands there, it puts 
me in mind of the happiest as well as the 
saddest days of my life. 

‘‘T can’t but think of them forgivingly. I 
don’t know what the temptation may have 
been; and what am I that I should judge my 
neighbors ? ”’ 








A SETTLER. 


BY GEORGE WIICUTT. 


AM perfectly well aware that great cir- 

cumspection must be used in telling the 
following story, or the ladies will find their 
delicate sensibilities shocked. On the whole, 
perhaps it would be well to leave the men in 
full possession of the ‘‘ Settler,’’ and let the 
dear ladics turn their attention to some 
other page, where, doubtless, they will find 
some sweet and sentimental rose-water 
scented tale, suited to their tastes. This 
story has not a perfume of rose-water. It is 
something quite different. It is—but there! 
I will leave the story to speak for itself, and 
if the dear creatures venture to listen, they 
do so at their peril. 

In the first place, I must premise that the 
story of my being married is all moonshine. 
It is true that 1 fall three-quarters in love 
every little while, but something always 
happens. Either the ladies were too willing 
or too troublesome, I caught them using 
bad grammar, ogling some other fellow, or 
they objected to my cigars and occasional 
‘‘ smiles ’’—something, in short, always kept 
me out of the noose; and I am still waiting 
for that sweet, pure, lofty being who sha! 
make me bow, heart and soul, before her, as 
my ideal of womanhood. Of course, I am 
always giving what hunters call the view- 
halloo, being an ardent fellow, and constant- 
ly fancying that the ‘‘ typical she ”’ is before 
me, and of course I am constantly finding 
myself cheated. 

This is preparatory to saying that last 
summer J found myself unexpectedly much 
interested in a pretty little piece of humanity 
that looked as if it might be worth a very 
tender and persistent wooing. 

Lilian Westly was one of those delicate 
human lilies that grow up under the glass 
case of society, watched, tended, admired, 
not a rude wind suffered to breathe on them, 
not a chill allowed to come near. No one 
could show her rearing more plainly. Lilian 
was medium-sized, a little under, maybe, 
slight, white as the petals of that flower for 
which she was named, dainty beyond any- 
thing but a blossom, merry, sweet, but in an 
airv delicate way, a trifle supercilious when 
anything offensive or coarse came near her, 
small-featured, with a profile that more than 
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one artist had copied,with hands and feet that 
were worth looking at, fair-haired—her hair 
a warm-hued, flaxen glory about her lovely 
head ,—-silver-voiced, blue-eyed. What more 
would you? ‘ Airy, fairy Lilian,’’ of course 
she was called. 

This lovely creature was an orphan adopt- 
ed by a rich bachelor uncle, as sour and 
crabbed as a prickly pear, but indulgent to 
his little girl, as he called her. For her 
sake, he suffered his quiet home to be 
turned upside down, and himself toted from 
post to pillar, out night after night in the 
winter, and dragged up and down the face 
of the earth in the summer. Not but that 
the young lady could have found scores of 
gentlemen only too happy to attend her; but 
you see, that was favoring them too highly. 
She wanted to keep the wooers at a conven- 
ient distance. 

‘¢ It’s so much more interesting,’’ she said 
to me, “to go about guarded by such a dra- 
gon. It makes people think me something 
very precious, you know. If I were to take 
the arm of a young man, now, and allow 
him to escort me anywhere, every one would 
say at once that it was an engagement, and 
leave me quite on his hands. I should be, 
then, nothing more than a common gir! with 
a beau. Don’t you see?”’ 

‘¢ Nothing could make you acommon girl,’’ 
I said. ‘‘ And as to the beau, do you mean 
to remain uncommon in that respect, also ? 
Will you never descend to the lot of ordina- 
ry woman, and give any man your prefer- 
ence?’ 

‘I do not know,’’ she said, slowly and 
sweetly. ‘‘I do not feel in any hurry. I 
have no temptation to change.” 

‘¢ Little nun!’ 1 exclaimed, impatiently, 
vexed to have made so little impression. 

‘‘ You’re not vexed?’ she asked, after a 
moment when I had turned sulkily away. 
‘* Don’t get vexed, now, please! And real- 
ly, I must say, sir, that when you are angry, 
you are unbearable. I find myself continu- 
ally on the point of vowing I will never 
speak to you again. You are positively 
rude, did you know it? Why, no one ever 
dared to speak to me as you do when vou 
are angry, and yet, someway, I forgive you. 
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I suppose it is your way. Ah! now you 
smile. Be good, and remember that we are 
going to that stupid house in D. next week, 
and will need all our amiability to keep us 
through the summer.”’ 

The house in D. to which she referred was 
a quiet country place near the coast, where 
some of us were going for the summer. 
There were several houses about where they 
took summer boarders; and though they had 
usually entertained old fogies, some of the 
high-fliers were going to them this summer. 
The reasons were various. Some, doubtless, 
went for economy; others, because they 
were tired of summers more fatiguing than 
winters; others, who had to be in town dur- 
ing the day or week, wanted a place near by. 
Lilian frankly avowed that she went there 
to rest. Her hair and complexion, she dis- 
covered,—though no one else did,—were be- 
ginning to show the effect of dissipation. I 
went because Lilian went. 

Well, we found it pleasant enough. We 
could boat and drive after sunset, and then 
there was the large shady house to flirt, 
read, sing, lounge, play, dance and sleep in. 
And we had an excellent table. 

But in this rosy life I soon found a thorn, 
—a thorn about six feet long. What on 
earth men want to be so big for, I can’t im- 
agine. It’s horribly vulgar. My size is five 
feet, cight inches, which is tall enough for 
any man who doesn’t want to make a hop- 
pole of himself. But Sable Thorne was not 
content with the juste milieu of my height, 
but must keep on growing till he got to be six 
feet high. I wonder he stopped there. Of 
course you don’t expect a fellow of that 
length to have much body to him, and 
Thorne hadn’t. 

The ladies called him graceful and elegant, 
because they could roll their eyes up at him 
as if they were praying, and because he 
could bow such a long way to them; but the 
young men called him ‘‘Stilts,’’ *‘ Pole-star,’’ 
—in fact, any long name that came to 
hand. 

‘* It is all envy,’ protested Lilian Westly. 
“The gentlemen are jealous. I’m sure Mr. 
Thorne is grace itself, and as to his height, 
we like to look up to men.”’ 

Jack Sortelle, one of Lilian’s admirers, 
struck in with an admirable recitation:— 


‘** Come thou down! 
What pleasure dwells in height?’ the shepherd 


said; 
‘In height and cold, the splendor of the hills?’ ”’ 
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‘*Oh, bah!” said the beauty, laughing and 
blushing a little. 

I was displeased and suspicious. Lilian 
Westly wasn’t given to blushing, and why 
she should make an exception in favor of 
this long fellow, when love was mentioned, 
I could not understand. Moreover, I had 
seen her taking a moonlight walk alone with 
him the evening before, and had remarked 
that Thorne showed more than his usual 
insufferable conceit after they came in. 
Besides, come to look, she wore his colors. 
Thorne always got on blue if he could, by 
any possibility, and here was the belle in 
blue, though she had always said that it 
made her look frightfully pale. The case 
was getting critical. She had never before 
been known to do any more than permit the 
homage of an ardorer, and now there was 
an appearance of her making an effort to 
please him. 

I scowled and looked out of the window, 
watching the gentleman in question as he 
sauntered up the long, old-fashioned garden 
walk, after having been down to take a soli- 
tary morning walk by the sea. It was Sun- 
day morning, and we had just gathered in 
the parlor, in momentary expectation of 
hearing the breakfast bell, which was wont 
to ring at nine o’clock. 

As I looked, the others looked, and the ° 
tall puppy had the ineffable satisfaction of 
thinking that we were all either admiring or 
envying him. I must own that he looked 
handsome. He was dressed in white flan- 
nel, and wore a broad-brimmed sombrero. 
Under this cool screen escaped a profusion 
of short, dark curls that he had a way of 
making up in a very pretty fashion, careless, 
graceful, clustering, as though he didn’t care 
anything about them. His features were 
good enough, his teeth superlative, his 
moustache well curled back to show them, 
and he had dark-blue eyes and a fresh color. 
Moreover, he had a blue ribbon carelessly 
knotted under his collar. Of course, the 
ladies, when they saw him, all smiled stilly, 
just as you would at a lily. 

Well, as 1 said, we watched the fellow 
come up the walk, at first pretending uncon- 
sciousness of the many eyes fixed upon him, 
then recognizing the ladies with a smile like 
a first-class flash of stage lightning. 

We were nowhere. This superb young 
god with his fresh air and rosy cheeks, ex- 
tinguished us completely. It was to no pur- 
pose that Jack and Harry Blair and Tom 
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Blake and I fired shafts of wit at the devot- 
ed head of the ladies’ pet. They saw our 
aim, and caught every point on their sweet 
lips, dulling it before it should touch him. 

He had nothing to say but soft nothings 
to the ladies. Wit, sarcasm, good common 
sense he had not. He had just head enough 
to get along, make money with the help of a 
smart partner, keep from being ridiculous, 
and please the ladies, and it doesn’t take 
much h€ad for either of those, except in 
rare cases. 

We got through with that day somehow, 
Thorne in triumph, the rest of us sour and 
sad like Thursday’s child; or is it Wednes- 
day’s? There was one comfort, the thing 
couldn’t last forever. Thorne only came 
down here for Sunday, and before Monday 
we should have the whole of our female reb- 
eldom looking penitent, trying to coax us 
back, and protesting that they didn’t care a 
straw for the fellow—till Saturday night. 
Then, of course, we should be shelved 
again. 

But this time we were more than usually 
mad, and it was agreed among us that the 
next week should be spent by us in going on 
long fishing trips which the ladies could not 
possibly attend; in long tramps which it 
would be the height of ungallantry to ex- 
pect the ladies to share; in short, in making 
ourselves generally wanted and not to be had. 

But does the reader for an instant suppose 
that we carried out our sensible retaliating 
intentions? Of course not. It wasn’t in 
human nature, at least, not in the male part 
of it. When, on Monday morning, after the 
whole tribe of girls had gone laughing and 
frisking down to the depot with Thorne, 
taking us with them, the audacious minxes, 
well knowing that we wouldn’t like to refuse 
and give them a chance to call us jealous, 
when, after that, I say, Miss Lilian confi- 
dentially informed me, her little hand on my 
arm as she spoke, that she had just received 
from town a package of European photo- 
graphs, and wanted me to come into the lit- 
tle north sitting-room, and help her undo 
them and look them over before any one 
else should see them, does any one suppose 
that I said, ‘‘ No, 1 am going out to catch 
sculpins ?’’ If he does, he is a fool. 

I sauntered through the long corridors with 
the lovely creature on my arm, her muslins 
flowing about my knees and feet, her ring- 
lets almost on my shoulder, the scent of her 
pocket-handkerchief rising like incense to 
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my nostrils, and her silvery voice in my ears. 
We had every appearance of seeking a tete-a- 
tete, and the others kept their distance. In- 
deed, every girl had fastened on to a fellow, 
and was bamboozling him in the same fash- 
ion. Our hard and revengeful intentions 
melted like mists before the morning sun, 
and after holding back a little, and suffering 
ourselves to be coaxed long enough, we gave 
in, and by Monday evening, or, in the most 
obdurate cases, Tuesday morning, all was 
sunshine. 

Friday evening we began to cloud over 
again. The next sunset would bring the 
smiling invader of our peace, and we could 
hardly hope that he would not have his usu- 
al triumph. 

We fellows got together before we went 
to bed Friday night, and entered into a sol- 
emn compact. If the women made such 
fools of themselves over Thorne that time, 
we would all desert the very next week and 
go where we were better appreciated. For 
fear that we should be won over, we put the 
promise in writing, and all signed our names 
to it. Then, having taken a “smile”? all 
round, we retired to our peaceful couches. 

I cannot recollect having felt for some 
time such an absurd anxiety as I felt the 
next evening to see how Adonis Thorne 
would be received by the ladies. It was the 
same old story. I had noticed that they 
were all dressed with unusual care, and I 
detected more than one looking at her watch 
as the afternoon waned. The train got in at 
five o’clock, and the depot was not more 
than ten minutes’ walk from the house. 

We gentleman took no notice of time, af- 
fected to expect no one, and made ourselves 
unusually interesting. The ladies were evi- 
dently weary, but we allowed no break in 
the conversation. It came four, half-past 
four, a quarter of five, and we got only the 
most wandering answers to our brilliant re- 
marks. It was a little too much. I left off 
talking to Lilian when I caught her a third 
time looking at the little enamelled, dia- 
mond-sprayed watch she carried under her 
blessed little belt, and, leaning from the 
window, began to whistle ‘‘ See the conquer- 
ing hero comes.’’ 

She rose indignantly and swept across the 
room, seating herself by another window 
which looked down the road. Tom was bit- 
ing his moustache, and Jack was runing 
his fingers angrily through his hair, as if he 
would like to‘tear it out. 
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A momentary silence, then up spoke Mrs. 
Battersea, a flirting creature as bold as 
brass :— 


‘¢ Girls, we are forgetting Mr. Thorne. It 


is almost time—let me see—yes, quite time 
for him tocome. Let’s go down and meet 
him. We don’t need hats. Fans and para- 
sols will do.”? 

They all jumped up at that, as if they real- 
ly had only been reminded when she spoke, 
and hurried out, we fellows coldly declining 
their invitation to attend them. I ownl 
was tempted when Lilian lingered a mo- 
ment in the door, and looked back at me 

‘ with those eyes of hers. But I resisted, and 

stayed where I was. 

‘¢ Did you ever see anything equal the hy- 
-pocrisy of women?’ said Allen Fales. 
~¢¢ They all had their parasols ready in the 
‘hall, did you mind? Not one had to go 
‘ after hers.”’ 

* Lilian lingered at the gate, seemed half a 

“mind not to go. My heart beat quickly as I 

‘watched her. If she should stay there five 

“minutes, I would go out and joinher. I 

“counted one, two, three, four; no! before 
the fourth was well up she had begun to 

“saunter down the path. But she did not 

“take the road straight to the depot, she 

“turned off to one side, then to the other, 

‘called back one of the straying girls, and 

“the two went off to a little grove at the side 

‘of the depot. When the cars came in, and 
“the six or so passengers that usually stopped 
‘at our station got out, she turned and 
“Jooked, but did not take a step. 

- She’s trying her power upon him,” said 
“Sack, to torment me. ‘She wants to see if 
*‘He will go to her. There he goes.” 

“Sure enough when the group appeared on 
“ the station platform, Thorne with his bevy 
“ot ladies, and one of them spying Lilian 
“called to her, she waited till they came, in- 
~ stead of going to them, and I soon had.the 
“happiness of seeing them approach the 

‘house, Thorne walking gallantly by Lilian’s 
*"sfde, and bending his tall form to listen to 

“Wer soft-voiced speech. 

“.1- © Thorne,” Jack called out the window, as 

““they came up the walk, ‘ you look as happy 
38 a rooster in a flock of hens.”’ 

* By George, you’ll have to pay for that!” 
Y said, as I saw the flashing glances directed 

: “toward the speaker. 

‘So he did. Not one of those women spoke 

£36) Jack for a week. 

Lilian chose to pout at me when she came 
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in. She took pains not to look my way, and 
was very much interested in everything but 
me. She was too proud to pay attention to 
Thorne, that wasn’t her way; but she suf- 
fered him to pay attention to her. She sat 
on her sofa, with those small hands folded 
on her lap, and her small head bent a little 
aside, like a flower, and with a slight smile 
on her dainty lips, listened to his flattering 
speeches. There could be no doubt that the 
fellow was dead in love. His infatuation 
showed in every look and tone. 

Well, I bore it, though I found it making 
a change in me. I was angry, but I didn’t 
hear my heart crack. It wasn’t worth while 
to care much for a rival like that. I saw 
them go in to tea side by side, and heard her 
tell him to sit by her at table, and my cheek 
did not pale, to my knowledge. I saw the 
grace and elegance with which he helped her 
to butter, and I did not gnaw my lip. And 
yet, how beautiful she was! What a rare, 
sweet work of nature! If she had only kept 
her dignity a little more, and not smiled 
quite so sweetly upon that fellow! 

Evening came, and after loitering in the 
parlor a little while, all the women about 
Thorne, of course, and all the men about 
me, growling and swearing, there was a 
movement toward out-doors. The full moon 
was just making a glory of the eastern hori- 
zon, and the dews were beginning to fall. 

“* Come, Jack,” called out Fan Somers. 

ig By-and-by, ” said Jack, carelessly. 
have got a cigar to smoke. a 

‘‘ Aren’t you coming out for a walk, Char- 
lie ?? asked another. 

‘‘ Pretty soon,’ said Charlie, only half 
turning toward her. 

They went out pouting, and stood on or 
walked about the piazza. But before long I 
saw Thorne and Lilian detach themselves 
from the rest and stroll down toward the 
beach. The others followed more slowly, 
evidently feeling that they were not wanted. 

‘“‘Let ’em go,” said Jack, savagely. ‘I 
won’t tag.”’ 

So we sat there and smoked our cig: rs on 
the piazza till ten o’clock, and the girls be- 
gan to stroll back one after another. But 
no Thorne nor Lilian. I waited awhile, 
growing more savage every moment, but 
still they did not appear. It was too much. 
That Lilian should walk out with him by 
moonlight when others were near was bear- 
able, but this late and solitary ramble was a 
little too loverlike. I flung the end of my 
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third cigar out into the yard, and went up to 

my chamber; but not to sleep. Seating my- 

self by the window I looked out into the 

night, and made some resolutions and did a 

little swearing to myself. 

And now came a hint of the catastrophe 
which I wish to describe. While I sat there 
breathing the soft, dewy night air, I was 
conscious of a perfume that did not come 
from rose or sweetbrier. What some coun- 
try folks call an ‘‘ essence peddler’’ was 
about. I held on to my nose, and still 
gazed out into the moonlight, wondering if 
the new state of affairs would not drive the 
romantic couple into the house. A man and 
woman in love may be willing to face lions 
and tigers rather than be separated, but 
there is a little black and white animal more 
terrible even than a Bengal tiger, and the 
stoutest heart may quail at its approach. 
The Abenakis called the beast seganka, but 
the whites have contractec and changed the 
Indian name to one familiar to every dwell- 
erin the country. 

My guess was right. Ina few minutes I 
saw them hastily approaching the house. 
Lilian came in immediately, and those who 
had lingered on the piazza followed her, and 
the doors and windows were shut. 1 gota 
bottle of cologne, and drenching my hand- 
kerchief with it, sat by the window again. 

Thorne did not go into the house. Senti- 
ment was over for the night and he beat a 
retreat. Jack came into my chamber, laugh- 
ing immoderately. 

‘Tt will take a good twenty-four hours to 
fumigate that romantic conversation so 
that it may be resumed,” he said. ‘I 
wouldn’t for a farm have my love-making so 
interrupted. Confound it, Dode, where’s 
your sal volatile ? ” 

Thorne’s room was not in the main part 
of the house, but in a rambling L that was 
stuck on to one corner of it, and he reached 
it by an outside staircase. I heard him go- 
ing round the gravel walk, and heard his 
steps on the stairs; then I heard an excla- 
mation that sounded very bad. Then after 
alittle while I heard his door shut. 

Imust say that I didn’t sleep well that 
hight. I was angry and disgusted and dis- 
appointed. No man likes to see his inferior 
preferred to himself, even by a person he 
does not care much about, and I had got to 
care a good deal about Lilian. She gratified 
my taste by her beauty and daintiness, and 

I had thought these superficial attractions 
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but the indications of a true and lofty na- 
ture. It was disenchantment to see her 
step for an instant off her pedestal and al- 
low a fellow like Sable Thorne, a mere lady- 
killer, to engross her time, and fancy that 
he could touch her heart. I resolved that I 
would beat a retreat. It wasn’t for me to 
linger weakly about and put myself in the 
way of being mollified and pleased again, 
against my better judgment. But still I 
was disappointed. 

I slept late the next morning, and it was 
nearly breakfast time when I awoke. My 
head was aching, and I felt cross and out of 
sorts. I had half a mind not to go down, 
but thought better of it presently, and 
dressed myself hastily, going down-stairs 
just as the breakfast bell rang. The com- 
pany were all in the parlor, all but Thorne, 
and they lingered for him. It was our cus- 
tom to go out all together, and it had been 
tacitly considered rather a point of honor to 
keep no one waiting. 

I glanced at Lilian. She was looking 
lovely enough to make me want to kill 
her for being so perfidious. Never was any- 
thing so delicate as that girl in her white 
morning robe, her perfect shape and the 
fresh look she caught from the pale green 
ribbons in her hair and at her throat. As I 
looked at her she withdrew her eyes from 
me, making only a cold and formal saluta- 
tion. Then, turning to Captain Blank, a 
military fossil of forty years old, she began 
to make herself charming. I saw what was 
the matter. She had been spoiled by hom- 
age, and was angry at having been left the 
day before with only one adorer. She liked 
to have a dozen always following in her 
train, and then fo prefer the one she chose, 
the others despairing, but never by any 
means, ceasing to follow. 

‘¢No, I thank you,”’ said I to myself, see- 
ing her game. 

‘¢What are we waiting for?’’ asked the 
captain, at length. ‘+ Our breakfast will be 
cold. If Mr. Thorne is not up to time, let 
him eat alone.”’ 

No one objecting, we went into the din- 
ing-room. 

My seat at table was opposite the window, 
and as I glanced out, I saw a tall figure in 
the distance, walking up and down in 
the field that lay between the house 
and the beach. It could be no one but 
Thorne, but why did he not come to his 
breakfast? I began to brighten. Had he 
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ventured too far in his homage the evening 
before, and been refused? Why else that 
solitary promenade, when he knew that it 
was breakfast time, and the company would 
be awaiting him ? 

‘¢ Why, there is Mr. Thorne,’ exclaimed 
Fan Somers, spying him. ‘‘ Why in the 
wérld doesn’t he come in ?”’ 

Everybody looked, and commented. 

‘‘’‘Were any of the ladies unkind to the 
sweet creature last night ?’ asked Jack Sor- 
telle with an air of anxious solicitude. 
‘¢But I know that couldn’t be. Probably 
he is in painful embarrassment to decide 
which of the ladies he shall choose. Of 
course he has the power to choose.”’ 

‘‘Qh, everybody knows how jealous you 
all are,’? exclaimed Mrs. Battersea, while 
Lilian sat with a haughty face, and her eyes 
downcast, disdaining to understand that he 
would dare to include her. 

We finished our breakfast and went into 
the parlor, and still Thorne kept up his 
promenade. 

‘* By George!’ said Jack to me, ‘‘ some- 
thing is the matter. See him walk! I mean 
to go down and investigate. Ladies, I am 
going to comfort the forlorn swain,’’ said 
Jack, turning to them. 

‘“‘Bring him in,’? said Mrs. Battersea. 
‘Tell him that if he doesn't come, we will 
go after him.”’ 

They all gathered about the windows, and 
watched Jack go down the field. It was 
really very odd. He walked pretty rapidly at 
first, but when he got near the solitary 
promenader he stopped short. Thorne 
stopped also, and there seemed to be a par- 
ley. Then Jack turned about and came 
toward the house again. But what ailed 
the fellow? He was stooping over and 
holding on to himself, as if he had a violent 
pain in his stomach, and every little while 
he stopped, as if unable to proceed. When 
he drew near we could all see that he was in 
convulsions of laughter. 

‘¢'What in the world ’’— they called out, 
as he came up on the piazza. 

‘¢ Ladies,’’ said Jack, almost black in the 
face and speaking in a spasmodic manner, 


‘‘do not hope to see Mr. Thorne today. He 
isn’t well.”’ 
‘¢ What is it?’’? asked Fan. ‘* What in 


the world ails him? ”’ 

‘TI cannot, dare not tell,’’ said Jack, trag- 
ically. ‘‘A fearful calamity has happened 
to him.”’ 
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‘*Qh, fie!l’? exclaimed Mrs. Battersea, 
getting up impatiently. ‘‘ It’s some of your 
nonsense. I’m going to walk down to him. 
Come, girls!” 

Several of them rose. 

‘TI entreat you, ladies,” cried Jack, ‘‘ for- 
bear!” 

‘¢ Fudge!’ cried the intrepid leader, mar- 
shaling her troops toward the door. 

Jack followed them. ; 

‘“‘If you will go,” he said, ‘‘at least, for 
your own sakes, keep to windward of him.”’ 

They stopped short. Some of them stared, 
others began to understand. Lilian hastily 
left the room. 

‘“‘Out with it!’ cried Mrs. Battersea, 
afraid of nothing. 

‘He has been attacked by wild beasts,”’ 
said Jack, solemnly. ‘‘ Last night, as he 
was going up the steps that lead to his 
room, in the silence and darkness of night 
he was attacked by that fell beast that needs 
not immense size to render it deadly. 
Dreaming dreams of love and romance, he 
was ascending the said stairs, when sudden- 
ly, from the upper landing, the wretched de- 
stroyer saluted him. Unfortunate man! 
Weep for, but do not approach him. At 
this moment, no human being with a nose 
can go within six rods of Mr. Sable Thorne 
without fainting.” 

By the time the oration was finished, 
there wasn’t a lady inthe room. They had 
probably retired to weep, as Jack recom- 
mended. But judging from some sounds 
that came through the open windows, their 
weeping must have reached that hysterical 
point when tears are mingled with laughter. 

Well, we bustled about to find something 
for Thorne to put on, but our clothes were 
all too small. Toward noon, however, we 
managed to get a homespun suit from a 
neighbor, and carrying it down into the field 
we left it as near Thorne as we could get, 
and then retired while he came after it, and 
made his toilet behind a pile of rocks. Then 
leaving his obnoxious raiment at a distance, 
he approached us, and we gathered about 
him, like the three friends around Job, and 
comforted him in like manner as they com- 
forted their friend. We could afford to be 
good-natured, for he had got his settler. 

Of course he did not approach the ladies 
that day. Not only the prestige he had lost 
by his adventure prevented it, but so did the 
state of his toilet. Sable Thorne dressed in 
the pink of the mode, and the same person 
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in a homespun suit at least two inches too 
short for him in every direction were alto- 
gether a different thing. It was useless for 
us to talk about beauty unadorned. He re- 
mained all day at the seaside behind the 
rocks, and when night came, stole back to 
the house and went to bed. 

The next morning before any one else was 
stirring, I heard a stealthy step hastening 
away from the house, and lifting my head 
from the pillow, saw our squelched Adonis 
going down to the depot with anything but 
his usual self-satisfied walk. A freight-train 
passed at six o’clock in the morning, and the 
last I saw of Sable Thorne he was slowly 
disappearing from sight, seated on the top 
of a full gravel car. 
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Lilian Westly did not appear after the 
Sunday morning breakfast. The position 
was too ridiculous. Monday morning she 
had a bad headache, the girls said, giggling. 
I don’t know how she got over it, for I went 
to town in the forenoon and did not return. 

To this day I never see Sable Thorne with- 
out giving way to an explosion of laughter. 
Only last Sunday, when he happened into 
the church where I air my gloves and hand- 
kerchief on Sundays, I nearly choked, and 
after an apparent attack of whooping-cough 
which made all the ladies in my neighbor- 
hood look at me with pity in their eyes, was 
forced to with raw from the sanctuary. He 
knew what it meant, though, and his face 
was like a fiame when I passed him. 


AW AKENING. 


BY ELLA C. DRABBLE. 


HE glad sweet twittering of birds 
On budding trees, oft sounding through 
In quiet sleep, awakens us 
Te greet the dewy earth anew. 


SHELBURNE FAs, Mass., 1886. 


So is the slumbering soul aroused, 

Oft from the night of doubt and gloom, 
By hope’s bright bird of golden wing, 
Binging new songs of joy and bloom. 


THE ATLANTIC YACHT RACE OF 1866. 


T was not an ancient mariner—it was, on 
the contrary, a rather young and inex- 
perienced mariner—who suggested the ocean 
yacht race in 1866. At a dinner in New 
York (all of the company being members of 
the New York Yacht Club), the discussion 
happened to turn upon the sea-worthiness of 
centre-board boats, or boats fitted with a 
false, movable keel. Thereupon, Mr. Peter 
Lorillard offered to match his centre-board 
yacht, the ‘‘Vesta,” against Mr. George 
Osgood’s keel yacht, the ‘‘ Fleetwing,”’ for 
a race across the Atlantic. In order to 
more thoroughly test the question whether 
centre-board yachts could sail only in smooth 
water, the race was fixed for the month of 
December, when rough weather upon the 
Atlantic is a certainty. The match having 
been made, Mr. Bennett asked to be al- 


lowed to enter his yacht, the ‘‘ Henrietta,” 
for the race. and this request was at once 
granted. The joint stakes amounted to one 
hundred thousand dollars— about sixteen 
thousand pounds—and were duly deposited 
in the hands of the stakeholders. 

Mr. William M’Vicar, then commodore of 
the yacht club,consented to cross to England 
in a steamer, await the arrival of the com- 
petitors, and act as referee for the race. It 
was further arranged that the race should 
be sailed according to the yacht club regula- 
tions concerning canvas and ballast; and 
that each yacht should carry two judges, to 
certify that these regulations were strictly 
observed. Sandy Hook, New York, was to 
be the starting point; the Needles, off the 
Isle of Wight, the winning-post. 

At -first the American press denounced 
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the proposed race as a foolhardy undertak- 
ing, almost sure to end in the drowning of 
all concerned. Such gloomy prognostica- 
tions, however, only increased the public 
interest in the event, and, as the time for 
the race approached, the popular excitement 
vented itself in tremendous wagers, only to 
be paralleled by the betting in England upon 
the Derby. The “ Fleetwing’’ was deci- 
dedly and justly the favorite; the ‘‘ Vesta ”’ 
being entirely untried at sea, and the ‘‘ Hen- 
rietta ’’ being regarded as very slow, though 
perfectly sea-worthy. In their previous per- 
formances the ‘“‘ Vesta’? had beaten the 
“ Fleetwing,’ and both had outsailed the 
‘* Henrietta.” 

To an inexperienced eye there seemed 
very little difference in their build and rig- 
ging. Their burdens, too, were very nearly 
equal, the ‘* Fleetwing’’ registering two 
hundred and twelve tons, the ‘‘ Henrietta ”’ 
two hundred and five, and the *‘ Vesta ”’ two 
hundred and one, American measurement. 
By the English system of measurement this 
tonnage would be largely increased. 

Some difficulty was experienced in secur- 
ing seamen to cross the Atlantic in such 
vessels, and in such weather. The men 
were willing enough to engage, but their 
mothers, wives, and sweethearts interfered, 
and persuaded them not to sign articles. 
Moved by such feminine solicitations, the 
picked crew of the ‘‘Henrietta”’ deserted her, 
a few days before the start, and their places 
had to be supplied by a lot of land-lubbers, 
few of whom could climb a mast. To make 
up for a similar deficiency on board the 
** Fleetwing,’”’ half a dozen merchant cap- 
tains volunteered for the voyage, and those 
brave fellows were, unfortunately, the very 
men whom Neptune doomed to death. To 
find the necessary complement of judges for 
the yachts, was also not an easy matter. 
Invitations to prominent yachtmen were de- 
clined for various reasons, and the gentle- 
men who finally served in this capacity were 
almost all volunteers. 

' Messrs. Lorillard and Osgood, the owners 
of the ‘‘ Vesta ’’ and the “‘ Fleetwing,’’ were 
detained at home by business, and reluctant- 
ly relinquished their intention of sailing 
their own yachts in the race. Thus it hap- 
pened that, although the ‘‘ Henrietta ’’ was 
an outsider in the original match, although 
she had the reputation of being slow, and 
although she was very ill-manned, yet the 
people suddenly made her their pet, and 
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loudly hoped that she would win, because 
Mr. Bennett adhered to his determination 
to sailin her. Public sympathy was unani- 
mously with ‘‘the only man who goes in his 
own boat.”’ 

On the morning of December 11, 1866, 
the three yachts lay off Staten Island, ready 
to start. They had been very carefully 
equipped. The trip was estimated to occu- 
py about twenty days; but the yachts were 
provisioned for at least two months. Up 
to the last moment hampers of provisions, 
boxes of wine and spirits, cigars, and all 
sorts of comforts and luxuries were sent on 
board by anxious friends. The day was 
clear, cold and bright; the ice was forming 
in the harbor; and the wind was as westerly 
as could be desired. All the flags in New 
York city were flying. The wharves were 
crowded with spectators; the harbor was 
dotted with excursion steamers. At seven 
o’clock in the morning, the dark blue racing 
flag of the ‘‘ Henrietta’’ was displayed, and 
the yachts were taken in tow by tugs to be 
drawn to their starting stations. ‘From this 
time no communication was permitted be- 
tween the yachts and the shore; partly to 
prevent any further difficulties in regard to 
the crews; and partly because several kind 
but frightened friends had conceived the 
idea of subpeenaing some of the yachtmen as 
witnesses in trials of which they knew noth- 
ing, in order to preserve them from the perils 
of the sea. 

As the yachts were towed down the Nar- 
rows, followed by scores of steamers, pro- 
pellers, sail-boats and pilot-boats, the en- 
thusiasm was absolutely painful ta those on 
board, and it was a relief when the calling 
of the roll came to distract their overstrained 
feelings. 

In the ‘‘ Fleetwing’’ sailed Messrs. Cen- 
tre and Staples, of the New York Yacht 
Club, who went as judges; Captain Thomas, 
who commanded the yacht; and a crew of 
twenty-two men. In the ‘ Vesta,’’ were 
Messrs. George Lorillard and Taylor, the 
judges; Captain Dayton, and twenty-three 
petty officers and seamen. In the ‘‘ Henri- 
etta,’? were Mr. Bennett, the owner; 
Messrs. Jerome, Knapp and Fisk, judges 
and guests; Captain Samuels, formerly of 
the clipper ship ‘‘ Dreadnought,” Sailing- 
Master Lyons, and a crew of twenty-four 
seamen, including petty officers, carpenters, 
sail-maker and stewards. 

At precisely one o’clock, Mr. Fearing, the 
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club starter, gave the signal for the race. 
Simultaneously the tugs were cast off, the 
sailors flew aloft, and the yachts were cov- 
ered with canvas. The ‘ Fleetwing,’’ hav- 
ing the most northerly position, and by far 
the best crew, easily gained an advantage at 
the start, and dashed away before the fresh 
breeze as if inspired to win. The ‘‘ Vesta” 
followed almost as quickly; but the ‘‘ Hen- 
rietta,”’ lying close in shore, had the worst 
of the start, and lagged behind despond- 
ingly. 

The tugs and excursion steamers sailed 
in a line after the yachts, bands and 
bells and cheers uniting in an encouraging 
clamor. 

As a striking contrast, the wreck of the 
“Scotland’’ lay abeam, sternly suggesting 
the dangers that were to be encountered on 
the voyage. Presently the bright sun was 
obscured by heavy clouds; the wind rapidly 
freshened; the good-bys shouted from the 
steamers were but faintly heard; the mourn- 
ful strains of Auld Lang Syne sadly re- 
minded the yachtmen of the friends they 
were leaving. 

Then Sandy Hook, the extreme point of 
land, sunk out of sight; the Neversink 
Highlands faded into a cloud and soon dis- 
appeared; the Jast tie to home was dis- 
solved; the open sea was before the voy- 
agers; the three cheers from all the yachts 
bade farewell to the United States. 

The yachts were at this time almost 
abreast, driven through the water by a ten- 
knot breeze. As the sun set ina glory of 
crimson and gold, each captain took the 
course he had previously selected. The 
“Fleetwing’’ kept to the northward; the 
“Henrietta”’ held straight on for the Euro- 
pean steamer track; the “‘ Vesta’? dropped 
away to the southward, hoping to meet with 
weather more favorable to her peculiar con- 
struction. At six o’clock the yachtmen of 
the ‘“‘ Henrietta”’ lost sight of the ‘ Fleet- 
wing ’? in the darkness. The ‘‘ Vesta’’ was 
visible until eight o’clock, and then she, too, 
vanished in a moment. 

Now, for the first time, we felt the terrible 
loneliness of the sea. But the lights were 
bright in the cabin; a sumptuous dinner was 
served, and, what with songs and stories 
below, and a succession of heavy snow- 
squalls on deck, there was no chance to be 
melancholy. Fortunately, seasickness did 
not succeed homesickness. The ‘ Henriet- 
ta” rocked as gently asa cradle, and no per- 
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son on board experienced a moment’s illness 
at any period of the voyage. 

The next day was very bright, but very 
cold. We were up betimes, and on the 
lookout for the other two yachts. We were 
not long in ignorance of the quality of the 
‘¢ Henrietta’s’’? crew. One man after an- 
other was sent up to reeve a signal-halyard, 
and one man after another slipped up and 
down the topmast, like a toy-monkey on a 
stick. In any case of emergency we should 
have to rely on Captain Samuels, Sailing- 
Master Lyons, and Jones and Coles, the 
first and second officers, who seemed to 
have as many lives and as much agility as a 
pair of cats, if one might judge from the 
manner in which they jumped and climbed 
about, eager to atone for the lubberliness of 
the rest of the crew. 

We carried all sail, and made eleven 
knots an hour until noon, when we were 
struck by a snow-squall, and had to take in 
topsails. The wind came in angry gusts 
from the north. At one o’clock, the end of 
our first nautical day, we found that the 
‘* Henrietta’? had sailed two hundred and 
thirty-five knots by observation, and two 
hundred and thirty-seven by log. 

In the afternoon we showed our racing 
signal to two steamers, and received prompt 
replies. Several sailing vessels were in 
sight; but whenever we hoisted our dark 
blue flag they kept away from us. This was 
our constant experience throughout the 
race. Whether the captains of these ships 
took the ‘ Henrietta’? for a pirate, or a 
Fenian privateer—for in those days there 
were all kinds of mad tales about the Feni- 
ans—has not been satisfactorily explained; 
but we were never able to speak a vessel, 
although several were in our direct course, 
until we neared the coast of England. 

As night fell, the weather grew more 
stormy, and the mainsails were reefed. 
Every now and then, as the gale moderated, 
the reefs were shaken out, only to be taken 
in again when the wind increased. During 
this storm—and, in fact, throughout the 
whole voyage—it was wonderful to see the _ 
tact and patience with which Messrs. Lyons 
and Jones, who commanded the two watches 
into which the crew was divided, managed 
to get the utmost speed out of the yacht. 
At all hours the ‘‘ Henrietta ” carried all the 
canvas she could safely bear, but not a shred 
more. The sails were taken in and set a 
score of times a day, as the weather varied. 
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Not a moment was lost, not a rope strained, 
not an inch of canvas carried away. These 
incessant manceuvres singularly resembled 
those of a physician who administers stimu- 
lants to a patient with his hand upon the 
pulse, carefully noting every change. The 
‘* Henrietta ’’ could not have had better dor- 
tors, and could not have done them greater 
credit. 

And now, if the reader be willing to trust 
himself upon a yacht in the Atlantic Ocean, 
on a stormy night in the middle of Decem- 
ber, he shall be invited on board the ‘“‘ Hen- 
rietta,’?> and shown over the vessel. The 
yacht is inclined at an angle of about forty- 
five degrees, and as she has no bulwarks, 
the seas break over her, amidships. Having 
secured a firm and moderately dry position 
on deck, the reader looks about him and 
sees, first of all, the man at the wheel, who 
is illuminated by the little lamp placed above 
the compass. Near this seaman, leaning 
over the boat that serves as a bulwark for 
the yacht, is Master Lyons, who commands 
the watch. The cabin doors are closed, to 
shut out the intruding sea. The deck is en- 
cumbered amidships, on the one side by 
spare spars, and on the other by the jolly 
boat, which is more ornamental than useful, 
since no rowboat could swim when the 
‘‘Henrietta’’ must sink. None of the crew 
is visible. One watch is asleep in the fore- 
castle; the other is coiled up under tarpau- 
lins forward. All sail is cracked on for the 
moment. Those queer, oblong boxes, 
hauled half-way up the masts, contain can- 
vas-back ducks— appropriate game for a 
yacht race—intended as presents for En- 
giish friends, and especially for her majesty 
the queen. 

There is nothing else of interest to be 
seen on deck. Neither Master Lyons nor 
the helmsman cares to talk, and outside the 
scriptural ‘‘ blackness of darkness’’ rests 
upon the face of the waters. So we had 
better descend to the cabin, whence scraps 
of songs and shouts of laughter issue invit- 
ingly. Stay! Those port-holes attract at- 
tention. The ‘ Henrietta’? served as a 
revenue cutter during the late civil war, and 
those port-holes were for her carronades. 
Her length? About equal to the frontage 
of three ordinary houses. Her breadth? 
Very nearly that of an ordinary room. The 
quarter-deck, so styled by courtesy, is about 
ten feet by six, and to that space, inclined 
at the angle aforesaid, almost all of our ex- 
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ercise is confined. 
barn-door. 

In the cabin behold five persons, known 
on board as, respectively, the chief, the cap- 
tain, the lieutenant, the joker and the jour- 
nalist. The chief is, of course, the owner 
of the yacht. The captain is Captain Sam- 
uels, who commands the ‘“‘ Henrietta.’’ He 
ran away from school; went to sea as a 
common sailor; turned out to be an uncom- 
mon sailor; workgd his way up unaided to 
the rank of captain; taught himself naviga- 
tion and all other useful knowledge; lived a 
pure Christian amjd the dissipations of the 
merchant service; made himself respected 
equally by his virtues and his fists; crossed 
the Atlantic on seven occasions in the quick- 
est time on record for a sailing ship; en- 
countered adventures which would have put 
Othello to the blush, in spite of the Moor’s 
complexion; and, above all, retained, devel- 
oped or acquired, the manners and motives 
of a thorough gentleman. 

The lieutenant is a little, quiet fellow, 

brimfull of cool courage, never losing his 
presence of mind except when ladies are in 
sight. He owes his title to his service in the 
‘‘ Henrietta’? during the war. You will 
probably have stumbled over the joker in 
descending the companion-way. It is his 
custom to sit on the stairs, wrapped in a 
waterproof coat, and endeavor to seduce one 
of his companions to sit beside him, in the 
hope that a wave may drench the unwary 
victim. In appearance and humor he isa 
combination of Sir John Falstaff, Artemas 
Ward and Joseph Miller. He laughs at 
everybody, and everybody laughs at him. 
In rough weather he wins the captain’s 
heart by attentively perusing a pocket-Bible. 
In pleasant weather, he makes the hours 
pass like seconds with his jokes, songs and 
stories. In a word, no yacht is complete 
without him. 
_ The journalist is the very reverse of the 
joker, against whom he is often pitted in 
single combat for the amusement of the 
company. His weakness is an ambition to 
be doing something, when there is absolute- 
ly nothing to be done. He keeps the log; 
he volunteers to assist the captain in work- 
ing out his observations; he scribbles songs, 
and attempts to teach his comrades to sing 
them; he makes himself obnoxious by wish- 
ing for a tremendous storm, so that he may 
have something to describe. 

The cabin itself is the size of a small 
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room—say, of the reader’s library. On the 
starboard side is a divan, on which two men 
may sleep comfortably. The joker sleeps 
there, having been turned out of his bed in 
the chief’s state-room by a leaky seam. 
The journalist also sleeps there—though he 
has a berth in the state-room with the lieu- 
tenant—because he labors under the idea 
that he must be at hand whenever the cap- 
tain stirs, in order to see what is happening. 
On the larboard side, are piles of spare sails, 
and upon these the captain sleeps, whenever 
the exigencies of the race permit him to 
close his eyes, which is but very seldom. It 
is a curious fact that, whenever anybody else 
invades the captain’s couch, by day or night, 
the yacht jibes, and the result is an awful 
tumble. 

In the centre of the cabin is a table, 
with a rim to restrain refractory plates. 
Around this table the company are gathered. 
They have just finished a supper of fried 
oysters and game. Before them are song- 
books, bottles of Chateau Margaux, and 
boxes of fragrant Havanas. There are cards 
on board, but they are never used; books, 
but they are never read. Even the bottles 
are used moderately. The overwhelming 
excitement of the race supersedes all other 
forms of excitement. Cigars, however, are 
in constant demand. 

To the right and left, at the end of the 
cabin, are doors leading to the state-rooms 
already mentioned. Between them is a 
narrow passage connecting the cabin with 
the kitchen. If the reader be not averse to 
a glass of grog on this cold December night, 
he has only to signify his wish; and, in re- 
sponse to shouts of Tom, Albert or Edward, 
two stewards and one cabin-boy rush into 
view. Experience has taught them that 
whenever anybody wants anything, the rest 
of the company are sure to join in the de- 
mand, and hence this triple apparition, like 
the witches in Macbeth. 

On the second nautical day we had sailed 
two hundred and ten miles by obsetvation, 
and twenty miles more by log. Captain 
Samuels accounted for this discrepancy by a 
current that had drifted us to the southwest. 
The afternoon was clear and sunshiny; the 
night was bright with moonlight, obscurede 
by occasional snow-squalls. 

The next day, the fourteenth of Decem- 
ber, the weather was sultry, and the sea 
comparatively smooth. All day long noth- 
ing was in sight except flocks of gulls and 
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Mother Carey’s chickens. At noon we had 
made two hundred and four miles more. In 
the evening, the moon showered silver upon 
a sea as placid as the Thames. We were all 
aroused at midnight by a change in the 
weather. Repeated squalls of rain and hail, 
like the quick blows of an accomplished 
pugilist,, struck the ‘‘ Henrietta,’ and 
knocked her through the heavy seas at the 
rate of eleven, twelve, thirteen, fourteen, 
knots an hour. 

This battering by Boreas continued until 
sunrise, when a snow-storm set in. The 
waves foamed upon the deck, as if showing 
their white teeth at the presumptuous little 
yacht. To leeward, a spar from some recent 
wreck lifted itself to view, like a warning 
finger. Scudding before the wind, the 
‘‘ Henrietta’’ fairly blew over the waves; 
but the silence, which no one felt disposed 
to break except by whispers, was most de- 
pressing. No observation could be taken, 
as the sun was totally obscured, but the 
dead reckoning — suggestive phrase! — as- 
sured us that we had sailed two hundred and 
twenty-seven miles during the past twenty- 
four hours. There was some comfort in 
this. Even the storm was helping us to 
victory. 

As night—which was but a darker day— 
closed upon us, the ‘“ Henrietta’’ sailed 
faster and faster. This was a habit of the 
little yacht. Often at sunset, we used to 
pat her as if she had been a living thing, 
and cry, encouragingly, ‘‘Now, ‘ Henrietta!’ 
This is your time, dearie!’? Perhaps the 
dew wetted the sails, and thus ensured our 
superior speed after nightfall. But on this 
especial evening the little boat shuddered as 
she went, like a race-horse overdriven. The 
pumps were tested every hour; but they 
sounded like a knell, and showed no leakage. 
Sea after sea boarded the yacht, but did no 
damage. Not even a spare spar was moved. 
Running freely before the wind, the ‘‘ Hen- 
rietta’’ never pitched nor tossed; and, full 
of confidence in her strength and buoyancy, 
all hands slept as soundly as if the yacht had 
been the Great Eastern. 

In the gray of the following morning we 
were crossing the Grand Banks of New- 
foundland. Through the thick mist we saw 
a heavily-laden brig bearing down upon us. 
We were sailing at a tremendous speed, and 
cut boldly across her course. Her crew, 
startled by an apparition which must have 
seemed to them like the Flying Dutchman 
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“ manned the rigging to stare at us; but we 
dashed swiftly by in silence, and as swiftly 
disappeared. At noon, we reckoned that we 
had made two hundred and fifty-six miles 
during the last nautical day, and had accom- 
plished one-third of the distance to Cowes. 
The wind had been west by north, and north 
by west, since our start, and the yacht 
had kept her course without perceptible va- 
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The captain reminded us that this day, the 
sixteenth of December, was the Sabbath, 
and at two o’clock the yachtmen and the 
officers assembled in the cabin for divine 
service. The prayers for the day, a chapter 
from the Bible, and one of Jay’s brief ser- 
mons were read in turn; but this simple cer- 
emony acquired:a remarkable solemnity from 
the circumstances by which we were sur- 
rounded. The swash of the scas that swept 
over the vessel, often drowned the voice of 
the reader. During the service one of the 
crew was carried overboard, and all rushed 
on deck to rescue him. The passage, 
‘Surely in the midst of life we are in 
death,”’ seemed to us transposed; for surely 
in the midst of death we were in life. 

Again the night came, and we had cleared 
the Grand Banks and were off soundings. 
The sea still hammered away at the yacht as 
if Neptune had surrendered his trident to 
Vulcan; but the wind held from the north- 
ward, and the gallant ‘‘ Henrietta” regis- 
tered her eleven and twelve knots an hour. 
The next morning we were in the ‘‘ roaring 
forties’? — degrees of longitude which the 
captain had taught us to dread. The char- 
acter of the waves entirely altered. Instead 
of dancing over short, chopping seas, like 
those of the English Channel, we passed be- 
tween ranges of water-hills. Sailing in the 
trough of the sea, the sensation was precisely 
similar to that which is experienced in pass- 
ing through a railway cutting, except that 
our banks were movable. As they rose and 
fell they disclosed mirages in the dim dis- 
tance. Ships under full sail, ocean islands, 
even momentary towns and cities, were pic- 
tured upon the waves, the views changing 
like those of a kaleidoscope. The water was 
glazed by the snow, and appeared to be of 
the consistency of oi]. There was no hori- 
zon. The sky was veiled with leaden 
Clouds. Nevertheless, we were in excellent 
spirits, for the barometer promised. us fair 
weather. The wind, which had been waver- 
ing for some hours, again blew from the 
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north, and our reckoning showed that the 
yacht had gained two hundred and eighty 
miles during the past day. Thus, in six 
days and fourteen hours we had sailed half 
across the Atlantic. 

In the afternoon a magnificent rainbow 
decorated the sky, and endorsed the prom- 
ises of the barometer. Amid the general 
jubilance, the captain alone was morose. 
He declared that we had been too fortunate, 
and that our luck was too good to last. The 
barometer was wrong; the rainbow was 
wrong. Captain Samuels, as usual, was 
right. During the night the wind shifted 
to west-southwest, and we were compelled 
to jibe ship, throwing all the sleepers out of 
their berths remorselessly. Rain and hail- 
squalls followed each other in rapid suc- 
cession. Signs of dirty weather ominously 
increased. For the first time, the mainsail 
was double-reefed. At noon we had sailed 
two hundred and fifty miles; but with the 
dreaded south wind to baffle us, we had no 
hope of such splendid progress in the fu- 
ture. Clearly we should have to face an 
adverse gale. The journalist was about to 
have his wishes realized; but the rest of the 
company regarded him as a Jonah, and 
glared at him as wrathfully as if he had been 
personally responsible for the storm. 

At four o’clock, Pp. M., the gale had set in 
with all its fury. The mainsail was furled, 
the jibs were taken in, and the foresail was 
trebly reefed. Under this small spread of 
canvas, the yacht was driven at the rate of 
nine knots an hour. The rain and spray 
now dropped around the vessel like a watery 
curtain, as if the sea would conceal from us 
the terrors it was preparing. The ‘‘ Henri- 
etta,’? tormented by the wind and waves, 
lost all patience, and pitched and tossed 
about like a thing possessed of evil spirits. 
The yacht was put in order for the worst. 
A bucket was placed near the cabin stove, 
to extinguish the fire if necessary. The 
dead-lights leaked. Water came dripping in 
through seams hitherto sea-worthy. Need- 
less to say, it was impossible to sleep. The 
servants, attempting to comply with innum- 
erable orders, were flung about the cabin, as 
if discharged from catapults. The seamen 
moved about dejectedly, as though some 
great peril were impending. The ready cry, 
‘‘If your not satisfied, take your carpeting 
and go ashore,’”’ that had hitherto prevented 
all grumbling, no longer preserved good hu- 
mor among the yachtmen. 
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At last the order, ‘‘ Lie down and take it 
easy,’’? sent the company to their couches, 
and transformed them into marine Mark 
Tapleys. It was so pleasant to lie there and 
watch the men boring holes in the floor to 
let out the water, in case the waves broke 
through the skylight! Suppose the waves 
did break through the skylight—what then ? 
As if in answer, there came a frightful 
crash on deck. A tremendous sea had 
burst over the quarter, struck full upon the 
foresail, and glanced off upon the jolly-boat, 
staving in the boat’s side like a blow from a 
sledge-hammer. If that sea had struck the 
deck first, the ‘‘ Henrietta’? must have 
foundered with allon board. Simultaneously, 
the carpenter threw himself into the cabin, 
crying :— 

‘‘Mr. Bennett, we must heave her to! 
She is opening forward, sir! For God’s 
sake, heave her to! ”’ 

In an instant Captain Samuels was below, 
examining the supposed leak. The yacht 
had been lengthened; the joining had not 
been properly spliced; the sea had found out 
this vulnerable heel of Achilles, and was 
working hard to tearit open. Mr. Bennett 
calmly informed his friends of the extent of 
the danger. Everybody lighted a fresh 
cigar, and left the affair in the hands of the 
captain. The captain began by informing 
the carpenter, for the benefit of the crew, 
that the apparent leakage was caused by the 
oozing of the bilge-water. Then he decided 
that the yacht could be driven no longer, 
even though the race were lost. Next, he 
gave orders to heave to. This nautical 
Manceuvre consists in laying the ship with 
her head to the wind, under close canvas, so 
that she ridesasif at anchor. As the sailors 
came into the cabin and carried the storm 

on deck, it was as if they had 
brought forth a pall. To stop in the midst 
of a race seemed equivalent to losing it. 
This was the burial of all our hopes! 

Thus the ‘Henrietta’ was hove to in the 
_ roaring forties, rocking lazily upon the sea, 
the wind howling by, and the waves dashing 
past her, but neither disturbing her well- 
earned repose at this halfway house in the 
middle of the Atlantic. It turned out after- 
wards that we had been caught in a cyclone, 
from which large steamers suffered severely. 
During this dreadful night, the ‘‘Fleetwing,””’ 
further 1o the northward, had six men washed 
overboard and was nearly lost. The ‘‘Vesta,”’ 
sailing to the southward, escaped all but the 
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fringes of the storm. But the captain as- 
sured us that, though we had lost time, we 
had not been driven from our course, and 
that, during his thirty years’ experience, he 
had never seen any other vessel that could 
have weathered such a gale so long. By 
noon the next day the wind had moderated, 
and we were again under way. Up to this 
time, in accordance with an old superstition 
of seamen, we had not been allowed to change 
our clothes since leaving New York. The 
wind had been favorable, and the captain 
was resolved that no fancy for a new necktie 
or another coat should alter it. You might 
take off your clothing as often as you pleased, 
so long as you put the same things on again; 
but to change a single garment would ‘be 
fatal. Indeed, it isa disputed point whether 
all our troubles in the roariig forties were 
not attributable to the jokgr, who would per: |, 
sist in borrowing other; ptople’s clothes. 
However, on the morning.after the gale, the 
wind still holding from the south while the. 
captain desired it to blow frébm the north- 
ward, permission was given to Vary our attire. 
One of the stewards was discovered to be a 
professional barber, and everybody made an 
elaborate toilet.- For a wonder, the old 
superstition proved true; the wind shifted to 
north-by-west, and at three P. M. we were 
going at the rate of fifteen miles an hour. 
During the storm of the day before, we had 
run our shortest distance—one hutdred and 
fifty-three miles. Now, with a favoring 
wind, we scored two hundred and sixty miles 
in the same time. The day was very pleas- 
ant, with bright sunshine and a cloudless 
sky; but the waves still ran mountains high, 
as if feeling the farewell impetus of the gale. 
At night the mellow moonlight marked our 
course before us, and the ‘‘Henrietta’’ danced 
gaily along between walls of water. The 
weather was so warm that the cabin fire was 
allowed to die out, and overcoats were dis- 
carded. 

The next day was even warmer, and passed 
without incident, the yacht making eleven 
knots an hour, and the clouds prognosticat- 
ing a continuance of the fair wind. But, on 
the day following, summer itself seemed to 
have come upon us. There was a dead 
calm, and the heat was oppressive. The 
clouds of the previous day had been as de- 
ceitful as the barometer and the rainbow al- 
ready mentioned. The ‘‘Henrietta” simply 
drifted through the water, her sails flapping 
idly against the masts. The ocean was as 
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smooth as a mill-pond, and no ripple of the 
waves, no creaking of the cordage, broke the 
profound silence. Another superstitious 
change of toilet was suggested, and again 
the charm proved effectual. By noon we 
were making eleven knots an hour. The 
next day was the twenty-second of Decem- 
ber. The yacht was gliding along at the 
rate of two hundred and fifty miles per day. 
In the midst of a Scotch mist we spoke the 
packet-ship ‘‘Philadelphia,” eleven days out 
from Liverpool. We were also eleven days 
out—from New York. The captain of the 
‘< Philadelphia” hoisted the American colors 
in our honor, and further endeared himself 
to us by two items of good news, to wit: that 
he had heard nothing of the other two yachts, 
and that the winds were westerly. This 
was the only vessel spoken by the ‘‘ Henri- 
etta”’? during the voyage. From this mo- 
ment, the excitement in regard to the result 
of the race, which had been dulled by the 
greater excitement of the sea, again seized 
us. Each night the ‘‘ Henrietta’’ seemed to 
sail more swiftly. Nothing was talked about 
but the other yachts and the probable fate of 
-our rivals. Nobody could spare an hour for 
sleep. The light green water and the sullen 
sky perpetually reminded us how close we 
were to England. Atthree p. Mm. the captain 
informed us that we were on the soundings; 
at midnight we were off Cape Clear; early 
next morning we were in the chops of the 
‘Channel. 
we won the race? The carpenter who had 
treated us to one sensation by his discovery 
that the yacht had parted forwards, now in- 
dulged us with another, by suddenly discov- 
ering the ‘‘ Fleetwing’’ to larboard. The 
scramble for binocular glasses, telescopes, 
spectacles—anything to see through—was 
most ludicrous; and, after all, the imaginary 
yacht revealed herself as an English topsail 
schooner bound in the other direction. But 
it was Christmas-eve, and we were almost in 
the land of Christmas. A full table was 
spread, and a venerable figure of Father 
‘Christmas, carefully concealed since we left 
New York, was produced by the chief. 
There was high wassail, but there was also 
much anxiety atheart. While the festivities 
were in progress, we were called on deck to 
see the Scilly Island lights. This marvelleus 
landfall won us the race. Captain Samuels 
had brought the ‘“‘ Henrietta”? from Sandy 
Hook to the Scilly Islands without making a 
Single tack, and having varied only eleven 


The goal was close at hand. “Had 
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miles from the straightest possible route be- 
tween the two places. Seamanship had con- 
quered speed, and the slowest yacht was to 
be the first to pass the winning-post. On 
Christmas day, under every stitch of canvas, 
with even her staysail set, and with her 
colors floating lightly in the breeze, the 
‘* Henrietta”’ flashed by the Needles, and 
the judges on board decided that the condi- 
tions of the race had been rigidly observed. 
Down went our racing flag. As it fell, the 
yacht turned into the Cowes Channel, the 
hills shut out the wind, and, like a racer who 
drops into a walk when the contest is over, 
the ‘‘ Henrietta’’ slackened her speed and 
floated leisurely along. The people waved 
her a welcome from the hill-tops, and Hurst 
Castle dipped its flag as a salute. Nobody 
had expected her so soon. When, in the 
dusk of evening, her blue lights and rockets 
announced her arrival off Cowes, the town 
was taken by surprise. In thirteen days 
twenty-two hours and forty-six minutes, she 
had crossed the Atlantic. Commodore 
M’Vickar, who was to come over in a 
steamer to decide the race, had not yet ar- 
rived. Only one member of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron was at Cowes to do the honors of 
the club-house. The cry of all visitors was, 
‘You are before yourtime!’’ Nevertheless, 
an English welcome was not lacking, and 
before midnight all hands were at home in 
Cowes. An hour or two later the ‘ Fleet- 
wing’’ and the ‘‘ Vesta’’ dropped into the 
harbor in the darkness, beaten but not dis- 
graced. The ‘ Fleetwing’’ brought the 
dreadful story of the loss of six brave men. 
The ‘‘ Vesta’’ had not shipped a sea, and 
claimed to have been carried out of her course 
by an incompetent channel pilot. But the 
charts of the race reveal the real secret. 
While the ‘‘ Henrietta’’ had heen steering a 
straight course, the other two yachts had 
been zig-zagging to the northward and south- 
ward. The ‘ Henrietta’? had taken the 
shortest line; they had chosen the longest. 
Then another triumph awaited the little 
yacht. By direction of the Admiralty, Cap- 
tain Luard, of her Britannic Majesty’s iron- 
clad ‘‘ Hector,’’ sent a midshipman on board 
to offer Mr. Bennett the facilities of the royal 
dockyard for repairs; but nothing was out of 
order, no repairs were necessary; and the 
generous offer was gratefully declined. To 
have made such a voyage without the loss of 
a spar, a shred of canvas, or a bit of rope, 
was almost a modern miracle. 


A TARDY ATONEMENT. 


BY ERMINIE C. STRAY. 


RETNA STANLEY was standing by 
the gate looking lovely, as she always 
did, in her soft, fleecy, summer robes, and 
pretty sun hat. She was the summer boarder 
at Mrs. Harold’s, a quiet, lady-like young 
woman, whose name gossip had already 
coupled with Frederiek Harold, a stalwart, 
broad-shouldered young farmer, owner of 
the fertile acres and pretty home that was 
Bretna’s summer resort. 

Some of these reports had come to Bretna’s 

ears, but she had laughed carelessly, with 
the remarks, ‘‘I am not aspiring enough to 
become a farmer’s wife,’’ or ‘‘ What a de- 
lightful prospect,’’ or some of the other care- 
less expressions that young ladies are apt to 
use when chaffed upon the subject of some 
one of the opposite sex. I wonder why girls 
will talk so; at the samc time I wonder why 
men will always think they mean it, when 
VA Ze y such expressions are borne to their ears, as 
Me HRA) | he “Ee they invariably are. 
\ hee Speen oe NN The harvesters were just coming up to 
etc Mele SSeS =N supper, with young Harold at their head, 
{Sta all a fo «=6and Miss Stanley passed them with a nod 
and a smile. 

‘Where now ?”’ asked Fred, turning ab- 
ruptly, and looking at her with a meaning 
glance. 

‘*Qut after those lovely wild roses in the 
meadow, which you were so ungallant as to 
forget.”’ 

- Fred colored slightly, but hastened to 
say :— 

‘* Wait, and I will go with you.” 

‘* You are very kind, but I can’t afford to 
wait; I’m afraid some one will gather them.”’ 

Fred went in looking the disappointment that he felt, a disappointment that was patent 
enough to Addie Carimont, the ‘‘ hired help.”’ 

Addie’s father was a farmer, and ‘“ well-to-do,’’ but there were so many girls in the 
Carimont household, that one could easily be spared to help a neighbor; and, besides, 
Addie had more than once looked at Fred Harold’s handsome home with longing eyes, 
and she deemed it no task to serve Fred’s mother. 

When Bretna Stanley first came she was captivated at once by her evident worth and 
lady-like ways; but the moment she knew that Fred was also captivated, that moment 
she began to dislike the summer boarder. And, tonight, when Fred came in, she was 
just putting the last dish upon the table, and she turned with the words:— 

‘““T wouldn’t dangle at Bretna Stanley’s shrine any more, if I were you, Fred.”’ 

‘*I don’t know what you mean,’’ was the half hesitating reply, as he colored slightly 
and Jooked a little angry. 
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‘Qh, no, of course not; but everybody can 
see that you are in love with her, and she— 
she laughs at you.”’ 

‘*Does she ?”’ 

‘Yes, she does. She says she wouldn’t 
marry a farmer, and you least of all. She 
thinks you are an awkward country lout.’ 

‘¢T haven’t asked her to marry me yet, and 
what is more, I never expect to,’’ was the 
spirited reply. 

And Addie turned into the pantry half 
frightened at what she had said and done, 
but wholly satisfied as to the result, leaving 
Fred to dry his hands upon the towel at the 
back door, and to cool his wrath as best he 
might. 

‘¢ Laughs at me, does she ?”’ he thought. 
‘¢ We'll see who’ll laugh the longest,’’? and 
by the time Bretna returned he had worked 
himself into such a state of excited indigna 
tion that he could but just glance at the 
roses in her belt and hands, and then re- 
sumed his reading in surly silence. 

She laid a little bunch of the choicest down 
upon the page before him, with the gay re- 
mark :— 

‘¢See how thoughtful I am. I knew you 
liked flowers.’’ 

He did not touch them, but let them slip 
off with the ungracious remark :— 

‘‘Of course. You arealady. You could 
not expect courtesy from an awkward coun- 
try lout like myself.” 

She looked at him with a hurt look in her 
eyes, but went to her own room without any 
further remark. 

What did it all mean, she wondered. Was 
he angry because she did not wait for him 
to go with her. If so, he would soon get 
over it, and she was half pleased at the 
thought that he was; for no woman, beshe 
ever so perfect, but some time or other takes 
delight in tormenting a man, and Bretna 
was as near perfect as women will average. 
Besides, she was waking up to the fact that 
she loved this man more than any one she 
had ever yet met, and it wouldn’t do for him 
to know it; no, indeed, it would not. That 
evening as she played and sang as usual, he 
did not come near her. When, in all of her 
‘experience at Willowdale, had he stayed 
away from the piano before! He seemed to 
be extremely interested in the news of the 
week, and turned and re-turned his paper, or 
made occasional remarks to his mother, or 
talked nonsense with Addie. 

‘¢ Miss Stanley thinks a gentleman should 
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always-raise his hat when he meets a lady, 
Fred,’? Addie exclaimed at last, glad that 
she could give this shot to Bretna in Fred’s 
presence, for Bretna had said those very 
words, piqued that Mr. Harold did not always 
observe the rules of etiquette, which to her 
were indispensable. He colored slightly and 


replied: ‘‘ Miss Stanley is right, I suppose, 


but can’t expect to find gentlemen in the 
country.”’ 

And Bretna, surprised beyond measure, 
made no reply. Soon after she retired, and 
Addie said :— 

‘¢ She said she never saw you lift your hat 
in the world when you met a woman.” 

‘‘She is very observing of my conduct I 
must say; more so than I have ever been of 
hers,’’ was the sharp retort, and thoroughly 
angry and disgusted with himself and every- 
thing else, Mr. Harold also retired. 

And so the days came and went, and mat- 
ters grew worse between these two people 
who really loved each other, but were so 
misunderstood. 

At last Miss Stanley began to talk of going 
back to the city, and there was to be an ex- 
cursion up the mountains, Mrs. Harold, 
Addie and Bretna going in the carriage to 
be driven by one of the farm hands. They 
were joined at the very last moment by 
Fred. 

‘You going, Fred?” Addie cried. 
thought you wouldn’t go for ten dollars.”’ 

‘¢T have changed my mind, you see. You 
didn’t think I was going to send you off at 
the tender mercy of Jack, did you?”’ 

‘‘T thought it strange,’? Mrs. Harold ob- 
served. ‘*I am glad you are going, for I 
shall feel safer now.”’ 

He took a seat by the driver, however, and 
did not attempt any conversation with the 
ladies beyond answering an occasional ques- 
tion from his mother or Addie. 

Bretna was very quiet, puzzling her brain 
as to the cause of this strange conduct. 
Heretofore she had been so happy here. 
Life had been like a poem or a dream, and 
now had come the awakening, the stern 
reality, dated from that miserable day of the 
wild roses. She felt she should never like 
them again, that they would always be dis- 
tasteful to her, and was just so far in her 
dismal reflections when Addie espied a rose- 
bush by the wayside, with a few late blos- 
soms peeping out among the green leaves, 
and exclaimed maliciously :— 

‘‘There are some wild roses; do, Fred, 
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stop and get them for Miss Stanley, she 
likes them so well, you know.”’ 

Mr. Harold looked around half enquiring- 
ly. Bretna shook her head with the decided 
reply :— 

‘““No, thanks. I have lost my love for 
wild roses; and, besides, it is too late.’’ 

Perhaps there was a double meaning in 
this reply, perhaps there was not. At any 
rate, Frederick Harold chose to think there 
was, and turned away feeling that he was 
the most aggrieved person in existence. 

Arriving at their destination he assisted 
the ladies to alight, looking curiously at 
Bretna; but she was immediately busy with 
her parasol and fan, and chose to ignore him 
entirely. 

“She never cared for me,’’ he thought 
savagely; ‘she has been playing with me 
all this time as a cat would with a mouse, 
and I have been fool enough to love her.”’ 

And so Mr. Fred Harold took it upon him- 
self to be ungracious all the rest of the day, 
and Bretna was distant and cool and miser- 
able. Addie was the only really happy one 
in the party. 

‘‘ A heart is most easily caught in the re- 
bound,’’ she thought, and she exercised all 
of her talent to catch Fred’s heart. But 
Mr. Harold did not. choose, like some mas- 
culine minds, to flirt in a spirit of pique, but 
wandered off by himself, or was most zeal- 
ously watchful of his mother’s comfort until 
the return home. The next day Bretna 
went; and Mrs. Harold took the precaution 
to tell her that she should never take sum- 
mer boarders again. She might have added 
that she had had a long talk with Fred, and 
wormed his secret out, but she was too dis- 
creet for that. 

And so the summers came and went, and 
Bretna did not return to Willowdale until 
ten years later. 

She was still Bretna Stanley, older by ten 
years and wiser, a polished woman of the 
world, who for some reason remaincd single 
all her life. 

This summer, feeling the need of rest, she 
advertised for board in a quiet, country 
family, and was answered by Mr. Carlos 
Belmont, of Willowdale. 

It was a strange fatality, this Willowdale, 
but she did not remember Carlos Belmont. 
Some one that had moved there since the 
old days, she thought. Did Fred Harold 
live there now, she wondered. Probably he 
did, and was married and had a family, and 
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would laugh in his sleeve because she was 
an old maid. And thinking wearily that it 
didn’t matter, any way, she answered the 
advertisement and said she would come. 

It was a bright June day when Mr. Bel- 
mont met her at the train. He was very 
talkative, and gave her the history of Wil- 
lowdale before they reached home. 

‘‘And that,’ he said, pointing at the 
Harold residence, that was all too familiar 
to Bretna’s eyes, ‘‘Is where Fred Harold 
lives. A nice fellow as ever was, and an 
old bachelor. You’ll see him, of course, be- 
cause he visits at my house very often. 
Wouldn’t wonder if he’d be up tonight. 
He’s desperately fond of music. You play 
and sing, don’t you, Miss Stanley ?’’ Bretna 
informed him that she did, just as they ar- 
rived at the Belmont farm, in plain view of 
the Harold. Mrs. Belmont, a faded little 
woman who looked as though hard work and 
a house full of children had been her only 
portion, met her at the door. 

But Mr. Fred Harold did not come that 
evening, nor for many subsequent ones. 

‘‘ Strange! ’’ Mr. Belmont observed. ‘* He 
used to come so often, I don’t see why he 
stays away.”’ 

‘* He’s afraid of Miss Stanley, I presume,”’ 
Mrs. Belmont said, and then privately in- 
formed Bretna that Fred was paying atten- 
tion to his mother’s adopted girl, and Bretna 
began to fee] the old jealous pain returning, 
and wished she had not come. 

After three or four weeks, however, Mr. 
Harold did venture to call at the Belmont 
farmhouse. 

It had crept out long ago that they had 
met before. so no introduction was needed, 
but they met each other coolly as the most 
distant of acquaintances. Ten years had 
wrought greater changes in Fred than in 
Bretna. He looked older and more care- 
worn. He could almost have sworn that 
Bretna was not a day older, save that her 
face was thinner and there was a more pa- 
tient expression to the whole thoughtful 
countenance. 

‘‘T’ve heard that flirts grew old betimes; 
perhaps coquetting agrees with her,” he 
thought bitterly. 

He did not ask her to sing or play, but 
talked of the country and the city, the 
weather, the crops, and auch other subjects 
as people choose who don’t know what else 
to do. 

He did not come again very soon, and in 
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the meantime Addie Carimont, now Mrs. 
Harrington, came to see Miss Stanley. 

Addie forgot her old passion for Fred 
when she saw how useless it was, and settled 
down into Mrs. James Harrington. 

But the moment she met Bretna all of her 
old duplicity came back with stunning force. 
She knew that these two people were living 
single because of what she had said and 
done in the days of their early youth. She 
was troubled about it, but she did not know 
what todo. She could not confess, and so 
she let Bretna go back, and the breach 
widened between her and Fred Harold. 
Yes, Bretna went back, promising to return 
the next summer; but the next summer she 
spent at Newport and Saratoga, and did not 
go to Willowdale until late in September. 

‘‘ Mrs. Harold keeps her adopted girl yet, 
and rumor says that she and Fred will make 
a match,’’ Mrs. Belmont communicated. 

‘Is she a lady ?’’ Bretna asked curiously, 
for she did not meet her the summer be- 
fore. 

“Oh, dear, no. She isn’t accomplished 
nor educated. Ishouldn’t think Fred would 
ever have her, but I guess he will.”’ 

Bretna said nothing, but tried to steel her 
heart against Fred. Mrs. Addie Harrington 
called early, and more than ever conscience 
smitten wondered what she could do to re- 
deem the past. 

“*T can donothing,” she thought. ‘I can 
never let Fred Harold or Bretna Stanley 
know how bad I have been.” 

Still she could not quiet the clamorings of 
her conscience, and so, once upon meeting 
Fred she said:— 

** I wonder why you don’t try to win Brei- 
na Stanley. She is a lady in everything, and 
would make a charming mistress for your 
home.”’ 

‘*She wouldn’t have me,’’ was the hesi- 
tating reply. 

‘ 'You’ll never know until you ask her.” 

‘* Then I shall never know,”’ Fred thought; 
‘‘for I shall never ask her, to be laughed at 
and snubbed.” 


WE get our mete as we measure,— : 

We cannot do wrong’and feel right; , 
Nor can we give pain and gain pleasure, 

For justice avenges each slight. 
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Almost in despair Addie invited them both 
to spend an evening at her house, not letting 
either know that the other was expected. 

Bretna Was the first to arrive, and was 
surprised to see Fred come into the parlor 
soon. He was distant and polite as the most 
polished city gentleman, and she remem- 
bered how he invariably lifted his hat now 
whenever he met her. Tonight he was more 
polite than ever, overdoing the matter, if 
anything, and confining his conversation to 
his host and hostess. 

Addie was in despair. Her health was 
very poor. Her physician said she was liable 
to die at any time. Could she go to that 
great, unknown world and face her Maker 
with this sin upon her conscience. What 
would be her punishment for making these 
two people miserable, for not atoning when 
it was in her power! It had been eleven 
years and more now, and they loved each 
other yet, else why did they remain single 
for each other’s sake! And wrought up into 
a state of excitement and distress, Addie 
coaxed Bretna to sing, and then calling Fred 
to her side she made a hurried confession :— 

‘‘T lied to you that summer, eleven years 
ago, about Bretna,’”’ she said; ‘‘she never 
called you a country lout, nor said any of the 
other things I represented. I can’t die with 
such asin upon my conscience. I know I 
have parted you all these years, and that you 
are both in love with euch other yet. Go 
home with her tonight and make your peace 
with her, will you, Fred ?”’ 

And Fred, too much astonished and re- 
joiced for anything else, did as requested. 
Bretna received his confession graciously, 
and only simply replied:— 

‘‘T thought something was wrong, for I 
knew you cared for me a little, all the time.”’ 

‘‘ And you will forgive me and marry me 
at last ?”’ 

“Of course I will. What else have I been 
waiting for all these years?” 7 

Addie did not die then, but grew better, 
and was always looked upon asa friend by 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Harold. 


The air for the wings of the sparrow, 
The bush for the robin and wren; 

But always the path that is narrow 
And straight for the children of men. 


—Alice Carey. 


“WAS SHE NOT GWENDOLEN CRAUFURD?” 


BY ANASTASIA DEVERAUX. 


T was but a lonely life that he led—the 
great man to whom all looked up, to 
whom all came for counsel, for advice, and 
for sympathy. He was ever kind, court- 
eous, and tender to those who sought him— 
gentle and sympathctic even with the fool- 
ish and weak. Never was man more toler- 
ant of every kind of foolishness and weak- 
ness, although he was firm in pointing out 
the consequences of such failings. 

People wondered why Doctor Avrell did 
not marry. Many a woman—even some be- 
longing to the upper ranks of society—would 
have been only too willing to come to his 
hearth and home; but he gave no sign that 
he wanted a wife; and women concluded 
readily enough that Philip Avrell had expe- 
renced some disappointment, and that he 
clung with rare tenacity to a memory—that 
from his life there was something missing. 
He had a splendid practice, and found time 
besides to write works that were highly 
prized, not only by the profession, but by all 
lovers of metaphysics. 

One dusky summer evening he was sitting 
in his library, a large, gloomy room, lined 
from floor to ceiling with well-filled book- 
cases. In the fading light everything looked 
ghostly and unreal; the lounges loomed 
shadowy and gigantic, the statues gleamed 
eerily from dim corners. Philip Avrell sat 
quite motionless by the table, resting his 
forehead on one hand. He had been writ- 
ing; but the light had faded, and he had 
fallen into a fit of musing, such as he had 
rarely time for, and which would not last 
long now, for this was the evening when he 
saw some of his poorer patients, of whom he 
had a host, and for whom he had a dispen- 
sary at which their medicines cost them 
nothing. There were many who blessed 
him and remembered him in their prayers, 
many to whom he was an earthly guide. 

In this twilight hour, when there was no 
one to see him, he made no attempt to 
lighten the sombre shadow on his brow and 
in his eyes—deep, dark eyes, that were very 
steadfast and tender. 

A bell suddenly clanged through the great, 
silent house, raising a hundred echoes that 
seemed this evening to beat upon his heart; 


and he shivered and bowed his head a little 
lower for a moment, and then, raising it, he 
was once more the unrufiled physician as 
the door opened noiselessly and a servant 
entered. 

‘A woman, sir, who says you bade her 
come this evening.”’ 

‘‘Show her in here, Eliot, please *—his 
voice was sweet, clear, and firm—‘ it is quite 
right.”’ 

Fliot lighted the candles and retired, ush- 
ering in, in a few moments, a woman of the 
humbler class, who stepped timidly into the 
well-lighted, richly-carpeted room; but Dr. 
Avrell came forward, gave her his hand, 
and smiled. She dropped a low curtsey, 
and wiped her eyes with the end of her 
shawl. 

‘¢ How is your husband now, Mrs. King? ”’ 
asked the physician. 

His voice set her tears flowing, and she 
poured out a long tale of sorrow, to which 
he listened with gentle patience. 

There was another ring at the bell, and 
Dr. Avrell sat down and wrote in a firm, 
clear hand a prescription, which he gave to 
the woman. 

‘You had better,’ he said, moving 
towards the door, ‘‘ get this made up at 
once; and remember to attend to all the di- 
rections I gave you yesterday. I will see 
what I can do for your boy. I shall not 
forget.”’ 

‘That I’m sure you won’t, sir. Thank 
you kindly. You're always so good. Good 
evening, sir.”’ 

The woman curtseyed herself out, and 
Philip Avrell turned back with a half-sigh. 

It was a young girl thistime. She entered 
with a languid and half-timid step. She had 
a pretty face, with large eyes and a sensitive 
mouth, and was evidently a lady, although 
her dress betokened straitened means. 

‘¢T was told, Dr. Avrell,’’ she said, flush- 
ing painfully, and speaking a little con- 
fusedly, ‘that vou would see—that you 
made *’—— 

“You did quite right to come,” inter- 
rupted Dr. Avrell, putting her into a chair, 
‘Give me your hand. What do you do?” 
he said, when he had asked several ques- 
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tions, resting his forehead on one hand, as 
was habitual with him, and keenly scanning 
the face of the person to whom he spoke. 

‘Tl am a clerk in a city office,’ answered 
the girl, with a half-smile. 

‘CA clerk!’? and Dr. Avrell smiled too. 
‘¢ That is a very good occupation. I suppose 
your hours are long! ”’ 

‘¢Nine to seven—the usual hours in a 
house like ours.”” 

‘¢ Long hours,’’ said the physician; ‘‘ too 
long for a young thing like you—sedentary 
work, too.”’ | 

‘‘ can’t helpit, Dr. Avrell; I must work. 
There are people dependent on me.”’ 

Her voice became husky, and she stopped 
suddenly. 

‘‘Poor child!’ said Philip Avrell, with 
gentle pity,—pity that never galled the 
proudest. ‘I know it is of no use to sug- 
gest shorter hours to you. It is nothing but 
over-work from which you are suffering. 
You want strengthening. I will give you 
something that will do you good.” 

‘‘Thank you; you are very kind,”’ said she. 

While he wrote, he asked her many ques- 
tions about her life, and finally told her to 
come and see him in three days. 

‘But, Dr. Avrell,”? she began, not quite 
knowing how to say that that would not be 
his free evening. 

He smiled, aud shook hands, saying :— 

‘¢ Don’t you know, Miss Laurence, that I 
am very autocratic with my patients? I 
see them when I like, and they always do as 
I tell them.” 

Then he turned away, and more patients 
came; and for each he had a kind word, as 
well as counsel and sympathy. 


A richly furnished chamber, soft carpets, 
silken curtains, a snowy bed, on which lies 
tossing a little child with a delicate face, and 
one burning spot on each cheek, its golden 
curls lying on the pillow, and its blue eyes 
roaming restlessly about the room. Beside 
the child a nurse stands. She looks down 
anxiously, and then glances towards the 
clock on the mantelpicce. 

‘¢T wish my lady would come,’’ she says, 
holding the little, feverish hand in hers. 
‘She would never have gone if she had 
thought Miss Daisy would take such a 
turn.” 

‘¢'Where’s mother? Oh, I want moth- 
er!’ moaned the child. ‘‘Why doesn’t she 
come ? ” 
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There is a rustle of silk outside; the door 
is pushed open, and Lady Gwendolen Crau- 
furd enters. She is a tall, slender, stately 
woman, looking scarcely more than five-and- 
twenty, though she is seven or eight years 
older than that—lovely in form, with a fair, 
delicate skin, large violet eves, and hair of 
rich gold, but with a sad, weary look on her 
face. 

She comes to the bedside in her rich white 
silk and crimson scarf, and bends over the 
child, who turns to her with outstretched 
arms, and clings to her, murmuring, 
‘¢ Mother, mother!”’ In rapture she clasps 
the little form closely to her, and breathes 
passionately a prayer for her darling, the 
one treasure of her lonely life. 

‘« She is very ill,’ she says quite calmly to 
the nurse. ‘‘ You should have sent for me. 
It is a mere chance I did not go on to the 
Duchess’s ball.’’ 

‘‘T did not know, my lady. Miss Daisy 
has not been so bad till just lately. May I 
make bold to suggest, my lady, to send for 
the doctor ? ”’ 

‘“Dr. Parkridge is doing her no good,” 
says Lady Gwendolen Craufurd, in the firm, 
calm, almost cold way that is habitual with 
her. ‘*I have mo faith in him. I have re- 
turned so recently to England that I know 
little ?°>—— 

‘Dr. Avrell, my lady, is the first physi- 
cian in London,’’ interposes the nurse. 
‘All the quality has him.” 

Lady Gwendolen has been bending over 
her child. Now she raises herself, and says, 
almost sharply ’?—— 

‘¢ Who did you say ? ”’ 

‘¢Dr. Avrell, my lady. 
him?” 

‘* Doctor Avrell? He is very clever ? ”’ 

‘Very, my lady—and so nice.”’ 

‘Send for him at once. Dr. Philip Av- 
rel] ?”’ 

‘Yes, my lady; you must have heard of 
him. He brought Lord Gandy through 
when all the others had given him up.” 

‘*Go quickly then!’’ And the nurse van- 
ishes. 

Lady Gwendolen presses one jewelled 
hand to her forehead, and so stands. 

‘¢ Philip Avrell. Philip Avrell! ’? she mur- 
murs. ‘* Heaven help me! Is it my fault ?”’ 


Shall I send for 


Once more Philip Avrell sat alone. The 
last patient had been gone some time, and 
he had tried to turn to his writing again; 
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but this evening he was not in the vein, so 
he sat musing over his past life. It was 
strange how his thoughts went back tonight 
to the old days. 

The door-bell rang loudly; but this time 
he did not heed it, and he started when Eli- 
ot entered. 

‘A man, sir, who comes from Mr. Crau- 
furd’s, wishes to see you. He seems in a 
great hurry. . 

‘“‘T will come, Eliot.” 

Dr. Avrell stepped out into the hall. 
‘His son has perhaps had a relapse,’ he 
thought, with some anxiety. 

‘Lady Gwendolen’s compliments, Dr. 
Avrell,” said the man, ‘‘and could you 
come at once? Miss Craufurd is very ill.” 

Dr. Avrell fell back a step from the glare 
of the lamp, and a sudden flush rose to his 
face, which, however, soon died away, leav- 
ing it even paler than usual. 

‘You do not come then from Grosvenor 
Street ?”? he said. 

‘No, sir, from Berkeley Square—Lady 
Gwendolen Craufurd’s house. Miss Daisy 
has fever, I think, sir. Can you come, 
sir?” 

‘“‘T will come round in a quarter of an 
hour,” answered the doctor; and the man 
thanked him and went out. 

“Gwendolen Craufurd! ’’? murmured Phil- 
ip Avrell, looking upwards. ‘‘Was it then 
a subtle instinct telling me she was near, 
that led me back again to the old days? 
And she is in trouble! His child!’ He 
paused and drew a deep breath; then he 
whispered, very softly: ‘‘ Wer child; let me 
think of that.” 


The little child lay tossing and moaning, 
and the mother sat in tearless agony, nerv- 
ing herself for the moment she dreaded so 
terribly—the moment which she had dreaded 
these fifteen years past. And now it had 
come at last, and she was to meet him once 
more at the bedside of her child—Claude 
Craufurd’s child. 

‘He was noble and seid he will not re- 
member it,’? she murmured over and over 
again. ‘‘He will not reproach me now—nor 
here. Ah!” 

She raised her head, and the beautiful 
eyes were fixed upon the door. That voice, 
that haunting voice, so sweet, so low! 

‘‘In here ?”? were all the words that fell 
on her Jistening ear; and then he entered. 

The tall, slight form, the noble head and 
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face, and the fathomless dark eyes were the 
same. Ah, it might have been the Philip 
of long ago who stood there! For one brief 
moment the dreary years rolled away, the 
interval was bridged over, and she stood face 
to face with Philip Avrell, she, Gwendolen 
Carlyon. 

He came round to her side of the bed. 
She had steeled herself then to calmness, 
even to coldness; but she dared not offer her 
hand—she only let it lie passively for a sec- 
ond in his. Was she not Gwendolen Crau- 
furd? Then she stood back and watched 
him as he bent over her child. 

How beautiful she was! She had changed 
her silk dress for a loose morning-wrapper 
of blue cashmere that fell gracefully about 
her slender form. She had letall her wealth 
of glittering hair fall about her, tying it back 
only with a ribbon. 

‘¢ How long has she been so?” asked the 
physician, turning to her at length. 

‘¢ She was so when I came in from a con- 
cert,’? answered Gwendolen, and her voice 
was quite steady. ‘‘She was only a little 
feverish when I left the house; but she has 
been ailing for some days.”’ 

‘¢ Have you had advice for her? ”’ 

‘¢ Dr. Parkridge has been attending her, 
but I have no faith in him.”’ 

‘¢ She is very ill.” 

‘But you can save her?’’ came with 
such intense appeal from the mother’s pale 
lips. ‘* You will save her? You will not 
let her die? She is ali—all I have.”’ 

He caught the last words, although her 
voice had sunk to a whisper, and they 
pierced him to the heart. Too well he read 
her story in the despairing utterance, ‘‘ She 
is all I have.”’ 

‘Tf I can save her, I will, Lady Gwendo- 
len,’ he said gently; ‘‘ but she is very ill. 
She has been allowed to get too weak, and 
the oppression on the chest is very great.”’ 

A strange, almost a fierce gleam came into 
Gwendolen’s eyes, and her slender fingers 
were tightly locked together. 

‘‘T do not say there is no hope,” said 
Philip Avrell. ‘‘On the contrary, I think 
there is room for hope; but she will want 
the very greatest care, nursing more than 
anything. Shall I send you a nurse?” 

‘¢f will nurse her myself,’? answered 
Gwendolen, with a quiet, steadfast deter- 
mination in her low tones. 

‘You! ’? The physician looked doubtful. 
‘*You do not look very strong.”’ 
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‘“‘Tam strong. I can do anything. I can 
endure to the last,’? she answered, still in 
the sametone. ‘‘ You need not fear for her, 
that I shall fail just when I am most wanted. 
I must nurse her myself.’? She raised her 
lustrous eyes to his face for the first time. 
“Won't you trust me?’ she said, half tim- 
idly. ‘‘You must say yes. I have’’—she 
paused, and then, her eyes drooping, seemed 
to go on with difficulty—‘‘ I have a motive 
strong enough to make me dare anything.” 

He glanced keenly at her, and an icy chill 
struck his heart. 

‘¢'You shall nurse her,’ he said, quietly. 
‘* It will be better for her to have some one 
she knows about her. Now attcnd to me.”’ 

She listened while he gave his directions; 
she was the nurse, he the physician. 

‘*T will stay for the present,’’ he said, 
‘‘and give her something which I hope will 
induce sleep.”’ 

“You are kind, Dr. Avrell. It is late; we 
must not keep you. Mary is a good girl; she 
is in the next room.” 

‘‘ My personal comfort is nothing,’’ said 
the physician, ‘‘ when I am on duty. You 
had better rest a little. Sit down.’’ 

She sat down, obeying him instinctively, 
and watched the child, who was beginning 
to be restless again; yet all the while—was 
it his fancy ?—she seemed to be listening, 
and listening with dread. 

‘* Mother, mother! ’? moaned the child. 

Philip Avrell bent over her and placed his 
cool hand upon her forehead. She looked 
up with a troubled, yet fixed gaze. 

‘Who are you?’ she said. 

‘‘T am a doctor, my child, come to make 
you well,’ answered Avrell, gently. 

‘“To make me well!’’ she echoed, with 
the deliberate utterance of a wandering 
mind. ‘‘Can’t you make mother happy, 
too?” 

He saw the figure sitting so quietly at the 
foot of the bed shiver and droop; but his 
voice was as steady as ever. 

‘She will be happy, my child, when you 
are well.” 

“Will she? Are you sure?’’ said the 
child, wistfully. ‘‘ Mother isn’t happy—I 
know she isn’t.”’ 

His heart bled for the woman whom he 
loved still with a deathless love. He saw 
her rise and glide out of the room—he knew 
she must have broken down if she had 
stayed—and Mary, the nurse, came to take 
her place. 
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Outside Gwendolen stopped and wrung 
her hands in mute misery. <A step was 
heard on the stairs; a servant came up. 
Gwendolen was calm, erect, herself again to 
all outward seeming. 

‘Mr. Craufurd’s compliments, my lady, 
and he would like to see you for a few mo- 
ments.” 

“¢T will come, Grant.” 

She swept down the stairs, her lips set, 
her whole mein haughty, even defiant, yet 
quiet. She entered the dining-room, and 
advanced to the table. A tall, fair, aristo- 
cratic-looking man, who was lounging in an 
easy-chair, glanced up as she came in, but 
did not rise. 

‘‘Who told you to send for Avrell?” he 
said, in an imperious tone. 

She flushed a little, and answered :— 

‘¢T sent for him because he is the first 
physician in London; and Daisy is in dan- 

er.”? 

‘** Dr. Parkridge will do for her.” 

‘‘He will not. He is not clever, and IJ 
have no faith in his treatment.”’ 

‘* There’ll be a confoundedly heavy bill to 
pay!’ said Craufurd, getting up impatient- 
ly. ‘I know what these fashionable fel- 
lows are—run you up a hundred or two in 
no time.”’ 

‘“‘As you will not be required to spare so 
large a sum from your ‘ debts of honor,’ ”’ re- 
turned Gwendolen, coldly, ‘‘ you may safely 
leave the choice of a physician to me.” 

“T tell you I won’t have him in the 
house!’’ exclaimed Claude Craufurd, sav- 
agely, stamping his foot. ‘ D’you think I 
don’t know why you had him, and why he 
comes ?”? 

She stood absolutely rigid for a moment or 
two, her hand pressed heavily on the back 
of a chair, her eyes flashing. Such taunts 
were not new to her; but this one had an 
additional sting. 

‘‘T can answer your words,”’ she said. 
‘¢T sent for Dr. Avrell because I wish my 
child to recover. I nurse her myself be- 
cause I wish her to recover. If I have also 
cast a stone, you can tell me whether it has 
struck you in some unguarded spot.”’ 

He seemed to quail before the steadfast 
glance oc her eyes. Stopping short in his 
walk up and down, with an imprecation he 
flung his cigar into the grate. 

‘Don’t talk heroics, Gwen,’ he said, 
avoiding her eyes. ‘‘What is the meaning 
of all this nonsense ? You are not to nurse 
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her. I won't have you sitting up and losing 
all your good looks.”’ 

‘* ¥ shall do precisely as I think fit. Have 
you anything more to say?’’ Then, mov- 
ing away, ‘‘ Daisy will want me.”’ 

‘Go and ’?—— 

He stopped short and bit his lip, looking 
after the tall, graceful form of his wife as 
she went out of the room. 

‘““T say, Gwen,’’? as she paused, ‘‘ you 
haven’t a check about you, have you? I’m 
awfully short of cash.”’ 

She came back, an expression of contempt 
passing over her beautiful features. Un- 
locking a desk on a side-table, she took out 
a check, which she filled up and laid on the 
table, then locked the desk again, and left 
the room without saying a word. 

‘‘My punishment! my punishment! ”’ was 
her inward cry. ‘‘What bitter humiliation! 
Oh, heaven, it is terribiy bitter! Was my 


sin so great that it must be atoned for by © 


such suffering ?”’ 


‘‘And I must be in her presence, and 
speak to her daily—a stranger, an acquaint- 
ance, her physician—must see her suffering, 
and may not speak one word to lighten the 
load. I had thought this buried, past for- 
ever; my love is deathless; and she is the 
same Gwendolen—the same girl who whis- 
pered she would never forsake me. Sixteen 
long, weary years, and I cannot tear this 
love from me! ”’ 

He sank down, covering his face from the 
gray, dawning light that was creeping in 
through the closed shutters. His whole 
frame shivered with the force of the terrible 
struggle. He loved her still—the girl who 
had been false to him. False? No, no! 
Wayward, proud. She had afterwards seen 
that their love Was a mistake. She was not 
more gentle of birth, but was higher in the 
social scale. Her father was heir-presump- 
tive to an earldom. When he succeeded to 
the title, her family would not consent to 
Lady Gwendolen’s wedding with a physi- 
cian—even Philip Avrell. 

So, as the day dawned, he framed excuses 
for her, excuses made a thousand times be- 
fore, and with which he sought to stifle the 
clear voice which told him unceasingly that 
it was his blind love for her which spoke. 
And now she was an unloved wife, a miser- 
able woman, with all her glorious beauty 
undimmed; still, as ever, a queen of society, 
sought out, flattered by the world, but not 
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the loved queen of her own home, her hus- 
band being a rove and a gambler. 

Avrell, under all the masks she strove to 
wear before him, could see what a daily hu- 
miliation her life was—how, with the in- 
stinct of a proud nature, she tried to conceal 
the rents in the garment that should have 
been seamleas—how she clung with a frantic 
passion, albeit it was so quiet, to her child, 
her all, her ‘‘ only treasure now.”’ 

For days had passed since Philip Avrell 
had once more, after the lapse of years, 
stood before the woman he loved. Not one 
word had he said of the past; while she, in 
her bitter self-condemnation, had shrunk 
from the reproach there mnst be in his eyes. 
Yet, seeking them at times with stealthy, 
timid glance, she found no reproach there; 
she thought she could even see pity in them 
for her—kindly pity, such as he would give 
to any woman who lived without her hus- 
band’s love. 

But what did it matter, his pity, his re- 
proach, his—love? She caught her breath, 
and locked her hands. What did these 
matter to her—Gwendolen Craufurd ? Why, 
she was married; dead to all thoughts of 
love! Was it not sin to brood so much over 
his possible pity or condemnation ? 

Day and night she watched her child, tak- 
ing little rest and little food, and that only 
when Dr. Avrell, with gentle imperiousness, 
bade her take it. 

‘You will be ill,’? he said; ‘‘ and Daisy 
wants you.”’ 

That was enough. 

Society missed her presence at ball and 
garden-party in those days of suspense. 
Her husband told her, impatiently and an- 
grily, that she would lose her place in the 
world of fashion, and taunted her anew 
with the novel attraction she had found at 
home. But his taunts fell on unheeding 
ears. She seemed, indeed, scarcely to hear 
them, and had not the remotest thought of 
attending tothem. Her every thought was 
for her child. 

All this time Claude Craufurd never en- 
countered the man whom he had so bitterly 
wronged. Craufurd shrank instinctively 
from meeting the physician, and kept away 
as much as possible. He scarcely troubled 
himself to ask how the child was progres- 
sing. He did not care whether she lived. 
She stood between him and much wealth; 
for all that Gwendolen had was to pass to 
him if she died without leaving children, 
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though it was absolutely her own while she | 


lived. 

There came a day, at last, when Dr. Av- 
rell said :— 

‘‘'Your daughter has passed the crisis, 
Lady Gwendolen; she is out of danger. 
Her constitution is good; I think she will 
rally.’? 

Then he turned away, for he could not 
meet unmoved the look on her face, the 
gratitude that spoke in her eyes. 

‘‘It is not my doing; it is Heaven’s will,”’ 
he said, briefly, almost abruptly; and she 
shrank back. 

So the day came when Daisy was strong 
enough to be moved from one room to an- 
other, and then to go out of doors; and then 
she was almost herself again, the bright 
child-spirit of the house, who could bring a 
smile to her mother’s lips. 

At last came the day that Lady Gwendo- 
len dreaded; when Philip Avrell said there 
was no further need for his services. But 
Daisy must go away for change of air to 
some warm seaside place, for she was deli- 
cate, and would require the greatest possible 
care for some years tocome. And then he 
gave many directions as to her treatment, 
to all of which Gwendolen listened, chilled 
to the heart, knowing that in another mo- 
ment he would be gone, dead to her again. 

He rose then. She had been sitting by 
the table in the morning-room, resting her 
forehead on one hand, the other lying on 
her knee, while she listened to all he said. 

‘*Good-by,”’ said Philip Avrell, quickly; 
and he held out his hand. 

She stood up, and put hers into it, and he 
held it for a second; then, dropping it, he 
turned away. 

Suddenly she sank down, and, laying her 
head upon the table, sobbed bitterly. Bit- 
terly did those sobs torture the heart of the 
man who heard them. He stopped, and his 
white lips moved. 

‘* Poor child!’ was all he said. 

He knew she was weak now, unstrung 
through watching and sorrow. Ife under- 
stood her grief, her loneliness, her remorse. 
But he could not comfort her. He might 
not pass his hand over the golden sheen of 
her hair; he might not tell her that there 
was one who thought of her and prayed for 
her, wherever she might be; he never for an 
instant forgot that she was Claude Crau- 
furd’s wife. 

But there came a revelation to her as she 
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grew calmer under the light pressure of his 
hand. She had betrayed her misery and her 
secret, and with that thought she shrunk 
from him; and he, reading her heart, drew 
back. 

‘¢ Forgive me! ’’ she said, brokenly. ‘Oh, 
if I thought you could forgive the past! ”’ 

He folded his arms across his breast, and 
answered, unhesitatingly :— 

‘‘T have no memory of the past—no hard 
thought of you. Heaven knows I have never 
dreamed of judging you.”’ 

‘‘No hard thought of me—not even 
now?’ she said. ‘* Then I will bear a little 
longer—until she is grown up and does not 
want me.”’ 

He could not trust himself to speak just 
yet, but stood motionless. Presently he 
stepped forward to her side, and laid his 
hand upon her golden head. — 

‘¢ Good-by again—Gwendolen; good-by! ”’ 

That was all he said; and then he was 
gone, and she was alone, a blank behind 
her, a blank before her, only his lingering 
touch still resting on her head, his last 
words seeming to float around her in the 
air:— 

‘¢ Good-by again—Gwendolen; good-by! ” 


‘¢ Come to me. 
have.” 

They lay before him, the brief, hurried 
words; and Philip Avrell never paused for 
an instant, nor hesitated to answer the sum- 
mons. Gwendolen was in trouble—that was 
enough; but there was a deadly sinking of 
heart as he strove to picture what that 
trouble was. Was she ill—dying? She had 
gone abroad with her child, and had been 
all the summer in Switzerland; and this tel- 
egram was from Paris. Was Daisy ill again, 
or was it her husband ? 

In twelve hours he was in Paris, at the 
door of the splendid hotel where Lady 
Gwendolen and her husband ard child were 
stopping. 

Dr. Avrell asked no questions of the ser- 
vant. He only bade him tell his mistress 
that he was there; and he waited, walking 
restlessly up and down. But he was the 
calm physician the moment he heard the 
handle of the door turn. And then she en- 
tered, white and quiet; but he could see that 
there was a terrible strain on every nerve. 

‘You are well,’’ he said, taking her hand 
for a second, ‘‘ and Daisy ? ”’ 

‘¢ Yes,’’ she answered; ‘‘itis—it is Claude. 


You are the only friend I 
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He is ill, very ill. They say he cannot live.’’ 
She faltered a moment, and then went on, 
hurriedly. ‘‘ I know he has done you great 
wrong—ah, you do not know how great and 
how bitter! but I ventured to ask you to 
come. You could do something, perhaps, 
to—to give him time, to lessen his suffering. 
You are not angry with me ?”’ 

‘‘ Hush, child!’? He uttered the words 
quickly; and then added, in his usual, gentle 
way, ‘‘Why should I be angry? This is, I 
think, no ordinary illness, Lady Gwendo- 
len?” 

‘“‘He is shot!’ she whispered, turning 
away. ‘‘It was a duel. Spare me—in pity 
spare me! ”’ 

He knew the whole story then, without 
her telling him, and asked no more; but his 
brow grew very dark, and the sweet, firm 
mouth very stern. 

“Will you come to him now ?”’ said Gwen- 
dolen, after a few moments. And he bent 
his head and followed her. 

So the two men—the wronger and the 
wronged—met again. 

Philip Avrell stood beside the bed of him 
who had taken away the jewel of his life, 
and looked down upon the wreck—the mere 
wreck—of manhood that lay there. The 
fair, aristocratic-looking face was drawn and 
pallid with pain; lines of dissipation graven 
on the brow, the eyes wandering wildly from 
one object to another. 

There had been times when in Philip’s 
heart had burnt a fierce, passionate hatred 
of the man who had taken his treasure only 
to despise it; but any such feeling could not 
live in presence of the awful retribution be- 
fore him. 

He stood by the unfortunate man, and his 
glance said, ‘‘ There is nothing to be done 
here.’ Yet he laid his fingers on the quiv- 
ering pulse; and Claude seemed then, for 
the first time, aware of the proximity of a 
stranger. 

‘“Who are you ?”’ he said, almost fiercely, 
staring at the pitying face that was bent 
over him. . 

‘‘I am Philip Avrell. I have come to see 
if I can do anything for you.” 

Claude tried to raise himself, but sank 
back helpless. 

‘“‘ She has sent for you!’’ he cried. ‘‘ My 
death is all she wants! Well, I won’t say 
that she has been happy with me. Have 
you, Gwen?” 

‘‘Never mind that now, Claude,’ ans- 
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wered his wife, quietly, laying her hand up- 
on his. ‘If you talk so, you will suffer 
more.’’ 

‘* Poor Gwen! ”’ he said, in a half-reckless, 
half-sorrowful tone, that made her shiver 
and look back to the days of their opening 
life, when he had been kind in his way, and 
before she knew of his treachery. ‘‘I did 
care for her once, you know, Avrell. And 
then I told her, like a fool, and she hated 
me. If it hadn’t been for you,’’ he said, 
with sudden fierceness, ‘‘she might have 
liked me. I won’t have you here—she and 
you! Go! go!” 

‘* Claude, Claude! Tush!” 

‘Well, well, I won’t then.”? And he sank 
back, his eyes wandering aimlessly about. 
‘Give me your hand, Gwen, there’s a good 
girl. So you can’t cure me—eh, Avrell?”’ 

**T cannot.” 

Claude lay silent for a time, Gwendolen 
kneeling at his side, Philip Avrell standing 
erect and attentive. 

‘““Why did you come?’ said Claude Crau- 
furd, at last, in the same regretful tone. 
““T did you an awful wrong, old fellow; 
hasn’t she told you? Swore that you were 
dead, and that you married before you died. 
She was a confoundedly haughty girl. She 
couldn’t stand that! But the old man 
wouldn’t give me the money till she died; 
and now I’m going before her—eh, Avrell ? 
I’ve been a sad scamp to her.”’ | 

‘‘ Hush, Claude!’’ cried the miserable 
wife, in a very passion of entreaty. But he 
laughed, turned to Avrell, saying: — 

‘* Look here; 1’ll tell you now.”’ 

‘¢' You had better go,’ whispered Avrell, 
quickly, across to Gwendolen. ‘ This will 
be no fit sight for you.”’ 

She rose, but Claude quickly cried out:— 


‘“‘What! are you going, Gwen? Don’t 
leave me! Put your hand rcund mine—so; 
that’s it.” 


‘*T am his wife,’’ said Gwendolen. And 


she knelt down and prayed. 


_ Three years, three long, weary years, go 
by, and people in society wonder when Lady 
Gwendolen Craufurd is coming to take her 
place in the world again. ‘‘She could not 
have cared for that husband of hers,’’ they 
say. 

They say, also, that Dr. Philip Avrell is 
certainly over-worked. He has hardly any 
rest; he looks worn, and his hair is tinged 
with gray. 
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He thins himself that he wants rest. He 
feels tired and weary very often, but he at- 
tacks his daily duties with new energy. 
London is empty now, and his great rooms 
look very cheerless. His heart is aching, 
and. there is nothing near to fill it. The 
ponderous books he is always reading, the 
metaphysical works he is always writing, his 
patients, young, old, and middle-aged—all 
these cannot fill the void—never. And so 
he will take a rest. 

‘‘ Travel for three months, at least,’’ says 
a friend, an eminent fellow-practitioner. 
‘Make over your patients to me and Crof- 
ton—we’ll manage them—and don’t let us 
see you in London for the next three 
months.”’ 

Avrell smiles and promises, though he 
does not think there will be much improve- 
ment, unless his heart-hunger is stayed. 

So he says good-by to all his patients, 
shuts up his empty house, and wanders over 
the Continent, seeking rest. 

He has strayed to the Lake of Como; and 
one evening, while wandering by the shore, 
he stops and looks dreamily across the blue 
lake, watching the purple shade on the 
mountains, and the play of light on their 
snow-capped summits, and listening to the 
goat-bells tinkling in the distance, the musi- 
cal voices of children at play, the lowing of 
cattle. It is all very dreamy, very peaceful; 
but his heart is empty still, and throbs with 
pain. 

Suddenly he hears the clear, musical voice 
of a child, who is singing blithely; and he 
sees a gleam of golden hair, as a lithe young 
girl springs from point to point, now diving 
among the rushes to gather flowers, now 
lost to view behind some tall shrub. She 
comes quite near; and Philip Avrell staggers 
back, but instantly recovers himself as the 
child, a slim girl of thirteen, looks up with 
a half-bewildered air, then hurries forward, 
clasping her hands in rapture, crying out:— 

‘Dr. Avrell! My dear, dear Dr. Av- 
rel]! 

He clasps the slender hands in his, and 
kisses her forehead tenderly. 

‘“Mother is at home. You must come 
and see her, Dr. Avrell,’? cries Daisy. 
“She will be so glad—please come. It isn’t 
far. Who would think of your being here?”’ 

‘Who, indeed, Daisy 2? But doctors, you 
know, like other people, want rest.”’ 

‘¢ Yes; but you must come to mother, and 
tell her.” 
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Up the road, and through a garden sweet 
with perfume she leads him, chattering all 
the time; leads him across a smooth lawn 
and under a verandah, right into a drawing- 
room, where Gwendolen—looking more 
beautiful because of the added sorrow in her 
face—sits, her chin resting on one white 
hand, the other lying before her listlessly. 
She raises her eyes at the sound of footsteps 
without, and suddenly springs to her feet 
with a suppressed cry :— 

‘¢Good heaven! Philip Avrell!” 

Her hands are quickly in his, and then she 
is calm again, speaking the words of conven- 
tional welcome. 

‘‘] am glad to see you, Dr. Avrell. Where 
did you meet him, Daisy ?”’ 

But Daisy has rushed out into the garden, 
to impart her joy to the dogs and frolic with 
them. 

‘‘T was wandering by the lake,’’ he says, 
with an effort. 

He sees her before him in more than her 
girlish beauty; he sees the sorrowful eyes 
that are so wistful, the pained mouth that is 
so sad and sweet. Sheis hisown. What is 
there to stand between them? Her fault ? 
He turns and sinks upon a chair, and the cry 
goes out:— 

‘¢Come to me, Gwendolen! 
empty, hungering for you! ”’ 

She stands like a statue of marble, her 
hands locked, her lips parted. Has she 
heard the words, or is it her fancy? She 
has often dreamed that he would come to 
her with some such words as those. 

‘Philip! ’* she says, wistfully, timidly, 
but does not move. 

‘‘Gwendolen, come—come to me!” he 
cries again, with passionate appeal. 

She draws near and kneels beside him, 
touching his hands half fearfully. He tries 
to clasp her closely to him; but she lays her 
hands upon his, and something in her face 
awes him. 

‘¢ Philip,”’ she says, steadily and softly, ‘‘do 
you remember the past—that I broke my 
faith? Hear me yet. Do you love me still, 
Philip ? ” 

He cannot look into the clear eyes; he 
cannot answer her. He only presses the 
weary, golden head to his breast. So she 
finds rest after all the dreary years. Her 
punishment is over, her atonement made. 

‘‘ May I tell you, Philip,’’ she whispers, 
presently, ‘‘ tell you of the past, that you may 
know all?”’ 


My heart is 
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‘“Not now, my darling, nor ever. I have 
forgotten it all, Gwendolen. I have no 
memory of the past; let it rest.” 

Later, standing by the window and look- 
ing out over the lake, her hand clinging to 
his, as if, even now, she fears to wake from 
a dream, she says :— 

“Is this real, Philip? I used always to 
dream of your coming to me; but I chid my- 
self for the fancy.”’ 

Daisy, sporting amongst the flowers, looks 
up and pauses. 

‘* Daisy!” 


Philip’s clear voice reaches her, and she 
comes hurrying in, looking from one to the 
other. ; 

Philip Avrell draws her within the shelter 
of his arm. 

‘‘Do you remember, Daisy,’’ he says, 
softly, ‘‘ when you were ill, praying me to 
make your mother look happy ?”’ 

Daisy, glancing up into his face, says, half 
archly :— 

‘‘Ah! you have made her happy, Dr. Av- 
rel]! I knew you could do anything! ”’ 


BASHFULNESS. 


FROM THE SPANISH, BY SANDA ENOS. 


HE who doth lose through bashfulness 
A beauty eager to say ‘‘Yes,”’ 

Deserves our pity and our scorn; 

*T were better he had ne’er been born! 


I lost my darling picking posies; 
(Within the bush hid Cupid wily) 
With blushes redder than the roses 
To me of love she hinted shyly ; 
And not a syllable I said, 
But craven stood with drooping head,— 
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A thing of pity and of scorn. 
Oh, would that I had ne’er been born! 


Of love, the while her face was burning, 
She hinted im bewitching fashion ; 
And unto her I listened, yearning 
To tell her of my deathless passion ; 
Yet not a word, poor fool, I said, 
But craven stood with drooping head ,— 
A thing of pity and of scorn. 
Oh, would that I had ne’er been born! 


THE FORTUNES OF SIMKIN DODENHALE. 


BY FRED MYRON COLBY. 


IMKIN was an armorer by trade, as his 
father and grandfather had been before 

him. His shop stood on one of the back 
streets near the quays, in the quaint little 
village of Radborne on the Norfolk coast. 
It was a low, dingy, one-story and a half 
house, with more lead than ylass in the dia- 
mond panes of its upper windows, but with 
a wealth of wood in the projecting beams 
and broad, brown eaves, which provided an 
ample shelter to the passer-by in sun or 
shower. A sort of pent-house shielded the 
forge from the full in-draught of the outer 
air, and against the outer wall was nailed a 
helmet of a very ancient fashion, so black 
and rusty that one could only guess of what 


metal it was made. Above it, in rough, 
straggling letters, was carved the armorer’s 
name. 

Simkin was a good-natured, industrious, 
merry fellow, but possessed little disposition 
to save his earnings and amass a competence. 
He was a perfect master of his craft, and he 
had plenty to do, for those were the days 
when the glories of Cressy and Poietiers set 
every Englishman to talking and to arming, 
and the coast town of Radborne was full of 
knights and men-at-arms coming and going 
to join the new expedition that was to sail 
to France under stout John of Lancaster. 
All day long the little shop rang with the 
hammering of iron and steel, and Simkin re- 
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ceived many an angel and rose noble for 
mended bascinets and hauberks, which he 
thrust into a broad leathern purse which he 
wore under his girdle. But in the evening 
this same purse was emptied, all the angels 
and rose nobles going to liquidate certain 
drinking and gambling bills which he in- 
variably contracted at the Inn of the Golden 
Spur, where he spent his evenings. We do 
not mean to say that the merry craftsman 
drank more than was good for him. Simkin 
was not a great drinker, but he was over- 
generous, and treated everybody; and be- 
sides was over-reckless, and lost in games of 
chance where he should not have ventured 
a single penny. 

Of late, it must be said, the smith had 
tried to mend his ways, but to one of his 
easy, generous, Saxon temper it was up-hill 
work. Yet the motive was a strong one, 
and he was persisting so well in his endeavors 
to be economical that he had saved well nigh 
a purse full of broad silver and gold pieces, 
the earnings of a fortnight. Once before he 
had collected nearly a like amount, when 
one unlucky night as the stakes ran high at 
dice, the armorer ventured his all. The 
next moment his opponent swept the board, 
and the shining gold and silver pieces found 
a lodging in Ralph Mincing’s gipsire. For 
two or three nights Simkin did not visit the 
Spur at all, fearing that he should be tempted 
to try his hand at the dice-box again; then 
allured by the memory of a pair of bright 
eyes and some smiling red lips, he walked in 
thither. 

To tell the truth, Simkin Dodenhale was 
in love, and the object of his fancy was 
pretty Cicely Hayward, daughter of the 
portly inn-keeper of the Golden Spur. He 
had whispered the tale to Cicely herself; 
and as Simkin fortunately was young, good- 
looking and honest, he had easily won the 
girl’s consent to an early marriage. Good- 
man Hayward had not been so willing. He 
knew Simkin’s failings too well to wish to 
have him for a son-in-law, and he did all that 
he could to put a stop to the little love affair. 
However, when he found that it was too 
strong for him, he wisely gave in, tendered 
his hand to Simkin, and told him he might 
have his daughter upon the condition that 
he should save money enough within a moath 
to set her up in housekeeping, naming ten 
good pounds as an ample amount. Now 
Simkin’s business was so good that he could 
have saved twice that sum if he had been 
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saving. Buthe could not relinquish at once 
all of his old habits. He must continue to 
treat a few of his old cronies, and he would 
not deny himself his nightly cup of mulled 
sack, inasmuch as pretty Cicely always 
brought it herself when he called for it, and 
that gave them a fine opportunity for a tete- 
a-tete. Morcover, as we said, he had been 
tempted to try his hand at the dice one un- 
fortunate night, and thereby had lost the 
larger part of the earnings of a fortnight. 
Without losing any of his courage he had 
begun anew, and by dint of steady industry 
and perseverance he nearly filled his purse 
again. There was still another day before 
the conditional month would expire, and he 
had no doubts but that his earnings before 
the following night would be sufficient to 
satisfy the host’sdemands. Sowith a merry 
heart, clad in his best gaberdine and beaver, 
and his well filled gipsire under his belt, the 
smith walked bravely into the common room 
of the hostel. 

The Golden Spur was the only inn in Rad- 
borne, and of course was much frequented. 
In the great, smoky, bare raftered room that 
night there was gathered as strange and 
picturesque a group as assembled once upon 
a time at that other hostelry that Chaucer 
sings about. The miller was there in his 
white coat and blue hood and his hose of 
red cloth. The haberdasher of cloths and 
furs in his parti-colored suit, and the ser- 
geant-at-law in his medley robe and silken 
girdle. Two or three sailors dressed in 
gowns of falding to the knee, with daggers 
slung under their arms by a lace round the 
neck, were making a merry chatter with a 
franklin who had come into town to sella 
rick of hay, and had received his price for 
the same, judging by the fat sides of his 
white silk gipsire. Several of the village 
loiterers, including Ralph Mincing, the 
jeweller’s son, were already gathered around 
the small table by the bar shaking the dice 
box. And inthe corner fartherest from them 
sat a knight and two of his esquires. drink- 
ing stoups of wine. The light from the 
clumsy oil lamps and rude torch candles 
fixed on spikes on either side of the door- 
way, gave a cheerful aspect to the room, 
which was increased by the blaze of the logs 
in the broad chimney-place. 

Simkin took a seat in a nook formed by 
the outer angle of the huge projecting chim- 
ney, and waited patiently till Cicely could 
wait on him. The girl was kept very busy 
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by the heavy run of patronage, and though 
she had welcomed the smith’s appearance by 
a nod and an arch smile, it was several 
minutes before she came to him. Simkin in 
the meanwhile improved the time in watch- 
ing her. She had a comely face and a trim, 
elastic figure, which was set off by a blue, 
low-necked bodice and a shortish crimson 
petticoat that gave liberal glimpses of a pair 
of shapely ankles, cased in scarlet hosen. 
She looked singularly picturesque as she 
darted here and there among the men, her 
eyes brighter than any of the diamonds on 
the knight’s tabard, and her cheeks redder 
than the muscadine that roysterer and dice 
thrower quaffed. Simkin could not help 
thinking that he was a lucky fellow to win 
such a dainty prize. 

“ Ah! Cicely, thou art lovelier than ever,’’ 
whispered the enamoured swain to the blush- 
ing girl as she brought him acup of mulled 
sack, ‘* and only think, tomorrow night thou 
wilt be mine. See, my purse is nearly filled,” 
and he clapped his hand upon the gipsire 
under his girdle with a resounding whack. 

‘‘Hush, Simkin, be not too forward. I 
fear me thou wilt prove but a sluggard at 
the best. My father says thou wilt never 
save the ten pounds that are to buy my 
household furnishing.”’ 

‘Eh, lass!’’ exclaimed Simkin; ‘‘ why 
there’s nine good pound in that leathern 
gipsire now, and if I mend but half a dozen 
bacinets with a hauberk or two on the mor- 
row, I shall earn much more than another 
pound.”’ 

‘¢ But if you should lose your nine pounds,”’ 
said Cicely, ‘‘ my father would never con- 
sent.’’ 

‘‘ The nine pounds are safe enough; and 
now bring me some more wine, or hold, I 
will have a bottle of ale this time, and, lass, 
carry a stoup to the miller there, and put it 
on my score.”’ 

By the time Simkin had drank his second 
cup he thought he would like another, which 
Cicely brought him. After that he got up 
and wandered over to the table where a ring 
of lookers-on were watching the dice throw- 
ers. The first person whose eyes he caught 
was Ralph Mincing. 

‘¢ Wilt try thy luck again, master?’ asked 
the jeweller’s son. ‘‘ Lo! I will set all these 
silver pieces against that golden circlet on 
thy finger,’’ and he pointed to a large heap 
of coin that he had been accumulating during 
the evening, and which amounted in value 
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to more than double the price of the plain 
ring on the armorer’s finger. 

The insolent challenge set Simkin’s blood 
afiame. Without stopping to think, without 
even noticing Cicely’s appealing eyes, he 
sat down in a vacant chair, pulled off his 
ring and threw it on the table. To the sur- 
prise of everybody he won the throw, and 
pulled the ring and silver pieces to his side. 

“°Tis but the chances of a throw,’’ said 
the young jeweller, ‘‘and I shall not quit 
play so long as I have a stake left to cast for. 
See, now, here are two golden crowns. How 
say you, neighbor Dodenhale ? ”’ 

For answer Simkin took two golden crowns 
from his pouch and placed them beside the 
others upon the table. Then the dice box 
rattled again. But the chances of the die 
did not change. Simkin triumphantly pock- 
eted the stakes. 

Master Mincing for the once seemed to 
grow reckless. ‘‘ Luck is against me, but 
the brave despair not. This is my last stake; 
take it or not as you will, my fingers shall 
not touch dice again till I have lost or won 
all.”> So saying he flung his purse upon the 
table. 

‘** Be it so,”? answered Simkin, and with- 
out the least hesitation he pulled his pouch 
from his girdle, and laid it down over against 
that of the jeweller’s. 

There was a hush of expectation on the 
circle of bystanders as Simkins placed the 
dice in the box and prepared to throw, which 
gave vent in a chorus of exclamations as he 
turned up a double quatre. 

Mincing’s face was very calm, but they 
noticed that his hand trembled as he took 
hold of the dice box. The dice rattled long 


_and loud, and came down with a crash, roll- 


ing over twice or thrice as though to tan- 
talize the spectators. At last they came up 
the double six. 

Simkin uttered a groan, and rising from 
the table rushed out of doors without vouch- 
safing a glarce toward Cicely, who, poor 
girl, felt the tears start in her eyes at her 
lover’s misfortune. All the way home the 
armorer reproached himself for succumbing 
to his besetting sin. He called himself a 
fool, a dastard, threw his beaver into the 
street, and beat his breast like one possessed. 

‘* Wital that I am,’ he cried. ‘‘ Cicely is 
lost to me, and there is nothing left for me 
in this world. I will go and be a monk if 
the brothers of Bronholm Priory will take 
an umlearned knave like me.”’ 
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With this determination the miserable 
youth went to sleep. When he awoke in the 
morning, however, the force of habit was so 
strong that he went down into his shop, put 
on his grimy apron, started a fire in his 
forge, and went to work upon an unfinished 
breastplate that he was fashioning for a 
neighboring yeoman. He hammered away 
for some time, and then he threw down his 
hammer and went toward the door to get a 
breath of fresh air. On his way thither he 
trod upon something, and stooping down he 
picked upa purse. Evidently it was a purse 
worth the finding, too, for it was of heavy 
crimson silk richly embroidered with gold 
and seed pearls. 

Before he opened it Simkin took a hasty 
glance out of doors. It was yet early and 
only few people were stirring, and they were 
those who were not likely to intrude on his 
privacy. So he closed the door again, taking 
care to fasten it, and going into an inner 
room proceeded to examine his treasure. 

His face flushed suddenly as he undid the 
strings and peeped within. It was well 
stuffed with begants and golden crowns, and 
as he emptied the purse upon the floor, not 
only coin came rattling out, but there were 
also a gold chain to which was attached a 
ruby, a pair of rich bracelets, and a brooch 
set with emeralds. Simkin had never gazed 
upon so much wealth before in all his life. 

After his first surprise was over he took 
his own leathern pouch and crowded it full 
of the precious gold. Ah! he could wed 
Cicely now, and the thought made him leap 
up and cut acaper abcut the room. Giles 
Hayward could not refuse his daughter to 
the man who could show him such a pile of 
rich metal. He had no thought of seeking 
the righful owner, and as for the police, 
there was no such institution in those days. 

‘¢ Whoever the owner was the property is 
mine now,”’’ he reasoned. ‘It was found in 
my shop, and very likely the knight who 
lost it won’t even miss it.”’> Like most per- 
sons of his degree he imagined that the 
wealthy never counted their possessions, 
whereas, usually, it is that class that is the 
most covetous and miserly. 

Simkin was disturbed in his investigation 
by a loud rapping upon the outer door of his 
shop. It startled him terribly; for the first 
moment he felt like a thief; the next he 
feared somebody was coming to rob him. 
With trembling fingers he jammed the con- 
tents into the purse again, and thrust ‘oth 
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that and his own under a heap of rubbish. 
Then he threw his hair back out of his eyes 
and walked slowly to the door. 

There was no need for him to be alarmed. 
The new-comer was only the knight he had 
seen at the Golden Spur the previous eve- 
ning, who had come to have the aventaile of 
his helmet mended. Simkin did the work in 
a few minutes and took his wages. Aud now 
his shop began to be crowded, and he never 
dared once to go in and peep at his treasure 
until after dusk, when the shop was empty. 
Then, after he had washed and donned a 
clean suit, and seen that everything was 
safe, he sat down and pulled forth the leather 
purse and the silken one. 

He poured the gold all into a pile, counted | 
it over and over again, placed it in a line, in 
a circle, clinked the gold pieces, run them 
through his fingers, threw the chain over his 
neck, tied on the bracelets, and acted very 
foolishly for Simkin Dodenhale. Finally he 
filled his own purse and tied it up, took the 
gold chain asa present for Cicely, and laying 
aside the rest, seized a stout walking stick 
and departed for the Golden Spur. 

The scene at the hostel was very much 
like that presented the previous evening, 
only perhaps the crowd was larger. There 
was Cicely, pretty as ever, flying about with 
bare arms and succinct petticoats. And 
there was Master Hayward, portly and ob- 
sequious, behind the bar, giving his orders 
to the tapster, and taking the silver pieces 
as wines and ales were distributed among 
the nvisy and motley company. Simkin, in- 
stead of sitting down as was his wont, and 
waiting in a corner, went directly up to the 
host, and slapping his well filled gipsire upon 
the table with a crash, cried out:— 

‘‘T have filled the money bag, master. 
Count the pieces if you will, but Cicely is 
mine, so no words. Here, lass, is a chain 
for thee. I mean thou shalt be a lady, even 
if thou art Mistress Simkin Dodenhale,”’ and 
he caught the bewildered maiden around the 
waist, gave her a hearty smack, and threw 
the glittering chain over her head. 

The host of the Golden Spur looked at the 
craftsman as a judge might look at a criminal 
that he was about to condemn. Then he 
spoke, keeping his hand upon the money bag 
that Simkin had laid down :— 

‘‘T have heretofore regarded thee as an 
honest fellow if not a thrifty one, but how 
gottest thou all this treasure? Surely you 
eame not by it honestly.” 
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‘¢Gramercy for thy courtesy,’’ cried Sim- 
kin. ‘* What matters it to thee how I got it? 
There is the gold, and Cicely and I want 
your blessing.”” 

‘It may matter much,’”’ said the host. 
“Tf you have been picking a gentlefolk’s 
pocket, as I verily believe thou hast, thou 
hast not abided by the conditions of our bar- 
gain. Do you suppose I would let Cicely 
wedathief? Here, girl, off with that finery. 
Like enough there is blood on it.”’ 

The tears came into Cicely’s pretty blue 
eyes. She liked the glitter of the chain and 
ruby and she did not believe her lover was a 
thief, but she could only obey her father. 
So she gave Simkin back his present. 

‘* Marry! look here! Do I deserve this ? 
Can not a hard-working fellow pick up a 
little money without being thought a thief 
or a murderer?’’ cried the armorer with 
some heat. 

‘*But you lost all your money last night, 
and you could not have earned all this since. 
Besides, this chain is not such as commoners 
wear. It belongs to some one of gentle 
blood, and what else can I think but that 
you stole it! °? and worthy master Hayward 
assumed a most stern and injured air. 

“IT see the way the wind blows,” said 
Simkin, turning red and pale by turns. 
‘You do not want me for a son-in-law. But 
why did you not tell me soat first? Say, 
Cicely, you do not believe me a thief, now, 
lass, do you ?”’ 

Thus exhorted Cicely answered, half cry- 
ing :— 

‘‘The gold may be yours, but this chain 
surely does not belong tothe like of us. Tell, 
dear Simkin, how you came by it.” 

Simkin flew up at once. 

“By all that’s unholy! your father has 
been setting you against me. But thank the 
Holy Virgin you can neither of you swear 
my character away, and if you don’t believe 
me honest, why, I know of folks that do.” 

With these words the armorer clutched his 
purse and chain and strode out of the hostel 
as if a king’s officer had been in pursuit of 
him. Cicely cried after him, but he did not 
hear her, or if he did he gave no heed. One 
person only followed him. He was passing 
down the street ata rapid gait when some 
one came rushing up behind him. Simkin 
turned round and saw that it was his friend 
the miller. 

‘Say, Simkin, why didn’t you tell little 
Cicely just how you came by the chain with 
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the ruby on it ?’’ was the latter’s first greet- 
ing. 

‘¢-What do you mean?”’ asked the crafts- 
man, who did not have the least suspicion 
that any one knew of his discovery. 

‘¢ Don’t be a fool, Simkin. You found 
that chain in a purse which held several 
more valuables,and [I know whom it belongs 
to. One of Sir John Chandos’s yeomen was 
up to my mill today, and he was telling how 
his master had lost a splendid silk purse that 
had a lot of gold and jewels init. I remem- 
bered it just as soon as I saw you throw the 
chain around the girl’s neck, but of course I 
wouldn’t say anything there.’’ The miller 
ended by putting his hand kindly upon his 
friend’s shoulder. 

Simkin was an honest fellow enough nat- 
urally. Probably he would never have 
thought of keeping the gold had not the cir- 
cumstances been just as they were, and now 
that the host of the Spur had refused him 
his daughter, he did not care for the treasure. 

‘*T am a fool, that’s true,’ he said. ‘I 
ought not to have kept the vile dross a single 
day. Nowthat you know the owner we will 
call on him and restore his purse at once. 
As for telling old Hayward, I was not going 
to do that when he called me a thief anda 
murderer. Cicely’s a sweet creature, though, 
and would have treated me fairly if her 
father hadn’t been by. It’s all over now, 
though, and tomorrow I’m going to sell my 
shop and go to the holy brothers of Bron- 
holm.”’ 

The miller laughed heartily. 

‘¢ A pretty monk you will make,”’ he said, 
when he got his breath. ‘‘ A person of your 
active habits would die in less than a twelve 
month shut up in a cloister.”’ 

‘‘T want to die,’ declared Simkin. lugu- 
briously. 

‘*Then be a soldier, man, and die like 
semebody, without pining to death in thick 
stone walls like an imprisoned serf. They - 
want more soldiers for the war in France, 
and this same Sir John Chandos like as not 
will take thee under his pennon.”’ 

‘‘Thy advice is good, friend, and I will 
think about it. Perchance Cicely may care 
a little something for me when she finds 
there’s a chance of my getting killed.”’ 

‘‘Humph, man, don’t be down-hearted. 
Cicely likes you weil enough now. I should 
call there in the morning and make up. 
Then you can go with me to the castle. 
Perhaps it would hardly be the thing to dis- 
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turb Sir John tonight when he is feasting 
with all his vassals. What say you?” 

‘That Cicely will have to come and see 
me before I visit her or her father again,”’ 
cried Simkin, hotly. ‘‘ As for the other 
matter, I am agreed.”’ 

Early the next morning the miller called 
for Simkin, before any one was astir, and 
arm in arm they started for the moated man- 
sion where Sir John Chandos’ banner floated 
whenever the knight was at home. When 
a little Ways out of the village they spied a 
troop coming, with an armed knight riding 
in front, whose pennon was borne behind 
him by a stalwart man-at-arms. 

‘As I live, yonder clump of spears is 
‘Chandos’ own,’’ exclaimed the miller. ‘‘I 
know his pennon well, and that knight in 
front is the great war chief himself.”’ 

Simkin looked at him well, and beheld a 
man about fifty years old, with a grim, de- 
termined face, who was arrayed in a dal- 
matica of cloth of gold, pointed shoes richly 
embroidered, and acap with a single feather 
in it. Four esquires riding behind carried 
his armor and weapons, and his yeomen and 
men-at-arms made a goodly show. 

‘Tt is the same man who was in my shop 
the day before yesterday and ordered some 
greaves and sallerets for two of his men-at 
arms,’ saidSimkin. ‘‘ Doubtless hedropped 
the purse when he went out.”’ 

“* And a good thing for thee it will prove,”’ 
whispered his friend. ‘* The good will of a 
man like Sir John is a wonderful help to a 
fellow. He may make you his esquire some 
day if you conclude to go tothe wars with 
him. He is a great captain, and there will 
be cracking of skulls where he goes, and 
chances for a man of your muscles to rise. 
It will prove a godsend to you, to my think- 
ing.”’ 

Simkin did not know whether it would or 
not; but before he had a chance to assent,or 
dissent, the knight rode up. The two doffed 
bonnets and made a low obeisance. 

‘¢ Honest fellows, what may be your wish ?”’ 
asked Chandos, in his quick, incisive way. 

With much bowing and scraping Simkin 
told his story, Sir John eyeing his frank, 
hearty face and his stout, well-knit form 
with no little admiration. When the smith 
had finished, he said:— 

‘“*So thou wilt take none of the gold for 
thy guerdon, but will to the war. Be it so. 
Thou and I shall be friends. But art ready 
to march? We are on the way now to 
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Dover, and the armament sails in a week's 
time.”’ 

Simkin answered that he should be ready 
shortly, and would join them before they 
were well out of Radborne. 

‘*No more words, then. I shall expect 
you anon. But here, take your first month’s 
wages,’’ and Chandos threw our hero a 
couple of broad gold pieces. 

Simkin bade his friend, the miller, good- 
by, rushed into his shop and donned his 
stoutest hauberk and helm, slung a sword to 
his belt, and lifted down an ashen pike staff 
which his father had borne at Neville’s 
Cross nearly twenty years before, when King 
Edward’s brave queen Philippa led the north- 
ern lords against David Bruce and his in- 
vading Scots. Then, all armed, he went out 
upon the street. As he passed the Golden 
Spur who should he see under the hanging 
eaves but the fair Cicely herself, wielding a 
huge broom with which she had swept the 
rushes into the street. She saw him nearly 
at the same instant. 

‘¢ Where now, MasterSimkin ?”’ she asked, 
as he came opposite. ‘‘ Thou art dressed as 
bravely as though going to a tournament.” 

‘‘That may be my destination,’”? he an- 
swered, shortly enough. 

‘¢ Fie, man, be not angry with me. I have 
not wronged you,’’ and Cicely put her white 
hands to her face and began to weep. 

Simkin’s heart was touched. 

‘‘ If you must know,”’ he said, coming up 
to her, ‘‘I am going to the wars with Sir 
John Chandos. Will you wait for me? ”’ 

‘‘Going to the wars!’ exclaimed Cicely, 
turning pale. ‘‘ What put that foolish notion 
into your head?” 

*¢ Foolish or not, I am going, all the same. 
Will you wait for me, Cicely ?”’ 

‘¢ You may be killed, Simkin.” 

‘‘Or I may come back a knight. But if I 
should come back without any legs will you 
love me still?” 

‘- That depends on how long you are gone,”’ 
answered the girl, growing more composed. 

é‘Then you do not love me,’’ screamed 
Simkin; ‘‘if you did you would wait fifty 
years,’’ and he started off. 

‘‘Come back and kiss me, you wital,”’ 
cried Cicely. ‘‘Of course I will wait. Will 
you forgive me now ? ”’ 

This was said after her red lips had touched 
his hairy ones. 

‘‘ Let bygones be bygones,’ said Simkin. 
‘“‘T am content. So, now, good-by.”’ 
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The next moment he was rushing down 
the long, narrow street to overtake Sir John 
Chandos’ train, and before a week had passed 
he was in France, couching pike against the 
men-at-arms of Charles de Blois who was 
disputing with John of Montfort for the 
ducal coronet of Brittany. Of all that befell 
him there we have not the space to tell. 
Suffice it to say that the gritty armorer 
proved an excellent man-at-arms, shunning 
not his share of hard blows, and doing such 
good work at Auray, where Sir John in one 
mighty charge forever broke the hope of 
Charles de Blois, that Chandos then and 
there appointed him one of his esquires. 
Then we pass by five years, replete with 
many a chivalrous deed and bold foray, to 
that dismal December day when the sore gap 
that never could be filled was made in the 
roll of English worthies. 

Sir John Chandos, created by his royal 
master, Edward of England, seneschal of all 
Poitou, determined upon an adventure that 
should bring St. Salvain, which a renegade 
monk had surrendered to the French, again 
under English subjection. So, very secretly 
he summoned the barons of his province to 
Poietiers, and when they were all assembled 
with their retainers he led them one dark 
night, with fascines and scaling ladders, to 
St. Salvain, hoping to surprise the place. 

To Sir John’s unbounded chagrin they 
found the town newly reinforced, and like 
the twenty thousand men in the story book 
who marched up the hill, they marched back 
again, murmuring not a‘little at the failure 
of their plan. As the day was breaking—it 
was the thirty-first day of December, 1369, 
let it be remembered—the little army of 
English and Poitevins arrived at Chawvigny 
on the Creuse. 

Here, while most of the knights and men- 
at-arnfs went on, Sir John Chandos stopped 
with afew lances, and went into the hotel 
and ordered a fire to be lighted. While 
warming himself before the blazing straw he 
called Simkin to him and gave him his purse, 
the same silken one ornamented with seed 
pearls which the armorer had found in the 
long agone time on the fioor of his shop. 

‘“‘Seek the host and order some spiced 
muscadine, and bid him also set out a break- 
fast and spare not, in God’s name.”’ 

Before the early morning meal could be 
served, however, men came rushing in with 
the news that the French had taken the 
Geld. Sir John, who loved a fight better 
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than he did a breakfast, at once cried ‘‘ To 
arms!’’ summoned his steed and esquires, 
and rode off toward the bridge of Lussac, 
where it was said the enemy was marching. 
As they rode along, Simkin offered to return 
the knight’s gipsire. : 

‘Keep it, my Simkin, keep it,’’ said Sir 
John, ‘‘ until after this fight is over, and if I 
should fall thou wilt have something to re- 
member thy old commander.”’ 

‘¢ Nay, say not so, Sir Knight. Thou wilt 
live to fight many battles yet for St. George 
and our merry England.’’ 

‘‘Qne only knows,’’ returned Chandos 
gravely, and his esquires all saw by his 
countenance that his heart was sore and 
heavy within him. 

The morning dawned slowly, and the sun 
was not yet up when the English arrived in 
sight of the French, who were more than 
double their own number. But bold Chan- 
dos was not dismayed. ‘‘ Dismount!’’ he 
cried. ‘* Advance my banner. We will 
soon see which is the strongest in this coun- 
try, they or me.”’ 

On foot, then, as were also the French, 
with his gorgeous plate armor covered by a 
large, embroidered robe blazoned with his 
arms, that reached nearly to the ground, and 
wielding his great épee d’arms, the mighty 
champion who was never to couch lance 
again advanced against the enemy. That 
night there had been a heavy frost and the 
ground was slippery. Sir John as he ad- 
vanced made a slip, his long surcoat en- 
tangled his legs, and he quite tumbled to the 
ground, Just then one of the enemy made 
athrust at him with his spear. The aim was 
true, and the weapon of a Breton squire sped 
straighter to its mark than the best lances of 
France had done on fifty stricken fields. 

An hour later John Chandos lay a-dying, 
and the English squires and men-zt-arms 
were prisoners to Sir Luis de St. Julien. 
Simkin had been wounded in the fray, re- 
ceiving such grievous hurt about the breast 
that for many days he was confined to a 
couch, where he lay as weak and helpless as 
a new-born child. 

Fortunately for him there were white 
hands to smooth his pillow and a soft voice 
tosing him to sleep all the time his slackened 
muscles failed to lift his weary arms, else he 
would never have seen his English birthland 
more. And when he grew convalescent the 
esquire found himself unwittingly watching 
for a sight of the fair face and graceful form 
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that had bent over him so anxiously and 
waited on him so patiently through the long 
days of pain and fever. 

She was a daintier bit than the buxom 
Cicely, more elegant and lithe in form, and 
though Simkin had often thought nothing so 
beautiful as the blue of the barmaid’s eyes, 
he was just beginning to half believe that 
after all lustrous black eyes were better than 
azure ones. He was not exactly in love, but 
in a very pleasant state of uncertainty which 
was rendered morc seductive by the quiet 
hours of his slow convalescence. At last a 
speech that he overheard Agnes de St. Julien 
make set him a-thinking in earnest. 

The fair girl had been reading to him one 
afternoon from the chronicle of Charlemagne, 
which she did indifferently well in the Eng- 
lish language—her mother had been an Eng- 
lish woman—and Simkin, allured by the 
sunny warmth of the day and the pleasant 
music of the sweet voice, fell into a sort of 
drowse. Besides these two there were in 
the chamber another young girl, the Lady 
Agnes’ cousin. Thinking that her patient 
slept, the young lady laid aside her manu- 
script, and directly afterwards Simkin heard 
her say :— 

‘¢ Think you not this English squire is fair 
to look upon, my cousin ?”’ 

‘*A marvellously good countenance, verily, 
and his figure is not matched by that of any 
knight between the Loire and the Seine.”’ 

‘‘Think you he is married, my Louise ? ”’ 
the sweet voice musically murmured. 

‘*T wot not, yet he seemeth young. Sure- 
ly, my Agnes, thou must be in love.”’ 

‘Ido not deny it, but it is the first time 
my father’s child ever looked upon a man 
favoringly. Many a knight thou knowest of 
Poietou and Brittany who would wear my 
colors if they could.’’ 

‘‘] find no fault with thy choice, but what 
will thy father say?” 

‘“‘T care not. My hand will go with my 
heart or not at all.”’ 

This much he heard, blushing meanwhile 
that he was so unknightly as to lay there 
like one asleep to overhear their innocent 
prattle. But under his stout doublet his 
heart throbbed as it had never throbbed in 
battle, for they were words of joy that he 
heard. It is so much pleasanter to be loved 
than to be hated, and, besides, to be loved 
by Agnes de St. Julien was to the English 
squire bliss indeed. 

‘¢ She loves me,”’ he murmured, when she 
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had gone out. ‘‘She loves me, and I—I 
might love her if Cicely be not true.”’ 

For though he -knew he could he happy 
with the fair girl who had nursed him so 
tenderly, still there was the memory of the 
violet eyes and golden hair across the chan- 
nel, his earliest love. Her heart he would 
not pain, even though his own bled as he 
gripped it under strong iron bands. His 
honest, faithful nature did not fail him there. 

So he breathed never a word nor looked a 
look to Agnes de St. Julien. And when he 
grew strong enough to don hauberk and helm 
again, good fortune came to him in this, that 
in an exchange of prisoners he was included. 
Checking the words his heart would have 
spoken, he courteously but gravely rendered 
his thanks to lord and lady, and though he 
noted the tears in Agnes de St. Julien’s dark 
eyes he gave no token of what he knew, and 
rode away, as the lady thought, never to 
darken the castle doors again. 

Simkin’s brave deeds at Lussac had not 
fallen heedlessly on the Black Prince’s ear, 
and no sooner was he returned to the Eng- ° 
lish side than he found promotion was await- 
ing him, no less for his own conduct than 
because he had been one of Sir John Chan- 
dos’ friends. Grief forthe loss of that great 
man and stalwart knight was still in every 
English heart, and none repined or murmured 
when one who had rode long by his side re- 
ceived golden spurs and the accolade. Wear- 
ing his honors meekly, and still clasping the 
silken purse of the dead hero under his 
doublet, Simkin obtained leave, while there 
was a lull in the war storm that had for so 
many years past been blowing, to visit his 
native land. 

It was quite dark, as he had planned, when 
Simkin neared the village which had been 
home to him during so large a part of his 
life. The seven years he had been absent 
had not changed the place much, judging by 
what he could discern in the growing dusk. 
There was the Golden Spur, as of old, bril- 
liant with lights and noisy with the babble 
of voices. Not a shingle nor a weather- 
board was changed, so far as he could see, 
aud the bright gilded spurs shone as gaily as 
when he went under it to court Cicely in the 
barroom of the hostel in the long agone 
summer nights. 

As he clattered into the yard a man stepped 
out from the porch who looked strangely 
familiar as the light from a window streamed 
on his face. The long, skulking figure, the 
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restless eyes, and the uneasy hands that 
were always playing with tassels or buttons 
when they were not shaking the dice-box, 
told plainly enough that it was his quondam 
friend, the jeweller’s son. The latter bowed 
very low as he saw the martial form wearing 
the golden spurs of a knight halting half in 
shadow and half in the light. 

‘Fair sir, I would fain inquire concerning 
Giles Hayward, who some seven years agone 
kept the Golden Spur. Does he yet live and 
thrive? ”? 

“Giles Hayward has been dead these five 
whole years,’ replied the jeweller. ‘*‘ He 
died the time we heard that Lancaster and 
our noble Prince had won Brittany from 
Charles of Blois.”? 

‘‘ So long since,”’ said Simkin thoughtfully. 
“I knew him well years agone. Left he 
not 2 pretty daughter called Cicely ? ”’ 

‘He did, noble sir. A pretty wench she 
was, as you say. Her lover went beyond 
the seas to the war, and she waited and 
waited, but finally married her neighbor, the 
miller, who, they say, had pleaded with her 
long and ardently. Poorman! he was buried 
but yesterday, and the widow is not left over 
thrifty, with two or three young children on 
her hands. It is a hard case.” 

Simkin had half expected to hear some 
such tale, but now that it was told him it cut 
him deeper than he thought. He sat silent 
for some moments in a contemplative mood. 
Then, as he bethought himself, he said to 
his informant :— 

“TY thank you, sir, for your gentle cour- 
tesy,”” und turned his steed away from the 
glare of the Golden Spur. 

He had an object in his mind, though, and 
that was to visit the mill unseen and have 
one last glance at the face of the woman 
who had vowed to wait his return, even 
though she waited fifty years. He would do 
that, and then he would ride night and day 
till he saw again the noble maiden whose 
earnest love he could vouch for, far away 
among the vineyards and orchards on the 
other side of the sea. 

He Knew the place well. Many and many 
atime had he played about the old dam, and 
more than once revolved on the great wheel, 
inthe defiance of danger that youth always 
feels, when he and Job Stacy were boys. 
He and the miller had been fast friends, 
though he never mistrusted that Job had 

the least liking for Cicely, lively, buxom 
Cicely, who sat tearful and depressed now 
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under the bare, oaken beams of the tumble- 
down mill. Ah, me! what changes time 
does bring about! Well it is, I think, that 
no one can read the future. 

When he was near the mill Simkin dis- 
mounted, fastened his horse to a willow, and 
very stealthily crept up to the porch. A 
faint light shone out through the window of 
dusky horn, and where one pane was wholly 
absent the knight stationed himself and 
gazed within for a space. 

Over a small fire of turf a woman sat 
crouching, with three half-clad children 
about her. Was that thin, trembling crea- 
ture the buxom Cicely he had known of yore. 
As she turned her pale, sad face toward him 
he was startled at the change he saw. No 
more white, pearly skin, no rosy cheeks, no 
laughing, bright blue eyes. Grief, pain and 
woe were engraved on every feature, as if 
hammer and chisel had impressed them, 
there. Evidently Giles Hayward had done 
no good thing by his daughter when he re- 
fused her to Dodenhale, the armorer, and 
bestowed her on Stacy the miller. As the 
poet truly says, ‘‘ The best laid plans o’ mice 
and men gang aft agley.”’ 

Listen! There comes the sound of mourn- 
ing out through the paneless window. 
Mother and children are weeping for the 
dead. The sound brings tears to Simkin’s 
own eyes, for he had loved the dead man as 
a brother. Moreover, the thought of tears 
in Cicely’s eyes, which he remembered as 
so sparkling and sunny in the olden time, 
was enough to wring his heart. And the 
sight of those young children clinging to 
their mother’s gown, looking so wretched 
and so sad, so pinched and starved, might 
have touched a harder heart than the one 
that beat in Simkin Dodenhale’s bosom. 

‘¢ Mamma, why does papa stay away so 
long?’ asked the oldest child, a pretty girl 
of four years, with her mother’s flaxen hair. 
‘¢ Will he never come back? ”’ 

‘¢ Nay, Mamie, he will never come again. 
He is dead,’’ andthe woman sobbed anew. 

‘¢ What is it to be dead, mamma? ’”’ asked 
the prattler. ‘‘ Does papa not know that we 
are hungry and that we miss him? What 
makes him stay away ?”’ 

‘¢ Because he cannot come, child.”’ 

‘¢But papa never would let us starve, 
mamma, would he? We had something to 
eat when he was here. If he cannot come, 

I should think he might send some one to 
bring us bread.”’ 
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‘¢ Hush, hush! child, do not speak so of 
the dead.”’ 

‘¢ But Iam so hungry! ”’ 

‘¢ And soam I,”’ said a younger one, while 
the youngest of all, a mere baby, added his 
piteous cry to the chorus. 

‘*And I have no bread to give you, my 


‘ darlings,’”? sobbed the woman. ‘Oh, why 
did your father die?” 
Simkin could stand uo more. The tears 


were streaming down his cheeks. Noisc- 
lessly as he could he pulled the silken purse 
that Sir John Chandos had given him from 
beneath his doublet, and threw it through 
the window into the cheerless room. It was 
crowded full of broad pieces, and the very 
chain lay within that once he had thrown 
around Cicely’s neck; and it struck on the 
floor with a crash that startled all the inmates. 

‘‘There is gold enow for a lifetime, now 
go and buy bread,’ he cried in a strange, 
hoarse voice, and then he leaped away into 
the darkness. A bitter thought came to him 
as he mounted his horse. 

‘¢ She’ll ask no questions now, I will war- 
rant,’ he muttered. ‘‘Seven years make a 
difference, and whether one loves or is 
starving.”’ 

With a hard look around his mouth, Sir 
Simkin Dodenhale turned his back for the 
very last time on the place of his nurture, 
and never drew rein until he was in London 
town. Then, with the first fair wind and on 
the very first galliott that put to sea, he em- 
barked for the land of the south. 

He had left Poitou at the time the first 
‘leaves were putting forth on the olive and 
the apple; he returned while yet the white 
and purple blossoms were filling the air with 
fragrance, so hufried had been his journey. 
Stopping only to grasp hands with some of 
his old comrades, he mounted horse and rode 
to Castle de St. Julien, which he reached one 
afternoon three hours before sundown. 

He met the Lady Agnes in the great hall, 
and hardly gave courtesy before he. told his 
errand. 

‘¢ Marvel not over much, gentle mistress, 
at my short absence. I found that I had 
left a certain valuable behind. Have ye seen 
aught of it?’ 

‘¢ Perchance the chatelaine may have seen 
the sanie,’’ answered the lady, not catching 
the drift of his meaning. 

‘¢ Nay, thou alone must know. Thou it 
was who took it from me. Lady, it is my 
heart, and you have it in your keeping.”’ 
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Direct the wooing was, like all of Simkin’s 
other work. He wasted no words, but went 
straight to the point. 

You should have seen the soft flush that 
swept over the lady’s face, and the tumult of 
the bosom, which swelled under its tight 
bodice as though to burst it. Simkin had no 
pity, but went right on. 

‘¢ Will you relinquish your plunder, or shall 
chatelaine and seneschal be summoned to 
place you in durance for outrage done toa 
Christian knight ?” 

She placed her hand in his, and a rare, 
sweet smile lit up the beautiful face like a 
beam of sunlight, as she answered :— 

““T plead guilty, gentle knight, if you will 
have it so, but thy property I will not restore 
unless thou wilt give back what thou hast of 
mine.”’ 

‘¢That I will never do,’’ said Simkin. 

What need of saying more? Of course it 
ended in one way, for Sir Luis de St. Julien 
could not say nay to his daughter’s pleading, 
even if he had not deemed her English suitor 
an equal match. They were married, and 
Luis de St. Julien gave a castle for the 
bride’s dowry, and, moreover, put by lance, 
taking oath to fight no more against Edward 
his king. Simkin Dodenhale had come toa 
great fortune at last. 

To the castle one day there came an Eng- 
lish man-at-arms who bore a missive and a 
package addressed to the lord of the castle. 
Sir Simkin gave the man good cheer, and 
while he was drinking spiced wine and eat- 
ing a roast capon, the knight cut the strings 
with his dagger that held the parchment and 
package together. His eyes stared as a 
heavy gold chain fell therefrom with a flash- 
ing ruby attached thereto. Stranger yet was 
his look when he read from the parchment, 
which some village priest had copied, these 
words :— 

‘¢To Simkin Dodenhale, Knight, Greeting. 
Thy gift was opportune, for we were starving 
and had not wherewith to buy bread. Thy 
purse I keep, but the chain of gold I could 
not. Perhaps thou canst guess the reason. 
Herewith I forward it tothee. Ihave heard 
of thy good fortune and thy marriage beyond 
the sea. Surely thou art deserving of it, and 
Cicely Stacy does not wish it otherwise. I 
dare not say what I would, but be assured 
that my children are taught to love thy name, 
and that thou mayest always be happy and 
prosperous is the prayer of 

. ** CICELY STACY .”? 
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‘She hath redeemed herself,’ cried the 
knight, as he slipped chain and missive be- 
neath his doublet. ‘‘Let amends be 
amends,” and thereafter he never thought 
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of the widow save with gentleness and love: 
dishonoring therein not his wife one whit, 
for her he loved as the very apple of his 
eye. 


A “QUEER” STORY. 


BY ANNA C. FIELD. 


WAS rocking in delicious idleness on the 
side veranda of a little hotel in Under- 
hill. Mamma, lazier still, was lying, lux- 
uriously motionless, in a hammock close by. 
The landlord’s daughter, fresh from board- 
ing school, was playing, in the room below, 
on the only extravagance the house could 
boast, a really good piano. She passed from 
one beautiful thing to another, and finally 
glided into something of Mozart’s. While 
she was playing it Frank came quietly along 
and sat down between mamma and me. 
Nobody spoke for some minutes after the 
music ceased, and then mamma remarked 
that she could think of nothing that ex- 
pressed the peculiar beauty of Mozart’s 
music except the word unearthly. 

‘““That’s just what the Spiritualists claim 
that it is, you know, Mrs. Frost. They say 
Mozart was a musical medium.”’ 

‘“T hope, Frank, you are not meddling 
with any of that absurd mysticism.”’ 

‘‘ Not just at present, but I have read and 
investigated considerable in a humble way; 
and, although I freely admit that there is an 
immense amount of fraud mixed up with it, 
I assure you there is, also, a kernel of 
truth,’’ 

‘Oh, a good many minds, profounder than 
ours can ever hope to be this side the grave, 
have thought the subject worthy of atten- 
tion, mamma,’’ I added. 

We talked on this and kindred subjects for 
some time. Mesmerism came in for its share 
of attention. 

“Tt isa mighty power,” said Frank. One 
of those unseen forces which is more real 
than things seen. I have read somewhere, 
in Mrs. Crowe’s ‘ Night Side of Nature,’ I 
think, that there is a certain mesmeric pow- 
er in simple, strong emotion.”’ 

While we talked, the long northern twi- 
light gave place to night. Mamma, who is 
rather old-fashioned in herideas ofa woman’s 


sphere, soon grew tired of argument and 
went into the house; but Frank and I re- 
mained and talked of ghosts until it seemed 
as if the very air were alive with them, as 
perhaps it was. 

I was a primary school teacher, making 
the most of my eight weeks’ vacation at the 
foot of Mt. Mansfield. Frank, head clerk 
in a large dry-goods store in Boston, was 
spending his two weeks’ vacation here, also. 
We were not avowed lovers, but old acquain- 
tances, and I had an idea that he had fol- 
lowed me to Underhill to ask mamma’s per- 
mission to pay me his addresses. 

The next day a misunderstanding grew 
out of the merest nothing. It was a pity to 
waste a single day of that lovely summer 
weather in any form of unpleasantness, but 
I thought I was right, and Frank thought he 
was, and each was too proud to yield, and 
too young to be wise, so the quarrel] ran over 
into the second day. In the afternoon I 
started off for a ride on a horse appropriated 
to my use while at the hotel. I merely men- 
tioned to mamma that I was going out for 
my usual exercise, and called Fido, the great 
watch-dog, who always accompanied me on 
my solitary expeditions as guard. I rode 
slowly at first, heping with all my heart that 
Frank would start out to overtake me. but 
too proud for the first mile to turn my head 
to sec if he were in sight. Too much pre- 
occupied to notice the direction in which I 
was riding, I lost my way; my attempt to 
find it only resulted in still further bewilder- 
ing me. 

It was one of those soft, gray days that 
come sometimes, late in summer, as a sort. 
of premonition of autumn. 1 knew that the 
night would be overcast and moonless. I 
judged myself to be at least ten miles from 
home just as I struck into a most depress- 
ingly lonesome road, without sign of cultiva- 
tion or habitation. Rocky pastures stretch- 
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ing away in dreary levels to the east, and 
ascending in gloomy hills to the west, were 
partially overgrown with clumps of pale 
green ferns, betraying the poor character of 
the soil. My little mare dropped into a slow 
walk and hung her head in a discouraged 
manner, as if my own despondency had af- 
fected her. 

Suddenly, turning a little crook in the 
road, I came upon a two-story house which 
stood in a slight depression, and which a 
brilliant thicket of sumachs had prevented 
my seeing until this moment. It was 
weather-blackened and evidently deserted. 
It gave me an impression, peculiarly, almost 
humanly pathetic, from the fact that, al- 
though old, it had never been finished. 
Several of the upper casements were win- 
dowless; one end of the house had not been 
clapboarded, and I could look through the 
broken slats of the blinds to wide cracks on 
the opposite side of it, through which showed 
the pale twilight sky. The poor little mare 
came toa dead halt in front of this forbid- 
ding place, as if, in her opinion, I had ridden 
far enough for that day, and it would be wise 
to accept at once such shelter as Heaven 
provided, and make the best of it until 
morning. 

I glanced up at the smokeless chimney, 
the black windows, and the cheerless sky, 
where twilight was rapidly giving place to 
dusk. There was no time to waste, for it 
would soon be dark. I gave one quick 
thought to the dangers of an unknown and 
lonely road, and another to my chances in 
this uncanny house through a dark night, 
and, dismounting, led the mare round to the 
back yard. I tied her under the shed, thank- 
ful for even that partial protection from a 
night that threatened rain, and made her as 
comfortable as I could by pulling several 
armfuls of the long grass that grew near the 
fence. Then I opened the back door of the 
house and found myself in the kitchen. To 
my astonishment it was furnished, although 
very meagrely. At first I thought I had 
entered a house whose inmates were tem- 
porarily absent, it beiug a not uncommon 
custom, in that part of the country, for peo- 
ple to leave their doors unlocked on such oc- 
casions. I succeeded, presently, in finding 
some matches and a small kerosene lamp, 
which I lighted. 

‘‘ Who’s there?”’ called a weman’s voice 
from an adjoining bedroom. 

I gave my name, and said that I had lost 
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my way, and was ten or twelve miles, I 
thought, from home, and begged a night’s 
shelter. There was no response, but the 
bed creaked a little, there was a slight rust- 
ling, and the tall, straight, thin figure of an 
old woman came out in the kitchen. 

‘¢ Be ye alone? I didn’t hear no team.” 

I explained that I came on horseback. 

‘Did ye, now? My man used to ride 
horseback a powerful sight; but that’s a good 
many years gone,’’ she added, as if to her- 
self. 

She went slowly about kindling a fire in 
the little cracked, rusty stove that stood at 
some distance in front of the hearth; that 
done, she put on the tea-kettle and began to 
prepare supper. She declined any assist- 
ance, saying I would only “ fluster’’ her; 
she was used to ‘*‘ doin’ things alone.”? My 
long ride had given me a sharp appetite, and 
the coarse, poor meal relished better than 
many a better one had done. There was 
only some wretched boiled tea, some brown 
bread, fried potatoes and ham, the latter 
hard and almost bitter with salt—a most in- 
digestible meal, and one which I long had 
cause to remember. 

The hot tea seemed to set the old woman’s 
tongue in motion; she lived in the past, as 


all old people do, ard rambled on from one 


uninteresting subject to another until she 
dropped a remark that excited my curios- 
ity. 

“It gives me a cur’ous feelin’ to have a 
woman settin’ at my table.”’ 

‘Why ?’’ I asked, a little mystified. 

‘¢ Well, it’s a little uncommon,’”’ she an- 
swered, slowly, looking at me in a way that 
I began to fancy a little unpleasant. ‘‘ It’s 
thirty years, or more, since I’ve had com- 
pany to tea,’’ and she laughed a cracked and 
dreary laugh that made me wonder, with a 
thrill of sudden horror, if she were insane. 
At the same instant I remembered to have 
heard that one must never lose one’s pres- 
ence of mind when in the company of a 
crazy person, and, by a supreme effort of 
will, I pretended not to notice anything 
peculiar in her look or manner. 

‘‘ How does it happen that so aged a per- 
son as yourself, who should have some one 
to love and care for her, lives here so unpro- 
tected ?”? I asked calmly, and in what I en- 
deavored to make a soothing tone. I looked 
quietly in her eyes. 

‘¢ You’re a pretty creter,’”’ she said, ‘‘ and 
your brown eyes look soft and kind. Mebbe 
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*twould melt some o’ the frost in my old 
blood to talk with you a bit.” 

‘* Tell me if you have always lived in this 
lonely place,” I said. 

‘*No, no, child! When I was a young 
girl I lived on the biggest dairy farm in the 
country. My father kep’ a hundred an’ 
fifty caows. I was a gay, young thing, fond 
o’ dress an’ a good time; an’, though you’d 
find it hard to b’lieve now, I was the prettiest 
girl in the country, and ’spected, some day, 
to be the richest one. 

‘*One day in August—how plain it all 
comes back—it was forty year ago this very 
month—the sumachs was just beginnin’ to 
turn and the choke-cherries gettin’ ripe; I 
was in the kitchen pickin’ over a great pan 
o’ blackberries for supper, when somebody 
knocked. My hands was all purple and 
drippin’ with juice, but I jumped up and 
opened the door. A _ slim, good-lookin’ 
young man of twenty-five or six stood on 
the steps, and, in a wagon, out in the hot, 
dusty road, was another feller. The man on 
the steps wanted a drink o’ water. I got 
him a dipper and told him where they was a 
spring back o’ the house where the water 
was alwus cold. 

‘He said he didn’t blieve he could find 
it, and asked me to go along with him. 
While he was drinkin’ the water, a little ata 
time, and not a bit as if he was real dry, he 
kep’ a-talkin’. He said he had been studyin’ 
too hard in college an’ was all run daown an’ 
his doctor had ordered country air an’ rest, 
and plenty o’ good, rich milk. Wanted to 
know if I thought aour folks couldn’t take 
him to board awhile. I told him we took 
summer boarders one year, an’ mother said 
she’d never do it again—it didn’t pay; but 
they was a lot of fussy women folks. Per- 
haps, if he didn’t want much waitin’ on, he 
could fix it up with mother. So we went 
raound to the kitchen ‘an’ I called her, an’ 
she agreed to let him come the next day. 

‘¢ Well, well! I’ve forgotten bigger things 
that occurred since, but I recollect every- 
thing that happened that fall same’s if ’twas 
yesterday. The young man’s name was 
Albert Baker. He had a queer way of 
makin’ everybody do jest ’s he wished, ’n 
yet everybody liked him ’xcept father. As 
for me, he hadn’t been in the house a week 
vefore he was makin’ love to me with all his 
might. Father see it, an’ that’s what sot 
him agen Albert, for he was determined I 
hould marry Anson Woodworth. He was 


an old bachelor, and his big farm j’ined aours. 
*Twasn’t so much my marryin’ Anson as 
’twas aour farm marryin’ his, ’n I knew it, 
but I’d alwus been used to thinkin’ o’ Anson 
as my husband till Albert came and put 
other notions in my head, and bewitched me 
with his fine ways. 

‘‘T could see ’t it riled father t’ have us 
together, but ’s he never could find anything 
particular to object to, things jest slippea 
along from day to day. Albert was one o’ 
them kind o’ people who keep their own 
counsel an’ don’t let no grass grow under 
their feet. One day he had a talk with 
father, ’n the outcome of it was that he 
packed up his things and left. Father 
seemed a good deal easier in his mind after 
he’d gone, ’n Anson Woodworth came over 
oftener ’n ever, ’n the day was set for our 
marriage. Father let me take one o’ the 
teams not long after to go to Freleighsburg 
—that’s across the line, you know. I told 
him I was goin’ after weddin’ fixin’s. Four 
hours from the time I left home I was 
married to Albert Baker. 

‘‘They’s an old sayin’—I s’pose you’ve 
heard it—‘ Marry in haste an’ repent at lay- 
zure;’ well, that’s what I done. In less ’n 
six weeks from the time I first set eyes on 
him I was his wife. I was twenty years old 
then; now I’m sixty, an’ I’ve been repentin’ 
nearly forty years.”’ 

She laughed again her discordant laugh, 
and stared vacantly past me. 

‘* Father was a dretful set man, and when 
we went home the next day and told him 
that we was married, he told Albert that he 
supposed he was able to support a wife, or 
he wouldn’t ’a taken one. Albert told him 
he hadn’t but a hundred dollars in the world. 
Father said he presumed a smart feller, who 
had been eddicated in college, knowed how 
to invest that to good advantage; and he ad- 
vised him to move right along and find a 
comfortable place to put up at for the night, 
‘for Lois don’t darken my doors again, mind 
that.’ 

‘Mother cried and begged, but it didn’t 
make no difference. We had to go that 
night. I soon found aout that my man had 
married me because I was the richest heiress 
in that part of the State. Fora year or more 
we lived round, from hand to mouth, in dif- 
ferent places, and I found out what it was 
to go hungry and cold. At last we fetched 
up here. He begun, on a small scale, to buy 
and sell horses and cattle, and had a room 
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fitted up up-stairs where he kep’ his papers 
an’ things, an’ he never forgot te lock the 
door. He spent a good deal o’ time there 
figgerin’, an’ used to cheer me up, sayin’ he 
was makin’ a pile 0’ money, an’ soon ’s he 
was rich enough we would go to New York, 
an’ then he would show me what life was. 
So I kep’ hopin’ for better times, an’ cooked 
an’ scrubbed an’ washed an’ ironed, an’ 
sometimes had plenty to eat, an’ sometimes 
went hungry. Life was pretty much the 
same thing one day ’twas another; we could 
only tell when Sunday come round by lookin’ 
in the almanac. Well, I’m spinnin’ aout a 
long story. 

“One night, when I was gettin’ ready to 
go down the road a couple o’ miles to set up 
with Mis Perkins, who was sick with typhoid, 
aman rid up to the door. My man told me 
to go right along jest the same; if the 
stranger wanted any supper he could get him 
a bite. The man put up his horse an’ came 
in as I went out. I noticed that he had a 
pointed black beard an’ light-colored eyes, 
with a big scar over the left one, ’n was very 
broad an’ strong acrost the shoulders. When 
I come back the next day the man had gone. 

‘* His horse was in the shed. Albert said 
the man had sold it to him; it dropped dead 
durin’ the forenoon, an’ my man swore a 
good deal at his bad luck. He seemed anx- 
ious to get it aout o’ the way, ’n dragged it 
off to the pasture ’n buried it. The nex’ 
day a couple 0’ men come along an’ inquired 
for the first man. Albert told ’em such a 
man as they described had been there an’ 
put up for the night; searched the haouse, 
from garrut to suller, for ‘ queer,’ and had 
gone off in the mornin’ on the St. Albans 
road. He took ’em up-stairs, an’ after a 
spell they went. In less ’n a year from that 
time my man went over the line one day 
with acouple of horses, ’n I’ve never !aid 
eyes on him from that time to this. But,” 
she said, and her expression changed sud- 
denly to one of terror, and her voice sank to 
a whisper, ‘‘I told ye I lived here alone, but 
I don’t; they’s two of us, only the other one 
hides somewhere for the most part.”’ 

I began to feel the influence of the old 
woman’s uncanny eyes. I begged her to 
explain herself, but she only shook her head, 
saying she had talked enough for one night, 
and would do up the dishes and go to bed. 

While she was clearing away the supper [ 
looked out of the window. It was very dark. 
Fido came and rubbed his shaggy black head 
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against my dress. I don’t believe I would 
have dared to stay in that awful house an- 
other hour if it had not been for the sense of 
protection that came over me from that little 
fact. I patted his head affectionately, and 
promised myself that I would get away at 
the earliest dawn and never get into any such 
horrid scrape again. It seemed as if weeks 
had passed since I left the hotel at Under- 
hill, and mamma and Frank were as remote 
as if on another continent. A sensation that 
was a blending of homesickness, isolation 
and fear came over me as I made a few 
simple preparations for the night. The old 
woman invited me to share her bed, the 
only one in the house, but I politely de- 
clined, and lay down, without undressing, 
on an old settle in the kitchen. Fido curled 
down contentedly on the floor at my side. I 
never was more wakeful in my life, and my 
thoughts floated from one unpleasant subject 
to another. The old woman’s whispered re- 
mark that she didn’t live alone recurred in- 
auspiciously to me. The hours went by, but 
still I was not sleepy. 

The room was perfectly dark, and I never 
was wider awake in my life than when I 
thought I saw a faint light, behind the stove, 
on the broad stone hearth. My first idea 
was that it shone through a crack in the 
stove, but I reflected that the light wood fire 
must have been out for hours. As I kept 
looking at it, ‘and wondering vaguely whence 
it cam2, it increased in brightness and began 
to take the appearance of a luminous mist, 
expanding both in height and breadth. Out 
of the mist by slow degrees a form began to 
shape itself, and I lay there watching it, but 
speechless and motionless with terror. In 
less time than it takes to tell it, a large, 
broad-shouldered man stood there. His 
beard was black and pointed, and he had a 
scar over his left eyebrow. 

The old woman’s description came back to 
me. While I still gazed, the figure slowly 
turned back the breast of it’s coat, and 1 saw 
a silver badge engraved with the letters U. 
S., and the word detective below. 

At this moment Fido raised his head, 
started to his feet with a long howl, and 
rushed towards the door. He, too, had seen 
the appearance, whatever it was, and was 
terrified. The figure stared at me with its 
glassy, light eyes, and its lips moved. I 
heard no sound, but was conscious that it 
was bidding me look below, and it pointed 
downward. 
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Fido uttered howl after howl, and I found 
my voice at last, and shrieked so loud and 
long that I thought, afterward, that I must 
have frightened the ghost even more than it 
frightened me. The next instant I heard 
the sound of hoofs in the road, and a voice 
that I recognized as Frank’s, calling,— 
“Annie! Annie! ”’ 

I threw up the window. 

‘Frank! Frank!’’ I shouted, ‘‘ come in! 
come in! ”? 

I lighted the lamp and held it in the back 
doorway while he tied his horse under the 
shed. He hurried in and explained to me 
and the old woman, whom the uproar had 
awakened, how he had left Underhill, at 
sunset, to look for me, as mamma was grow- 
ing very anxious. The only reason he cauld 


give for taking one road in preference+o an-~ 


other was that he seemed draw more in one 


direction than another. Ther we both re-. 


membered our little conversation on mes- 
merism, and J acknowledged, then and there, 
the intense desire that I had felt, all the 
evening, for his society. We sat out the re- 
maining three hours till dawn in the dingy 
little kitchen. It is perhaps unnecessary to 
add that our foolish quarrel was a thing of 
the past. 

Mamma was overjoyed to see me safe at 
the hotel again, but was very sceptical with 
regard to the apparition. 

“You had the nightmare, Annie; who 
could have helped it after such a barbarous 
meal ?”’ 

‘‘But, mamma, people don’t have the 
nightmare when they are awake.”’ 

« “No; but people sometimes think they are 
awake when they are not.”’ 

I gave mamma up in despair. 

‘“‘Frank,”’ I said, ‘‘let’s go back there to- 
morrow morning, if it’s pleasant, and take 
up that old hearth-stone and dig. We may 
find something that’ll decide this question 
forus. That half-crazy old woman will let 
us do anything for a little money; she must 
be horribly poor®’ 

Frank agreed, very cordially, and the next 
forenoon we rode along the lonely country 
roads, now in the shade of maples, now in 
the heat of the August sun. 

It was not a matter of much time, or diffi- 
culty, to obtain the old woman’s consent to 
our plan. Frank gave her three dollars and 
threw out a hint of hidden treasures, and 
she allowed us the privilege of investigating. 
The cellar, as is the way in numerous cheap, 
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old houses in the country, only extended 
under a portion of the house. Under the 
kitchen it was solid earth. Frank wasn’t 
long prying up the hearth-stone, and, as 
soon as that was done, brought in a rusty 
old shovel from the shed and began work. 
He threw the dirt out on the floor, and had 
dug down four or five feet when the shovel 
struck something hard. Then he dropped 
it and began to take the dirt out carefully 
with his hands. Not to weary you with de- 
tails, he finally laid bare a full-grown human 
skeleton. 

‘TI felt confident from the first that this is 
what you would find,” I said. 

‘¢ Well, I will confess I am not surprised,”’ 
he answered. 

After the skeleton was exhumed, we got 


ie old woman’s consent to lay it in one of 
t 


e chambers, to await Frank’s orders, and 
returned to Underhill. Frank was suddenly 
rdcalled to Boston by telegram that same 
afternoon, and mamma and I followed a 
week later. 

The next summer Frank and I were mar- 
ried, and went to Quebec on our wedding 
tour. Upon our return we digressed a little 
from the direct route in order to spend a day 
or two at Underhill. It was beautiful clear 
weather after a rain, and we took a drive 
over to the scene of my midnight adventure 
of the year before. 

I glanced at the old house with some in- 
terest as we stopped beforeit. Sunlight and 
clear blue sky seemed strangely out of har- 
mony with it. Evidently the sound of our 
wheels had been heard, for I saw a haggard 
and wrinkled face, surmounted with stragg- 
ling locks of unkempt white hair, staring 
down at us from between the broken slats of 
one of the windowless casements. It was 
the face of aman. We went around to the 


_ back door and went in, as the door stood 


ajar. There was noone in the smoke-black- 
ened, untidy kitchen, and Frank went up- 
stairs. He went into the room where the 
skeleton had been laid the year before, and 
from the window of which we had scen the 
old face peering down at us. The skeleton 
was still there, and a ragged, bent old man 
was there with it. If he had ever had the 
slightest claim to personal beauty there was 
no trace of it left, but his dark eyes had a 
feverish brightness that lent an odd look of 
youth to his withered face. 

‘* Good-morning, sir,’’ said Frank. 

‘* Good-morning, good-morning,” he an- 
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swered. ‘‘ Are you the sheriff? I’ve been 
here waiting for you these three months. 
Thirty-six years ago I killed a man in this 
house. I had to doit to save myself from 
prison and my wife from starvation. 

‘*T had been manufacturing ‘ queer’ fora 
while back, and was having good luck at it. 
I was running the business alone, taking all 
the risks and all the profits. You see, I had 
married a pretty young girl against her 
father’s wishes. He turned her out of the 
house and swore she should never come back 
or have acent. I was forced to bring her 
-to this hole, but was doing my best to get 
her away from it, when one night a United 
States detective came spying round. I al- 
ways had a quick, womanish way of seeing 
in a flash how to turn things to the best ad- 
vantage. 

‘* Lois—that was my wife—was just going 
to spend the night at asick neighbor’s. I 
suspected the man’s errand and hurried her 
off. He tried to worm himself into my con- 
fidence. I pretended to be very frank, and 
told him all he wanted to know about my 
ostensible business—horse and cattle trading. 
Then he got to talking about the house, and 
brought it round, in the most natural way in 
the world, to ask to go up-stairs. I started 
right along with him, innocent as a baby, to 
_ show him the rooms and ask him which one 
he’d rather sleep in that night. The one at 
the head of the stairs is the one my ‘ queer’ 
materials were in. I had always kept it 
locked, to be on the safe side, for I was too 
bright to let a woman, even my wife, know 
that I was acounterfeiter. I pretended Lois 
had locked it, as it was a room seldom used. 
He gave me a quick, sharp glance. 

‘¢¢ Wait here a minute,’ I said, perfectly 
cool. ‘I'll run down and see if the key is 
in the old place.’ 

‘¢T handed him a key when I returned; it 
wasn’t the right one, but while he was find- 
ing that out I drove a long, sharp knife into 
his neck, and knocked him over so that he 
tumbled heavily down the stairs. 

‘In less than three minutes from the time 
the crime was conceived it was committed. 
Nothing but experience will ever give a man 
any idea how he will feel or act under such 
circumstances. I never was cooler or quick- 
er-witted in my life. I went down-stairs 
with the lighted candle in my hand, picking 
up the knife on my way. I noticed blood 
here and there on the unpainted stairs, and 
knew it would leave stains that no water 
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would wash out. It at once occurred to me 
that I could cover the blood stains with ink 
and account for the splashes in a perfecily 
natural manner. The man was not quite 
dead, but faint and helpless from the fall 
and loss of blood, and I soon finished the 
business. 

Before Lois got home in the morning the 
body was buried five feet deep under the 
kitchen hearth, every trace of blood, dirt and 
disorder removed, and the detective’s horse 
poisoned so that he dropped dead before 
noon. I staid round here for the best part 
of a year, not daring to go away for fear of 
exciting suspicion. 

‘Sir, do you want to know whether mur- 
derers go to hell or not? They don’t go; it 
comes to them. They begin to carry it 
around with them from the time the crime is 
conceived until it is repented of and atoned 
for. 

‘‘T’m anold man now. I’ve been wander- 
ing up and down the earth for more than 
thirty years. I meant to be a rich man, but 
I’ve been arolling stone and gathered no 
moss. They say that the thoughts and de- 
sires of the old turn with intense longing, as 
death approaches, to the home of their child- 
hood; perhaps some similar law of nature 
draws the criminal, against his will, back to 
the scene of his crime. 

‘¢T came and found my poor old wife was: 
gone, froze to death, after an awful storm 
when the roads were impassable. I have 
concealed my crime so long that the relief it 
gives me to confess it is indescribable. I 
have dreaded the gallows so long that it is 
almost pleasant to know that I am likely to 
be hung at last. But I am tiring you, sir, 
with my long story.”’ 

‘Not at all. It is a proof that I have 
long been seeking, but hardly dared hope to 
stumble upon. Is it chance, or fate, ar God, 
that brings so many diverging paths of dif- 
ferent lives to a point where, for some seem- 
ingly wise purpose, they touch and then 
diverge again? This skelgon is that of your 
victim. I am the man who, a year ago, dis- 
interred it from beneath the hearth-stone 
where it had lain, unsuspected, since the 
night of the murder. My wife lost her way 
one day last summer, and took refuge here 
until morning. Your wife, glad to have a 
woman to speak to, told her the story of her 
life. In the night my wife saw the detec- 
tive’s apparition and comprehended its de- 
sire that search should be made beneath the 
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hearth-stone. This I did to set at rest cer- 
tain doubts in my own mind. So,in strange 
and devious ways, your long-hidden crime 
has been brought to light.’’ 

Frank and I drove back to Underhill and 
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told our story at the hotel. We learned, 
soon after our return to Boston, that the old 
man was found dead, and that he and the 
skeleton were buried in the same grave, near 
the haunted house. 


$$ 
UP NORTH IN THE “GORGON.” 
BY W. H. MACY. 
No. 8. and learned naturalists as to the distinctive 


Orr Cape St. THapprvus.—Ovr First BATrueEs 
WITH THE WALRUS.—SINKING OF THE ‘‘ CAR- 
NATIC.”’ 


APE St. Thad- 
deus, in lati- 
tude sixty- 
two, north, 
forms the 
western pro- 
montory of 





known as the 
Sea or Gulf 
of Anadir, 
where the po- 
lar whales were found in great abundance 
and of immense size during the first few 
years subsequent to the pioneer voyage of 
the enterprising Captain Roys. Here, as 
well as in the higher latitudes of the Arctic 
Ocean proper, the huge monsters had rev- 
elled and fattened, undisturbed, save by the 
wandering parties of western Esquimaux, 
who occasionally succeeded in worrying one 
to death; and for more than two centuries 
after the Greenland fishery had been prose- 
cuted on a grand scale, little was known of 
the polar regions of the Pacific hemisphere, 
execpt from the discovery voyages of Cook, 
Kotzebue and Beechey. 

The information to be found in their pub- 
lished accounts on the subject of whaling is 
surprisingly meagre and indefinite. An 
occasional mention is made of whales having 
been seen near the ship, but the reader is 
left, for the most part, in the dark as to the 
particular kind or species; while the ‘ fish 
stories,’? transmitted at second hand from 
the Esquimaux and Aleutians, evince won- 
derful ignorance on the part of naval officers 


the bight 


features and comparative value of the vari- 
ous species of cetacea. 

In 1848, the right whaling-grounds be- 
tween the parallels of forty-five and fifty- 
five, having been severely ‘‘ worked”? for 
several years, and failing to yield quick re- 
turns, the adventurous Roys, in the ‘‘ Supe- 
rior,’ of Sag Harbor, a small bark, by no 
means specially fitted or prepared with a 
view to exploration among the icc-fields, 


‘boldly pushed nerthward, passed through 


the Straits of Behring into the polar basin,- 
made a successful cruise, and demonstrated 
the fact that ‘‘ the great Greenland whale ”’ 
might be successfully hunted by the western 
route. At about the same time, this species 
was also discovered in vast numbers by 
ships which had passed through the Kurile 
chain into the Sea of Ochotsk, a whaling- 
ground which, considering its small extent, 
yielded immense returns for many seasons 
after being opened. 

The vicinity of Cape St. Thaddeus was a 
sort of rendezvous of the Arctic fleet in 
May, the ice usually barring their progress 
for a time. From this point they worked 
gradually to the north-east, many cargoes 
being taken in the Anadir Sea, and about 
St. Lawrence Island, without penetrating 
Behring’s Straits, which are seldom passable 
before July. 

Near this cape, in the early part of the 
season, if was no uncommon thing for the 
man at the mast-head, in clear weather, to 
report from fifty to a hundred sail within his 
visible horizon at one time; while, during 
thick fogs, constant care and vigilance were 
requisite to avoid collisions, which were 
sometimes unavoidable, in spite of the al- 
most incessant clanging of ships’ bells, and 
blowing of fog-horns. The anxiety to steal 
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a march upon others, by taking the first 
whale, led to many ludicrous scenes and in- 
cidents, while the same emulative spirit was 
also productive of more serious results, as in 
cases where some enterprising captain at- 
tempted too early to force his vessel in 
advance of othersamong theice. The sight 
of a single whale, or even a false alarm from 
a finback or a walrus, was sufficient to occa- 
sion a concentric rush of swift whale-boats, 
‘armed to the teeth,’’ from every point of 
the compass—in most cases to diverge again, 
with much good-humored ‘ chaff’’ inter- 
changed as they took their way more leis- 
urely back to their respective ships. 

There was much passing back and forth on 
matters of business or curiosity, and for de- 
livery or reception of letters from home, 
with many pleasing and unexpected reun- 
ions of relatives and old acquaintances. 
Boats, astray from their own ship, went 
alongside of another, till the fog lifted— 
like army-stragglers ‘falling in” with a 
strange regiment, till a general halt may en- 
able them to join their own standard. 

One whale was taken in sight of us, on the 
day we joined the fleet, and this by the 
clipper ship which had spoken us in the 
morning. We saw her boats triumphantly 
‘¢ ride him down,”’ while a hundred others 
swung away, disappointed, our own among 
the number. 

As the beautiful ship wore round and 
stood towards us to take her prize alongside, 
she presented a broadside of pure white, 
though she had been painted black when 
she ranged alongside of us a few hours 
before. 

‘Why! what ship is it?’’ asked Captain 
Stetson, struck with astonishment at the 
phenomenon. 

‘¢ That’s the ship that hailed us this morn- 
ing, sir,’ said the Bishop. ‘‘ The ‘ Manifest 
Destiny.’ ” 

‘¢'The what ? 
his name was.”’ 

“Oh yes, sir. I knew it was something 
of that kind. It amounts to about the same 
thing.”’ 

‘But that was a black ship,’’ pursued the 
captain, dogmat’ea'ly. 

‘“So is this, sir, on one side. ‘Chame- 
leon,’ perhaps, would be the most appropri- 
ate name for her, as she has only to goin 
stays to change color.” 

‘‘Well, that’s an eccentric style of paint- 
ing a ship, I must say,’’ said the captain. 


‘Star of Empire,’ he said 
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‘¢T4’s not original with him, though,” put 
in the second mate; ‘‘ for when I was going 
out in the old ‘ Samuel,’ the captain wanted 
her painted with ports—that is, an imitation 
of them; but the owner was a Quaker, and 
wouldn’t hear of it, as her appearance would 
be too warlike. So, after we made our first 
port, we Jaid out ports on one side of her, 
and still wore the varnished waist on the 
other. One side was for the owners, the old 
man said, and the other for himself.” 

‘‘There’s a big seal astern of us!’ cried 
the man at the mast-head. ‘‘With horns!” 
he added. 

‘‘Walrus! walrus!’ said Mr. Bishop, who 
was the only man on board who had ever 
seen one before. ‘‘ There’s another—and 
another.”’ 

And more heads popped above the water, 
and their voices swelled the strange chorus, 
till some forty or fifty were grouped in sight, 
and the noise became terrific to our unac- 
customed ears. 

**TLet us go down and strike one, sir,”’ 
pleaded the mate. 

‘*T don’t care,’’ said the captain. ‘ (ro, 
if you want to. You and Mr. Paddack may 
go. I can’t spare the whole of you.”’ 

Down went the two boats in a twinkling, 
every man eager for sport. We had hardly 
dropped out clear of the counter, when rein- 
forcements, or rather competitors, were 
seen pushing off from half a dozen other 
ships, who were too distant to be certain 
whether a walrus or a bowhead had been 
seen. It was enough that boats were down, 
and of course some sort of fun must be in 
prospect. 

‘‘ Paddles,” said Mr. Pomroy. 
oars, and don’t make a noise. 
can paddle right into ’em. 
but one iron up, Frank.”’ 

Scarcely anything could be more startling 
than the appearance of these animals as we 
approached them. Huddled together in a 
sort of irregular phalanx, with their bull-dog 
heads elevated, and thrown a little back- 
ward, so as to display the full length of their 
formidable tusks, contrasting finely with 
their dark muzzles, they glared detiance at 
us with their great, staring eyes, and sent 
up a sort of guttural, roaring concert, 
which might be heard about as far as the 
beasts could be seen from the ship. I 
thought, as I perceived how bravely they 
stood their ground, and allowed us to paddle 
up to them, that they were ugly-looking cus- 


‘* Peak the 
I guess we 
You don’t want 
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tomers to hook to, and involuntarily laid in 
the paddle to stand by my oar, as the mate 
cried out:— 

‘Give it to him, Frank! 
fellow on the other bow.”’ 

Chug! went Frank’s iron into his hide, 
just abaft the shoulder, the bright blood fol- 
lowing it with a gush, and, with a short jerk 
upon the line, the animals were gone, as if 
by magic. | 

“} got him solid, anyhow,”’ said the Port- 
uguese, in high glee. 

“Yes; come here, and let me get my lance 
up!—or the spade will do better. Give me 
the boat-spade.”’ 

But before he could clear it, so as to be 
prepared to ‘‘ repel boarders,’’ the enraged 
beast was up again, and five or six of his 
comrades round him. Rearing his head 
high, he drove his tusks at the boat’s gun- 
wale, throwing himself forward, as if in the 
act of sneezing. Crash went the outer rib- 
bon of the gunwale, and a large piece of 
wood split off from the ‘‘ clumsy-cleet,’’ and 
luckily for us, too; as, if he had fairly hooked 
his ivory inboard, we should have been 
rolled over without ceremony. 

“Stern! Stern hard!’ 

But the walrus, with another dash for- 
ward, caught the mate’s hand, raking the 
skin and flesh from two fingers. As he 
threw his head backward again, he received 
the sharp edge of the spade in his exposed 
throat, and with a loud roar, he vanished 
under a pool of blood. 

‘* Hold on hard, Frank! Don’t give him 
any line! I can’t see anything under that 
bloody water, but he’s whirling round, 
round, like a spin-button down there. 
There! he’s gone,’ said the mate, with a 
blank look, as he pulled in the pole, socket, 
and half the shank of the harpoon, the soft 
iron fairly twisted off by the wringing, rota- 
tory movement. 

No walruses were near us, but several 
had risen at some distance off, having de- 
serted their wounded mate apparently satis- 
fied that his case was now hopeless. 

‘‘Live and learn,’’ said Mr. Pomroy, 
“serving ’’ his bleeding fingers with tarred 
ropeyarns. ‘‘ This is a new branch of the 
whaling business for me, and Ill own up 
that I was green. But I think I'll know 
enough next time to have my lance or spade 
ready to follow up the iron. Confound him! 
He nearly took charge of the boat, before | 
had anything ready to fight him with.” 


Here, this big 
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‘¢ Is your hand badly hurt ?”’ I asked. 

‘* No, that’s of no great consequence. But 
just look at my spade. Only one chop at his 
hide, and it’s of no more use than a hoe, till 
it sees the grindstone again. But where’s 
Mr. Paddack ?”’ 

‘‘There he is, close to the ship,” said I; 
“and close on to a walrus, too. There he 
darts!’ _ 

We saw Westcott’s iron flash, and the 
next moment the waist-boat started swiftly 
forward, heading directly for the ship’s 
broadside. We pulled ahead, to get a better 
view, as well as to get a chance to attack 
another one, the mate taking care this time 
to have an iron and a lance both up in the 
crotch. No walrus was to be seen, but he 
appeared to be running smartly under 
water. 

‘¢‘ He’s going right under the ship’s keel,’’ 
the mate said. ‘‘ You’ll have to cut soon, 
Mr. Paddack, or you’ll bring up all standing, 
if you keep on that course.”’ 

On darted the waist-boat. To haul line 
was useless, as it only increased her speed. 
To slack out line answered better, but it was 
too late to stop her way entirely. A dozen 
shipmates’ eager heads were thrust over the 
rail. 

‘¢ Stem on for Dover Castle!’ roared Mr. 
Bishop, as the frail craft met the ship’s 
broadside with force enough to knock the 
chocks adrift, and start the ends of the upper 
streaks. 

But still Mr. Paddack hung on, shoved his 
boat off, and fell astern, but his line caught 
between the ship’s rudder and stern-post, 
and he had nothing for it but to cut. 

‘*Guess you’d better come aboard and re- 
pair your hoats now,’ said the old man, en- 
deavoring to smother his uncontrollable 
laughter under an appearance of vexation. 

We both went alongside rather ignomin- 
iously, saluted with a roar of merriment, 
not only from our own shipmates, but, what 
was less endurable, from the crews of a 
dozen or more strange boats scattcred about 
the field, who were all lying on their oars, 
enjoying the ridiculous scene. 

‘Weil, Mr. Paddack,”’’ the mate said, after 
the boats were hoisted, ‘‘we have both 
made laughing-stocks of ourselves, it seems, 
but neither of us can laugh at the other.” 

‘Better luck next time,’’ he answered. 
‘¢ Tt will be our turn to laugh, by-and-by.”’ 

Later in the day, several of the nearest 
ships closed with us, and the captains came 
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on board, to smell the blubber, as they said, 
and pay their respects to the captain. 

‘You are just in time,’’ said Captain 
Stetson; ‘‘for I shall cool down before 
morning, and you’ll have a new flag-ship to- 
morrow.” 

‘¢Oh, yes,’”’ replied Captain Winters, he 
who had spoken to us,in the morning; 
‘‘here’s Manchester, under the lee, has 
christened his new ship. He’ll start his fires 
tonight.’’ 

‘¢ Hold on a few days, and we will all wear 
a broad pennant,”’ said one of the other cap- 
tains. ‘‘As soon as this ice moves, and lets 
us go up among the steeple-tops, the whole 
fleet will be cutting and boiling.”’ 

‘¢T believe we might smash through it 
now, if we chose to risk it,’’ said Winters. 
‘What say you, Stetson—will you keep me 
company, and push into it tomorrow morn- 
ing? I think the ‘ Rob Roy’ will stand the 
pressure; but still I don’t want to risk it 
without a consort.”’ 

‘Not I,” answered our captain, decided- 
ly. ‘I’ve done it once, already, off Karag- 
hinsky, and chewed my cutwater way 
through. Another nip like that would gnaw 
it chock down to the bone.”’ 

‘¢ Did you get through ?’’ asked the other 
skipper. 

‘Yes. And I got three whales up there; 
a bowhead, a humpback and a scrag.”’ 

‘¢ Did you see any more bowheads ? ”’ 

‘‘No. I got the only one that was there, 
and he acted as if he had lost his reckoning, 
and strayed into unknown seas.’’ 

Another boat shot alongside, and the 
cheerful salute of Captain Church, of the 
‘¢ James and Margaret ’’ was heard, before 
his head could be seen above the rail. 

‘‘How are you, Stetson? Most got 
through smoking? I’m going to begin after 
you cool down.”’ 

‘‘ Church, how are you?” with a hearty 
shake of the hand. ‘‘Where’s your ship ?”’ 

‘*Up yonder, running down.”’ 

‘Why, haven’t you raised a smoke yet ? ” 

‘*No. I kept my humpback to fatten. I 
figured he would make fifteen barrels, and 
thought if I fattened him a week, he might 
make sixteen. But I say, Stetson, how 
many walruses did you get today—eh ? Got 
any ivory to sell ?”’ 

‘‘ How did you know about our walrus 
affair?” 

‘*Didn’t I have two of my boats down 
there, to see it well done? There’s a gun! 
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Who is that firing ? Out ahead, here, some- 
where, by the sound.” 

‘‘Tt’s that bark up yonder in the ice,” 
hailed the man who was just coming down 
from the mast-head. ‘She has a signal set, 
I believe, sir.”’ 

The bark to which he alluded had been 
observed all the afternoon, gallantly trying 
to force a passage among the heavy floes of 
ice, sometimes with her maintopsail a-back, 
and again with everything braced full, and 
had penetrated a mile or more, where she 
appeared to be beset, and to have come to a 
stand. She had now wore round, endeavor- 
ing to stand out again. Another report 
from her gun followed, before the spyglass 
had been handed from one to another of the 
shipmasters for a look at her, and, although 
after sundown, the twilight was sufficient to 
make out her ensign—union down! 

‘¢There! he’s in the kelp, or something 
worse!’ exclaimed Captain Church. ‘* Man 
my boat, here! ”’ 

‘What do you think, now, Winters, about 
smashing through tomorrow morning ? ’’ the 
old man asked. 

But Winters did not stay to answer. The 
crews were hurried into their respective 
boats, and the captain’s ‘‘ stood not upon the 
order of their going.’ 

‘¢Mr. Pomroy, I am going myself,’’ said 
the captain. ‘‘ Stand on nearly to the edge 
of the ice, and then wear round and lay 
a-back. I can find you easy enough by your 
try-fires. Lower away the starboard boat!” 

One of her crew not caring to go, I jumped 
into his place, impelled by curiosity, and we 
were soon pulling towards the ice-drift. 
Every ship that was within sight had a boat 
down, and as the twilight faded into dark- 
ness by the time we reached the edge of the 
ice, the splash of oars and thump of row- 
locks could be heard converging from all 
points. 

“Who is it? What bark is it ?’’ was 
hailed from one boat to another, just as 
people rushing to a fire, ask, ‘‘Where is 
it?’ Somebody in the crowd is supposed to 
know. 

“It’s the ‘Carnatic,’ of New London,” 
sung out a clear voice, in the tone of one 
who knew whereof he spoke. 

‘‘ Oh, dear—that’s Green ?’’ said Captain 
Church, whose boat was now close to ours. 
‘Green is a crony of mine, and a mighty 
good fellow, too. He is just out from home, 
on his first season.”’ 
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The bark was struggling her way towards 
us, under all sail, which was evidence that 
they considered their case as hopeless, and 
were reckless as to whether she received 
further damage or not. We paddled in be- 
tween the ice-floes, but did not venture to 
go alongside, as our boats would certainly 
have been crushed in the ice, with the vessel 
under headway. 

“Are you badly crippled, Green ?”’ asked 
Captain Church, as we lay off within easy 
hail. | 

“Ay, ay—it’s all up with her,’? was the 
answer. ‘The water is nearly up to my 
lower deck beams now, but I think I can 
drive out into the clear before she leaves us. 
Who is it? Church ?”’ 

“Ay, ay! How did you do it, Green? ”’ 

‘““Undertook to wear round, and met a 
corner of a big piece right on the bluff of the 
bow. Knocked a hole so that I could hear 
it rushing into her like a cataract.”’ 

We kept aloof till she emerged from the 
ice, when she was surrounded at once by a 
crowd, eager to lend a helping hand. But 
little could be done but take off the men, 
with their clothes, and save the chronome- 
ters and some other portable articles of 
value; for her chain-bolts were already im- 
mersed, and the sea swashing between 
decks, as she wallowed heavily back and 
forth. 


I know of nothing that ever impressed me 


/ 
t 
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AND in hand with angels, 
Through the world we go; 
Brighter eyes are on us 
Than we blind ones know ; 
Tender voices cheer us 
Than we deaf will own; 
Never, walking homeward, 


Can we walk alone. 
—Lucy Larcom. 


As wars the tree within the blast, 

Yet falleth not, but grander grows, 
Grasping the firm rock giantly, 

And fending, hero-like, all blows; 
So toils the iron will of man 

Before stern fate’s tempestuous stroke ; 


more sadly than to see that stout ship stead- 
ily going down, in fair weather, with plenty 
of willing hearts and strong arms at hand, 
and to know that we were powerless to avert 
her fate. Some one made a suggestion to 
cut away the masts. 

‘‘No; let them stand,’’ said Captain 
Green. ‘‘She’ll be more dangervus, in the 
track of the rest of you, without her spars 
than with ’em.”’ 

And so we took off the crew, and left her 
hanging, with her upper deck a-wash, sails 
snugly clewed up, and everything standing 
in ail its fair proportions, a melancholy sight, 
which I can never erase from memory. 

The crew were divided among the differ- 
ent ships, each taking a man or two so as to 
lighten the burden. A Chinaman, who had 
joined her at Hong Kong, fell to our share. 
Thus the late shipmates were all separated, 
and must spend the whole season on board 
other ships; for of course no one could leave 
the ground to dispose of them. 

“You'll stay the season with me, of 
course,’’ said Captain Church to his unfor- 
tunate townsman. ‘It’s a hard case for 
you, Green, that the ‘ Carnatic’ is gone, and 
I don’t know what I can say to console you, 
except that her funeral was well attended. 
Never mind; it’s the fortune of war, and 
perhaps you or some one else may pick me 
up before the voyage is over.”’ 
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He conquers e’er if true at heart, 
And, lo! a mighty human oak! 
—The Current. 


Thy witching look is like a two-edged sword 
To pierce his heart by whom thou art surveyed ; 
Thy rosy lips the precious balm afford 
To heal the wound thy keen-edged sword has 
made. 


I am its victim; I have felt the steel ; 
My heart now rankles with the smarting pain; 
Give me thy lips the bitter wound to heal— 
Thy lips to kiss, and [ am whole again. 
—Chamber’s Journal. 
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FORGET-ME-NOT. 


BY KATE MAYNARD. 


ORGET-ME-NOT,”’ the blossom said 
I laid just now upon her head; 


Nor would I for the world forego 
The vow this blossom bound me to 
When life was fresh, and love was new. 


Forget her? Could I? Ah! no, no! 
| 
| 
| 


She picked the flowers I used today, 
And gave it in such loving way; 
Entwined within a lock of hair, 

A golden tress, and none more fair; 
And whispered ‘‘ Love, forget-me-not,”’ 
When she and I had joined our lot. 


ALLEGHENY City, Pa., 1886. 


PLEASURES FOR THE 


HEERFULNESS and a brave heart win 
half the battle in many an _ illness. 

Why should not the sufferer be made as 
happy a8 may be? Tlappiness and suffering 
are not such incompatible states as they ap- 
pear at first sight. The long imprisoned 
days may after all remain in memory as a 
happy time. For a child, it has perhaps left 
an impression of a quiet interval when there 
was much putting out of one’s tongue to the 
doctor, but also much petting and pudding. 


SICK. 


Why should it not leave for older minds an 
impression of a gentler interval of life, when 
there was pain perhaps to be endured, but 
much also to be enjoyed—more kindness and 
more of the pleasures that love can create 
even amid suffering; for what is there that 
love cannot do ? 

Alas! there is one thing that love cannot 
do, and it comes readily to mind when we 
are thinking of the sick—it cannot save. It 
cannot even spare pain, though it craves to 
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bear the pain instead. Yet, even so, what 
{is there that love will not do? For what it 
cannot ward off, it cansoften. It can devise 
means for making short the tedious hours; 
and when suffering is not acute or weakness 
extreme, it can beguile the sick into enjoy- 
ing pleasures, which, given with sympathy, 
may amount even to positive happiness. _ 

Visits are supposed to afford consolation; 
but what kind of visits are these to be? 
When a man has toothache, and the landlady 
or the parlor-maid makes a speech of conso- 
lation, it is sometimes a visit that intensifies 
the aching. ‘Ah, sir,’? says the compas- 
sionate landlady, ‘‘ I know what it is to have 
the toothache, sir. I’ve had it that bad, sir 
—it was like shutting my jaws on the edge 
of a knife, sir!’’ This comfort is meant to 
go straight to the sufferer’s heart; it gener- 
ally goes straight to his teeth. 

In fact, in some quarters, the ailments of 
other unforiunates seem to be considered 
the most encouraging and strengthening 
topic that can be chosen. 

The real object in view ought to be to in- 
duce the mind to forget the sufferings of the 
body. The news of the day, told little by 
little, is a pleasure toan invalid. Of course, 
in suggesting these pleasurc s, we are always 
presupposing that those only are selected 
which the sufferer is able to bear. 

The great secret of success in conversation 
by the sick-bed is simply to take to heart the 
interests and the sympathies of those for 
whose sake we speak. Often enough, un- 
kind sayings are made to travel, and the 
seeds of dissension fly as readily as thistle- 
down. Why not collect from memory, in- 
stead, the kind things we have heard said of 
our helpless friend, or of those he cares for 

most? It would be the sowing of a whole 
harvest of trusty friendship, all ready for the 
time of return to outer life and to friends 
perhaps uncared for before. There are very 
few of our acquaintances of whom we have 
not heard kind words, too genuine to flatter 
in the telling. Nout only cheering words and 
tones, but cheering looks form the pleasures 
of the sick. If there be a new face in the 
room, let it be a bright face; there is no sun- 
shine like the sunehine of bright looks. 
Above all, the constant companion at the 
bedside should give the pleasure of bright 
looks, cost what they may. 

Reading aloud is supposed to be a certain 
source of recreation; it is the constant offer 
of kind-hearted visitors, who never dream 
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that unless well done, it may be, instead, a 
certain source of headaches and an intoler- 
able bore. Reading for the sick is an art in 
itself. What isto be read? And how is it 
to be read? These are questions that must 
be settle’ with care and judgment, different- 
ly in each individual case. But afew sug- 
gestions may help those who are anxious to 
make reading a rest and a pleasure in a sick- 
room. 

Let us suppose, for example, that a story 
is chosen. It may be a book like Alice in 
Wonderland; for children’s books have a 
charm for the old in their simplicity, and re- 
quire but little mental effort. Or it may be 
a humorous book. Or it may be a novel. 
All through, our case is merely for example; 
more serious reading is often a source of 
peace and comfort, but our subject here is 
merely recreation. The first thing todo is 
to glance through the book, to choose, and, 
if need be, to mark with a pencil the most 
lively or characteristic passages. These 
passages are to be read and the story told to 
connect them. Or if the reading-time be 
long enough, only dull pages or heavy para- 
graphs might be marked, and all the un- 
marked parts read, with only a few words 
told to bridge over the excisions. The nar- 
rative need not, as a rule, be scrupulously 
read from the first page to the last; and if 
the reader has not quick perception enough 
to suit it to the listener as he goes along, a 
few pencil-marks ought at least to warn him 
of dry and unsuitable passages coming. The 
best reader will be quick enough to make 
his changes as he reads, adding a word to 
explain who speaks in the dialogue, or run- 
ning on over tedious pages, so as to keep the 
listener’s attention. 

A little at a time is a golden rule in read- 
ing for the sick. We must read for them as 
the birds sing for us—with plenty of short 
pauses. Their thoughts are not so active as 
ours; leave them quiet moments to follow. 
Above all, if they enjoy a joke, let them hear 
us enjoying it too. for there is contagion in 
laughter; and as long as the gleam of fun 
lasts, let us not hurry them away to hear 
other things, and forget it. It is hardly 
necessary to hint that the reading should be 
slow, and the voice at once distinct and full 
of life—not loud, but quiet and clear, with a 
variation of tone sympathetic with the sense 
of the reading. In this manner, a book 
would be known and enjoyed without being 
laboriously read all through; and a little 
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reading ought to provide occupation for a 
long time, for there should be many stop- 
pages for talk, like wayside stations on a rail- 
way journey. The more amusing the talk, 
the better; critical remarks, thrown in as we 
go along, may brighten not only the wayside 
pauses but the journey itself; like an amus- 
ing friend in our railway carriage inclined to 
talk of what is to be seen by the way. 

All occupations ought to be spread out to 
cover lightly the long day of helplessness. 
We cannot do with the sick what we our- 
selves. do in health, turn from one duty to 
another, anxious to lose no moments be- 
tweengso that the most work may be got 
through in the shortest time. Their atten- 
tion has to be gently engaged during their 
waking hours; those hours can have but 
little occupation to cover them, so we must 
spread it all out lightly with short breaks 
and gaps. A little thing may occupy weak 
hands and a weary mind very pleasantly for 
a long time; there is no losing time then, 
and there should be no hurry; all is gain that 
gives an interest to the long helpless hours. 

Quiet is necessary between the pleasures 
of the sick, and then especially it is impor- 
tant to leave in view something pleasant for 
the eyes to look upon. A bouquet of flow- 
ers or, better still, a flowering plant, by day 
gives a charm to even a dull room; but the 
plant and the invalid should perhaps part 
cumpany at night. The decoration of the 
room will lose its value unless little changes 
are made; the coming of a new bit of orna- 
ment of any kind is, for the sick, something 
like a new plaything for a child. If the 
room be dull and somewhat dark, brightness 
is hardly less needed than whiteness and 
neatness. We have seen the whole wall of 
a little room brightened by one fan of Christ- 
mas or New Year cards hanging flat against 
the dingy room-paper; the cards were gum- 
med to a cardboard foundation the shape 
and size of a large open fan, and a hanging 
bow of a rich color was supposed to be the 
fastening at the point where the fan opens. 

Such decorations as this, placed sparingly 
and with taste, are better than large pictures 
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for a dull room. The foreign objects that 
are now sold, as one might say, for half 
nothing, are very useful, too, for brighten- 
ing the corners and the mantel-shelf, and 
making gay some table, whence they ought 
to banish the useless bottles and spoons that 
are sometimes a hideous sight in a sick- 
room. The decoration of the room is one of 
the pleasures of convalescence, and it is 
also a necessary pleasure in those very sad 
cases where a person whose mind is ener- 
getic is obliged, perhaps by some painful 
accident, to lie in the same room for weeks 
or months. In summer, when it can be 
managed without danger of cold, a sight of 
the prospect from the window—a glimpse of 
the fields and skies—is one of the greatest 
pleasures for the imprisoned life. 

Another pleasure for an invalid is the 
chance of doing something for those who 
are well. Even the giving of advice, or giv- 
ing hints for the household or the room, or 
for the studies of children, or for the dresses 
of daughters, is all a cheering change. It 
means that the sick are of use; and they long 
to be useful again. Let them help a little, 
if it be possible; let them even enjoy the de- 
lusion that their share in some work is im- 
portant; certainly it ought to be valued. 
Fancy-work, and especially knitting or cro- 
chet-work with wool, is a good pastime for 
feminine hands in convalescence. Some- 
times the pleasure is greater when the knitted 
wool is destined for the poor, to whose chil- 
dren such work is very useful. These are 
some of the pleasures: that make home 
precious contrasted with sickness in hospi- 
tals; and for those who are obliged to be hos- 
pital patients, some of the home pleasures 
might be contrived. If people knew how 
books, pictures, and illustrated papers are 
prized in hospitals, they would make an ef- 
fort to provide them, and also toys and 
Christmas cards for children. But, above 
all, the greatest pleasure of the sick is the 
easiest to give. One comfort at least ought 
to come with all affliction: it ought to be a 
revelation of the love that lives for them in 
other hearts. 
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NEW BONNETS. 


‘ Now, a bonnet of genuine beauty and grace, 
Worn on the head in its proper place, 
Shadowing faintly the wearer’s face, 

Is the thing for song or sonnet.’’ 


But ‘ A sort of a cup to catch the hair, 
Leaving the head to ‘ go it bare,’ 
A striking example of ‘nothing to wear,’ 


Is this bonnet abomination.”’ 


BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO. 


MAJOR-GENERAL ETHAN ALLEN, 


NE of the bravest soldiers of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, was born at Litch- 
field, Connecticut, January 10th, 1737. He 
was the eldest of eight children, six sons and 
twodaughters. His family removed to Salis- 
bury, where, in 1762, Ethan was one of the 
proprietors of an iron furnace. All of his 
brothers grew up to manhood, and some of 
them emigrated early to the territory west of 
the Green Mountains, where they all were 
active and conspicuous characters in our 
Revolutionary struggle. In 1770, he was the 
leader of the ‘‘Green Mountain Boys,’ a 
name given to the settlers upon the territory 
designated as the ‘* New Hampshire Grants,”’ 
and which was claimed by the royal govern- 
ment of New York. 
In 1764, the crown declared the Connecti- 
cut River to be the boundary line between 
New York and New Hampshire, and Gover- 
nor Tryon forthwith proceeded to vacate all 
the titles by which the settlers held their 
lands, and issued writs of ejectment. The 
mountaineers felt that the soil which they 
had subdued by their own labor was of right 
their own, and they at once began to exercise 
dominion over it, by meeting in conventions 
and taking counsel of each other on public 
concerns. In all these matters of a public 
character or of military enterprise, Ethan 
Allen was the chief adviser and a most ener- 
getic leader. In all their encounters they 
completely defeated the measures of Gover- 
nor Tryon and his council, who at one time 
offered a reward of £150 for the arrest of 
Allen, and various sums for those acting 
ander him. But notwithstanding the fre- 
quency of the governor’s proclamations, no 
one of Allen’s men was ever apprehended. 
In 1775, the news of the battle of Lexing- 
ton inspired the ‘‘Green Mountain Boys”’ 
with the desire of showing their attachment 
for the liberty of the colonies, and the cap- 
ture of Ticonderoga was the first object that 
attracted their attention. Colonel Ethan 
Allen was chosen to command the expedi- 
tion, and acting under him were James 
Easton and Seth Warner. Colonel Allen 
was the first to rally his ‘‘Green Mountain 
Boys,’’ numbering some one hundred and 


forty men, whom he marched at once to 
Shoreham, opposite Ticonderoga, which 
point they arrived at on the ninth of May. 
With great difficulty boats were procured, 
and eighty-three men were landed near the 
garrison. The approach of daylight render- 
ing it dangerous to wait for the rear body of 
men, it was determined to proceed imme- 
diately. Colonel Allen now addressed his 
men, representing that they had long beena 
scourge to the arbitrary power, and famed 
for their valor; and concluded by saying, ‘‘ I 
now propose to advance before you, and in 
person conduct you through the wicket-gate; 
and you that will go with me voluntarily in 
this desperate attempt, pvise your firelocks! ”’ 
In an instant every gun was raised. At the 
head of the centre file he marched instantly 
to the gate, where a sentry snapped his gun 
at him and retreated through the covered 
way. He pressed forward into the fort, and 
formed his men on the parade in such a 
manner as to face two opposite barracks. 
Three huzzas awakened the garrison. A 
sentry who asked quarter pointed out the 
apartments of the commanding officer; and 
Colonel Allen, with a drawn sword over the 
head of Captain De La Place, who was un- 
dressed, demanded the surrender of the fort. 
‘¢By what authority do you demand it?” 
inquired the astonished commander. ‘I 
demand it,’’ said Allen, ‘‘in the name of the 
great Jehovah and of the Continental Con- 
gress.” 

The summons could not with safety be dis- 
obeyed; and the fort, with its valuable stores 
and about fifty prisoners, was immediately 
surrendered. Crown Point was taken by 
Colonel Warner the same day, and the cap- 
ture of a British sloop-of-warsoon afterwards 
made Allen and his brave companions com- 
plete masters of Lake Champlain. 

In the fall of 1775, Colonel Allen made 
two visits to Canada to observe the disposi- 
tion of the people, and attach them to the 
American cause if possible. During his last 
visit, Colonel Brown met him and proposed 
an attack upon Montreal in concert. The 
proposition was eagerly embraced, and 
Colonel Allen, with one hundred and ten 
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men, eighty of whom were Canadians, 
crossed the river in the night of September 
24, 1775. In the morning he waited with 
impatience for the signal from Colonel 
Brown, who had agreed to co-operate with 
him—but he waited in vain. He made a 
resolute defence against an attack of five 
hundred men, and it was not until his own 
party was reduced in number to thirty-one, 
that he surrendered. A moment afterwards 
a furious savage rushed towards him, and 
presented his musket with the intent of kill- 
ing him. It was only by making use of the 
body of the officer, to whom he had given his 
sword, as a shield, that he escaped being 
killed. On their arrival at the barracks in 
Montreal he met the British General Pres- 
cott. Their interview is thus given by 
Colonel Allen:— 

‘¢ He asked me whether I was that Colonel 
Allen who took Ticonderoga? I told him I 
was the very man. Then he shook his cane 
over my head, calling many hard names, 
among which he frequently used the word 
rebel, and put himself into a great rage. I 
told him he would do well not to cane me, 
for I was not accustomed to it, and shook 
my fist at him—adding, that was the beetle 
of mortality for him, if he offered to strike. 
He then ordered a sergeant’s command with 
fixed bayonets to come forward and kill 
thirteen Canadians. It cut me to the heart 
to see the Canadians in so hard a case, in 
consequence of their having been true to 
me. They were wringing their hands, say- 
ing their prayers, as I concluded, and ex- 
pected immediate death. I therefore stepped 
between the executioners and the Canadians, 
opened my clothes, and told General Pres- 
cott to thrust his bayonet into my breast, for 
I was the sole cause of the Canadians taking 
up their arms. I could, however, plainly 
discern that he was in a suspense and quan- 
dary about the matter. The general stood a 
minute, when with an oath he made the fol- 
lowing reply: ‘I will not execute you now; 
but you shall grace a halter at Tyburn.’ 
General Prescott then ordered one of his 
officers to take me on buard of the ‘ Gaspee,’ 
schooner of war, and confine me, hands and 
feet, in irons, which was done the same 
afternoon I was taken. The irons were so 
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close upon my ankles that I could not lie 
down in any other manner than on my back. 
I was put into the lowest and most wretched 
part of the vessel, where I got the favor of a 
chest to sit upon. I was confined in the 
manner I have related, on board of the ‘Gas- 
pee,’ about six weeks.”’ 

He was afterwards placed on board of a 
vessel bound for England, and on the pas- 
sage was treated with great cruelty. He 
was landed with other prisoners at Falmouth, 
in December, and lodged in Pendennis castle. 
On the eighth of January, 1776, he was put 
on board a frigate and by a circuitous route 
carried to Halifax. Nova Scotia, where he 
remained confined in jail from June to Octo- 
ber, and then removed to New York. 

On the 22d of July, 1776, Congress ‘‘ Re- 
solved, That the general commanders-in- 
chief in each department be directed to ex- 
change any officer in the British service, 
now a prisoner in any of these States, of or 
under the rank of colonel, for Col. Ethan 
Allen. 

‘¢ Resolved, That the persons taken prison- 
ers with Colonel Allen be put upon the same 
footing as those in the continental service, 
and exchanged accordingly, as opportunity 
presents. 

By order of Congress, 
JOHN HANCOCK, President.’’ 

In New York he was permitted, at times, 
to be on p&role. On the sixth of May, 1778, 
he was exchanged for the British Colonel 
Campbell, and immediately repaired to head- 
quarters, and offered his services to General 
Washington as soon as his health should be 
restored, after which he left for his home in 
Vermont, where his arrival gave his friends 
great joy, and it was announced by the dis- 
charge of cannon. Asan expression of con- 
fidence in his patriotism and military talents, 
Congress sent him a commission as colonel 
in the continental army, and the legislature 
of Vermont appointed him major-general. 
He was elected a member of the State legis- 
lature, and a special delegate to the Conti- 
nental Congress. He died at Burlington, 
Vermont, February 12, 1789, in the fifty- 
second year of his age. The State of Ver- 
mont has erected a monument to his mem- 
ory at Burlington. 
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KUNG’S UNCLE. 


BY N. P. DARLING. 


ERHAPS, my dear woman, you never 
heard of Puffingham Allgaz. Well, I 
am the identical individual. I ama family 
man. At the present moment I am living 
with my third wife. Her maiden name was 
Lucinda Pazters. She was an orphan, and 
had been disappointed in love when I met 
her. She was a bonny lass then, though she 
is more Fony than bonny now. Our son, P. 
Walter Allgaz, resembles her, especially in 
thebones. Perhaps vou have remarked this? 
I am the happy father of three children. 
The eldest, a daughter, was christened Maria 
Jane, but we call her Violet, not because she 
is very modest or unassuming, or particular- 
ly like a violet, but because—because she is 
—well, you know Lord Bundreary’s brother 
called him ‘‘ Wobert because his name was 
Fwedwick,’’ and we call her Violet because 
her name is Maria Jane. She is not perfectly 
beautiful, I confegs, although “she hath a 
pretty foot, a cherry lip,a bonny eye, a pass- 
ing pleasing tongue,’ a form celestial, and 
an immense quantity of sunny hair, which is 
quite an item in these times. She was my 
second wife’s child, and consequently is not 
too dear to my dear Lucinda, who, as I re- 
marked before, was disappointed in love in 
early youth, from the disastrous effects of 
which she has never fully recovered. 

Our second child is of the masculine gen- 
der, originally named Puffingham Walter. 
To distinguish between father and son, I in- 
tended that he should be called Walter, but 
my wife persists in calling him Puffy—not 
because he is puffy, but because he isn’t. 
Physically he is a most remarkable child, his 
hair being so unnaturally white as to give 
his head the appearance of a dandelion gone 
to seed. Then his eyes, which are blue, 
have a fashion, peculiar to themselves, of 
revolving entirely independent of each other, 
so that he in reality has the ability to ‘ look 
two ways for Sunday.’”? Moreover he has 
another peculiarity; his mother having been 
disappointed in love, it gave a twist to her 
disposition, and said twist having been trans- 
mitted to the child, it found a lodgment in 
his spinal column, and consequently he is 
forever trying to untwist himself, giving him 
the semblance of an animated corkscrew. 


As you may suppose, P. Walter is considered 
the flower of the family. 

Our third child is a girl, and was christened 
Florinda Pazters. She is a great comfort to 
her mother, as Mrs. Levengdel, the clairvoy- 
ant, assured her she would be. Yes, she is 
a great comfort to her mother—and so were 
boils to Job! 

I am not wealthy, although I live in very 
good style in a beautiful cottage at Forest 
Hill. No, I am not wealthy, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that I have carried on business 
ever since my twenty-first birthday. But I 
have succeeded beyond the most sanguine 
expectations of my friends. Yes, sir, as- 
tounding as it may seem, I have managed, 
by close attention to my business and almost 
superhuman sagacity, to sink my entire busi- 
ness capital upon two different occasions. I 
induced my creditors to accept fifty cents on 
the dollar. The inducements which I held 
out were such as they could not very well re- 
fuse. Wecalled it a compromise—I like the 
name, and, in fact, I like that way of paying 
debts. At present I am doing business upon 
capital borrowed of my father, my brother 
and my uncle, and if I succeed as well as I 
expect to, I shall soon be able to compro- 
mise with the above mentioned upon liberal 
terms—say ten percent. _ 

Now, after these few prefatory remarks, I 
will proceed with my story, which relates to 
the love of that angelic creature whom I 
have introduced above—my eldest daughter 
Violet. 

I admit that I had entertained hopes that 
she would yet do honor to the name of All- 
gaz. She had always been in the best so- 
ciety that Forest Hill afforded, and I never 
dreamed that she would step out of her own 
circle to select a husband, and therefore you 
can easily imagine my surprise when I 
learned that she had centred her affections 
upon a young man very much beneath her 
in the social scale. 

My wife was the first to enlighten me re- 
garding the state of my daughter's heart. 

‘Tt cannot be,’’ I exclaimed. 

‘¢ But it is,’’ renlied Lucinda. ‘‘She loves 
this young man, I am sure, and you know 
how an Allgaz can love.”’ 
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‘* His name, woman ?’’ J demanded. 

‘¢ Kingsley Kung.”’ 

‘““Kung? Idon’t know the family. 
business ?” 

‘‘He is a salesman in a retail boot and 
shoe store,’’ answered Lucinda. 

‘‘ Heavens! and he aspires to the hand of 
my daughter. I see it all now. He has fitted 
on her boot, and his delicate attentions have 
touched her sole. I pity her, for ‘truly in 
my youth I suffered much extremity for 
love,’ but notwithstanding my heart bleeds 
for her, I must put a stop to this. An All- 
gaz is worthy of something better than a 
Kung.”’ 

‘¢ He has called here several times,’’ my 
wife remarked. 

‘¢ And I never heard a word about it until 
thismoment. But enough, I will speak with 
her tomorrow, and forbid her, on pain of my 
everlasting displeasure, to speak to this Kung 
again.”’ 

It was Tuesday morning and my wife had 
a bad headache. She has been subject to 
hea:lache ever since she was disappointed in 
love. She was reclining on the lounge, with 
the ‘‘ infant phenomenon,” Florinda Pazters, 
in herarms. P. Walter was scattered artis- 
tically about the room, and Violet was deep 
in the contents of one of Mr. Beadle’s thrill- 
ing tales. 

‘Violet, my dear,’’ said I, ‘ will you 
please to abstract yourself from the realms 
of fancy for one moment, as I wish to have 
some conversation with you ?”’ 

‘* Well, father;’’ and the lovely girl turned 
her soft eyes upon me and closed her book. 

‘‘T understand that you have received at- 
tentions from a certain person called Kung, 
and I understand moreover that you have 
encouraged these attentions. Have I been 
tightly informed ? ” 

‘*T love him, father.’’ 

‘* Love him! ”’ 

“Yes, father. I knew you would think 
only of his poverty, but I thought if we could 
only marry, you would then forgive us, take 
us home, and board us for nothing, just as 
they do in novels,’’? answered Violet, with 
charming simplicity. 

‘Marry him? Impossible. 
never be his wife.”’ 

‘¢ But I have promised to,”’ she cried. 

‘¢¢ Unheedful vows may heedfully be 
broken,’’’ I returned. ‘*No, I can never 
sanction such a marriage as this, my child. 
Do you realize who you are? Methinks you 
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do not—no, you cannot. Hal the idea of 
your marrying Kingsley Kung! You mate 
with a Kung—the peerless daughter of Puff- 
ingham Allgaz—why, it is preposterous! ”’ 

Violet sobbed. 

‘¢ My dear girl,’ I continued, putting on 
my benign aspect, and stroking my red and 
yellow whiskers, ‘‘ I cannot really blame him 
for loving you, for you were born to be loved. 
You are indeed a lovely female, and so was 
your mother (here Lucinda winced). I 
loved her—but who was she? She was the 
daughter of Judge Sponger, and consequent- 
ly my equal. Your grandmother was Ruby 
Sponger, once the belle of Jungston. Re- 
member your descent, my love; remember 
your grandfather and grandmother, and also 
remember that you are an Allgaz, and forget 
this vile plebeian.” 

‘¢ But Kingsley loves me so,’’ she urged. 

‘“T admit that, mydear. Iam willing that 
he should continue to love you; but although 
a cat can look at a king, it isn’t to be sup- 
posed that the said king would allow any of 
his kin to marry grimalkin.”’ 

‘Oh, father, I ca—can’t give him up‘ ”’ 
sobbed Maria Jane. 

‘Then thou dost not love the author of 
thy being, girl. Ask yourself if you owe me 
nothing. Ah, that it should come to this,”’ 
I groaned. ‘‘Oh, my daughter, may you 
never ‘feel how sharper than a serpent’s 
tooth it is to have a thankless child.’ ”° 

‘¢ Tt will mike any othe: sacrifice, father.”’ 

‘¢T will accept none but this—Kung or 
nothing.” 

For a moment the silence was unbroken, 
save by the yells of the ‘‘infant phenomenon”’ 
and the shouts of P. Walter, who was seated 
upon the piano, playing that he was foreman 
of “* Tiger No. 2,”’ and was madly rushing to 
a fire. 

‘‘ Violet,’ said I, ‘‘ we shall be pleased to 
hear from you.”’ 

By a mighty effort she calmed her emo- 
tions and spoke :— 

“ Father, I will see Kingsley’? —— 

‘¢ Never again, Violet.” 

‘ But I must. I will see him, and tell 
him that I can never, never, never be his.” 

Then she burst into tears and burst out of 
the room. As the door closed behind her a 
scrap of paper fell to the floor. P. Walter 
picked it up and gave it to me. 

‘¢ What’s that ?”’ inquired Lucinda. 

‘“A piece of torn paper that Violet 
dropped.”’ 
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* But it has been written ypon ? ”’ 

“Yes.” J looked atit carefully, but could 
make no:hing of it at first, but a name caught 
my eye. ‘‘ Ha! here is a fragment of a let- 
ter, and by heavens, ’tis from Kingsley 
Kung!’’ I cried, turning to Lucinda. 

‘Read it,’ said she, for you must know 
she has a great fondness for love-letters 
since she was disappointed. 

“°Tis torn so that 1 can make nothing of 
it. But hold—what’s this?’ And I read, 
‘“T have just come into possession of half a 
million of money ’?—— 

‘Half a million of money!’ screamed 
Lucinda. 

‘Half a million of money!’’ yelled P. 
Walter. 

“Tt can’t be true,’ said my wife. 

‘There it isin black and white. But who 
could have left him so much property ?”’ I 
asked. 

‘Violet said that he had a rich uncle in 
the East Indies,’’ Lucinda observed. 

‘¢ Lately deceased, no doubt,’’ I suggested. 

“Leaving his entire property to Mr. 
Kung. Is it possible, Puffingham, that you 
can be so cruel to Violet? Will you persist 
in breaking Violet’s heart?’’ asked my 
wife. 

‘* Lucinda, don’t talk tome so. You know 
what a tender-hearted creature lam. Half 
amillion of money! You know I am think- 

ing only of Violet’s happiness.”’ 

‘‘From what I have seen of Mr. Kung, I 
take him to be a very fine young man,”’ ob- 
served my wife, quietly. 

‘“*T dare say Mr. Kung has some excellent 
qualities,’* I returned. 

“Tf I am any judge of character, he will 
make a good husband,”’’ said she. 

‘Quite likely, my dear.”’ 

‘‘And perhaps Violet couldn’t do better.” 

‘‘ Perhaps she couldn’t.”’ 

‘I fear you were too hasty, Puffingham.”’ 

“TI fear I was, Lucinda. Upon more ma- 
ture deliberation, I am sure of it. I—half 
a million of money! Upon my word, Lu- 
cinda, the more I think about Mr. Kung, the 
better I like him.”’ 

‘‘And so do I,” rejoined my wife. 

‘‘And I think he’s just the man to make 
Violet happy.”’ 

“T always thought so,’’ cried Lucinda. 
‘“ Shall I call Violet ? ”’ 

‘*} think you had better. 
of money! Yes, call Violet.” 

In tears she came. Sorrow had already 


Half a million 
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begun its work, and her nose was even now 
red and swollen with grief. I folded her in 
my arms, and dried her tears with my hand- 
kerchief. 

‘No more tears,’’ I whispered. 

‘* But, father, I love him.”’ 

‘‘ That’s right, my dear girl. You must 
continue to love him with all your might.”’ 

She raised her eyes to mine in mute aston- 
ishment. 

‘‘Continue to love him—I command you 
to love him.”’ 

‘* But, father ’>—— 

“It’s all right, my dear girl. I only 
wished to test the strength of your affec- 
tions.”’ 

‘‘ And may I marry Kingsley ?’’ cried 
Violet, throwing her arms around my neck. 

‘Tf he asks you to, but he must not be co- 
erced,’’ I returned. 

‘* He has asked me.”’ 

‘Then marry him, by all means. I will 
never stand between two such loving 
hearts.”’ 

‘¢ Oh, thank you, father.”’ 

“Not at all, my dear. I have only done 
my duty. Go, my daughter; be a Kung and 
be happy. Accept my blessing.” 

Violet retired. 

I turned to Lucinda, who still reclined on 
the lounge. 

‘‘Tt seems like a dream,’’ she murmured. 
‘¢ Can it be possible ? ”’ 

‘‘It is a happy reality, my ilove. Madame 
Levingdel’s prediction is to be verified. 
You remember that she told me, while in a 
state of clairvoyance, that I should become 
very wealthy, sometime between the forty- 
second and forty third year of my life. The 
veil is lifted—the way is clear. It is through 
Kung that this wealth is tocome. Let the 
wedding take place as soon as possible, and 
in the meantime, ‘O lady fortune, stand you 
auspicious! ’*’ 

That evening Mr. Kung called. 

‘¢ Father,” said Violet, ‘‘ this is my heart’s 
elected.”’ 

I took him by the hand. I could have 
embraced him—I could have kissed him— 
for his uncle, but I didn’t. I took his hand 
and smiled (you never saw mc smile ?) and 
then I spoke. 

‘*Mr. Kung,” said I, ‘lovest thou my 
daughter ? ”’ 

He blushed, but answered not—his feel- 
ings overcame him. 


‘s Violet,” said I, ‘‘come hither, come 
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hither, my daughter fair.”” I placed her 
hand in his. ‘ Take her, for she is thine.”’ 

‘¢ My Kingsley, oh, my Kung!’’ murmured 
Violet, while tears of joy ran down her 
checks. 

‘* Now all the blessings of a glad father 
compass thee about, my chil lren.”’ 

‘Oh, that I had words to thank you for 
this, Mr. Allgaz,” said Kingsley. 

‘¢ Never mind the thanks, my boy. Love 
her—be kind to her. Buy her a new dress 
every fortnight, and a new bonnet every 
month, and all will be well.”’ 

Kingsley having promised to do all in his 
power to make his wife happy, we left the 
lovers alone, and Lucinda and I retired to 
think upon the glorious future in store for 
the Allgaz family. 

Preparations for the wedding were made 
as rapidly as possible. All the dressmakers 
and cooks at Forest Hill were engaged. 
Silks, satins, muslins, lace and linen filled 
the house, and Lucinda omitted her regular 
headache for three weeks in succession. 

Meantime I made inquiries about Kung, 
and learned that he had left his late em- 
ployer without giving him any reason for se 
doing. 

‘¢He may have obtained a situation more 
agreeable to him,” said the man of leather. 

‘-And possibly a large fortune has fallen 
to him, from an uncle in the East,’’ I re- 
marked. 

‘‘T never thought of that,’’ returned the 
gentleman. ‘* Yes, he had an uncle in the 
East.”’ 

‘* To be sure,”’ said I. 

‘‘And Kingsley was sule heir ? ”’ 

‘* Nothing more certain, sir.’’ 

‘‘ Egad, you’re right!’’? exclaimed he of 
the boots and shoes. 

‘“‘Of course I am;’’ and of course I was. 
I went home perfectly satisfied with my 
inquiries. 

At last the happy day arrived. The sun 
never shone brighter. Everything was 
lovely, and all was joy and gladness in the 
house of Allgaz. The birds sang until they 
were hoarse—sang until they cracked their 
little throats, and still they continued to 
sing; and the bees hummed and wiggled 
their little tails with delight, as they roved 
from flower to flower; and still the sun shone 
brightly. 

Everything was in readiness. The draw- 
ing-room was decorated with the flags of all 
nations, and our little son, P. Walter, 
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dressed in flesh-colored tights, with a pair of 
pasteboard wings fastened to his shoulders, 
was placed upon a pedestal in one corner of 
the room, armed with a bow and arrow to 
represent Cupid. Ata preconcerted signal, 
he was to draw his bow, holding the arrow 
pointed at the happy pair. 

The guests began to arrive. First came 
the Allgazs, then the Pazters, then the 
Spongers, and then the Forest Hill brass 
band, which was stationed in the front yard, 
under the drawing-room windows. Then 
came the butcher, the baker, the candlestick- 
maker, and the minister, the latter arriving 
just as the clock struck ten, which was the 
hour appointed for the commencement of 
the marriage ceremony. 

Suddenly there is an ominous silence 
throughout the room, and then with a great 
crash of cymbals and rattle of drums, the 
band strikes up ‘‘ Haste to the Wedding,” . 
and Kingsley Kung with Violet leaning 
upon his arm marches into the room, fol- 
lowed by the bridesmaids and groomsmen. 
They take their places, the signal is given, 
and Cupid, alias Puffy, draws his bow. 

*Tis a scene never to be forgotten. | 
gaze enraptured. Allis hushed. The eyes 
of the guests are fixed upon the bride. She 
is perfectly dazzling in her proud beauty. 
Her beautiful eyes shine with unwonted 
brilliancy, and her long, cream-colored hair 
is coiled around her organ of self-esteem, in 
imitation of the old-fashioned straw bec- 
hive, while from behind her starboard ear 
depends a long tress of tangled hair, which 
she has forgotten to comb or curl, because 
it is the fashion. 

The ceremony proceeds. I give away the 
bride; the ring is placed upon her finger, 
and then, just as the minister pronounces 
them one flesh, Cupid, who has become 
weary of holding the bow-string taut, lets it 
slip, and the arrow flies on its course, 
strikes Kung on the nose, glances, and 
lodges in Violet’s hair, causing considerable 
confusion, but no serious damage. 

The regular kissing ceremony having been 
gone through with, the carriage which is to 
convey the bride and bridegroom to the 
depot, from whence they are to proceed 
upon their wedding tour, is announced at 
the door. 

I felt that I must see Kingsley for one 
moment, and so I called him into another 
room where Violet was taking leave of her 
mother. | 
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‘* Kingsley, my dear fellow,” said I, ‘‘ now 
that it is all over, and you are my son-in-law, 
I can speak freely with you.” 

‘ Certainly,” answered Kung, drawing on 
his gloves. 

“As soon as you return from this little 
jaunt, I should like to m+vke arrangements 
for taking you into business with me. Real- 
ly, now, I don’t think you can do better.” 

‘“How can I thauk you, Mr. Allgaz?”’ 
cried Kingsley, grasping my hand. 

Thank me? Oh, never mindthat. But 
I say, my dear boy, if you could make it 
convenient, while you are away — I’m 
pinched just a little for money at present— 
and if I could draw on you, say for three or 
four thousand, I ’>—— 

‘‘Three or four thousand! ”’ 
Kung. 

‘“‘A mere nothing for you, I’m sure,”’ I 
returned. 

‘*Mere nothing! 
facetious, I see.’ 

‘‘How’s your uncle?’ I asked, with a 
smile. 

“Uncle? I’ve no uncle.” 

‘“‘In the East, I mean.”’ 

‘“Ha, ha, ha! So you’ve heard of that 
joke, have you?’ cried my son-in-law. 


exclaimed 
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“A joke, sir? I think it is becoming se- 
rious. Explain, if you please.”’ 

‘“Why, you see, sir, Iam not aware that [ 
have a single living relative; but the boys at 
the shop finding out that the Prince Regent 
of China bore the name of Kung, immedi- 
ately dubbed him my uncle, and since that 
time I am often spoken of as the young gen- 
tleman who has a rich uncle in the East.”’ 

Lucinda gasped for breath. 

‘¢ Perhaps, sir,’’ I cried, ‘‘ you’ll say next 
that you are not worth half a million. You'll 
say that’s a joke.”’ 

‘*Q father, let me explain,” said Violet, 
coming forward, ‘‘It was all my fault. I 
loved him so I could not give himup. I 
dropped that bit of paper purposely. The 
words that misled you so, referred to a book, 
a novel, entitled ‘ Half a Million of Money.’ 
You will forgive us ? ” 

‘* Never! ’’? I shrieked. 
Kung and go to—China! ”’ 

They went to Saratoga instead. I have 
never seenthem since. I have no desire to, 
though I understand that they have returned 
to Forest Hill, and that he has obtained an 
excellent situation, and is doing well. 

As for me, I am completely crushed. 
You will admit that it was a stunning blow. 


‘Go! take your 
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LASH upon flash,— 

Peal upon peal,— 
The elements clash ; 
The strong oaks ree) 
And sway in the breeze 
The wood-land trees; 
Boughs tremble, leaves quiver, 
The earth seems to shiver; 
The wild winds rise ; 
In clouds the dust flies, 
Till from black, shrouded skies, 
In torrents the rain 
Pours, o’er hill and plain; 
While the gale 
Drives the hail, 
Till the flash 
And the crash 
Come blended in one, 
With the storm well begun. 
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More slowly the rain 

Now falls on the plain; 
More slowly the crash 
Follows the flash ; 

More distant the rumble 
And rattle and grumble 

Of the thunder’s roar; 

And the sun once more 
Shines as before, 

While a glad surprise 

In the eastern skies 

Greets the watching eyes, 
Where the rainbow appears 
In the storm-cloud’s tears,— 
Heaven's face appears, 

All smiles and tears; 

Like a girl,—the weather 
Laughs and weeps together. 
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ESSIE MANNING was the latest to 
join our little party at L———, the 
rest having been gathered nearly a fortnight. 
Indeed, we almost despaired of her coming, 
when one lovely August evening a carriage 
drew up at the door, and a small figure de- 
scended in the face and eyes of our whole 
clan. 

Some of the girls might have shown as 
pretty and neatly-kooted a foot, or as im- 
pudent a hat with a shining plume of heron 
feathers, or as modestly stylish a travelling 
dress; but such a lovely oval face was no- 
where else to be seen, and such a braid of 
rich bronze hair as drooped on her neck 
could not be bought for money. 

Bessie was received with acclamations, 
and made lionne of at once. Sade Philips, 
the laziest girl in the township, toted up- 
stairs with her hat, mantle, gloves and para- 
sol. Fanny Leighton chattered to her, and 
told everything we had seen, done, been, 
and suffered during the fortnight we had 
already passed ‘‘in the bush.’? Everybody 
did something, even the gentlemen. - 

‘‘ These wheel around a sofa, or a chair, 
And these conduct her there! ”’ 

There was, however, one exception to the 
general usefulness. Frank Marshall, after 
rising with the rest, and wasting a bow and 
smile on the desert air—for Miss Besste did 
not seem to perceive him—and, after stand- 
ing first on one foot and then the other, in 
readiness for action, at length seated himself 
again, and surveyed proccedings in a com- 
posed and philosophical manner. 

And this is the place to say a word about 
Mr. Marshall. In person he is rather small, 
slight, quick in his motions, fair-haired, and 
golden moustache. If you want to you can 
say that his eyes are a very little under- 
sized, but they are deep-blue, beautifully 
shaped, and as clear as crystals. Not much 
that goes on within their ken escapes those 
glancing orbs. It will not do to omit the 
nose, for, after all, therein consists Mr. 
Marshall’s strongest characteristics. It is 
slightly Roman, and just escapes being too 
prominent. Napoleon I., who chose his 
generals by their noses, would have known 

hat this nose indicated a bold and adventur- 


ous spirit, inclined to open out a path where- 
ever he should choose to go; a good planner, 
too, capable of arranging ways and means, 
and, more than all, a chronic perseverance 
that did not know how to turn back. 

In short, Mr. Frank Marshall was a refined 
Yankee, generous, but not to a fault, tal- 
ented, but not a genius. enthusiastic, but 
not gushing, and quite able and determined 
to make his way in the world. Indeed, he 
had made his way already, at five-and-twen- 
ty, to a fine position as a lawyer. Cases 
were coming faster and faster, and green- 
backs began to drop by thousands into his 
hand. 

Being a little over-worked and bilious, and 
being, moreover, strongly coaxed by Aunt 
Marshall and Cousin Fanny Leighton, the 
busy lawyer had forsaken his office for a few 
weeks, and was now taking his first vacation 
for several years. And while we have been 
talking about him, he has been watching the 
great to-do about Miss Manning, his grad- 
ual decrease of composure evinced by the 
severe pulling his moustache was getting. 

‘¢ Perhaps I don’t rightly remember the 
wording of the first commandment,”’ he said. 
‘‘T hope nobody’s breaking it. Isn’t there 
something about ‘bowing down and serv- 
ing?’ Miss Manning, are you willing to 
run the risk of being accessory to such an 
infringement of the decalogue ?”’ 

Bessie pouted at him. ‘‘ You may keep 
the commandments, if you want to.”’ 

‘¢ Besides,’’? interposed Charlie Marshall, 
Frank’s cousin, ‘‘ the prohibition extends to 
gods, but makes no mention of goddesses.”’ 

“You ought not to speak lightly of such 
things,’? says Aunt Marshall. ‘‘ Come to 
supper now.” . 

After supper there was a grand council to 
settle what was to be done next day, and it 
seemed natural that Bessie, since she had 
missed a fortnight’s pleasure, should have 
the say. 

But the girl seemed a little out of sorts, 
for some reason. She would rather not de- 
cide; they knew best; yes, drives were 
pleasant; yes, sails were pleasant also; pic- 
nics were not unpleasant; she had no pre- 
ference, etc. 
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Frank Marshali ran his slight fingers 
through his hair, tapped the door-step with 
the heel of his boot, and finally broke 
out: — 

‘*T move somebody decide, or [ shall do 
so. Miss Manning is highly satisfactory, no 
doubt; indeed, I know but one thing equally 
so, and that is Antony’s description of a 
crocodile: ‘ It is shaped, sir, like itself; and 
it is as broad as it hath breadth; it is just as 
high as it is, and moves with its own organs; 
it lives by that which nourisheth it; and the 
elements once out of it, it transmigrates.’ 
‘What color is it of ?’ asks somebody. ‘Of 
its own color, too.” Now, Antony and Miss 
Manning are both delightfully lucid and sug- 
gestive; but I want to know what we are to 
do tomorrow. Let somebody say. One, 
two, three! ’’ 

A silence—Miss Manning with very red 
cheeks, and a flash in her hazel eyes. 

‘‘Then I propose climbing the bluff, tak- 
ing our luncheon along, and a spy-glass. I 
shouldn’t be surprised if we could see the 
coast of Ireland from the brow of that rock. 
If anybody objects, let him speak now, or 
forever after hold her peace. I’ve divided 
the genders, you see, after the manner of 
Dr. Holmes.’’ 

“I think it too warm for such a climb,” 
said Bessie, promptly. ‘‘We will go out on 
the pond and fish all day.” 

The young lawyer bowed profoundly. 

‘* I knew that would bring a decision,”’ he 
said. ‘*We will, then, fish tomorrow, ladies 
and gentlemen. Nothing would have tempt- 
ed me to climb the bluff. Had you accepted 
my proposal, I should have remained at 
home to write letters, and then started out 
fishing just as soon as your backs were 
turned.”’ 

The next morning at seven the party 
started, driving four miles through the fresh 
coolness, and getting a fine appetite for the 
breakfast which they were to take with them 
and eat in the house provided for picnics. 
Nothing could be lovelier than this drive 
through the green shadows of the woods, 
with the golden sunlight plashing through 
in a shining rain, the brooks murmuring and 
gurgling at the roadside, and the wild birds 
flitting about, evidently full of highly impor- 
tant business. To those just from the noise 
and heat of the city it. was delicious. 

There was, besides, another and a most 
unique view of creation to be taken from the 
carriage. Looking through the bright crim- 


son glass at the back, one beheld a sky of 
dazzling purple, over which floated beautiful 
rose-colored clouds. The trees were almost 
black either side the deep orange of the road, 
and the streams were wine. A rosy flame 
flickered in place of air, and the clouds at the 
horizon were blood-red. 

Bessie Manning, radiant with delight at 
the scene, looked and admired incessantly 
for three miles, then sank back in her seat 
with half-closed eyes. 

‘*You may continue driving for six months 
without stopping,’ she said. 

The picnic house on the shore of the pond 
was a long, rough building containing a 
dining-room and kitchen. Here our party 
merrily cooked and ate their breakfast, 
walked a while under the shading oak trees, 
then betook them to their boats. Bessie 
was the only one of the party who had never 
fished before, but she promised to be an apt 
pupil. To be sure, she covered her face and 
shuddered when the wriggling worm was 
drawn on to the hook; but, the bait once 
over, she sat in the most watchful quiet, 
gently feeling the line, and jerking at the 
slightest nibble. 

Mrs. Marshall sat managing three lines, 
and drawing in hideous horn-pout in rapid 
succession. Sade and Fanny had each 
caught a brim about as large as a good sized 
oyster. Charlie Marshall had some of the 
loveliest perch leaping at the end of his line 
every moment; and Frank, besides various 
other prizes, had drawn in a large eel which 
kept the ladies in continual terror by per- 
sisting in coming out of the tank, and 
squirming about their feet with its pointed 
nose and snaky body. There was no way to 
escape it except by tucking their feet up on 
the seat, which the girls did, Mrs. Marshall 
being too old a sportswoman for such non- 
sense. 

An hour passed, and still no sure bite for 
Bessie. In vain Charlie baited her hook in 
the most alluring manner. The round eyes 
under the water seemed to see the point 
through all its disguises, and getting astern 
of the peril, quietly nibbled off the worm, 
giving a little pull to indicate that though 
‘‘chanticleer was very good,’’ they would 
like more. 

In spite of the perpetual quarrel that was 
waged between the two, Frank could not but 
admire Bessie’s patience and swectness 
under her really provoking luck. Her per- 
severance pleased him, too. No sign or 
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word of giving up, but the same careful, de- 
termined ‘try, try again.”’ 

‘‘There’s grit in that girl,’’ he thought, 
pulling a shiner from his hook. ‘‘And I 
believe her little pettish ways are just put 
on. Gracious! what a braid of hair that is! 
and it all grows on her head.”’ 

‘‘Are you sure that my line is the right 
length, Charlie?’ asked Bessie. ‘And do 
I catch it just right? It is strange I get 
nothing.”’ 

Charlie examined, and pronounced it all 
right. 

‘Tf it is luck, I can tire it out,’’ she said; 
‘but if I am making any mistakes, I want 
to rectify them.” 

‘‘That’s the way to talk?” 
Frank, with enthusiasm. 

Bessie glanced at him in surprise, smiling 
involuntarily. It was the first time he had 
commended her, and he really seemed to 
mean it. At the instant that they ex- 
changed that glance of mutual surprise and 
pleasure, the line between the girl’s rosy 
fingers felt a little tug, then a big one, and 
a succession of ‘long pulls, and strong 
pulls, and pulls all together,” as she drew it 
in with main strength, her face flushed with 
excitement. 

‘‘ Hullo! Bessie’s got abite,”’ cried Char- 
lie, busy with his own line. 

All three of Mrs. Marshall’s lines were 
wiggling. Fanny was catching at her hand- 
kerchief, which had fallen overboard, Sade 
was trying to get her first perch off the hook, 
and Frank was eagerly drawing up some 
flouncing prize, so our young novice was left 
to try unassisted. 

The line shortened; there was a glitter 
and flash in the sunshine, a cry from Bessie, 
and a splendid pickerel swung up, fastened 
to a little shiner who had swallowed her 
bait. 

‘‘O Frank! Frank!’ cried Bessie, spring- 
ing to her feet on the seat, as the captured 
fish swung the line about, and seemed to fly 
into her face. 

The railing was low, the pickerel was 
large and furious, and the first thing Bessie 
knew, she was over the low railing, and the 
waters of the pond closed over her. 

In an instant there was another plunge 
among the astonished fishes. Frank Mar- 
shall, a capital swimmer, threw off his coat, 
leaped into the water, and in a minute had 
brought the half-insensible girl to the boat. 
They got her in, rubbed her hands, talked, 
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cried, and finally took in their anchor and 
started for the shore. 

Bessie opened her eyes, lifted her head 
from Mrs. Marshall’s arm, choked a little, 
and gasped :— 

‘‘ Have you got the fish ? ”” 

There was a chorus of joyful laughter. 

‘¢ Yes,”’ cried Frank, ‘‘ we’ve got the fish, 
and it’s the most splendid pickerel I ever 
saw. You’re the leader today. You’ve 
beaten my eel out of sight.”’ 

‘¢Can’t—can’t I sec it,” asked Bessie, as 
a mother might ask to see her first child. 

Charlie uncovered the tank and displayed 
the beautiful prize, panting in the midst of 
the smaller fry, its brilliant coloring glis- 
tening like jewels in the light. Bessie 
looked with proud eyes, then, with a sigh of 
satisfaction, she sank back into Mrs. Mar- 
shall’s lap. 

‘*By George! isn’t this romantic?” 
thought Frank, tugging away at the oars. 
‘‘T have saved her life! They don’t know 
that it was a close shave. If that cramp had 
caught me when I grabbed at her, instead of 
when they were getting her in, I don’t know 
what would have happened. That was the 
deepest part of the pond, and Charlie can 
swim no more than acat. I say, wouldn’t 
it be romantic, if we should ’”—— 

Here Mr. Frank Marshall’s thoughts got 
into a whirl, as though some rose-colored 
tornadv had come down and brought a sort 
of ecstatic chaos with it. Before he had got 
himself into statu quo, they had reached the 
landing. 

Bessie threw off the invalid at once, 
marching steadily out of the boat, though in 
a very limp state as regarded drapery, and a 
very squasy state about the feet. A change 
of dress was procured from a farm-house 
near, and when the young men, after being 
rigidly excluded from the building, and or- 
dered to amuse themselves picking huckle- 
berries, were at last invited in to a steaming 
chowder, with coffee and various other re- 
freshments, the young city lady met them 
robed in one of the farmer’s wife’s dresses, 
a stiff bombazine, with long, awkward 
sleeves that reached beyond her finger-tips; 
with a back so broad, and a waist so large, 
that one wondered where inside of it Bessie 
was to be found. Blue cotton stockings, 
and half-high shoes which their wearer was 
continually losing off, completed the cos- 
tume. If anybody had thought of being 
sentimental or tragical, it would have been 
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impossible under the circumstances, and 
farce ruled the day. 

Bessie would fain have had them go out 
on the water again, but they would not hear 
to it. 

After dinner, and after the clothes were 
dried and changed, and they had strolled out 
in the beautiful oak groves, they started for 
home. But first Bessie had tried to make 
her acknowledgments to Frank Marshall. 

‘It is easy to laugh,’’ she said, after some 
nonsense about her getting so impatient for 
a bite that she went to the bottom to get one. 
‘But it is no laughing matter. I might 
easily have been drowned; and I never shall 
forget, Mr. Marshali, that you saved my life.”’ 

She held her hand out to Frank as they 
stood together under the trees, and her fair 
face was very serious and earnest. 

‘I shall be glad to have you remember me 
any way that is friendly,’’ he said, holding 
the hand a minute. ‘ And I’m glad I was 
able to wipe out some of my sius toward you. 
I’ve been a brute toward you sometimes, and 
have done the most ungentlemanly things. 
I owe you an apology, and I hope you will 
forgive me.’ 

He was so much in earnest that there were 
actually tears in his eyes. 

‘Oh, I was provoking and supercilious,”’ 
cried Bessie, impulsively. ‘‘ It was my fault, 
and I am sorry. You see, I thought you 
looked on me as a chit of a girl who had no 
sense or wit, and it made me feel cross. See, 
they are calling us.’”? And having made 
their mutual confessions, the young people 
joined their friends, walking up the green 
arm-in-arm, and feeling the most perfect 
satisfaction with each other. 

Let alone our friends for teaching us the 
difference between friendship and love. 
There is no knowing how long Bessie Man- 
ning might have gone on rejoicing in ** Mr. 
Marshall’s kindness,’? wondering how she 
could ever have thought him sarcastic, look- 

ing forward to the time when they would 
both be back in the city, where he was sure 
to be just like a brother to her—there is no 
knowing how long this enthusiastic platonism 
might have gone on, had not the other young 
ladies begun to indulge in sundry pleasant- 
ries, relative to the young gentleman’s very 


anxious solicitude for Miss Manning’s health 
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and safety, and to make inquiries as to Mr. 
Marshall’s opinion of ‘‘ bowing down and 
serving,’’? had not Charlie made everlasting 
references to ‘‘ that pickerel ’’ as the founder 
of a dynasty,and advised his cousin to adopt 
the fish in his coat of arms, had not even 
Mrs. Marshall smilingly surmised, when 
there began to be talk of going home, that 
she should see Dessie the next summer “‘ if 
Frank comes,”? and taken to praising her 
nephew when alone with her young visitor. 

Well, of course there were indignant de- 
nials, and at length the open friendship was 
at an end, and reserves and all sorts of ab- 
surdities and heart-aches, and, finally, the 
very night before they left their summer re- 
treat, a grand explanation. Bessie had 
thought that Frank was disgusted with this 
nonsense they were always talking, and de- 
termined to let him see that she did not de- 
sire to appear intimate with him; and Frank 
thought that Bessie read his wishes, and 
meant to discourage him. 

Of course there could be but one ending. 
When the young people returned, Mr. Mar- 
shall called on Mr. Manning, and had a con- 
fidential conversation with him which had a 
rose-colored ending. A year or two after, 
the following results might have been seen. 

A stylish little room, which answered for 
sitting and dining-room, in a nice house in a 
highly respectable street in New York; a 
round table before the fire, on which is set a 
pretty dessert, the dinner having been re- 
moved; a gentleman in dressing-gown and 
slippers reading the evening papers, reading 
aloud when he comes to any item interesting 
to the feminine mind; opposite him a fair 
young matron, who looks very girlish, not- 
withstanding her assumption of dignity. By 
the side of the lady, who is engaged in some 
light sewing, lies on the carpet a marvel- 
lously tiny little baby sock, of blue and white 
wool. 

‘Oh!’ said the gentleman, dropping his 
paper, ‘* I got a message from Aunt Marshall 
today, and she says she’ll come in for a short 
visit, if we will go out to her next summer. 
What do you say to it?” 

‘¢ Well,’ says Mrs. Bessie, ‘‘ I think there 
couldn’t be a better place for the baby.”’ 

So it seems ‘‘ that pickerel’’ did found a 
dynasty. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ 
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BEPORTED BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS. 


HERE come some of the ‘ Young Folks,’ 
Mary, go and let them in,”’ said Mrs. 
Johnson, as the door-bell sent forth a merry 
peal, reminding them that Tuesday evening 
had arrived again. 

Mary went to the door, and could see no 
one there, but just then a musical little laugh 
burst out from behind a lilac bush, and three 
or four of the ‘‘ Young Folks” made their 
appearance. They had hardly got inside the 
door when voices were heard on the steps, 
and another delegation announced itself. 

It was not long ere the members were all 
assembled in the library, cordially greeting 
each other, and chatting as merrily as pos- 
sible, until the president rapped on the table 
and called them to order, when every one 
took a seat, and listened to the reading of 
the journal by the secretary, as usual. 

Then Nathan Pillsbury arose, and stated 
that he had written a story upon the ‘“‘Danger 
cf Keeping Bad Company,”’’ and if agreeable 
to the rest, he would read it aloud. Of 
course every one assented. So Nathan drew 
from his pocket a roll of manuscript tied up 
with a blue ribbon. Untying it, he smoothed 
out ‘he paper, and commenced to read: — 

‘¢In the pleasant village of Chester, away 
up among the hills of the Old Granite State, 
lived Mr. Penniman with his wife and three 
children. Horace, the eldest, was a stout, 
bright-looking lad, fond of play, and very 
wilful, often giving his father a great deal of 
trouble by his disobedience and perverseness. 
The other two children were girls, named 
Fannie and Sarah. Mr. Penniman’s house 
was a fine, old-fashioned, square-built man- 
sion, with a large, unfinished garret where 
the children could have splendid times play- 
ing, when the weather would not permit 
them to go out of doors. Then there was a 
great burn, with a long shed connecting it 
with the house, and behind the barn was a 
beautiful garden, which in the summer time 
was filled with gay flowers and luscious fruit. 

‘‘Horace Penniman was a great favorite 
with the boys, for they liked to play ‘ hide- 
and-go-seek ’ in his barn, or ‘I spy the bull’ 
in the garden, and Horace was always good- 
natured, and let his guests have pretty much 
their own way. All the boys that came to 
play with Horace, Mr. Penniman approved 
of, except one, and that was Jack Bulger, 


and the reason he objected to him was be- 
cause Jack had the reputation of being a 
‘rowdy boy.’ Now it happened, unfortun- 
ately, that this Jack Bulger was the very boy 
Horace liked the best. and thought the most 
of. Jack had been a voyage to sea, and had 
learned lots of slang phrases and nautical 
expressions, which made the boys think he 
was very clever, and so they tried to act and 
talk like him. 

‘¢ After Mr. Penniman had forbidden Jack 
to come to his house, Horace used to slip 
away and meet this boy, and accompany him 
into the country on long walks, and listen to 
the wonderful stories of his travels on sea 
and land. Horace knew that he was disobey- 
ing his father, but he persuaded himself that 
there was no harm in going with Jack, and 
he thought his father very unreasonable to 
make any objections. 

‘“‘'When Jack Bulger first returned from 
sea, he went to school in the same school- 
house with Horace; but he had not been 
there more than three days when he had 
broken nearly every rule, and at last the 
teacher resolved to punish him, but Jack 
jumped out of a window, and never went to 
school again. The school-master was rather 
glad at getting rid of such a troublesome 
scholar, so he did not endeavor to recall him. 
The boys all thought this was a famous ex- 
ploit, and wished that they could shake off 
the school-master’s yoke so easily. Bulger 
after this was a greater hero than ever. 

‘One evening Mr Penniman said to his 
son, ‘ Horace, 1 wish you would take this 
book down to your Aunt Rhoda’s; she sent 
for it today, and I could not find it then, but 
here it is, and give her my thanks for it.’ 

‘* Horace was very glad of an opportunity 
to visit his aunt, so he got his cap, and was 
soon on his way. While passing down a 
shady Ine he heard his name called softly, 
and looking around, he spied his friend Jack 
Bulger right behind him. 

‘** Halloa, Horace,’ said Jack, ‘you are 
just the one I want to see. Where are you 
going ?’ 

‘‘¢Down to Aunt Rhoda’s, to carry this 
book,’ replied Elorace. 

‘* * Wold on a minute,’ continued Jack, ‘ I 
want you to do something for me. I’ve got 
to go down to old Dayton’s grocery, and per- 
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haps my father may be down that way, and 
I’ve a particular reason for his not seeing 
me, 80 if you will lend me your jacket and 
cap afew minutes, I will run down there 
and come right back here again.’ 

‘“<But I’ve got to carry this book to my 
Aunt Rhoda’s,’ said Horace. 

‘““*Q well! you can carry it just as well 
with my jacket and hat on; she won’t notice 
it,’ said Jack. 

‘‘So Horace made the exchange—a little 
reluctantly, for he thought that Aunt Rhoda 
might inquire of him about his clothes, but 
he wanted to oblige Jack. He watched his 
friend until he was out of sight, and then 
concluded to sit down and wait for his re- 
turn, but second thoughts prompted him to 
go to his aunt’s first, and leave the book, and 
he back in time to meet Bulger. 

‘‘ Horace then hastened to his aunt’s, and 
being in too much hurry to stop, he merely 
laid the book on the sofa in the hall, and ran 
back to the place where Bulger was to meet 
him. It was quite dark, and Horace sat 
down on a stone to wait. He wondered what 
detained Jack so long, and began to feel un- 
easy as he thought of the possibility of his 
having togo home with Jack Bulger’s clothes 
on. After waiting for nearly half an hour, 
he heard a noise behind him, and Jack jumped 
over the fence, and stood before him. 

“Are you tired of waiting, Horace?’ 
asked Jack, commencing to take off his 
jacket. 

‘*Yes; I did not know where you had 
gone to. LIought to have been home half an 
hour ago,’ replied Horace, also taking off 
his jacket. 

“In a few minutes the boys were each 
dressed in his own suit, and they then set 
out for home. After walking a short dis- 
tance, Horace’s attention was attracted by a 
peculiar light which appeared a few rods be- 
fore them; it would brighten up an instant, 
and then subside. 

“* What is that light, Jack ?’ asked Hor- 
ace; ‘it looks as if it were in the old school- 
house. See! It flashes up again!’ 

‘“‘ At that moment the cry of ‘fire!’ was 
heard from some voice in the distance, and 
the startling word was taken up, and re- 
echoed from various points. 

‘* ¢ Jack, the school-house is on fire!’ ex- 
claimed Horace; ‘ let’s run and save some of 
the books.’ . 

‘* The boys started at full speed for the ill- 
fated school-house. Horace had the start, 


and was soon there. When he turned to 
speak to his companion, he was surprised 
not tosee him. He had disappeared some- 
where. 

‘¢ Nearly all the village turned out to wit- 
ness the conflagration and help extinguish 
it. The fire-engine was quickly there, and 
as soon as the apparatus was arranged and 
put in motion, the flames were subdued. 
The interior of the building was badly burned, 
and many of the desks and books destroyed, 
but the frame was uninjured, and a few 
weeks would see it all in good order again. 
A fire was a rare occurrence in Chester, and 
the people were greatly excited to think 
that an incendiary should be among them. 

‘‘Horace remained at the fire till the 
crowd began to disperse, and then he wended 
his way to his home, wondering what had 
become of Jack Bulger, for he had not seen 
him during the whole of the exciting scene. 
He never saw him again. When Horace 
reached his house, he did not like to stop in 
the parlor for fear his father would ask him 
some questions about Aunt Rhoda, and he 
did not wish to say that he had left the book 
without seeing her, so he went up-stairs, 
and was soon fast asleep in his bed. 

‘The next morning, while the family were 
at breakfast, talking over the excitement of 
the previous evening, a loud rap was heard 
at the front door. Fannie answered it, and 
returning to the table, told her father that a 
‘cross-looking man wante1 to see him.’ Mr. 
Penniman arose, and went to the door. 

‘In a short time he returned, looking so 
pale and agitated that every one was fright- 
ened, and asked what was the matter. 

‘** Horace,’ said he, sternly, ‘ you must go 
with Constable Stone; he is waiting for you 
at the door.’ 

‘*¢Go with Constable Stone!’ repeated 
Horace; ‘ what for, sir?’ 

‘¢* You are arrested for setting fire to the 
school-house last evening,’ said Mr. Penni- 
man, almost choking with emotion. 

‘‘ Horace’s mother and sisters burst into 
tears at this dreadful announcement, but 
Horace sprang to his feet, and said:— 

‘“‘¢ You do not think I did it, do you, 
father? 1 will go with Mr. Stone, and soon 
convince him that I am innocent;’ and Hor- 
ace went to the door, and told the officer that 
he was ready to accompany him. 

‘Constable Stone had a wagon, and he, 
with Mr. Penniman and Horace, rode direct- 
ly to Squire Smith’s, the trial justice, and 
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here they found Mr. Dayton the store- 
keeper, and one or two other men. 

‘“¢ That’s the boy,’ said Mr. Dayton. ‘I 
know that plaid jacket the moment I see it.’ 

‘¢¢ We shall be obliged to search your 
pockets,’ said the constable; and suiting the 
action to the word, he plunged his hand into 
the pocket of Horace’s jacket, and pulled out 
two or three cards of matches anda jack- 
knife. 

‘¢¢ Well, those are the matches you bought 
of me last evening, I suppose,’ said Mr. 
Dayton to Horace. 

“*¢T didn’t buy any matches of you or any 
one else last evening,’ replied the boy. 

‘¢* Take care! Don’t add lying to your 
crime. I sold you those matches and a tal- 
low candle, and you set the fire with them,’ 
repeated Mr. Dayton. 

‘¢¢ Wait a while, if you please, sir. I am 
sure there is some mistake; my boy, I be- 
lieve, is innocent,’ said Mr. Penniman. 

“‘ Squire Smith now called the company to 
order, and the witnesses being duly sworn, 
the examination commenced. Constable 
Stone testified that after the fire was extin- 
guished he had examined the building, and 
found that the books had been taken from 
the desks and piled against the wall, a candle 
was then set alight in such a manner that in 
a short time it would ignite the hooks. Half 
of this candle was found near the window, 
and also several cards of matches, which 
were very synilar to those found in the 
prisoner’s pocket. He also found sticking 
into the side of the window a piece of a knife 
which had broken off in the wood, showing 
that the window had been pried open. This 
piece of knife Mr. Stone produced, and found 
that it exactly fitted the broken blade of 
Horace’s knife. Mr. Penniman looked very 
grave when he saw how strong the evidence 
of his son’s guilt appeared. 

‘“‘The next witness was Mr. Dayton, who 
stated that he had sold the matches and 
candle to Horace just before the fire; he 
knew him by the plaid jacket he wore. 
James Cragin, one of the hands on Deacon 
Coffin’s farm, came forward, and testified to 
having seen young Penniman running away 
from the school-house about five or ten 
minutes before the fire was discovered. 

‘¢ All this evidence seemed conclusive, and 
Horace had no one to call upon to refute it. 
He could not bring forward his Aunt Rhoda, 
at whose house he had left the book, for she 
did not see him bring it. He could only tell 
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the truth, and he knew that ‘ truth is mighty 
and will prevail.’ He stood up, and related 
the circumstances exactly as they occurred, 
without hesitating or contradicting himself. 
Every one listened with attention, and were 
impressed by the frankness of his demeanor. 
But he failed to convince the judge of his 
innocence. Jack Bulger was sent for, but 
could not be found, and so the judge, after 
expressing his sorrow at finding the weight 
of the evidence so greatly against the prison- 
er, imposed the lightest sentence he was 
permitted, six months’ confinement in the 
county jail. 

‘¢ At this decree Horace covered his face 
with his hands, and wept bitterly. He knew 
he was innocent of the crime for which he 
was punished, but he felt that he had dis- 
obeyed his father by associating with Jack, 
and this was the penalty. Mr. Penniman 
bowed his head and wept too. 

‘‘ Mrs. Pennimau was greatly overcome at 
the result, and Fannie and Sarah almost 
cried themselves sick when they saw their 
brother Horace carried away to a neighbor- 
ing town where the jail was. 

‘‘One day, after poor Horace had been in 
jail three months, Mr. Penniman received a 
letter from the post-office. It had a strange 
look about it, being post-marked Liverpool, 
and having an English stamp upon it. On 
opening it, Mr. Penniman was surprised to 
read the following :— 

‘¢<¢ DEAR Sik—On my passage out here in 
the ship ‘ Bald Eagle,’ I had a fall which will 
cause my death. The cCoctor 1s with me 
now, and says that I have not long to live. 
I want to tell you about the school-house 
fire. I was the one that set it. 1 changed 
clothes with Horace on purpose to get him 
into the scrape, and when he was running to 
the fire I ran the other way and went to 
Boston. While waiting for the ship to sail, 
I heard that Horace was arrested and sent 
to jail. I have felt very sorry ever since, 
and now I will do him all the good I can by 
writing this letter. JACK BULGER.’ 

‘¢Mr. Penniman took the letter imme- 
diately to the governor of the State, and in a 
day or two Horace’s pardon was obtained, 
and he was released from jail. It was a day 
of great rejoicing when Horace returned to 
Chester. The villagers turned out, and 
greeted him with cheers, for they were glad 
to know that the truth had at last triumphed.” 

Nathan was thanked for his interesting 
story, and the Club adjourned. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


An AvausT BREAKFAST. 

‘* We'll feast each other ere we purt.’’ 
Perch Fried Garnished with Olives. 
Young Chickens Saute. Cream Gravy. 
Corn Fritters. 

Poached Eggs on Anchovy Toast. 


Crumpets. Frozen Peaches. 


Breakfast parties have lately become very 
fashionable, and being less formal and expensive 
than dinner parties, are likely to be the rage for 
an indefinite period. Macaulay once said, ‘‘ Din- 
her parties are mere formalities; you ask a man 
to breakfast because you want to see him.”’ 

Many people like to begin a breakfast with 
fruit, and at this season either blackberries or 
melons are nice. The former should have been 
placed on the ice for several hours before they 
were to be used, but they should not be washed, 
and the sugar should be passed with them. 
Muskmelons should be cut in two and left with 
alum») of ice in either half fora short time. 
They need to be cool, but not too cold, as, if half 
frozen, they lose somewhat in flavor. 


FrRiep PerRcH.—Clean, wash, and dry the fish, 
and roll lightly in flour; meantime have some 
pork fried until all the fat is extracted; let this 
be smoking hot, lay in the fish, and fry quickly 
toa delicate brown. Range them side by side on 
a hot dish, garnish with olives, and put on each 
a teaspoonful of sauce made by mixing a table- 
spoonful of capers, a small gherkin, a teaspoon- 
ful of parsley and a small shallot, all chopped 
very fine, with a gill of Mayonnaise sauce. If 
put in a cold place thix sauce keeps a long time, 
and is nice for any kind of fried fish, or as a 


dressing for salad. 


SAUTEED CHICKEN.—The fowl used for this 
purpose must be young, but may be a little larger 
than the broiling size. Joint them as for a 
fricassee, season with salt and pepper, and dredge 
with flour. Fry in very hot fat, and turn fre- 
quently to keep from burning; set aside in a hot 
covered dish while you make the gravy. Pour 
out some of the fat in the frying pan, leaving 
about a tablespoonful; adda cup of cream, thick- 
en with a spoonful of flou@Hissolved in a little 
cold water; add some chopped parsley, season to 
taste, and pour over the chicken. This is the 
southern way of frying chickens. 


CorRN FRitreRs.—To one cupful of grated 
corn add one beaten egg, a little salt, and a 
tablespoonful each of cream and melted butter. 
Thicken with just enough flour to give them a 
batter-like consistency, and fry in very hot fat. 
Use only enough fat to keep them from burning. 
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POACHED EG@s ON ANCHOVY TOAST may be 
served as a breakfast or lunch dish. Toast some 
thin pieces of bread from which the crust has 
been removed, butter them, put a teaspoonful of 
anchovy paste on each, and over all a poached 
egg. Anchovy paste can be purchased at any 
fine grocery store in little jars. Keep it well 
corked and in a cool place. 


CRUMPETS.—Dissolve half of a yeast cake in a 
cup of lukewarm water; add two cups of milk 
also slightly warmed, a little salt, and flour 
enough to make a good batter. When very light 
(which will be in five or six hours) add two 
tablespoonfuls of melted butter, and a quarter of 
a teaspoonful of soda (light measure), and a very 
little flour to prevent the melted butter from 
thinning the batter too much. Stir hard for a 
minute; butter the muffin rings; let them stand 
for ten minutes, and bake in a quick oven. 


PEACHEs should be peeled, quartered, sugared 
and frozen as nearly as possible by leaving them 
on a flat dish on a large piece of ice until the 
moment they are to be eaten. 





SWEET PICKLED PEACHES. — Pare seven 
pounds of peaches, and lay them in a preserving 
kettle with three and a half pounds of sugar in 
alternate layers, letting them stand for an hour. 
Drain off the syrup and put it over the fire with 
a quart of vinegar and two ounces each of whole 
cloves and stick cinnamon tied in a small] muslin 
bag. Boil and skim this carefully; put in the 
peaches; cvok until you can perforate them easily 
with a straw; lift out with a skimmer and pack 
in jars. Reduce the syrup by boiling to nearly 
half; pour over the peaches and seal up. 





Sweet Tomato PickLe.—This if one of the 
most delightful of sweet pickles, and is very nice 
with cold meats. Peel and slice the tomatoes, 
or use the small egg tomatoes. Take half the 
weight in sugar, and for seven pounds of the 
fruit add one ounce of cloves and one of mace 
and cinnamon mixed. Stew all together with 
one quart of vinegar for an hour, and seal. Tie 
the spices in a muslin bag. 





BRANDIED PEACHES.—Make a syrup with 
seven pounds of sugar and acup of water; boil 
andskim. Putin seven pounds of peeled peaches 
and boil for ten minutes, or until they are tender. 
Remove the fruit carefully with a skimmer, and 
let the syrup boil until it thickens well; add one 
and ahalf pints of the best white brandy and 
take at once from the fire. Pour the hot syrup 
at once over the fruit, which should have been 
packed in glass jars two-thirds full, and seal. 
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CHEESE MACARONI.—Throw a quarter of a 
pound of macaroni, broken into pieces an inch 
long, into three pints of boiling water, with a 
large pinch of salt. The saucepan should be 
large, or the water will rise over when the maca- 
roni boils fast, which it should do for twenty or 
twenty-five minutes. When done, strain the 
macaroni through a colander; put it back into 
the saucepan with an ounce of fresh butter, a 
small pinch of white pepper, and salt if neces- 
sary, and shake it over the fire for a minute or 
two. Put a fourth part of the macaroni on the 
dish, sprinkle over it half an ounce of grated 
cheese, and repeat this until two ounces of cheese 
are used. Serve immediately with crisp, dry 
toast cut in neat pieces. 





Tea CaxkeEs.—Half a pound of butter, balf a 
pound of sifted sugar, three entire eggs and three 
yolks, one tablespoonful of orange-flower water, 
and half a pound of sifted flour. Rub the butter 
to cream with the sugar, add the eggs and the 
orange-flower water, afterwards the flour. Bake 
little cakes of the paste on a well-buttered pan. 





CHEAP FRuIT CAKE.—Very nice and long- 
keeping fruit cake can be made cheaply by sub- 
stituting candied apples and hickory nut meats 
in place of citron and Zante currants, raisins, etc. 
To prepare the apples take tough, sour apples, 
pare and core, cut in half quarters, let them soak 
in maple syrup twelve hours, then put them over 
a slow fire to stew or simmer—not boil—till they 
look clear and amber-colored; then lay the pieces 
—they ought to be whole—that is, not stewed to 
pieces, on a plate, sprinkle them with sugar 
thickly, and dry them. For cake, take one 
pound of candied apples, a cup of hickory nut 
meats and five ounces of salt, fat pork; chop fine; 
add to it qne cup of maple syrup, one cup of 
sugar, yolks of three egga, spices, cinnamon, nut- 
meg and allspice, a teaspoonful of each; one tea- 
spoonful of soda dissolved in water; flour enough 
to make a stiff batter. 





PEARL WHEAT.—This is good as a variation 
on the oatmeal porridge for breakfast. Take 
half a cup of pearl wheat, two cups of milk and 
four cups of water, with a scant teaspoonful of 
salt. Let the milk and water boil up in a sauce- 
pan on the stove, then stir in the wheat and salt. 
Put the wheat in the inside kettle of a steamer to 
cook, pouring boiling water in the outside kettle 
around it. Boil two hours. Let the steamer 
stand all night on the back of the range, and in 
the morning heat it up gradually just before 
serving. ‘This can also be done with oatmeal. 
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SAVE YOuR SCRAPS OF LINEN.—Never throw 
away a scrap of linen. Let this be graven upon 
the heart of every woman. Every scrap of linen 
that has served its purpose should be carefully 
washed and ironed and laid away in a proper re- 
ceptacie for home or hospital use. Old handker- 
chiefs, table napkins, tablecloths, sheets, towels 
and pillow cases should be placed in their respec- 
tive places, so that when wanted they may be 
easily found. Despise no piece of linen however 
small. The linen part of frayed cuffs or collars 
may be detached and put away for future need. 
The hems of tablecloths, sheets and pillow cases 
should be taken off before they are ironed. Old 
towels that are so often thrown away as of no 
value, are also of use in cases of illness. What 
a satisfaction to the housekeeper it is when an 
appeal is made for old linen by the hospital to 
know that she has but to go to the old linen 
drawer or box and put up a package of snowy, 
soft linen that may be at once dispatched for the 
needs of the suffering. 





MISTRESS IN ALL THINGS.—The average girl 
at marriage is well instructed in sewing. To 
take her place at the head of a family without a 
fair knowledge of this useful household art would 
be to disgrace her mother and herself in the 
minds of all their acquaintances. The average 
young bride goes to a home of her own with a 
few practical ideas on a matter which will have 
to come before her thrice a day, and one in which 
the health and general prosperity of herself and 
others must essentially depend. Then, if ever 
she acquires even a passable skill in cookery, it 
will doubtlessly be through much wasting and 
worrying, and manifold non-successes. Mean- 
time dyspepsia, or other evil angel, is lurking in 
the shadow of her table. To the young wife and 
housekeeper so circumstanced half the terrors of 
the kitchen are at once removed by the introduc- 
tion of the ever-ready, always reliable, Royal 
Baking Powder. With its proper use there can 
never be failure in bread, biscuit, or cake, while 
the perfect healthfulness of the food produced is 
likewise so well assured that all who partake may 
defiantly snap their fingers in the face of old 
Dyspepsia. This point gained, the victory over 
inexperience and bad luck in other things is 
speedily won. The Royal Baking Powder, on 
account of its superior powers as a leavening 
agent, the great fapility with which it may be 
used, its proved economy, and its thoroughly es- 
tablished wholesomeness and purity as established 
by the tests of government chemists and others, 
has become the general substitute for cream of 
tartar and soda in the making of nice, sweet, 
light, flaky, digestible bread, biscuit, etc. With 
its use, the young mistress of the house may take 
a pardonable pride in the work of her hands. 


CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


PROVERBIAL. , 


The following poem is a perfect mosaic of 
maxims, and, with very slight alteration, would 
bear cutting up into lines, every one of which 
would serve as an apothegm :— 

The lopped tree in time may grow again, 

Most naked plants renew both fruit and flower; 
The sorriest wight may find release from pain ; 

The driest soil sucks in some moistening shower ; 
Time goes by turns; and chances change by course, 
From foul to fair, from better hap to worse. 


The sea of Fortune doth not ever flow, 
She draws her favors to the lowest ebb; 
Her tides have equal times to come and go; 
Her loom doth weave the fine and coarsest web ; 
No joy so great but runneth to an end; 
No hap so hard but may in time amend. 


Not always full of leaf, nor ever spring; 

Not endless night, nor yet eternal day ; 
The saddest birds a season find to sing ; 

The roughest storm a calm may soon allay. 
Thus, with succeeding terms God tempereth all, 
That man may hope to rise, yet fear to fall. 


A chance may win what by mischance was lost : 
That net that holds no great takes little fish ; 

In some things all, in all things none are crossed ; 
Few all things need, and none have all they wish ; 

Unmingled joys here to no man befall; 

Who least, hath some; who most, hath never all. 





A NrEvADA CutTE.—One of the most interest- 
ing sights to be seen in the Sierras is the manner 
in which logs are sent down the valleys or river 
canons from the timber heights above. A con- 
temporary gives the following graphic description 
of one of these scenes: ‘‘A chute is laid from 
the river’s bank up the steep mountain to the 
railroad; and while we are telling it, the monster 
logs are rushing, thundering, flying, leaping down 
the declivity. They come with the speed of a 
thunderbolt, and somewhat of its roar. A track 
of fire and smoke follows them—fire struck by 
their friction with the chute logs. They descend 
the 1,790 feet of the chute in fourteen seconds. 
In doing so, they drop 700 feet perpendicularly. 
They strike the deep water with a report that 
can be heard a mile distant. Logs fired from a 
cannon could scarcely have a greater velocity 
than they have at the foot of the chute. The 
average velovity is over 100 feet a second through- 
out the entire distance; and at the instant they 
leap from the mouth their speed must be fully 
200 feet per second. A sugar pine log sometimes 
weighs ten tons. 

‘““What a missile! How the water is tossed 
into the air! Like a grand plume of diamonds 
and rainbows, the feathery spray is hurled to a 
height of a hundred feet. It forms the grandest 
fountain ever beheld. How the waters foam, and 


seethe, and lash against the shore! One log, 
having spent its force by its mad plunge into the 
deep waters, has floated so as to be at right angles 
with the path of the descending monsters. The 
mouth of the chute is perhaps fourteen feet above 
the surface of the water. A huge log hurled 
from the chute cleaves the air and alights on a 
floating log. You know how a bullet glances, 
but can you imagine a saw-log glancing? The 
end strikes with a heavy shock, but glides quick- 
ly past for a short distance; then comes a clash 
like the reverberation of artillery, the falling log 
springs vertically into the air, and with a curve 
like a rocket falls into the water a long distance 
from the log it struck.”’ 





THE CUNNING WOLVERINE.—The wolverine 
has received from the Indians the name of ‘‘ The 
Evil One.’’ With untiring perseverance he hunts 
day and night for the trail of man, and when it 
is found follows it unerringly. When he comes 
to a lake, where the track is generally drifted 
over, he continues his untiring gallop round its 
borders to discover the point at which it again 
enters the woods, and again follows it until he 
arrives at one of the wooden traps. Avoiding 
the door, he speedily tears open an entrance at 
the back, and seizes the bait with impunity; or, 
if the trap contains an animal, he drags it out, 
and with wanton malevolence marks it and hides 
it at some distance in the underwood, or at the 
top of some lofty pine. Occasionally when hard 
pressed by hunger, he devours it. In this man- 
ner he demolishes the whole series of traps, and 
when once a wolverine has established himself 
on a trapping walk, the hunter’s only chance for 
success is to change ground, and build a fresh 
lot of traps, trusting to secure a few furs before 
the new path is found out by his industrious 
enemy. 





Why MEN SmOKE.—A number of literary men 
smoke simply to make an income. They have 
learned that with a pipe in their mouths thoughts 
not only come more readily, but in better order, 
and that while it is often difficult to get the 
proper word if they are not smoking, it runs to 
the point of the pen the moment they “‘light up.’’ 
Psychologically this is the most interesting; and 
the reason womankind cannot grasp it probably 
is that psychology is not, unfortunately, taught 
in ladies’ seminaries. Smoking is a great safe- 
guard against infectious diseases. It is only by 
reading up the subject scientifically in medical 
treatises that one thoroughly gets to understand 
the thousand risks of this kind that we run every 
day. In the country during the summer months, 
when men are on their holidays, they look for- 
ward to having a temporary respite for smokers. 
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Then it does not so muck matter how the tem- 
perament is; living so much in the open air, the 
smoking of other persons has little effect on 
them, and there is less danger of infection. It 
is to keep off the flies that men smoke at the sea- 
side and on the hills. Their own weather-beaten 
countenances can stand the flies, but these little 
demons would not only spoil the summer for our 
susceptible wives and sisters and children, but 
would disfigure them as well. That is what a 
man cannotendure. You may have seen picnics 
on the river or among the fields, with all the men 
smoking and the ladies standing quite near them. 
With many men smoking is merely an excuse for 
staying at home. A man looks foolish of an 
evening doingnothing. Yet he is too tired to do 
much. A cigar supplies the amount of labor he 
requires, and he does not mind the trouble of 
smoking it so long as it enables him to stay at 
home without loss of dignity and look over it ad- 
miringly, and yet undemonstratively, at his wife. 
Should a man with a small income be an epicure, 
or naturally of an irascible temper, it will add 
greatly to the happiness of his home if he com- 
pels himself to smoke. 





Among the multitude of perfumes that are now 
offered to the public under various names and 
representations, it is really refreshing to find an 
odor that stands out distinctly from the others in 
something besides its name. Such may be found 
in Colgate & Co.’s Cashmere Bouquet Perfume, 
the most delicate and original, yet lasting odor 
we know of. 





NOVEL PHOTOGRAPHY.—Some time ago sev- 
eral miners were entombed by a heavy fall of 
earth in a suburb of Paris. Their fellow laborers 
dug and dug with almost superhuman efforts to 
extricate them. But at the end of a week, when 
all hope of rescue alive had died away, it was 
found, after a survey of the situation, that nearly 
two months must elapse before the poor fellows 
could be reached. The women of the district, 
however, refused to be comforted, and those who 
had relatives in the mine which had thus col- 
lapsed insisted upon the weary work being pushed 
forward as rapidly as possible. It struck some 
scientist, who was an amateur photographer, that 
it would be possible to obtain a picture of the 
actual spot where the men were buried. A bor- 
ing was therefore made and a small camera placed 
at the end of a steel tube. In the camera was a 
dry plate, and near it an apparatus for giving out 
electric light. The camera was pushed through 
the opening, the electric light flashed on, and 
the plate exposed. On being enlarged it gave a 
pathetic picture of the scene in the heart of the 
mine, showing that each of the sufferers was dead. 





His Lasr Tick.—Old Sexton Brown, the once 
famous sexton of Grace Church, used to show 
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his friends an epitaph which he copied from a 
tombstone in Wales, as one of the rarest curiosi- 
ties of churchyard literature: ‘‘ Here lies in a 
horizontal position the outside case of George 
Rutleigh, watchmaker, whose abilities in that 
line were an honor to his profession. Integrity 
was the mainspring and prudence the regulator 
of all the actions of his life. Humane, honest 
and industrious, his hands never stopped until 
they had relieved distress. He had the art of 
disposing of his time in such a way that he never 
went wrong except when set agoing by persons 
who did not. know his key, and even then was 
easily set right again. He departed this life No- 
vember 7, 1811, wound up in the hope of being 
taken in hand by his Maker, thoroughly cleaned, 
regulated and repaired and set agoing in the 
world to come.”’ 





BAD HANDWRITING.—In spite of the old- 
fashioned theory—upheld by bad penmen un- 
doubtedly—that the poorer a man’s handwriting 
is the more character it has, the majority of 
letter-writers, authors, scholars and journalists 
are envious of the clerk and copyist with their 
one talent for writing a clear and beautiful hand. 
As a nation we have sadly degenerated in the art 
of using the pen. Comparing the beautiful and 
uniform handwriting of the last century with the 
skim-along, spider-track, rail-fence style of the 
present day, one almost regrets the fact that the 
goose-quill has gone out of fashion and a stiff and 
awkward writing implement been substituted in 
its stead. A fortune awaits the man who will 
invent a flexible writing stick—not a gold pen 
tipped with platinum—of non-corrosive material. 

It is so hard to break in a pen; and having worn 
down the point to suit your style, they are likely 
to snap or splutter before you have tossed off a 
dozen pages of manuscript. Then there is the 
annoyance of getting a fibre between the nibs, 
analogous to that of getting a bit of meat between 
the bi-cuspids at the dinner table; and nine per- 
sons out of ten will wipe the pen frantically on 
the occiput to rid it of the filament—and catch a 
hair. A rew steel pen is as awkward as a phe- 
nomenally stiff collar, or a pair of new shoes; 
and, moreover, as the average penman is in con- 
tinual danger of ‘‘ impaling himself on his own 
pot-hooks,’’ perhaps the only rel’ef is found in 
the type-writer, which seldom betrays one into a 
loose and slovenly style of handwriting. 





We would call the attention of our readers to 
the advertisement of the Weston & Wells Manu- 
facturing Co.’s Braided Wire Pillow that appears 
in our columns. The high endorsement given 
these pillows by the leading physicians and sur- 
geons of the country would seem to preclude any 
further endorsement, but we must say to any 
one who wishes to enjoy cool and refreshing 
slumbers, purchase one or more of these pillows. 





RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE, 


Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Brices, West Bethel, Oxford 
County, Maine. 





Answers to June Puzzles. 
85.—Free-thinking. 
8.—C our Tship 87.—NiTric 


ZoopHorus EuRekA 
FistUlose CrAyoNn 
SpriNgbok TaNisT 
RounDelay AnConkE 
PrudEntly ReEfeR 


°* HonoRable 
CrabBedly 
ZumboOoruk 
NaveLgall 


88.—W hitewasH 
InvectivE 
TargeteeR 





HearTache (Wither. ( 
89.—The letter R 
9.—B ESTOW 91.—LEAPED 
EPAULE EMBALE 
SACRED ABACUS 
TURBID PACATE 
OLEINE ELUTER 
WEDDER DES ERT 
92.—Pettifoggers 93.—Stipendiary. 
94.—Tomentous 95.—Workmanship. 
96.—Whimsical. 97.—Toothsome. 
98.—Tramontane. 99.— Valentinian. 
100.—V alerian. 
21.—Charade. 


In China, in the foreign quarter, 

A merchant dwelt with only daughter; 
A fault which made her father furious, 
Was that she proved so very curious; 

A first this last had never been in, 

For they admitted none but men in. 
Determined she would get inside it, 

To change her face, with TOTAL dyed it, 
Then in a cue her hair was twisted, 
And having for her aid enlisted 

A Chinese boy, whose garments lent her, 
Disguised her so; they let her enter. 
Her curiosity soon sated, 

She left the building quite elated, 

And joyful that she took such care to 


Do what no other woman dare do. 
MAUDE. 


22.—An Acrostic. 
(Words of five letters. ) 

1. Bewildered. 2. The chief magistrate of 
a city. 3. Warm and humid. 4. Spots or 
stains. 6. Renowned. 6. To delineate with 
marks. 7. Priced. 8. Act of testing in any 
manner. 9. A court officer. 

Centrals.—Pertaining to the bony arch placed 
in man upon the side of the head, back of the 


cheeks, and extending from the prominence of 
the cheeks to the ear. SERASKIER. 


23.—A Diamond. 
1. A letter. 2. The young of any animal. 
3. <A belt to distinguish Christians and Jews 
from Mohammedans. 4. A small rodent ani- 








mal. 5. Animals of the weasel kind. 6. To 
rival. 7. A small rodent animal. 8. Several. 
9. A letter. 
MAUDE. 
Anagrams. 

24.—No monk’s tin whig. 

25.—I cannot pop. 

26.—Ten rivers meet. 

27.—Run, pa, do. 

28.—Do hogs want hide ? 

29.—Perry’s bar. MUFTIE. 


30.—A Half Square. 

1. Pertaining to one of the bones of the fore- 
arm. 2. Want of tone. (Med.) 3. A fish. 
4. To shelter. 5. A word of assent. 6. A 
letter. EIRIE. 





31.—A Double Acrostic. 
(Words of five letters. ) 

1. To prostrate. 2. To pass over. 3. To 
penetrate. 4. A masculine name. 5. Porce- 
lain. 6. A species of green tea. The primals 
and finals name two languages. 

SERASKIER. 





32.—Curtailment. 
Curtail a small tooth, as of a saw, and leave an 
architectural ornament. MAUDE. 





Answers in two Months. 





Prizes. 

For the largest list of correct answers to this 
month’s puzzles received before August 10th, we 
offer a brilliant novelette; and for the next best 
list, a book of poems by Jean Ingelow. 





Solvers. 

Answers to the April puzzles were re- 
ceived from Black Hawk, Maude, J. D. L., 
Katie Smith, Jack, Birdie Brown, Teddy, Bert 
Rand, Vinnie, Tom B., Ida May, Ann Eliza, 
Birdie Lane, Tellie Phone, Vixen, Willie L., 
Nicholas, Cora A. L., Eulalie and Bridget McQ. 





Prize- Winners. 
Maude, for the largest list of answers; Bert 
Rand, for the next best list. 
New puzzles, of all kinds, are always wanted 
for publication. 


EDITOR’S DRAWER. 
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CROQUET. 
An indignant versification by Mr. Wiggin. 


Among the world’s worst malefactors, 
Its Robespierres, Neros—and such, 
I’ve another to add, who, though nameless, 
Can’t be hated and cursed overmuch. 
How society holds him, I care not, 
Nor yet what the ladies may say ; 
My anathema falls, notwithstanding, 
On the man who invented croquet. 


I’m a bachelor, fifty, rheumatic, 
Inclined to romance, I'l] allow, 
In spite of the gray in my whiskers, 
The wrinkles just under my brow. 
And I’m fond of society,--very, 
A lover of social display— 
But I’d rather reach France in a wherry, 
Than play out one game of croquet. 


The ladies—I love them—God bless them— 
(And grant them a little more sense 

In the line of amusements), though wedlock 
Is one of my vetoed events. 

Yet ’terere pleasant to sit and chat with them 
In a bachelor’s innocent way, 

But for dread of this fiend of the household, 
Satirical satyr, Croquet. 


Am I sitting at ease after dinner 
In fashion's recherche saloon, 
Cynosure of all! that is witty, 
Gazed at like the man in the moon,— 
While they laugh at my mots, some young creature 
Swoops down as I stand there at bay 
With ‘‘ How funny! but please, Mr. Wiggin, 
You must join us outside at croquet.’’ 
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With a groan I consent; and for hours, 
With a bevy of fools of each sex, 

Knock balls with a short-handled mallet, 
And join in the stretching of necks. 

I used to play marbles and jackstones, 
And mumblety peg in my day, 

But the climax of utter tom-foolery 
Was reached when J played at croquet. 


My boots were well polished—my trowsers 
The nicest and whitest of duck, 
But I ruefully look at them after 
An hour through wet grass running muck, 
My joints grow acutely rheumatic, 
My chilblains get into the fray ; 
The devil, I think, has no torment 
Compared with this game of croquet. 





‘‘ Traveling along in the rural districts of ‘old 
Kaintuck,’ ’’ said the preacher, ‘‘I stopped over 
night at the house of a good widow. She being 
informed that I was a preacher, invited or called 
on me for family prayer. Selecting an easy les- 
son in the Scripture, and reading it in my clear- 
est accent, I offered a short prayer. There is al- 
ways a solemn interval between a ‘family’ 
prayer and the resumption of conversation. . 
During this interesting interval my good sister 
thought she ought to say something bordering on 
religion, therefore began as follows :— 

‘** Brother Jay, don’t you think them fellers 
in the time of our Saviour wuz might fergitful ?’ 

‘*¢Don’t know that I can call to mind any- 
thing so forgetful on the part of our forefathers.’ 

“** Well,’ said she, ‘jist you turn to the first 
chapter of Matther; don’t it say as plain as can 
be that Abraham forgot Isaac; and Isaac forgot 
Jacob; and Jacob forgot Judas and his brethren, 
and so on through a great long list ?’ 

‘* “You are right, my sister, there does seem to 
be a wholesale forgetting along there;’ and I did 
not stop to correct her idea of the genealogy.” 





‘No, I can’t say that I’ve had a prosperous 
season,’’ observed one passenger to another. 
“‘ Last spring me and my old woman thought 
we'd keep summer boarders and make some 
money. We have a big house, able to accommo- 
date eighteen people besides our own folks. So 
we writ to our sons and darters in the city, tellin’ 
’em what we had decided on, and askin’ "em to 
say a good word for us to their friends. 

‘* Well, we fixed the old house up in fine shape 
and waited for our boarders. Purty soon my 
darter Mary came down from town with her 
three children, and said she had spoken to all 
her friends about us. In about a week darter 
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Em came with her four children. She said the 
same thing, an’ though they wasn’t profitable 
boarders we hoped for a new kind, and felt much 
encouraged from what they told us. The next 
arrival was my wife’s sister Sal and her two near- 
ly grown-up children. I was a good deal dis- 
couraged then, but my old woman braced me up 
by sayin’ some payin’ boarders was comin’, and 
we could ’commodate six more, anyway. 

‘‘The next arrival was my other darter Eunice, 
with her husband and two children. They all 
settled down as if they ’lowed to stay all summer, 
an’ I was purty badly broke up about it. I told 
my old woman things was getting down to a fine 
point, an’ not much left of the garden truck. 
She encouraged me by sayin’ we still had room 
for two boarders, an’ we’d charge them enough 
to run the whole house. Two days afterward I 
saw a strange man stop and go in, an’ I thought 
luck had turned at last, and killed two chickens 
before I got to the house. When I did get there, 
I discovered he was my brother Jim, whom I 
hadn’t seen for twelve years, come to spend the 
summer with me. That settled me on the sum- 
mer-boarder business, though the old woman 
said we still had room for one boarder, and by 
making the hired man sleep in the barn, we 
could take in two, an’ that would run the house. 

‘“When I came in from work the next night 
my darter Em met me on the porch, and said, 
smiling:y: ‘Father,’ says she, ‘we’ve got two 
new boarders. They came this forenoon. Come 
up-stairs and see them.’ ‘Wait till I dress up a 
bit,’ says I. So I washed, put on a clean collar, 
an’, feeling a good deal encouraged, went up- 
stairs. There was all the girls and my old wo- 
man. ‘Pap,’ says she, with tears in her eyes, 
‘the house is full at last. Eunice has got twins.’ ”’ 





A widow lives in the village of Plainville, about 
a dozen rods from the crossing of the Hartford 
and Providence and Canal railroads, where the 
cars are obliged by law to come toa full stop. 
The widow's son works in Bristol, and instead of 
going to the depot to take the train, he saves a 
few rods’ walk by jumping on when the train 
stops in front of hishouse. Now the widow mis- 
apprehended the cause of the stoppage of the 
trains, and a few mornings since, when the train 
made the usual pause, she hastened out of the 
house, expressed her thanks to the conductor for 
stopping, adding that ‘‘Edward was sick that 
morning and couldn’t go.’’ 





‘““Who’s the new boarder over the way?”’ 
asked Mrs. Bluff of her husband. 

“I don’t know,”’ he replied. 

‘Is he married ?’’ 

66 No.”’ 

‘*How do you know ?”’ 

“Oh, I know.”’ 

‘I thought you said you didn’t know hiin.”’ 
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“‘T don’t.” 

‘*Then how do you know he isn’t married ?”’ 

‘‘T heard him singing ‘ Heaven i3 my home,’ 
as I came by last night.”’ 


We lately heard a capital story connected with 
a prominent lawyer of a neighboring village, 
who has distinguished himself in the defence of 
crimjnals, as well as in connection with other 
trials, having frequently, through his skill, aided 
the most hardened criminals to escape from jus- 
tice. Some time ago, while our friend was 
attending court in an adjoining county, he was 
applied to by a singular specimen of humanity, 
charged with grand larceny, to defend him. The 
lawyer very naturally inquired what crime he was 
accused of. 

The party accused replied that somebody had 
been mean enough to charge him with stealing 
one hundred and fifty dollars in bank-notes, and 
got him indicted. 

‘* Are you guilty ?’’ asked the lawyer. 

‘*That’s none of your business,’’ replied the 
accused, ‘‘ They say that makes no difference 
with you, whether a man is guilty or not; you 
will contrive to dig him out in some way. So 
don’t talk any more about guilt till you hear 
what the jury says.”’ 

‘Well, what about the pay?’’ said the lawyer. 

“You just hold on till the trial is over. Give 
K—— (the complainant) fits on the cross-exam- 
ination, and that other fellow he has got to back 
him up, and you'll have n) trouble about the 

39 

The trial commenced, and proved to be a 
somewhat protracted and exciting one. The 
District Attorney proved that the money in ques- 
tion was composed of two fifty-dollar bills on a 
certain bank, and the remainder in ten dollar 
bills, all of which were wrapped up in a piece of 
oil-silk. 

The jury, after listening to the counsel in the 
case, and receiving the charge of the judge, re- 
tired, and soon returned with a verdict of not 
guilty. The accused, who was greatly elated with 
the result of the trial and the effort of his coun- 
sel, invited the latter into one of the vacant jury- 
rooms. As soon as they were alone, he slapped 
his counsel on the shoulder, and exclaimed :— 

‘*Free as water, aint I? What’s the use of 
trying a man for stealing when you’re around ? 
Now I s’pose you want your pay ?”’ 

‘* Yes; have you got anything to pay with ?”’ 
said the lawyer. 

‘‘Lend me your knife and we'll see about 
that.”" 

The lawyer, slightly startled at such a propo- 
sition, rather reluctantly complied. ° 

The accused immediately commenced ripping 
and cutting away at the waistband of his panta- 
loons, and soon produced the roll of bills, for the 
stealing of which he had just been tried, wrappe 
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up in the identical piece of oil-silk described by 
the witnesses for the prosecution, and, throwing 
it down on the table before the astonished law- 
yer, exclaimed :— 

‘There! take your pay out of that. I guess 
there is enough there to pay you tolerably well.’’ 

‘“‘Why, you villain! you stole that money after 
all!’’? said the lawyer. ‘‘Do you expect I can 
take any of that money ?’’ 

‘*Stole that money! Why, what are you talk- 
ing about? Didn’t them twelve men up-stairs 
there just say I didn’t steal it? What's the use 
of your trying to raise a question of conscience, 
after twelve respectable men have given their 
opinion upon the subject? Take your pay out 
of that and ask no questions. Don’t be modest 
about taking. I got it easy enough, and you’ve 
worked hard enough for it.”’ 

Our informant did not state how much the 
lawyer took, but we presume the chap didn’t 
have much change left after our friend had satis- 
fied his ‘‘ conscience ’’ in the premises. 





‘* How is it, Uncle Rastus,’’ said a gentleman 
to an old darkey, ‘‘that you never married ? 
Aren’t you an admirer of the softer sex ?”’ 

‘*T fo’t a duel wunce ’bout a gal, sah!’’ replied 
Uncle Rastus. 

“A duel!”’ 

‘‘Yes, sah; yeahs an’ yeahs ago. Sam Jack- 
son an’ myse’f we bouf lubbed de same gal; we 
‘were bouf boun’ ter git dar, an’ the business cli- 
maxted in erduel. We bouf waha trifle nahvus, 
an’ ’sted ob me hittin’ Sam or Sam hittin’ me, 
we brought down a vallyble mule dat wah stand- 
in’ nea’ de fence.”’ 

‘* And did you fire again?’’ asked the gentle- 
man, very much interested. 

‘*No, sah; dat was a very vallyble mule, boss, 
and we bouf got kinder skeart-like. Se we en- 
tered into an americable pre-arrangement.”’ 

‘* How did you settle it ?”’ 

** Sam tuk de gal an’ agreed to pay fo’ de mule, 
an’ I hain’t never lubbed sence.’’ : 





A Methodist minister was once on his travels 
through the west of Illinois. Illinois was a wild 
place then. He traveled twenty miles one day 
before coming to a farmhouse, but there he was 
received with hospitality. Chicken-potpie and 
corn-dodgers composed his supper; but to a hun- 
gry man these are as good as a truffled turkey. 
A fine old grandmother of the house was most 
profuse in her hospitality. She pressed the pot- 
pie on the holy man’s plate till he could eat no 
more. And then, when the family had gathered 
around the great log chimney and its blazing fire, 
the venerable dame opened her mouth and thus 
spake :— 

‘* Ah, well-a-day! it’s a grand comfort to have 
a minister of the gospel in these parts. It’s 
twenty years agone now since J seen one on ’em. 
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I’ve been a-readin’ o’ my Bible all that time, an’ 
a-waitin’ to see a minister to ax him a question 
about suthin’ I don’t understand.”’ 

‘‘Madam,’’ answered the cautious minister, ‘‘I 
am really so tired with my long ride that I could 
not enter into a serious question till I have slept; 
but if you will ask me tomorrow morning before 
I set out, I will answer it to the best of my 
ability.”’ 

The old lady expressed herself satisfied, and 
the minister secured a soft couch for the night. 
The next morning grandma was up early, and 
hard at work frying slapjacks for the minister’s 
breakfast. This last being despatched, the old 
lady was still in a nervous fidget about her ques- 
tion, while the holy man’s horse was saddled and 
brought to the door. After adjusting his saddle- 
bags and shaking hands with all the family, he 
mounted his horse, and turning to her, asked :— 

‘‘ And now, madam, what is your question ?”’ 

‘* Waal, minister,’’ said she, ‘‘ yer know how it 
sez in the Bible, that after Elijah was made a 
prophet the heavens opened, and Elijah was 
taken up to heaven in a chariot and horses o’ 
fire. It’s better nor twenty year sin’ I seed that 
in the Bible, and I’ve puzzled over it ever sence; 
an’ there aint a soul round these diggins knows 
any more nor I. But you’re a minister o’ the 
gospel, an’ ought to know all them things. Now, 
what I want to know is this: Did the Lord take 
up Elijah right slick to heaven, or did he go 
kinder slantendic’ lar ?’’ 

History has not recorded the minister’s reply. 





A Buffalo man who recently made a trip to 
New York, tells the following story on himself :— 

He entered the smoking-room of a New York 
Central sleeper standing in the depot, and there 
found a stranger of Celtic extraction indulging 
in a pull at his pipe. The car reeked with the 
perfume, and the Buffalo man found that his 
two-for-a-quarter cigar did not stand the slightest 
chance. It made him mad that such a stench 
should be permitted, and when the conductor 
came around he made complaint. 

“‘T have no more right to stop his smoking a 
pipe than I have to stop your smoking a cigar,”’ 
said the ticket puncher. 

‘‘Well, hand him a cigar, then,’’ said the 
Buffalo man, and he pulled out one of the same 
brand he had in his mouth. The conductor ap- 
proached the man of the pipe, when the follow- 
ing took place :— 

Conpucror—‘‘ The gentleman presents his 
cumpliments, and asks you to accept a cigar.”” 

MAN WITH THE PirE—‘ Thrue for the gintle- 
man; he is ascholar; but as I have my pipe light- 
ed I’ll kape the cigar and shmoke it of aSunday.”’ 





If a fellow goes with his bicycle to call upon a 
lady, whose house has no front yard and no back 
yard, and there are a lot of boys in frunt of it 
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ready to pounce upon his machine, and the lady 
is smiling through the window, what is he to do 
with it ? 

If a fellow, riding his bicycle, meets a lady on 
a particularly rough bit of road, where it requires 
both hands to steer, is he positively required to 
let go with one hand to lift his hat, and if so, 
what will he do with his machine ? 

If a fellow, riding his bicycle, overtakes a lady 
carrying two bundles and a parcel, what should 
he do with it ? 

If a fellow, riding his machine, meets three 
ladies walking abreast, opposite a particularly 
tall curbstone, what ought he to do with it ? 

If a lady meets a fellow riding his machine, 
and asks him to go shopping with her, what can 
he do with it ? 

If the hind wheel of a fellow’s machine flings 
mud just above the saddle, ought he to call on 
people who do not keep a duplex mirror as well 
as a clothes brush in the front hall ? 

If a fellow, riding his bicycle, encounters his 
expected father-in-law bothering painfully over a 
bit of slippery sidewalk, what shall he do with it? 

If people coming suddenly around corners run 
against a fellow’s machine, is he bound to stop 
and apologize, or are they ? 

If a fellow is invited to join a funeral proces- 
sion, ought he to ride his machine ? 

And is it proper to ride a bicycle to church; 
and, if so, what will he do with it when he gets 
there ? 

It is proposed that a ‘‘ mixed commission’’ of 
ladies shall decide these questions. 

As if they are not sufficiently mixed already. 





“‘Misder Hoffenstein, vat you dink,’’ exclaimed 
Herman, in a flutter of surprise. ‘‘I shust get 
an invidation to de vedding uf my frient, Moses 
Powski, vot lifs by de Sorapurn market. He vas 
going to marry Miss Sallie Liechtenfelder, whose 
fader keeps de shoe store.”’ 

“Does she haf any money ?”’ inquired Hoff- 
enstein. 

‘No, sir.’’ 

“Does he haf money ?”’ 

““No, sir.’’ 

““Vell, den dey vas very foolish, you know; 
und dey vill find it oud. De more a man vas 
poor in dis vorld, Herman, de more he vants to 
get married; if he don’t vant to do dot, he vants 
to exbress his opinion efery chance he gets, ven 
it ain’t vort von cent on de dollar, und he don’t 
represent anyding butan old valise. Ven people 
get married or go around dalking, dey ought to 
haf someding to back it up. Yousee in de books, 
Herman, dot love laughs at locksmidts. Vell, it 
may be so, you know, but love nefer goes around 
laughing at grocery bills, und de landlord vot 
don’t get his rent. Love vas very brave, but it 
gets veak in the knees ven anyding like dot hap- 
pens, und you can bet on it. I dink a poor vo- 
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man should haf a velty husband, und a poor man 
a velty vife. If I had my vay mit dis vorld, und 
I heard uf a poor young man vat vanted to marry 
a girl no better off as himself, I vould chain him 
toa post, Herman. De easiest vay, und de most 
pleasant, dot a man makes money is ven he 
marries a voman vat haf it. It vas the safest 
piseness dransaction in de vorid; you risk no 
capital, und you make big profit. Dink uf it, 
Herman, und vatch your chance. Dousands of 
velty und good young vomen haf married no- 
count fellows vot were so poor dot de fleas 
wouldn’t stay mit dem, und you must feel en- 
couraged, you know. No von can dell vot a 
voman vas going to do.”’ 

‘But, Misder Hoffenstein,’’ expostulated Her- 
man, ‘‘if a man marries a voman vot he don’t 
love, he von’t haf any respect for himself, no 
matter if she vas velty.”’ a 

‘‘Neffer mind, my poy, neffer mind; oder 
beeple vill respect you.. I know a man vot dinks 
de same vay as you ven he married, und-aow he 
goes around de se vearing biue pants mit 
yellow patches. Dake my advice, Herman, und 
don’t let a poor voman rope you in.”’ ( 

Ne 


e 
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The residents of Charlenront, Mass,, will recol- 
lect Brother Giles, as he was called. He wasa 
man of strong natural sense, and endowed with 
more than a common share of wit and sarcasm, 
was frequently before the courts in matters of 
civil suit. The patience of the court having be- 
come exhausted, they turned Giles’s case over to 
referees. On the occasion to which we refer, the 
referees were Deacon White, Squire Taylor, and 
Captain Rudd—three of the most prominent men 
in town. The case was a perplexing one and 
occupied considerable time, resulting at last in a 
decision adverse to Giles. When this decision 
was reached, and it became necessary to call] in 
the parties, good Deacon White arose and said :— 

‘* My friends, we are a]l aware of the impetuous 
character of Brother Giles, and we must expect 
to hear much strong denunciation and personal 
abuse; let us be contented with having done our 
duty, and receive his abuse in a Christian spirit.’’ 

The coor was then opened, and Brother Giles 
was called in with the other parties. Deacon 
White announced the decision thus :— 

‘‘Brother Giles, we have sat long and patiently 
on this case; we have endeavored to do our duty; 
and we have viewed the whole matter—we trust 
prayerfully—and regret that our sense of justice 
and right compels us to decide against you.” 

Then followed the delivering of the papers, the 
bill of costs, etc., and the referees reclined back 
in their chairs to await the expected storm. 
Giles, who, when occasion suited, could be the 
most polite of gentlemen, stepped back with quiet 
dignity and ease, lifted his hat and bowed very 
graciously in acknowledgment of the arduous 
services of the referees, and retired towards the 
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door—they, meanwhile, feeling an inward satis- 
faction that the storm had blown over. But, 
alas! it was a calm before a tempest, and the re- 
tiring form of old Giles re-appeared through the 
half-closed door. Placing his hat upon the table, 
he thus addressed the referees :-— 

‘* Gentlemen, I have one duty to perform, un- 
pleasant, but one which, as a philanthropist, I 
deem necessary. 

“‘Gentlemen, you have suffered thus far through 
life in not having any one to tell you your real 
characters. I will do it, that you may hereafter 
benefit by it. 

‘‘ First, Deacon White, you are a representa- 
tive of that class of which the world is full, and 
which the world despises—you are a hypocrite. 
You will kneel beside your brother in prayer, 
and, in the act, rob him of his wallet; you, I 
despise. 

‘“You, Squire Taylor, belong to another class, 
not so numerous. You are a professed scoundrel; 
you cheat a man, and then laugh at him. I ad- 
mire you, for I always know where to find you; 
you are open and bold in iniquity. 

‘* And as for you (pointing his finger and look- 
ing with ineffable scorn), Capt. Rudd, you are an 
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old fool, to be nosed about by two such precious 
scoundrels as Deacon White and Squire Tay- 
lor!’’ 

Brother Giles then retired in good order, and 
the referees looked at each other in speechless 
astonishment. 





Jim H——, out West, tells a good yarn about 
a ‘‘shell-bark lawyer.’’ His client was up on 
two small charges. ‘‘ Frivolous charges,’’ as 
shell-bark designated them (forging a note of 
hand and stealing a horse). On running his eye 
over the jury he didn’t like their looks, so he pre- 
pared an affidavit for continuance, setting forth 
the absence in Alabama of a principal witness. 
He read it in a whisper to the prisoner, who, 
shaking his head, said :— 

‘* Squire, I can’t swear to that dokymint.”’ 

‘6 Why 9» 

** Kase hit hain’t true.”’ 

Old shel! infuriated and exploded loud enough 
to be heard throughout the room. 

‘*What! forge a note, an’ steal a hoss, an’ 
can’t swear toa lie! Hang such infernal fools?’ 

And he immediately left the conscientious one 
to his fate. | 


SUMMER FLIRTATIONS. 





A REGULAR NIBBLE. 





A REGULAR TEN-STRIKE. 
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AFTER THE WEDDING. 


BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 


CHAPTER XIT. 


RTHUR CARR had no sooner parted 
from Miss Granger, than he was con- 
scious of having made a mistake. It came 
upon him that he should have met her as 
she met him, with careless gayety, and even, 
if necessary, that he should have gone out 
to her house, and kept up appearances. The 
Grangers were a large and powerful connec- 
tion, and one which he would be sorry to 
have against him. For one instant, a vista 
of probable ruin opened out before his mind, 
the next he was angry with Mabel as the 
cause of it. He felt angry, nervous, and 
irritated with all the world. The talk of his 
friends was irksome tohim. He got rid of 
them as soon as possible, and hastened home- 
ward. It lacked an hour of dinner-time, but 
he wanted to consult Mrs. Leslie. He wanted 


to be soothed and comforted and encouraged 


by her. She was strong and determined, 
and always knew what to do. He walked 
hume, taking the longest and most retired 
way. He needed the exercise and air to 
calm him, and he needed time to think. 
“Tf only I could get money enough, in 
any way, 1 and Anne would go to Europe 
and live out of this muss; I wouldn't care if 
I never saw America again. I can’t stand 
this much longer. What on earth induced 
me to marry Mabel, sickening little fool! 
with no more character than a chicken. I 
swear, when she looks up at me with that 
mute, imploring gaze, as if I were a brute, 
and she were asking me not to kill her, I 
could strike her! Why doesn’t she defend 
herself? I should like her better for it. 





ee 


He walked home, taking the longest and most 
retired way. 


But, no! all the life she shows is in some 
violent spurt that means nothing; then down 
she comes on her knees, and begs pardon. 
I hate her! I hate her soft, clinging ways! 
But what can I do? I wish I could hate a 
person, and fondlethem, as Annecan. But 
it isn’t in me. If I love, I love openly, if I 
hate, I show my hate. It is sincere, I know, 
but it is inconvenient. In this world people 
must wear masks. I’ve got to send for Ma- 
bel back again, I suppose, but how to do it, 
I don’t know. Anne must settle that.” 
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Arthur Carr would not have owned it, 
even to himself, but he was skulking home. 
If asked why he chose by-streets and avoided 
the cars, he would probably have said that 
he was not in the mood to see people. But, 
in reality, he was ashamed of meeting them. 
I don’t mean to say that this young man was 
ashamed of loving another woman hetter 
than his wife, if that can be called love which 
enslaved him; but, in the bottom of his heart, 
he knew that he was a slave, that instead of 
merely amusing himself with the company 
of this woman, he was in her hands, body 
and soul. Other men might pretend to rule 
the worthless creatures whom they made the 
favorites of an hour, but he was ruled by his 
mistress. Others were cool enough to con- 
ceal their sin from their wives, to some ex- 


tent, at least, and maintain an establishment 


for their lawful families which should be re- 
spected before the world; but he had no 
home which a decent person would enter, if 
all was known. Perhaps, in his fierce strug- 
gle and doubt, some gleam of rage and im- 
patience may have glanced toward the true 
cause of his troubles; but it was not lasting. 

As he went up the steps of the house, 
standing there a moment while he searched 
for the latch-key, he glunced up at the oppo- 
site window where Mr. Ames, the perpetual 
invalid, sat. They had been good friends 
enough once, and the younger man had often 
been amused by the bitter sallies of the eld- 
er, who abused everybody and everything in 
the world. Seeing him looking out, Carr 
smiled and nodded at him. The other stared 
savagely, and made no reply to his saluta- 
tion. 

‘* Curse him! what does he know ?”’ mut- 
tered the young man, applying his latch-key 
with a hand that trembled so he could scarce 
fit it to the lock. ‘*‘ And if he knows all, he 
has a great deal of impudence to be down on 
me. I’ve heard him tell stories that show 
him as bad as anybody.”’ 

‘¢The rascal! How dare he bow to a de- 
cent man ?’’ Mr. Ames was growling at the 
same moment. ‘I’m no saint, but if I had 
a wife, I’d keep her in respectable company, 
and not set a thing like that over her. I'd 
teach a woman that I bought with my mon- 
ey, that she wasn’t to show her face, or lift 
her eyes to the woman that I thought worth 
marrying! AndI thought you a fine woman, 
Mistress Leslie! Well, the best of us may 
get taken in once in a while.” 

Arthur Carr went into Mrs. Leslie’s sit- 
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ting-room, and found that lady just rising 
from a chair by the window, where she had 
been peeping through the blinds. 

‘“‘I’m so glad you came early!”’ she said, 
going to meet him. ‘‘She has come back!”’ 

‘“‘Come back !’’? he repeated, frowning, 
though she wore a sweet and coaxing smile. 

‘*Yes; Miss Granger brought her back 
this morning, but the baby and the trunk 
were left behind. What do you suppose it 
means ? ”’ 

He knew perfectly well what it meant, and 
that Mabel must have been waiting some- 
where while Miss Granger came to him, but 
he didn’t say so. He could not bear to re- 
count his interview of the morning. 

‘‘ At all events,’’ she went on hurriedly, 
‘she is here, and must stay. It is possible 
that she has only come to pack up her things. 
Go and conciliate her. Coax her, if you 
have to promise everything. Tell her that 
you will try to get some one to take your 
lease, that I have consented if you find a 
good person. Tell her anything, only don’t 
let her go back. We must be careful. She 
is looking very badly, dear. I saw through 
the blind when she came. She is delicate, 
poor thing, and will not live long, | fear. 
Make her life pleasant while it lasts.” 

She cast down her eyes, with an affecta- 
tion of sadness and pity, that she might not 
appear to see the sudden brightening of his 
face. 

‘¢ Mrs. Blake’s dressmaker was here today ; 
she is going to do some work for me, and 
she brought great news. That old mother- 
in-law of yours is to be married to a baron, 
and will come home next summer. You 
can’t afford to lose the connection. It will 
help to make your fortune. We must smooth 
matters over, and secure her silence. I 
want an introduction to the baroness, you 
see, and to go where they are. Once they 
give us that lift, they may go. Go up-stairs 
now, and do your best. Mind you kiss her, 
and promise everything. But always let 
there be one reservation,’ she said impres- 
sively, her thin lips taking an ugly look of 
determination. ‘‘She shall treat me well! ’’ 
She flashed a hard look into his shrinking 
eyes; then instantly assumed a soft, wheed- 
ling tone. ‘‘ You want her to do that, do 
you not, Arthur? You know, dear, my only 
fault is loving you! ” 

He promised, vowed everything, gazed 
with rapture into her luring face; then, when 
she pushed him away, he hurried up-stairs 
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to his wife. Some lingering look of plea- 
sure made his face bright as he opened the 
door, and there stood Mabel, just started 
out of her seat, her hands clasped, her color 
wavering, looking to see how he would greet 
her. 

‘‘ Well, so you came without my going after 
you,” he said with a gay, bantering air. ‘‘I 
came home early, so as to get a hasty lunch, 
and go. I must say you played a pretty 
trick on me; but I forgive you, since you 
have come back.’’ 

A glad light sprang into her face. Could 
she believe her ears, her eyes? He was 
smiling, a little embarrassed, as if with 
shame, but kind certainly. 

‘Did you want me home, Arthur?” she 
asked, laying a timid hand on his arm. 

“Of course I did!’? He put his arm about 
her, and kissed her cheek, for the first time 
in manya long month. ‘Now let’s be friends 
and say no more about it.”’ 

She lay against his bosom one instant, in a 
trance of delight. ‘‘ Thank God!’ she mur- 
mured fervently. ‘‘ He has heard me. He 
would not let me perish. It is because I 
prayed. God bless you, my dearest husband! 
You have made me happy.” 

‘Well, it’s nearly dinner time. 
ready to go down?” 

For one breath she clouded and was silent. 
She had got to go down and meet that wo- 
man. The next moment she controlled her- 
self. She must not lose this chance, must 
not give him cause to be angry again. She 
had shown anger, she would now be all gen- 
tleness, if she could. 

‘Pm all ready,” she said, with an attempt 
at cheerfulness. ‘‘ And now there is time 
to read my letter. See! here is a foreign one 
that I found on the table, and I was so 
anxious to see you that I never broke the 
sea],? 

She opened her letter, and he sat down on 
the sofa beside her while she read it, four 
pages, cross-written, of court-doings, trous- 
seau, the baron, and wonderful plans for the 
future. Mrs. Carrington was to be married 
in May and come to America for the summer, 
returning to her husband’s castle in the au- 
tumn. She meant to try to get an appoint- 
ment of some sort for Arthur. With the 
position and influence she would have she 
ought to be able to, and she hoped to get 
Carrie’s husband there too, and have her 
children ajl about her. There was no coun- 
try like France to live in. 


Are you 
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‘‘Carrie writes me that you are not look- 
ing well,’? she concluded, ‘‘and if you had 
not. the kindest of husbands, and friends all 
around you, I should be uneasy. But I’m 
sure they will take every care of you, and I 
know that you are too gentle and docile to 
be imprudent, when we should all be so mis- 
erable if you were ill. But I shall soon 
come, and then we’ll see what is the matter. 
Much love to Arthur.”’ 

‘*T shall soon come, and then we’ll see 
what is the matter.”” The words burned 
themselves on Arthur Carr’s eyes, and put 
hope into the heart of his wife. She was 
childishly pleased with her mother’s brilliant 
prospects for themselves alone, still more so, 
for the influence they were likely to have on 
her own happiness. Arthur must think 
more of a wife so highly connected, and able 
to do so much for him. And besides, her 
mother was a tower of strength to Mabel. 
Well she knew how Mrs. Leslie would shrink, 
like a leaf in the fire, before the blaze of her 
mother’s eyes, the lash of her mother’s 
tongue, the blight of her mother’s power. 
Arthur surely could not continue to love a 
woman so shamed and degraded as her moth- 
er could cause that woman to be. 

So with al] her new hopes Mabel went 
down to dinner, shook hands cordially with 
Mr. Malcome, and even gave a stately little 
greeting and the tips of her fingers to Mrs. 
Leslie, to that person’s momentary discom- 
fiture. She could not imagine what had 
made Mabel so confident all at once, and her 
husband so disconcerted, unless some great 
advantage had been gained by the wife. Mrs. 
Leslie could not understand the feelings of 
a loving heart, how it builds in a breath ona 
kind word, how its hopes stand up at asmile. 
She, rapacious, cruel, base, could not dream 
that a different woman would feel strong and 
triumphant and rich if only she were assured 
of the love of one heart. 

‘¢ You got your letter, Mrs. Carr ?°’ she 
inquired sweetly. 

‘¢Oh, certainly!’’ said Mabel, looking at 
her loftily, then turning to address a remark 
to Mr. Malcome. 

Poor child! she felt so raised. 

‘¢ Mamma is coming home, Mr. Malcome,’’ 
she said. ‘‘1 can’t tell you how glad I am. 
I have the same confidence in her power that 
I had when I was a child, and she used to 
drive away all my troubles.”’ 

Silly Mabel! that speech will be remem- 
bered against you. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

HE next morning Charles Carrington 

called to see his sister, and founa her 

alone. Miss Granger had said to him, 

‘“* Mabel is very unwell, and out of spirits. 

Go and see her, and make her tell you if 
anything is the matter.”’ 

The young man had no great force, and 
what little he had was expended in admiring 
and adoring Miss Clara Morgan, whom he 
hoped to marry in the summer, as soon as 
the baroness should come to adorn their 
wedding. But he was fond of his sister, 
and alarmed at the thought of her being ill 
or out of spirits. How could she be, with 
such a charming woman as Mrs. Leslie? 
Charles had seen that person a few times, 
and really, if there was a woman on earth 
who came anywhere near Clara in amiabil- 
ity, though not in beauty, Mrs. Leslie was 
that woman. 

He went up about ten o’clock, and met 
Mrs. Leslie, who, seeing him coming, her- 
self opened the door for him, and greeted 
him wifh such a sweet smile, and such a 
bright glance, that he stopped in the hall a 
few minutes to chat with her. It struck 
him that she really seemed to be pleased 
with him, and he more than suspected that 
she knew who he was before she opened the 
door. He smiled to himself when he went 
up-stairs to his sister’s room. Charles knew 
that he was handsome, and believed that he 
was a lady-killer. 

‘‘O Charlie! what a long time it has been 
since you were here!’’ Mabel exclaimed, 
running to meet him. 

She looked bright; the feverish roses in 
her cheeks hid their thinness, and there was 
a sharpness of excitement in her tones which 
he mistook for cheerfulness. She had had 
a little brush with Mrs. Leslie that morning, 
at the breakfast-table, and fancied that she 
had come off conqueror, because neither 
her husband nor Mrs. Leslie had resented 
or replied. To her mind, her rival’s king- 
dom was at an end, or rapidly approaching 
an end. 

The two talked a little while, chiefly of 
their mother’s affairs, then the brother took 
leave. He didn’t see that anything was the 
matter with Mabel. She told him that she 
had been unwell, but was better now, and 
he didn’t like to press the matter. He 
couldn’t tell her that Miss Granger had sent 
him, as that lady had bade him not. So he 
went away as wise as he came. 
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After dinner, for the first time in a long 
while, Arthur Carr went up-stairs with his 
wife, and sat talking a few minutes. He 
had, evidently, something to say which he 
shrank from saying. At Jast he began. 

“Mab,” he said, with a slight laugh, 
‘‘ I’ve been proving the truth of the text, 
that ‘the way of the transgressor is hard.’ 
It is infernally hard. The fact is, by my 
own fault, I have got into a scrape, and if 
you love me, you will help me out of it.” 

“Tm sure, I'll do anything in the world 
for you, dear!’ Mabel said, fondly, leaning 
on his shoulder in a way that made him long 
to throw her off. ‘‘What is it!”? 

‘‘Tt’s no use to go over the ground of our 
troubles again,’’ he went on, sitting beside 
her, and carefully avoiding her eyes, but 
pretending to be looking down at the baby 
at their feet. ‘* The fault is understood. It 
is the troubles arising from them that I wish 
to speak of. I told you that if my reputa- 
tion should suffer, I would leave the coun- 
try, never to return. Now, things have 
been said, I find. I don’t accuse you. I 
don’t know who they came from. . But it 
rests with you to put a stop to them. I 
could go from here tomorrow; Mrs. Leslie 
is willing, and would be glad to be rid of us. 
But. our going would make people talk still 
more, because one of the hints is that you 
want to go, and I won't. All the proof 
of anything against me, is your coldness to 
Mrs. Leslie. She is enraged at it. She 
says she won’t have her reputation de- 
stroyed, when the fault is no more hers than 
mine. Well, you don’t know the evil of the 
world, Mab. Such things are constantly 
done, and covered up. I’m not going to 
excuse myself, or her, but if you knew the 
world, you would not be so hard. She has 
been. brought up to know everything, and 
she is now sorry that she suffered herself to 
go astray. The only thing she or I care for, 
is to get out of the scrape, and save our rep- 
utations.”’ 

Mabel had drawn back from her husband 
as he went on, and sat gravely looking 
down, her small hands clasped and trem- 
bling in her lap. She could not hear that 
woman’s name with calmness. He glanced 
at her, since she did not answer. 

‘““What do you want me to do?” she 
asked, in a low, constrained voice, without 
looking up. 

“Why, anything that. will stop people’s 
tongues. Seem friendly to her before 
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others; I don’t care what you are when no 
one sees you. Have her come up here 
sometimes when the servants will see, and 
go out with her once in a while.” 

“Go out with her!’’ exclaimed Mabel, 
reddening violently. 

“Yes, go out with her,’? he repeated, 
doggedly. ‘‘ There is no other way. The 
quickest way to finish the business is to have 
her go to the theatre with us tonight. 
Something was said this morning which 
made me think it necessary, and I got three 
tickets on my way home. Will you go?”’ 

“QO Arthur! it is so hard!’’ Mabel fal- 
tered. ‘‘ Think of my mother and sisters, 
and the way I was brought up; then think 
of my going to the theatre with a woman 
likethat, knowing what she is!”’ 

‘*] dare say your mother and sisters have 
been out with, and visited, and had in their 
houses, women as bad, or worse than Mrs. 
Leslie,” was the abrupt reply. 

“At least, they didn’t know it,’’ Mabel re- 
torted. 

“You refuse, then ?”’ he said, rising, his 
eyes beginning to blaze angrily. 

“Don’t get angry with me again, my 
dearest! ’’ she implored, looking at him with 
streaming eyes. ‘‘I was beginning to be 
happy once more. Don’t spoil it all! I 
cannot bear it. Have some pity on me. 
Recollect how hard it must be. Iam sure it 
will do as well if we stay here—I will con- 
sent to that, and if you and I go into public 
just as usual, and seem gay and good 
frieads, without taking her, it will do better. 
People seeing her, and knowing, as some 
must know, what a determined woman she 
is, might think that I went with her by com- 
pulsion. Iam afraid I couldn’t be pleasant 
with her.”’ 

‘So you refuse ?’’ he repeated, paying no 
attention to her explanations. 

“I entreat you to think of some other 
way? ’? she pleaded, passionately. ‘‘ Oh, my 
husband! by the memory of that time when 
you loved me, of the promises you made me 


in marriage, of the happy home you took . 


me from, of all my love for you; in the 
name of our innocent child, I entreat you to 
have pity upon me! I will stay here; but do 
not degrade me so, your own true wife, as 
to make me go out into company with one of 
the vilest of women! ”’ 

She had thrown herself on her knees at 
his feet, and clasped his arm, trying to de- 
tainhim. He flung her off. 
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‘¢] don’t like theatricals anywhere ex- 
cept on the stage,’’ he said, bitterly; ‘‘ and I 
am not myself an actor. I asked you to 
prove the love that you so boast of. Once 
again, for the last time, I ask if you consent 
to save yourself and me, in the only way 
you can ?”’ 

‘“‘T cannot!’ she exclaimed, covering her 
face with her hands. 

‘Then you and I are done with each 
other!” he said, with cold determination, 
and turned away from her to go out. 

She snatched her hands from her face, and 
looked wildly after him. His hand was on 
the knob when she uttered his name. He 
looked back at her. 

‘“‘Ig there no other way?” she asked, 
pitifully. 

‘‘T told you there was not,’’ he answered. 

She rose to her feet slowly, wringing 
her hands, and scemed to be struggling 
with herself for an answer. He waited a 
moment, then turned the knob of the door 
to go. 

‘“*T consent!’’ she cried out, as if the 
words were wrung from her by torment, as, 
indeed, they were; and as she spoke, her 
strength deserted her, and she sank on her 
knees again. 

He closed the door hastily, and went back 
to her. 

‘‘ Dear Mab,” he said, softly, raising her 
up, ‘‘ you do indeed love me! I believe it 
now. I know it is hard, dear, but I can’t 
help it. It is hard for me, too. I suffer so 
that I cannot help seeming harsh. Forgive 
me, dear! ”’ 

Her head drooped back on his shoulder, 
the breath came faintly from her lips, and 
her face was perfectly colorless. He laid 
her on the sofa, and brought water to wet 
her temples. 

‘“*Do you feel better, dear?’ he asked, 
tenderly, when she languidly opened her 
eyes. 

She looked at him steadily; a long, solemn 

e. 
‘““Only love me, Arthur, and I can do 
anything,’”’ she said. ‘‘If you do not love 
me, I shall die. You do not know how little 
life I have. My heart is killing me.”’ 





CHAPTER XIV. 
S luck would have it, several of our 
friends found themselves together 
that evening at thetheatre. It was an open- 
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ing, with distinguished talent, and every- 
body went. Clara Morgan had spent the 
day with Miss Granger, and the two were 
there, with Charles Carrington as escort. 
Scarcely had they taken their seats, when 
Robert Gordon came in with his sister, and 
took the seats directly in front of them. If 
either Mr. Gordon or Miss Granger were 
disconcerted or annoyed at the vicinity, 
neither showed it. They bowed with the 
proper society smile, and talked together 
enough to escape observation. The others 
had no idea that the chance was not the 
happiest one that could be imagined. Other 
friends were near them, and the party was a 
gay one. 

‘*'There’s Mab!’’ Charles Carrington said, 
presently, after looking about. ‘‘I wish 
they were here! They have Mrs. Leslie 
with them.”’ 

He bowed, as he spoke, toward an oppo- 
site circle. ; 

Mr. Gordon started, and looked round in 
astonishment. There, sure enough, were 
the three; Mabel in the centre, her husband 
sitting on her right, scanning the house, 
Mrs. Leslie on the left, chatting and smiling 
in the most affectionate manner. Mabel’s 
face was pallid, all but a crimson spot on 
each cheek and her whole air was nervous 
and confused. She seemed to smile me- 
chanically, and nod her head to the talk of 
the woman by her side, but not to be aware 
of what she was saying. 

Mrs. Leslie was the first to spy chevother 
party, and bowed graciously in acknowledge- 
ment of Carrington’s salutation, taking it to 
herself. 

‘*T wish you wouldn’t bow to that woman, 
‘Charles,’? Miss Morgan pouted. ‘I don’t 
like her, and if I were Mabel, I wouldn’t 
be so intimate with her. I don’t see as one 
is obliged to take a person into society, be- 
cause one boards with that person.”’ 

Carrington said nothing, but looked peni- 
tent. 
‘ous little lady-love. Moreover, Mrs. Leslie 
suffered quite a diminution of consequence 
in his eyes when Miss Morgan set her down 
as a person. He was by no means a man to 
go contrary to the society estimate of any 
one. 

Both Mr. Gordon and Miss Granger kept 
their eyes on the Carrs, and their smiling 
companion, and both marked the trouble of 
Mabel’s face. A mere stranger, glancing 
carelessly, might think that Mrs. Leslie and 


He was very obedient to his imperi- © 
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Mabel were the best of friends, and that 
they had a great deal to say to each other, 
while Carr spoke only to his wife; but to 
these two, with their eyes sharpened by 
knowledge and suspicion, it was clear that 
the talking was all on one side. It spoiled 
the play for both of them. 

At length they were ready to go, leaving 
before the after-piece, as all the best people 
did. In going out, they took pains to pass 
through the aisle that would bring them to 
where the Carrs sat. Mabel was looking for 
them eagerly, and greeted each one with an 
air of such nervousness, watching their 
faces closely, as if to see something there 
which they did not speak, that all noticed 
and were pained by it. 

Miss Granger was cordial with Mabel, 
civil to her husband, and did not see Mrs. 
Leslie; Miss Morgan follewed suit, and Mr. 
Carrington, overpowered by the example of 
his lady, could only give Mrs. Leslie a coldly 
polite bow. He did not dare to speak to her. 
Mr. Gordon was stil] more pointed. He 
offered his hand to Mabel, bowed with an 
air of studied respect and kindness, and in- 
quired for her health. But he never noticed 
either of the other two. 

It was evident, that if Mr. Carr wished, 
in bringing Mrs. Leslie to the theatre with 
them, to establish her reputation, he had 
failed. It was plain to any one who chose 
to look, that all his wife’s friends turned 
their backs on her. 

When the good-nights were said, Mr. 
Gordon turned quickly, seeing his chance, 
and offered his arm to Miss Granger. His 
sister was chatting with Miss Morgan and 
her lover. 

“T do not like the looksof that! ’’ he said, 


abruptly. 

She looked up into hfs face, and saw it stern 
and pale. 

‘‘ Neither do I,’ she replied. ‘‘I took 


her home; she insisted, but I sent Charles 
to see her. He says that nothing was the 
matter; that she was happy enough.”’ 

‘‘Happy enough!” he repeated. 
looks the picture of misery.”’ 

The crowd was too near for any further 
conversation, and in a few moments they 
reached the sidewalk, where Miss Gran- 
ger’s carriage was waiting. Her escort 
helped her in, looking earnestly into her 
beautiful fare, as the gaslight flared brightly 
in it. Her eyes were downcast, and she did 
not appear to see him. But as he was about 


‘* She 
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shutting the door, she leaned out quickly, 
and looked at him with her brilliant eyes in 
one fleet, but piercing glance. 

“YT am sorry!’ she whispered, then 
leaned back, and turned her face away. 

He stood where she had left him, startled 
by that momentary glance, and the thrilling 
whisper, feeling still the soft touch of her 
mantle, the perfume of her flowing hair, the 


( 
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He started. ‘‘I am waiting for a car,” he 
said, looking down the street. 

Reader, all men are liars, say the Scrip- 
tures, and I believe them. This man, as he 
turned away, saw something lying at his 
feet, on the curbstone, something white 
and thin. He picked it up, and hastily 
secreted it, as if it were stolen goods. 
Well he knew, without looking at his prize, 
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Mr. Gordon turned quickly, seeing his chance, and offered his arm to Miss 
Granger. — Page 182. 


faint wave of her breath. What had she 
meant? What was she sorry for? Was it 
for Mabel? It didn’t seem like that. The 
whisper was addressed privately to him. 
Did she perceive his love for her, mean to 
decline it, and take that way to tell him that 
it was in vain ? 

‘“Well, Robert, what are you waiting for ?”’ 
asked his sister, wonderingly. 


that he had found Miss Granger’s handker- 
chief. 

‘*Didn’t you find a handkerchief, Rob ?”’ 
asked his sister. 

‘‘ [—I dropped mine,’’ he replied. 

Ah! Robert Gordon, most high-minded 
and dignified, and elegant gentleman; twice 
a liar and once a thief within ten minutes. 
Truly, the mischievous urchin of the bow 
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and quiver is but:a bad: teacher of morals. 

‘‘] am sorry for him!” Miss Granger 
thought, sighing as she was driven home- 
ward. ‘‘ He is good and true, and if his love 
lingers, he is not to blame. One does not 
cease to love right away. And how cruel it 
must be for him to see Mabel so changed. 
Yes, I am sorry for him; but I don’t want to 
see him again.”’ 

‘‘T am annoyed with Mabel for inviting 
that woman to go with them,’’ Miss Morgan 
said, pettishly. ‘‘One must preserve social 
differences, and Mrs. What’s-her-name is 
nobody. Your mother would never permit 
it, Charles, if she knew, and I’m surprised 
that Arthur doesn’t know better. I mean 
to go down to W Street tomorrow, as 
soon as breakfast is over, and give Mabel a 
lecture. She is such a baby she needs look- 
ing after.” 

The young lady was as good as her word, 
and gave the lecture, but, apparently, with 
‘no success; for again and again Mrs. Leslie 
was seen walking, or at places of amusement 
with the Carrs; and always, it seemed, on 
terms of the greatest intimacy. 

‘“‘T will go!’ she said, furiously, to Ma- 
bel’s husband. ‘‘And you shall see that ber 
friends do not insult me. That upstart of a 
Clara Morgan wouldn’t recognize me. She 
is too aristocratic, I suppose. Bah! I know 
all about her. Her father was a tin-peddler 
in the country, and drove a shabby cart, with 
an old, lame horse, about from door to door, 
buying rags and old papers. He made a few 
thousands, and speculated with them, and 
got rich, and died, fortunately for her. If 
she had him alive, to show himself round, 
she would scarcely put on such state. But 
she can't speak tome! And there was Rob- 
ert Gordon, with his lordly airs. He bowed 
before that soft little fool up-stairs as if she 
had been a princess, and never noticed you 
or me. If you have any spirit, you will 
order her to cut his acquaintance the next 
time they meet. Of course, she has told 
him her story. He was there the first night 
she was at Alice Granger’s, and, as I happen 
to know, they spent the evening alone to- 
gether.” 

‘‘How on earth do you find out every- 
thing ?”’ asked her companion. 

She gave her head atoss. ‘‘I have ways. 
You do very little that I don’t know. When 
I have a game to play, don’t you suppose 
that I get the cards into my hands ?”’ 

She was arch and laughing now. 
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Leshe never let.a rage last any longer than 
was necessary to accomplish her ends. 

‘* But, about Gordon,” she pursued. “I’ve 
a great mind to captivate him. Wouldn't 
that be a revenge? Nothing could be finer. 
I should die of laughter. Get him here to 
see her, Arthur. Manage it so that he shall 
come to comfort her, and I will steal his 
heart under her very eyes.”’ 

Carr cast his eyes down, and made no an- 
swer. Evidently the project was not so 
agreeable to him as to her. 

‘‘ Foolish, jealous fellow!” she said, in a 
soft whisper. ‘‘As if I cared a fig for him! 
You know that all I want is to go to France, 
and live in peace with you. When will it 
be? This life is miserable! I am tired of 
the concealment, and restraint, and insult. 
It makes my blood boil to be subject to that 
ninny!’’ Her tones had grown bitter again, 
but she softened them instantly. ‘‘And I 
hate to see you so tormented. When are 
you going to take that position that has been 
offered you?’ 

The question was put in a very low tone, 
and Carr’s face grew paler when he heard it. 

‘* My present business pays me as well as 
the place of cashier in a bank would,”’ he 
said, without looking up. 

She said nothing for amoment, but looked 
at him steadily, as if reading with her clear, 
blade-like eyes, how much of purpose there 
was inthe man. Then she slipped her slim 
hand into his, and leaned towards him. 

‘“Won’t you take the place to please me ? ”’ 
she whispered, in silken tones. ‘* Think 
how happy we might be! Think how surely 
we shall either be separated or ruined if we 
stay here much longer. Won’t you take my 
advice, dear?” 

His cheeks flushed up again, and he lifted 
his eyes to look adoringly into her face. 

‘¢T will do anything you tell me,” he said, 
fervently. ‘* I cast my fortunes with yours. 
I’ll take the place.” 

The next day it was known to Arthur 
Carr’s friends that he had the office of cash- 
ier in the Elmwood bank, one of the best in 
the city. 

‘‘ I’m surprised at it,’’ Charles Carrington 
said. ‘‘He has always said that he should 
stick to the commission business, and that 
in the end he should get on better. But he 
seems delighted to be a fixture at the Elm- 
wood. One good thing—the bank is sure.”’ 

The early spring passed, and it was May. 
Mrs. Blake and her husband were at home, 
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busy making preparations for the coming of 
Baron and Baroness Keller; so busy that 
they could not pay much attention to Mabel. 
The poor thing was ailing, her sister saw, 
but she thought it was from her devotion to 
the baby. It was almost impossible to get 
Mabel out. She was always in the house, 
and always bending over that baby. It was 
that which made her so nervous, Mrs. Blake 
concluded. 

‘‘I wish we could be off before they 


come,’ Mrs. Leslie said to Mabel’s husband.. 


‘*You may depend there will be trouble. 
Marm Carrington will find out everything.” 

‘IT cannot be ready—I dare not!’’ was 
the reply. ‘*We must wait a while. I’ll 
risk Mabel. She thinks that all is right now, 
and I have only to be a little sweeter, and 
she will be content. I think, too, that she 
and I had better go somewhere else before 
they come, and appear to dissolve partner- 
ship with you. That would disarm suspi- 
cion. You might give up the house, and 
board at some hotel.”’ 

“No, sir!’ said the other, with an em- 
phatic nod. ‘ But I'll tell you what I'll do. 
I] promise to give it up next fall. I tell 
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you, I must speak to, and be recognized by 
the baroness. She was honey-sweet with 
me when she went away.”’ 

‘‘She shall be again, if I can bring it 
about, Anne,’’ he replied. ‘‘ But I don’t 
see why you should wish it. If we go to 
Europe, we shall have to dodge them.” 

She looked at him steadily, with sharp 
lights coming and going in her eyes. 

‘‘ But, if Mabel should die, then we need 
not dodge anybody,”’ she said. 

As he looked up at her quickly, with a 
frightened glitter in his eyes, she cast hers 
down. 

‘Tt seems wicked to speculate on the poor 
little thing’s death,’’ she said, with an air of 
regret. ‘But, still that doesn’t hasten it. 
I’m sure, I wish she would live, and go 
home to her mamma-after we are off safely, 
but the chances are against it. She !ooks 
very ill, dear.’’ 

‘¢T’d rather run away from her! ’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘I couldn’t bear that she should 
die! It would always seem to me that I had 
killed her. I don’t believe that I would dare 
to love another if Mabel should die! ”’ 

She looked down, but said nothing. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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BY MART MERWIN. 


RS. RODNEY MANLEY was decided- 
ly tired of a city life, and so was Mr. 
Manley. Both believed that a residence in 
one of the suburban towns was the only 
thing , lacking to complete their mutual 
felicity. Mrs. Manley preferred a neat, 
pretty little cottage, with a wilderness of 
vines running over it, and a green and white 
summer-house in the rear; it would be so 
delightful and romantic to take their tea 
there during the hot weather. 

Mr. Manley, however, liked a more solid- 
looking style of architecture; a massive, sub- 
stantial, square-built edifice, fashioned more 
for comfort and convenience than orna- 
ment. 

But the gentleman was not so very tena- 
cious, and liked to gratify his wife; so it was 
finally arranged that when they moved into 
the country her taste should first be con- 


sulted. The latter discovered every day 
some new objection to her city home, and 
became more and more sensible of the dis- 
advantages under which they were hourly 
laboring. 

‘“‘Had I better buy a house, or hire? ”’ 
asked the gentleman, during a long conver- 
sation on the pleasing topic. 

‘¢Oh, buy, by all means! It will seem so 
much more independent and less city-like 
than hiring. And as we shall occupy it the 
whole year, we may as well have a place of 
our own; in that case we can repair the 
house, if it needs it (but be careful that it 
don’t, Mr. Manley), and make such altera- 
tions as we like, without feeling that by some 
sudden caprice of the owner, we may be 
obliged to leave.” 

‘¢ My sentiments exactly!’ exclaimed the 
gentleman, rubbing his hands together en- 
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thusiastically. 
my dear!” 

‘¢ We shall keep our carriage of course ?’’ 
continued Mrs. Manley, inquiringly. 

“Well, really, my love—I don’t—think 
that it would be practicable,’’ he rejoined, 
hesitatingly. 

‘‘ Plenty of room in the country, you 
know! ” suggested his companion. 

‘‘‘Wouldn’t horses require something to 
eat in the country as well as here? You 
must remember we are not rich, my dear.” 

‘‘Sure enough! But we can have a stable 
attached to the buildings, and that will do 
almost as well,’ added Mrs. Manley. ‘I 
can imagine myself sitting under my own 
vine and fig tree, with no one to molest and 
make us afraid. Cities never were made to 
live in, and that is settled beyond a doubt. 
The children can run to school and pick 
flowers by the way. Won’t it be delightful ?”’ 

‘* And we can raise our own. vegetables, 
and perhaps a few bushels of apples,’’ added 
Mr. Manley. 

‘‘The noise, too, in this Babel of a place 
is 80 annoying. I’m sure I can’t hear my- 
self think; and when we have callers, we are 
obliged to talk so distressingly loud. I 
shouldn’t wonder if one or both of my lungs 
are affected.’? And the lady coughed alittle 
to try their strength. 

There is another matter that you have 
omitted, and one I consider very important. 

cu,}row we live had a great deal of com- 
puny; company can’t find us there, my dear,”’’ 
said Mr. Manley, significantly. ‘‘ We can’t 
be blamed for that, however,’ he added, 
stroking his handsome whiskers with a com- 
placent smile. 

‘‘ That will be an advantage, assuredly! 
You think of everything, Mr. Manley,’’ re- 
plied his better half. ‘‘ But you won’t be 
able to dine with us!” 

‘‘ That is of no consequence; I can drop 
into an eatiug saloon and take a bite, and 
have the more time to devote to my business. 
To be sure it may not taste quite so good as 
our family dinner, but I shall enjoy your 
company at tea quite as well for the slight 
self-denial on my part.”’ 

‘¢ And I shall have my whole time to look 
after myself and the children. The advan- 
tages certainly multiply,’ observed Mrs. 
Manley. 

In the course of a month Mr. Manley suc- 
ceeded in finding a house, about ten miles 
from the city, which suited his own fancy 


‘‘ What a treasure you ure, 
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and that of his wife, and soon after the 
requisite papers were made out, and the 
property passed into his hands. The chil- 
dren were delighted at the news, and imme- 
diately set about forming plans for their fu- 
ture happiness. 

It was early in March that the purchase 
was made, and owing to circumstances over 
which they had no control, it was deemed 
best by both Mr. Manley and his wife to 
take possession as soon as possible. In fact, 


,the lady was inclined to facilitate matters. 


She was eager “‘ to breathe pure air, and see 
the beautiful sun once more; it was strange 
that people could contentedly exist in a 
crowded, smoky, dirty, dark, noisy city.” 

Packing now commenced in good earnest, 
and Mrs. Manley, who had not moved for 
several years, brought to the light number- 
less articles of trifling value, but which, she 
argued, were much too good to leave behind, 
and some day could be put to use; so baskets 
and bags, barrels and boxes were scon 
brought into requisition. Mrs. Manley’s 
happy spirits were somewhat dampened by 
a driving snow-storm, which came on in the 
midst of this important business, and soon 
after turned into a drizzling rain; but after 
much delay and trouble, she had the satis- 
faction of seeing the last load of goods de- 
posited in their country residence, and of 
knowing that at last her much desired wish 
was gained. 

To be sure the baby had caught cold. and 
was in danger of having the croup; and ow- 
ing to the extreme coldness of the weather, 
several valuable house plants had been frozen 
by exposure; but the lady argued that these 
same events would have happened anywhere 
else. 

Neither the husband or wife had takea 
more than a cursory view of the premises 
before purchasing, and were rather disap- 
pointed when they discovered that the house 
was a very cold one, and the drafts not par- 
ticularly good. Having been accustomed to 
the genial warmth of a furnace in the city, 
the change to a situation rather bleak than 
otherwise, and exposed to every blast of 
wind, was keenly felt. The wiud howled, 
windows rattled, blinds with broken fasten- 
ings banged back and forth, and one with 
hammer and nails, and another with plenty 
of cotton wool, commenced trying to shut 
off, in some measure, the many currents of 
air that were pouring in from all directions. 

But there was one consolation; March 
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might be a second February, but it would 
not always last; it must give way to pleasant 
April, and then they should begin to enjoy 
themselves. The next four weeks were long 
and dreary ones to Mrs. Manley, who liked 
society and had always made it a practice to 
go out every day; but the weather was such 
a medley of wet and dry, warm and cold, 
that but twice in that time did she venture 
to visit the city, as the depot was a mile 
away from the house, a circumstance that 
both had neglected to previously ascertain. 

‘‘We must see Madam A—— tonight,’’ 
said Mr. Manley, one morning while at 
breakfast. ‘I will procure tickets, and 
come home earlier than usual. We cannot 
fail to enjoy it.” 

*“T should like it much, but I fear we shall 
be gone too long. One of the children is 
not well, and Jane will have the babe to 
take care of,’’ returned Mrs. Manley. 

‘“‘A very slight service, my dear, for a 
stout, healthy girl like Jane. Don’t worry 
about the children, but put yourself in readi- 
ness to go against my return,’’ he added, as 
he closed the door. 

‘** T suppose there will be no trouble about 
getting home?” said Mrs. Manley to her 
husband, as the performance was about ended, 
and the brilliant and fashionable audience 
were dispersing. 

‘* Not in the least,” he rejoined. 
is abundance of time.”’ 

The lady felt quite easy, and the couple 
leisurely proceeded towards the door, criti- 
cising the respective merits of the different 
performers, not imagining that the last car 
had left ten minutes before, when they ar- 
rived at the depot. 

Mr. and Mrs. Manley looked at each other 
in blank surprise; that haste was at all neces- 
sary to procure passable accommodations 
they had no idea; neither did they know much 
of the scrambling, pushing and crowding of 
every applicant for a seat, and the vast 
amount of care manifested for self. 

‘s What are we todo?” at last exclaimed 
the lady, with much concern. ‘‘ We have 
been exceedingly careless.”’ 

‘©T am afraid we have. But it won’t do 
any good to blame ourselves now, as I can 
perceive. Here we are, ten miles from home, 
after eleven o’clock, and not a conveyance 
of any kind. But something must be decided 
on at once, for this keen night air is chilling 
you through,’’ added Mr. Manley, as his 
companion shivered with cold. 


‘¢ There 
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‘¢Oh, I have it!’’ she exclaimed quickly. 
‘¢ You recollect Mrs. Upton—-the lady I was 
once so intimate with ?”’ 

The gentleman answered in the affirmative. 

‘¢ Well, she has repeatedly urged me to 
come and stop all night whenever we felt so 
disposed, and I certainly never felt more in- 
clined todo so than at present. How for- 
tunate that I happened to think of her kind 
offers!’ 

‘¢ Persons sometimes say things that they 
do not exactly mean,” said Mr. Manley, 
slowly, as though he were calculating their 
chances of beivg warmly greeted about the 
midnight hour. 

‘* Not Mrs. Upton!’ added his wife, with 
considerable warmth, as they moved slowly 
along. ‘‘She would not be guilty of such 
deception.”’ 

The gentleman said nothing more, and 
quickening their steps they soon reached the 
residence of the friend Mrs. Manley had 
named. After considerable trouble and de- 
lay they succeeded in arousing the inmates 
and obtaining admittance. They were 
ushered by the servant into a cold and cheer- 
less apartment, where they remained until 
Mrs. Upton made her appearance. The lady 
tried to assume a cordial demeanor, but it 
was evident that she expressed more satis- 
faction than she really felt; for her manner 
was constrained and confused. 

Mrs. Manley thought of her husband’s re- 
mark, and a dozen times wished herself well 
at home; but as that was not possible, she 
tried to appear agreeable to her hostess, who 
roused up a sleepy and grumbling chamber- 
maid to make ready a bed. When this was 
done, and the new comers were alone, Mrs. 
Manley began to think of Jane and the chil- 
dren. What would the girl imagine had 
happened to them? What if little Emma 
should be taken suddenly ill, and not find 
her mother as usual by her side ? Mrs. Man- 
ley was disturbed by these reflections and 
troubled dreams the entire night; anxiety 
and nervousness prevented rest and sound 
sleep on her part as positively as thin bed- 
clothing and damp sheeta did on that of her 
husband. A slight touch of rheumatism 
served to remind him of the fact next morn- 
ing, and Mrs. Manley needed no better evi- 
dence of her sleeplessness than was present- 
ed by her pale cheeks and sunken eyes. 

We scarcely need say that the parents re- 
turned home as early as possible the next 
morning, and found matters in a great state 
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of confusion. Jane had been greatly alarmcd 
at their non-appe?rance, and distressed her- 
self with conjectures of numberless unhappy 
accidents to account for the same. The 
babe had proved exceedingly troublesome, 
the sick child had cried incessantly for its 
mother, and to sum up the whole, the parties 
at home had passed a night of severe trial. 
Mrs. Manley thanked fortune that nothing 
more serious had happened, and decided 
that the transitory pleasure she had experi- 
enced from the evening’s entertainment but 
poorly repaid for the trouble and anxiety 
that had followed in its train. 

The house they had purchased was located 
on elevated ground, as we have before said, 
and commanded an extensive view of the 
tine scenery around. The family never tired 
of looking at the bright green leaves and 
swelling buds, and the green carpet that na- 
ture had spread out on every side. Wild 
birds rivalled the pet canaries in the sweet- 
ness of their notes, and flowers of delightful 
fragrance opened their petals to the morn- 
ing sun. 

But with all these pleasant things came 
something not quite so agreeable; an ava- 
lanche of company from the city slid into 
their quiet, rural residence, overturning all 
their bright anticipations of romantic and 
undisturbed retirement. 

Mrs. Heavysoles, a large, portly woman, 
accompanied by three young daughters and 
two sons, burst upon her astonished vision. 

‘¢ My dear Mrs. Manley, how do you do?” 
exclaimed the maternal guardian of the in- 
teresting troupe. ‘‘ Here we are, you see! 
Why, it seems an age since I’ve seen you— 
how well you are looking! I've brought the 
children, you see; I couldn’t resist their en- 
treaties, they think so much of you! How 
your James has grown—noble little fellow! 
How is dear Mr. Manley’s health?”’ 

Mrs. Heavysoles paused, apparently for 
want of breath, and seated herself to rest 
after her extraordinary efforts. 

Mrs. Manley, though heartily wishing Mrs. 
Heavysoles and her troupe at the antipodes, 
put the best face that she could on the mat- 
ter, and played the hostess as well as could 
be expected under the circumstances. As 
soon as her guests were disencumbered of 
theirstreet garments, Mrs. Manley’s thoughts 
recurred to her empty larder, with feelings 
which none but careful and experienced 
housekeepers can understand. Shesata few 
minutes, aud then begging to be excused, 
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went to consult Jane in this emergency. 

‘‘Don’t put yourself out,’? said Mrs. 
Heavysoles, following her to the door. ‘I 
shan’t enjoy my visit if you do, for I hate 
parade. Don’t perplex yourself about what 
we shall eat; set before us just what you 
happen to have; a little cold ham or fowl, or 
something of that sort. Weare not particu- 
lar, you know, and the children are all small 
eaters.”’ 

‘Cold ham and fowl, indeed! ’’ sighed 
Mrs. Manley, as she glanced at the empty 
shelves of her pantry. Her situation was 
not an enviable one, but something must be 
done, and that quickly; for at that moment 
Alexander Heavysoles was heard inquiring 
‘if dinner wasn’t almost ready;’’ while the 
youngest, Jerusha Ann, was peremptorily 
demanding ‘‘ sponge cake.”’ 

As Jane had not finished her morning 
work, nothing remained to be done but to go 
herself to market and order such meats as 
she might find, which was no slight task, as 
said market was three-quarters of a mile 
distant, and the walking bad. 

The second day was like unto the first, and 
all the others like unto the second, with the 
exception that each brought new and unex- 
pected trials. : 

Mrs. Heavysoles prolonged her visit for 
nearly the term of a fortnight. ‘‘ She did 
like to rusticate, and it seemed entirely use- 
less to return home and open the house un- 
til her husband returned from his business 
tour.’? When she did go, her place was imme- 
diately filled by somebody else who thought 
‘¢ that her dear friend Mrs. Manley could not 
help feelmg very lonely in such an out-of- 
the-way place, and that company must cer- 
tainly be very desirable.’’ 

At the expiration of the summer, Mr. and 
Mrs. Manley found that they had not been 
alone two weeks of the same; and the latter 
decided that her cares had been greater, and 
she had suffered more annoyance and incon- 
venience than at any peried of her life. The 
children had made but little progress in their 
studies, and had become rude and uncouth. 

Mrs. Manley possessed considerable musi- 
cal talent, and was a tolerable performer on 
the piano, and before leaving the city had 
flattered herself that she should have plenty 
of leisure to practice. In this she was also 
disappointed, fer her time was so much em- 
ployed with other matters that the instru- 
ment was rarely touched, except for the 
amusement of visitors. 
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But yet our two friends were not willing 
to acknowledge that a country residence, for 
people in their circumstances, was not just 
what they had anticipated. So accordingly 
preparations were made for the coming win- 
ter; repairs were made, fuel was laid in, and 
hopes expressed that visitors would not see 
sufficient attractions for a winter’s campaign. 

The ensuing winter proved an unusually 
severe one. An abundance of snow fell, 
blocking up the roads, ard on several occa- 
sions preventing the attendance of the chil- 
dren upon school. The cellar was an ex- 
posed one, and a quantity of apples and 
vegetables were ruined by being frozen, 
while the pumps were locked up with frost, 
producing great inconvenience. 

When spring came both husband and wife 
concluded that a return to their old home 
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was advisable. One year’s experience had 
convinced them that to persons habituated 
to city life, a residence in the country the 
year round was neither profitable, nor, all 
things considered, desirable. If any linger- 
ing regrets were felt for the loss of summer- 
houses, pleasant walks, fine scenery, and 
other desideratums, they were soon dispelled 
by recollections of a cold house. frozen 
pumps, frost-bitten vegetables, unexpected 
visitors, distant markets, inferior groceries, 
barricades of snow, etc., etc. Whatever 
others might think who had made the ex- 
periment, Mr. and Mrs. Manley were of the 
opinion that for those doing business in the 
city, whose circumstances were modcrate, a 
country residence was by no means advan- 
tageous. Piao 
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BY H. G. BARTON. 


HERE is a melancholy pleasure in recal- 
ling the past, especially when you get 
into the ‘‘ sere-and-yellow-leaf’’ period of 
your anno-numerical race. The gray hairs 
have got mixed up with your original capil- 
lary covering, and the crows’-feet just at the 
inferior portion of your optics, near the tem- 
poral bones, impress upon you in the 
strongest manner possible, that you are not 
as young by several decades as you were 
when you saw your first birthday. Youth is 
jolly with anticipation; but age is serious 
with oftentimes melancholy reflections. 

Sometimes when we get into the happy 
mood in which the Hibernian found him- 
self,—‘* seated in an .etbew-chair, with his 
feet on a cricket, thinking of nothing at 
all,”’"—the mind will return, unbidden, to 
the scenes of childhood; and, as with the 
wand of a fairy, each well-remembered arti- 
cle of bygone days will pass in review before 
the eye of the mind. 

Who does not remember the old high- 
back settle, which used to stand in the 
kitchen corner, close up to the fire? I see 
it now, plain and unornamented, looming 
up in its coat of blue paint. It is associated 


in my mind with apples and cider; with 
hugging and kissing of our cherry-cheeked 
country cousins, and with the amusing em- 
ployment of popping corn, or pulling molas- 
ses-candy. Ah! those were sweet days in 
more senses than one; but they are now 
among the bygones, and we shall never be 
young again. With these times and occa- 
sions the settle has passed away; and, if it 
is to be found at all, it is only now and then, 
and that far away in the country, where the 
railroad and the telegraph have not added 
their influence in introducing the more mod- 
ern luxuries of civilized life. 

With the settle have also passed away the 


splint and the rush-bottomed chairs, which 


are now but the relics of antiquity. Do you 
not remember their high, straight backs, 
and sunken seats? Many of them were 
family mementoes, descended from parents 
to children, even to children’s children; for 
it was next to impossible to wear them out. 
Memory, true to its function, brings up 
before the mind the old town-pump and its 
well-known horse-trough. How many pre- 
cious drinks from its battered old nose have 
we sucked through our half-closed hand or, 
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through a little hole which some ingenious 
urchin had punctured witha gimlet. When 
going to, or returning from the old red 
schoolhouse, we have not failed to rest at 
this spot, and partake of a cooling and re- 
freshing libation. And, on a hot and sultry 
noonday, how we have been interested in 
watching the hundreds of diminutive flies, 
performing their dazzling gyrations just at 
the surface of the greenish-looking water of 
the horse-trough! 

But now, alas! horse-troughs are scarce, 
at least such ones as our youth gazed upon; 
and, as for pumps,—hydrants and water-taps 
have crowded them out of society, and 
placed them in the category of obsolete 
articles. 

Where is the old family clock, surmounted 
with its brass balls, which stood, either in 
the corner of the room, or upon the landing 
of the ancient, broad stairs, ticking, week in 
and week out, the hours of life impercepti- 
bly away? Do you remember its antiquated 
face, its representation of the sun or moon, 
its register of the days of the month, and, 
not the least of all, the musical ring of the 
bell as it announced to all the house the 
hours of rising or of rest ? 

And then again, when Sunday morning 
came, or maybe noon, the ear was greeted 
with the long-familiar sound made in the 
process of winding up, when the sun-mark 
was consulted, and then the old clock ticked 
on through another changeful weck. 

The old family clock was a great institu- 
tion; but it has nearly become extinct. 
There are, however, a few of the representa- 
tives of this ancient family left; but they 
are few indeed. The advance of modern 
times has produced others of smaller dimen- 
sions, which superseded the family of our 
ancient and well-remembered friend. 

The capacious old sideboards, with their 
numerous draws and brass-ring handles— 
where are they? Where do we find them ? 
In whose parlor or keeping-room does one 
now stand, upon its six little spindle legs, 
and its top ornamented with the family 
silver plate? Gone, gone, like others of its 
useful associates, to the tomb of the Capu- 
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lets, or some similar place of forgetfulness, 
or oblivion. 

And have you forgotten the tinder-box, 
with its companions, the flint and steel? 
You must retain a feel&ng remembrance of 
these, when you recollect how you used to 
strike your fingers quite as often as you 
struck the steel. It was often a long and 
wearisome task to procure alight. Damp 
tinder and a worn-up flint would seldom pro- 
cure ‘‘a hasty spark;’’ andif it did, and it 
happened to fall upon the tinder, it would 
only be by long and patient blowing that 
we could induce the fire to spread suffi- 
ciently to ignite the highly-flavored brim- 
stone match. 

But, alas! unhappy recollection! these, 
too, have passed away,—gone, gone forever! 
The friction match, by hard rubbing, has 
been made to outshine our old friend with 
the double yellow head, and flint and steel 
are laid up in ordinary as being useless in 
the domestic arrangements of the family. 
The tinder-box has been surperseded, and 
‘Chis last faint spark has expired.’? Peace 
to his ashes, or rather to his carbonized 
remains! We will remember him for the 
good he has done. 

As it has been with these once useful arti- 
cles of the past, so will it soon be with us. 
Having performed our uses, we shall, ere 
long. be followed by others who will only 
remember us as having belonged to the past. 
We shall be placed with those who make up 
the mighty armies of the dead, perhaps be 
forgotten. A stone or mound may mark 
our resting-place; but the feet of the giddy 
and thoughtless will trample down the grass 
above us. 

True, the winged warblers among the 
bending branches of the trees which sur- 
round our bed, will offer up their morning 
and evening songs, and the flowers of spring 
will unfold their beauties, and shed their 
fragrance upon the morning air; but yet, 
amidst all these, we shal! be forgotten, like 
those articles which have been enumerated, 
or only remembered as having once lived, 
thus re-living and dying again with a simple 
passing thought. 


A HELPING 


HAND. 


BY CLARA SPALDING BROWN. 


E-E-ERALD, five o’clock! Journal, 
Globe, Transke-e-pt—all ’bout the 
murder! Herald, sir ? ”’ 

It was five o’clock of a short winter’s day. 
Washington street was crowded with pedes- 
trians: business men, hurrying to catch the 
train for their suburban homes, ladies bur- 
dened with parcels concluding a round of 
shopping; old and young, rich and poor, 
commingled in the surging crowd that made 
its way over the pavement as fast as its icy 
condition would permit. 

Lights were already twinkling in the shop 
windows, and the twilight was fast gather- 
ing. Above the tinkle of the passing horse- 
cars, the rattle of heavy trucks, and the con- 
fused din of the busy street, was heard the 
shrill cry of the newsboy as he pursued his 
round. All was life, busy, active life, in 
multitudinous forms, whichever way one 
might turn. 

A curly-haired little maiden, wrapped in a 
warm ulster, her hands thrust into a muff— 
for the air was decidedly keen—made her 
way dexterously and expeditiously along the 
sidewalk, her firm and buoyant step reveal- 
ing her healthy, happy uature, and her 
cheeks glowing like a rose from the exercise. 
As she neared the corner of Beach Street, 
she came close up to two young men, who 
were evidently partially intoxicated. They 
were walking arm-in-arm, and swayed ir- 
regularly from side to side, narrowly escap- 
ing a fall whenever they passed over an icy 
spot. The young girl’s eyes grew sad when 
she saw this, as they always did when the 
degrading effects of alcohol were brought be- 
fore them. It seemed such a terrible thing 
for any one to indulge in sucha habit. Much 
as she saw of it she could not accustom her- 
self to it; and here were two fine-looking 
young men, who might be an honor to their 
sex, reeling home probably to the dear ones 
whose hearts would ache at the sight of their 
disgrace. It would nearly kill hei, she knew, 
if one of her brothers should so forget his 
manhood. Thank God! they were all per- 
fectly steady. 

But perhaps these young men belonged to 
families which did not regard such matters 
as she did. She had heard that it was no 
uncommon thing for members of the aris- 
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tocracy to imbibe too freely, and that the 
offense was treated very lightly. 

At this point of her deliberations she very 
nearly sat down with emphasis upon the 
ground; for in attempting to pass the gentle- 
men in question, who retarded her progress, 
she received a violent jolt from the one next 


. her, whose feet slipped just at that moment. 


She regained her equilibrium, but her neigh- 
bor wgs not so fortunate; in vain he swayed 
and grasped the air; down he went, and the 
girl paused beside him. His companion 
stood with one arm encircling a friendly 
lamppost, which he had seized not an in- 
stant too soon, Woking vacantly down at the 
floundering man’s attempts to rise. Part of 
the crowd passed by unheeding a sight which 
was of every day occurrence, others laughed 
at what appeared to them a comical situation; 
but the young girl stooped over the prostrate 
figure, stretched out her small hand, and as- 
sisted him to his feet. A pair of soft brown 
eves gazed into his, full of unshed tears, and 
a quivering voice said: ‘‘ How sad that vou 
should have so forgotten vourself!’* Then 
her hand fell from his arm, and the little 
figure disappeared in the hurrying throng, 
followed by the startled gaze of him whom 
she had so gently aided. Her reproachful. 
heartfelt words, and the humiliating act of 
kindness she had tendered him, had a sober- 
ing effect, and a blush of shame spread over 
his face. 

‘‘ Where has she gone, Hal? he cried. 
‘* Watch her, I must know what becomes of 
her.’’ And he pulled his companion hastily 
along with him, in an effort to overtake the 
unknown. . 

‘*Where’s who gone?” stammered Hal. 
“ We'll go, too—we’re all going—* home to 
die no more ’—tha’s it, ‘we’re going home 
to die no more.’’’ Tis voice broke into the 
song, and the people around looked at each 
other significantly and smiled. 

‘*Go it, Lemons!” called out the ubiqui- 
tous sinall boy; ‘‘ tell us when you git there.”’ 

‘¢Oh, hush up, Hal,” said Horace Sted- 
man; ‘‘ youw’re making a fool of yourself.” 

‘*Wha’s ‘at? Mak'n fool o’ myself ? 
T.ook here, now, d’ye know who v're talkin’ 
to? Take that f’ your sass.” 

And Hal Mason, who had arrived at the 
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pugilistic stage of drunkenness, accelerated 
slightly by Horace’s ill-advised remark, aimed 
a blow at his friend which would have been 
severe hid it landed, as was intended, on 
Horace’s nose; but Horace dodged it quickly, 
and Hal, losing his balance and lurching for- 
ward, was prevented from falling by his out- 
stretched arm. He was now just sober 
enough to realize his situation and feel anx- 
ious to get out of sucha public place. Dis- 
gusted with himself, he endeavored to pacify 
.Hal, and succeeded in forcing him into a 
horse-car, despite his protestations that he 
‘‘ wan't afraid t’ fight any man ’n town— 
just bring *m on! ”’ 

Alighting in a pretty street at the West 
tud, Horace conducted Hal up the broad 
stone steps of a handsome residence, rang 
the bell and left him. A cguple of minutes 
later he was in his own home—free to get 
over his afternoon’s dissipation at his leisure, 
and without the reproaches of the mother 
and sisters of whom the girl who had lent 
him a helping hand had pityingly thought. 
For Horace Stedman was alone in the world, 
with the exception of a bachelor uncle who 
took little interest in his welfare, aside from 
providing him with a liberal allowance, and 
giving him to understand that he would be 
his heir, there being no nearer claimant to a 
fine property. 

This done, John Melton considered that 
his duty toward his sister’s child was ful- 
filled. He was a hard,cold man, thoroughly 
engrossed in business, and paid little heed 
to the course that Horace was pursuing. 
Three times a day they met punctiliously at 
meals, and occasionally spent an evening to- 
gether; that was the extent of theirintimacy, 
though both dwelt beneath the same roof. 
If the older man cbeerved at any time a de- 
viation from strict sobriety on the part cf 
his nephew, it occasioned only a contemptu- 
ous thought that all young fools had to sow 
their wild oats. Had there been some one 
to care, doubtless Horace’s habits would 
have been more exemplary. He had a kind, 
generous heart, and he would not willingly 
have brought sorrow to one who loved him. 
Moreover, his appetite for strong drink was 
not the burning, unquenchable fire that 
rages in the breasts of the victims of an in- 
herited taste, and is aggravated by indulgence. 
It was from force of circuinstances, from a 
desire to be social and popular with his asso- 
ciates, that he had become addicted to the 
wine-cup. 
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And this even.ng, as his mind grew clear, 
he felt ashamed cf his associations, ashamed 
that he had been seen on the streets intoxi- 
cated, and ashamed that he had fallen s0 
low as to require assistance from the hand of 
a slight young girl. 

What was it she said to him? ‘ How sad 
that vou should have so forgotten yourself.” 
He had not bten so drunk but those simply 
spoken, reproachtul words had burned them- 
selves indelibly on his brain. He could al- 
most hear the sweet, low voice now. What 
beautiful eyes she had, and there were tears 
in them, actually tears for him, who had no- 
body in the wide world to care whether he 
did right or not. It affected him greatly to 
think that this stranger had grieved over his 
shameful condition, and he flushed hotiy as 
he thought how shameful indeed it must 
have appeared to her. 

He, a great, strong fellow, squirming 
around on the ground, unable to get on to 
his feet! What a. little angel she was, to 
stop before all that crowd of sneering spec- 
tators and help him up? Who could she 
be? There was nothing in her attire, as he 
vaguely remembered it, to designate her 
position in life. But she surely could not be 
a society girl, for one of that class would 
never have condescended to do what she did, 
regardless of appearances. 

No! She was probably a working girl. 
And yet, he had a dim idea that shop girls 
were not released from their labors until six 
o’clock, and this happened at barely five. 
He must find her out, anyway. He did not 
believe it could be fur nothing that she had 
crossed his pathway in this peculiar manner. 
How could he form her acquaintance? It 
would be like hunting for a needle in a hay- 
stack. <A bright idea struck him. The re- 
contre occurred near the corner of Washing- 
ton and Beach Streets. She was making her 
way rapidly in the direction of Beach. Just 
as likely as not she was boarding at the 
Young Women’s Christian Association: that 
was on Beach Street, and filled with girls. 
so he had heard, girls who worked for their 
living, but were particular to have a highly 
respectable boarcing place, which was not 
expensive, being under the auspices of the 
various churches in Boston. He believed 
this the right traek. The incognita was just 
the sort of girl to seek a home of this descrip- 
tion. He would watch for her, and he be- 
lieved he should see her again. But what if 
he did? He would have no right to speak 
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to her; and, if shegrecognized him, as un- 
doubtedly she would, what feeling could she 
have for him but contempt? No matter— 
he would find out where she lived and trust 
to luck for the rest. 

So Horace took to watching the double 
brick house on Beach Street that bore ona 
large, silver door-plate the. inscription, 
‘* Young Women’s Christian Association.” 
First he haunted the vicinity several after- 
noons at five o’clock, but there was no sign 
vf the trim little figure of which he was in 
quest. Then he bethought himself that if 
he came in the morning also he would have 
a double chance of discovering her; and he 
accordingly aroused himself at an unprece- 
dentedly early hour and patroled the street, 
or stood in the entrance of some shop, gazing 
at the passers-by, from scven to eight o’clock. 
Still no sign of the maiden. Gurls there 
were in abundance—tall girls, short girls, fut 
girls, slim girls, blondes, brunettes, flirts and 
sober faces, all hurrying to their daily occu- 
pation; but not a vestige of the dear little 
curly head he would give a year of his life to 
see again. 

He attracted people’s attention afterawhile. 
Simpering faces peered at him out of some 
of the windows, girls in passing tossed their 
heads coquettishly, or gave him self-conscious 
side glances. One day he saw the matron of 
the ‘‘ Home” standing in the parlor window 
and looking down severely upon him. 

A week had passed, and nothing had been 
gained. Reluctantly Horace decided that he 
must have been mistaken in his theory—she 
did not board in Beach Street. He now saw 
no way of discovering her, unless Providence 
should kindly permit their footsteps to cross 
again, which was not likely in 60 large a 
city. He brooded over the matter until it 
became avery important one to him. The 
peculiar spell upon him was indefinuble. He 
longed beyond measure to see her again, and 
he scrutinized every passing face when on 
the streets with an eagerness that evoked 
saucy comments from light-headed girls now 
and then, who fancied themselves the point 
of attraction. 

Su several more weeks passed. A change 
came over Horace. He no longer sought his 
former gay companions, hut avoided them 
when he could doso without exciting their 
downright displeasure. He found it impos- 
sible on the occasions when he did go out 
with them, to abstain altogether from the 
“* social glass’ without calling down upor 
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his head the astonishment and derision of 
his chums, which he was not quite strong 
enough to do; but he indulged moderately, 
never permitting himself to become in the 
least unsettled by liquor. This did not pass 
unobserved; more than one reckless young 
fellow wondered what could be the matter 
with Stedman, he was getting to be as glum 
as an owl! 

As the acknowledged heir of John Melton, 
Horace was an eligible parti, and invitations 
to balls, dinner parties and receptions were 
showered upon him. These had been wont 
to fill a conspicuous place in Horace’s pro- 
gramme of life, but now they unaccountally 
lost their charm. He wondered how he 
could ever have thought Blanche Howard or 
Grace Yeaton beautiful, or Maud Ashleigh a 
prize for any man. Blanche and Grace cer- 
tainly were pretty, as far as features go, and 
always bewitchingly attired; but they were 
superficial, shallow creatures. And Maud, 
though intelligent enough—something of a 
‘blue stocking,’? in fact—was cold and 
haughty, bearing herself with the arrogance 
of a queen in the midst of her coterie of ad- 
mirers. It was easy to see that one need 
not go to her for sympathy, and that she 
would not discommode herself in the least 
for any one. How different they all were 
from his little girl—for Horace was assuming 
an air of proprietorship already—and how 
poorly they stood the test of comparison! 
It was this which made drawing-rooms tame 
and entertainments uninteresting. Horace 
had caught sight of an elevated spirit, fear- 
less in its purity and innocence—a rare thing 
in the giddy circle by which he was sur- 
rounded—and, although it was but a glimpse, 
it had a powerful influence upon the lonely 
young man. For Horace was lonely, no 
matter how much engaged his time and at- 
tention away from home. There was no en- 
joyment, no companionship, in his life with- 
out going out to seek it; and. he was consti- 
tuted to appreciate, at their full value, the 
delights of congenial family intercourse. 

One day he strolled into the Athenseum 
Library. His uncle was a stockholder, and 
he had not visited the quiet place since his 
association with the fast young men who had 
done their best to entice him on to ruin. 
Previous tothat it had been a favorite resort 
of his, and he determined to again seek its 
ennobling precincts and spend frequent 
hours in reading and study. 

The librarian remembered him well, and 
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‘stopped, busy as he was, to exchange a few 
pleasant words with him. Mr. Paley was 
always busy, yet apparently never fatigued. 
One looked at the dapper little man some- 
times and wondered if he were constructed 
of a mechanism of steel and iron beneath the 
fleshly exterior, so indefatigable was he in 
the discharge of his duties. Here, there, 
everywhere, with quick, noiseless step; no 
delinquency among the assistants escaped 
his keen observation; yet, withal, he was 
kindness itself, and never allowed real merit 
to pass unappreciated. 

‘‘Glad to see you back again,” said Mr. 
Paley, cordially. ‘‘ George Eliot’s works ? 
They are in Alcove K. Miss Raymond! ”’ 

A young lady who was about to enter the 
cataloguing room turned, and replying ‘‘Yes, 
sir,’ advanced toward the gentlemen. Jubi- 
late! here was an unlooked for stroke of 
good fortune, for it was the unknown! 
Clearly and unmistakably the identical girl 
for whom Horace had been searching. He 
could scarcely control his emotion. 

‘Please get George Eliot’s works from K 
and bring them to the table for this gentle- 
man.”? 

The librarian was invariably polite. Miss 
Raymond bowed, her cheeks flushed rosy 
red, for she had recognized Horace imme- 
diately, and quietly walked down the long 
apartment to the specified alcuve. Horace’s 
eyes followed her as she went, an inward 
thanksgiving bringing a pleased, hopeful 
look to his countenance. 

‘‘ Mr. Paley,’’ he begun, persuasively, ‘‘ I 
want you to do me a great favor. Will you 
introduce me to that young lady ? ” 

Mr. Paley gave Horace a scrutinizing and 
somewhat astonished look. 

‘* It is not our custom, you know,’*—— he 
demurred, but Horace unceremoniously in- 
terrupted him. 

‘*T know, I know; but I assure you that 
Um not trying to get up a flirtation. I met 
the lady a few weeks ago, and it’s embarrass- 
mg, under the circumstances, not to be in- 
troduced. You'll oblige me, won’t you? ”’ 

Mr. Paley hesitated a moment longer, re- 
flecting on this young man’s unexceptionable 
connections and prepossessing demeanor, 
and then yielded his consent. 

‘* Miss Raymond is a very fine young lady, 
and I wouldn’t like to have any trouble 
arise,’’ he said. 

** You may rest assured that there will be 
none through my instrumentality,’ exclaimed 
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Horace, so fervently that Mr. Paley gazed at 
him again in wondeiment, then smiled to 
himself. 

Miss Raymond approached with the books, 
and arranged them on the end of the long, 
green-covered table that extcnded down the 
centre of the spacious room, and was about 
to return to her duties in the cataloguing 
room, without venturing to glance again at 
Horace, when Mr. Paley brought him to her 
side and gaye the promised introduction. 

Miss Raymond blushed more than ever, 
and her eyes fell beneath the eager scrutiny 
of Horace’s. She could not think of a word 
to say. Mr. Paley walked briskly away and 
seated himself at his desk in the outer apart- 
ment. Horace saw the girl’s confusion, and 
it did much to restore his own self-possession. 
He caught himself marveling at the position 
—she, the innocent one, self-conscious and 
embarrassed, and he, who should be bowed 
down with shame before her pure eyes, out- 
wardly calm and composed. Mechanically 
thinking only how he could keep her by his 
side, he uttered several commonplaces, which 
she demurely answered. What could he do 
to prolong the conversation, and still not at- 
tract the attention of those sitting and loung- 
ing about the room? He had no wish to 
make her conspicuous, and he knew that the 
assistants seldom conversed withthe habitues 
of the library except as required in the per- 
formance of theirtasks. Ha! a happy thought 
entered his brain. The North Room! ’twas 
the very thing. 

‘‘T am afraid I am occasioning you a good 
deal of trouble, Miss Raymond,”’ quoth the 
sly plotter, ‘‘ but since you are here I will 
ask you to admit me to the North Room. 
There are some works which I wish to look 
over in there, and I will return to George 
Eliot later.”’ 

Now the North Room, as every one who 
frequents the Athenzeum knows, is a side 
apartment, with two iron galleries encircling 
its walls, as in all the rooms of the library, 
wherein sre placed many rare and valuable 
works of art ana erudition, some being kept 
locked up in cases. In days past, theft had 
been known to occur, therefore strict regula- 
tions had been made to prevent future depre- 
dations of the kind. The door is kept se- 
cured, and any one wishing to visit the room, 
or consult the books therein—which are not 
to be taken from the library—is obliged to 
call on the librarian, or an assistant, for ad- 
mittance. Only well known and highly cs- 
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teemed patrons of the institution are per- 
mitted to remain there alone, an assistant 
always making a pretense of occupation 
within sight of his movements while a 
stranger examines the books or engravings. 

‘*QOh, certainly, Mr. Stedman, it is no 
trouble,’’ responded Miss Raymond cour- 
teously, though with nervousness at the 
prospect before her. She hastened to the 
outer desk for the key, then walked down 
the room by Horace’s side, unlocked the door 
and held it open for him to enter. He stop- 
ped on the other side of the threshold and 
she hesitated. 

‘ Of course you will have to come in with 
me,** he laughed; ‘I know the rules. You 
must keep an eye on me, and see if I cut out 
any of the engravings or put a book into my 
pocket.”’ 

‘* I don’t think there is any danger of that,”’ 
she replied, smiling; ‘‘ but I suppose if any 
of the Trustees were to see me leave you 
here alone I might receive my conge. Par- 
don me, perhaps you are acquainted with the 
Trustees ? ” 

‘‘Not in the least.’’ He might have added 
that his uncle was on intimate terms with at 
least two orthree of them, but he woul: not. 

By this time Miss Raymond was within 
the room and the door was shut. A hasty 
glance around convinced Horace that they 
were the only occupants of the room. Sure- 
ly Fortune was favoring him sufficiently now 
to atone for his weeks of discontentment. 

He proceeded to make the most of his op- 
portunity, developing innumerable wants, 
desiring her to show him the whereabouts of 
volumes which he remembered having con- 
sulted there in times past, and obliging her 
to unlock the case containing the celebrated 
copies of the original paintings in the Dres- 
den gallery, over which he pored for an un- 
conscionable length of time. 

Miss Raymond could not help liking this 
unaffected, agreeable-mannered young man, 
and she admired his tall and well propor- 
tioned figure and frank countenance. It 
hardly seemed credible that he was the 
drunken fellow whom shc had assisted on 
Washington Street. Now, more than ever 
before, she thought, ‘‘ How sad that he 
should so have forgotten himself!” 

Tears came into her eyes at the recollec- 
tion, while she gazed at the manly face bend- 
ing over a copy of Murillo’s Madonna. He 
looked up suddenly before she could turn 
away. 
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‘*Qh, Miss Raymond,” he cried, springing 
to his fect, ‘‘ I know what you are thinking 
of, and I can’t tell you what a strange feel- 
ing it gives me to see you shedding tears for 
me. Do you know, I haven’t any one in the 
wide world to care a rap for me, or for what 
I do? gVhat must you think of me after 
that disgraceful scene! ”’ 

Miss Raymond stood with bowed head and 
did not speak. 

‘‘ There is no excuse for me, I know,”’ 
Horace continued, ‘unless the fact of my 
having no one to take an interest in me be 
one. And you can’t despise me any more 
than I despise myself. I’ve been so anxious 
to meet you again and thank you for the 
noble way in which you stretched out your 
helping hand to me. I was not deserving of 
it, and I shall always honor you for it. Will 
you allow me to say that your words at that 
time have haunted me ever since; and, please 
God, they will be the means of leading me 
back to sober manhood ?”’ 

Tears stood in Horace’s eyes now, and his 
tones had the true ring to them. 

Miss Raymond looked him squarely in the 
face and said, tremblingly :— 

‘‘I do not despise you. I feel very sorry 
that you, or any one, should become a slave 
to so degrading an appetite as that for strong 
drink. It seems a terrible thing, and one 
that need not occur if a man will only use 
his reasoning powers and his will. I shall 
be very happy indeed if anything that I have 
said or done will influence you to take a dif- 
ferent course in future; it was presuming of 
me, I know.”’ She colored vividly. 

‘*By no means,’ interposed Horace; ‘ I 
am inestimably obliged to you. Think as 
kindly of me as you can, and I will show you 
that I am not lost to respectability yet. I 
know that I am trespassing greatly upon 
your time, Miss Raymond, so I will not de- 
tain you longer; but before we go, will you 
not grant me permission to call on you?”’ 

Miss Raymond could not answer at once. 
It seemed a rash thing to allow, for she knew 
nothing whatever about Mr. Stedman. Yet 
she would enjoy a further acquaintance, she 
felt certain; and surely Mr. Paley would not 
have introduced him to her if he were not a 
gentleman. 

Horace divined her uneasiness. 

‘“‘1’m sorry I haven’t a ‘ character’ with 
me—I can only offer you my card,’’ tender- 
ing her a bit of pasteboard. ‘‘ But J assure 
you that my uncle, who is supposed to have 
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me in charge, is eminently addicted to the 
proprieties, and I myself pass muster when 
not under the influence of wine—which I 
hope never to be again,’’ dropping his light 
tone and speaking very seriously. ‘' You 
need not fear to admit me to your home, 
Miss Raymond.”’ 

Visions of the lonely life to whiclf he had 
referred flitted before the doubtful girl. 
Perhaps she could help him to keep his zood 
resolutions by her friendship, certainly when 
he was in her company he would be secure 
from temptation. 

‘¢’'You may come,”’ she said; ‘‘I board at 
27 Beach Street.” 

Whew! she boarded at the ‘“* Young Wo- 
men’s Home,” after all. Why had he never 
seen her during those hours of espionage ? 
This was afterward accounted for. The li- 

‘brary not opening until nine A. M., Miss 
Raymond did not leave the house until some 
time after Horace had given up his watch; 
and during that week she had remained until 
seven at night to finish up some cross-refer- 
ence work in the lower reading room, the 
only part of the building where gas was per- 
mitted to be used. 

Not many evenings after this meeting, the 
occupants of the parlors at 27 Beach Street 
were thrown into a state of subducd excite- 
ment by the entrance of a very aristocratic 
looking young man, who composedly seated 
himself on a vacant sofa in one corner. A 
tiny bell tinkled at the foot of the stairs, and 
the girls above rushed from their rooms and 
leaned over the balustrade, each hoping to 
hear her own name announced in token that 
a caller awaited her below. 

‘* Miss Raymond!” called the door-girl, 
‘‘Miss Raymond!’’ and a sweet voice re- 
plied from the second floor, not, however, 
from the aforesaid balustrade. Doubtless 
our heroine, to keep up a familiar style, 
should have kept her caller fidgeting on that 
sofa a good thirty minutes before making an 
appearance; but Alice Raymond was a plain 
farmer’s daughter, a country girl, and the 
airs and graces of fashionable belles, or those 
who strove to ape them, were as unfamiliar 
as they were distasteful to her. 

So only a brief period elapsed before she 
passe in the parlor doorway, a blush mant- 
ling her cheek; for some subtle instinct told 
her whom she was to see, and her eyes fell 
upon Horace Stedman’s fine figure as he ad- 
vanced eagerly to meet her. 

Now the parlors of this most excellent in- 
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stitution were not favorable places for private 
interviews or lovers’ tete-a-tetes, since they 
were open for the use of all the boarders, 
and considerable publicity was necessarily 
attached to all calls. Still it was possible to 
carry on very pleasant conversations as the 
people present gathered into little groups 
about the rooms—conversations whose pur- 
port could not be solved by the lookers-on, if 


-caution were used. 


Horace felt no disposition to find fault 
with the situation as he sat beside the young 
girl who had engrossed his thoughts for 
weeks past, and watched the play of emo- 
tions over her expressive face, while he did 
his best to eradicate the unflattering impres- 
sion of her first meeting with him. This 
was the beginning of a delightful acquaint- 
ance. 

Familiarity did not ‘ breed contempt” 
either in his mind or hers. He reverenced 
all her ideas and thoughts—they were indi- 
cative of a noble nature, unsullied by the 
world. And she admired him more and 
more, and grew to respect him as she learned 
that intoxicating drinks never touched his 
lips now; that he had been struggling ever 
since that fateful day to break loose {rem 
the servile bonds that had held him en- 
thralled, and rise above the jeers and scoff- 
ing words of his quondam companions. It 
was not a simple task, but it was accom- 
plished at last. The old-time associations 
now had no power over him—no charm for 
him. He felt like a different being—ten 
times more a man—as he lifted his head in 
conscious sobriety and honesty, and felt not 
ashamed to look any one in the face. 

About this time the interviews at Beach 
Street, and the brief conversations at the 
Library, began to seem unsatisfactory. Not 
but Alice was as charming as ever; that was 
the trouble. She was so very chai ming that 
she had witched away his heart—had become 
the very apple of his eye, the joy of his 
being. This being the state of Horace’s 
feelings, was it in masculine nature to con- 
tentedly sit by Alice’s side and systematically 
refrain from any lover-like demonstrations ? 
Could he long endure the anxiety which con- 
sumed him lest she would not answer in the 
affirmative the momentous question he had 
no opportunity to ask? How was he to 
control his emotion so that no one’s atten- 
tion would be attracted to them? He must 
see Alice alone. 

Hitherto she had refused to walk out, or 
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attend the theatre witk him, at the same 
time begging him not tuthink it was through 
lack of confidence in him, for it was in 
obedienve to &® promise she had made her 
careful parents before leaving home for the 
great city, which seemed to them the em- 
bodiment of all evil. 

But fortune again favored Horace. He 
found the young ladies at the ‘‘ Home ”’ one 
evening animatedly discussing the annual 
picnic of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, which was to be held at Lake Wal- 
den on the morrow, and to which the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, as a body, 
had been invited. From the remarks that 
Horace overheard while waiting for Alice to 
come down, he judged that all the girls who 
could obtain leave of absence from their 
work proposed to attend. 

‘Oh, Miss Raymond!’’ cried a bright 
young miss as Alice entered the parlor, 
‘Shall you go to the picnic ?”’ 

‘Yes, I think so,’? was the reply, with a 
smile, and at once Horace determined to go 
also, and his spirits rose as he resolved that 
the day should not pass without an avowal 
of his affection. 

The momentous morning dawned, as fair 
and auspicious as need be. It was early in 
the season—only the last of May—and it 
was anew departure for the young men to 
choose this month for their outing; but all 
who participated in the festivities returned 
to the city with the thought that a more de- 
lightful time for a trip into the country 
could not have been selected. For Nature 
was decked in her freshest beauties. The 
air was redolent with delicious perfumes 
from the myriad blossoms that adorned tree 
and bush.- The vivid green of the grass, the 
delicate loveliness of the spring flowers that 
modestly reared their heads in secluded 
nooks, the joyous music of the birds that 
flew hither and yon, fresh from their winter 
quarters in the sunny South—all these ex- 
cited the fervent admiration of eyes accus- 
tomed to city scenes. Busy workers, whose 
souls oft grew faint within them, felt re- 
newed courage for the hattle of life. And 
the gay were gayer yet, as the joyousness 
that permeated Nature’s being wrought its 
subtle influence upon their care-free hearts. 
What more natural than that Horace Sted- 
man, a8 a member of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association—-for he had sought its 
friendly assistance since he had commenced 
to tread the upward path—should attend the 
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picnic, and direct his steps toward Alice as 
the needle turns toward the magnet ? 

When they returned from a quiet stroll 
around the borders of the lake, a glance at. 
Horace’s face was enough to convince an 
observer that his affection for the beautiful 
girl upon his arm had reached a happy cli- 
max. Notwithstanding that first disgraceful 
meeting, the recollection of which over- 
whelmed him with mortification, Alice, with 
all her purity and sweetness, had dared to 
trust her life to him. 

‘You will never do anything to make me 
unhappy,”’ she had said confidently, looking 
up at him with maiden modesty and a wo- 
man’s tender affection commingled in her 
glance. 

And he, gazing into those truthful orbs, 
felt that he would be a brute indeed to dim 
them with sorrow and tears, even if he were 
but ordinarily interested in their possessor, 
instead of being fervently and unchangeably 
in love with her. 

She had not readily consented to become 
his wife, however. The difference in their 
social positions distressed her. She knew 
enough about the cold, proud uncle to realize 
that Horace’s union with a member of the 
working-class would not.be sanctioned; and 


‘she loved Horace far toe well to be willing 


to injure his prospects. He was, of course, 
expected to marry some rich man’s accom- 
plished daughter, and mingle in society to 
which she was a total stranger. She could 
not permit him to sacrifice everything for 
her sake. And she bravely hushed the long- 
ings of her heart as she set the matter plain- 
ly before him, and urged upon him the ex- 
pediency of looking on a higher plane for 
his wife, while she would ever remain his 
truest friend. 

‘¢ A higher plane!” then Horace exclaimed. 
“ There is no higher plane than that occupied 
by my pure white lily, my brave little one, 
my heart’s comfort. Ill have no other 
wife.”” 

She could not shake his determination; 
and, when he cunningly intimated that he 
needed her sustaining influence to keep him 
steadfast in the way he had marked out to 
follow, her self-renunciation failed her, and 
she sobbed out her love and trust upon his 
breast. 

The following day Horace sought an inter- 
view with his uncle and told his story. It 
was received as he had apprehended that it 
would be. John Melton, with his most un- 
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compromising air, listened to his nephew, 
first with astonishment, then with open 
scorn, unmoved by the eloquently told tale 
of Horace's recklessness and well-nigh ruin. 
He probably had a semblance of a heart 
somewhere, but it was so overgrown with 
the weeds of worldliness that few traces of 
its existence were ever visible. Love was 
to him a myth, an idiotic phantasy, which 
would not bring a man the desirable things 
of life, namely: wealth, position, renown. 
A generous fortune and a well established 
pedigree were tangible things, and his 
nephew was a fool not to avail himself of 
them, as he might easily do, backed by a 
patrician uncle’s influence. So he emphati- 
cally declined to countenance the proposed 
alliance, or even to see Alice. He would do 
nothing whatever for Horace if he persisted 
in mirrying a nobody, an ignorant gawk of 
a country girl; and Horace finally turned 
away, understanding full well that this was 
no idle threat. He must indeed make his 
own way in the world, but how could he do 
it? He was not thoroughly fitted for any 
branch of business, had no qualifications for 
literary work; and, indeed, attended college, 
like many another young man, without a 
proper appreciation of the advantages af- 
forded. He felt heartily ashamed of his in- 
competency, and wondered what he could 
have been thinking of to allow the years to 
drift by so aimlessly. 

After much perplexed reflection and inde- 
cision he decided to seek for a position as 
book keeper. He had liked the study well 
of old, and he had so many friends in busi- 
ness that he felt sure an opening would be 
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found for him. Two weeks later he entered 
upon his duties. 

On Thanksgiving Day there was a merry 
wedding in a rambling old New Hampshire 
farm-house, and in the hearts of bride and 
groom there was a song of joy that accorded 
well with the time-honored associations of 
New England’s prized holiday. 

Didn’t the uncle relent and leave them all 
his money? No, stern adherence to the 
facts compels me to state that John Melton 
died as he had lived, morose and unyielding, 
and a will was found bequeathing all his 
possessions to various institutions already 
amply provided with this world’s goods. 
That was his creed: ‘‘To him who hath it 
shall be given; and it was a good way to 
keep his name before the public. 

Horace and Alice Stedman and their pretty 
children got along without John Melton. 
Nor was Horace always a book-keeper. He 
had too much natural intelligence and enter- 
prise, combined with the dauntless spirit 
that his wife manifested in all trying situa- 
tions, to remain satisfied with that narrow 
scope for his abilities. Gradually he worked 
his way into a prosperous business and be- 
came junior partner. 

The ‘‘dear five hundred’? had many a 
gossip over ‘‘ that handsome fellow’s’’ in- 
comprehensible course. The majority passed 
judgment upon him as did John Melton; a 
few pitied him for his ‘‘ downfall.” 

But Horace Stedman knew well what the 
true downfall of his life had been, and that 
his union with unpretending Alice Raymoad 
was a constant and never failing ‘‘ helping 
hand.”’ ; 





THE ROWEN-MAKERS. 


BY MBS. J. 8. CRESSY. 


HAT can be more delightful, 
On a cool September day, 
Than to go into the meadow, 
And turn the rowen hay? 


What an odor floats around us, 
As we toss it in the air! 

Clover, daisies, grass together, 
Fitting it for winter fare. 


Then comes the busy raking, 
And the piling into stacks, 

And we see the oxen coming 
With the wagon and the racks. 


Done the mowing and the raking, 
So to pitching we must yield; 

And with a little perseverance 
We shall shortly clear the field. 


Then the frolics that will follow,— 
Games at croquet, rout and ball, 
Here upon the rowen plat, 
Ere the ending of the fall. 


But no game is half so pleasant 
As the one we’ve had today, 

Turning, raking, pitching over 
The delicious rowen hay. 


A FEW NOTES ON SIBERIA. 


BY CAPT. HOWARD HULBURT. . 


ERHAPS the leading idea which the 
name of Siberia calls up in the popu- 
lar mind is associated with its unpleasant 
notoriety as the chief penal settlement of 
Russia, to which criminals, and social and 
political offenders of every kind are being 
drafted off in hundreds. It is a country 
about which little was formerly known, and 
probably that little was sufficient for the de- 
mand. In our maps it was conspicuous 
simply by its blankness; and the public 
mind, so far as any adequate knowledge of 
the country went, was as blank as the maps. 
Indeed, until a comparatively recent period, 
it may be said to have been an unknown 
land. Yet, notwithstanding its physical 
drawbacks, the country is showing signs of 
improvement, its valuable produce in min- 
erals and furs being alone sufficient to give 
it a position of some importance in the com- 
mercial world. 

For present purposes, Siberia may be de- 
fined geographically as an immense, cres- 
cent-shaped tract of country, circling along 
the northern borders of Asia, and present- 
ing its hollow, or concave edge to the Arctic 
Ocean. So vast a country is far from being 
uniform in its physical characteristics, the 


degree of its sterility varying with its lati- 


tude and configuration. Its southern mar- 
gin, adjoining the confines of Turkistan and 
the Chinese Empire, is in general well 
watered and fertile. Farther north are the 
Mining Districts, and beyond these the 
Wooded Region, the latter unadapted to 
cultivation, the whole extent being clothed 
with varieties of pine and fir, amidst whose 
gloomy forests the fur-bearing animals find 
a home. | 

Farthest north of all lies what is called 
the Tundra, an immense tract of country 
extending along the shores of the Arctic 
Oecan for more than three thousand miles, 
and varying from one hundred and thirty to 
four hundred and fifty miles in breadth. 
This is in general a low, level plain, desti- 
tute of trees, with a dreary uniformity of 
landscape, its soil to an immense depth 
frozen hard as iron, which the short summer 
is only able to thaw to about a foot below 
the surface. Yet, melancholy as this land 


is, towards its inner border there are nu- 
merous little valleys, which have been de- 
scribed by Seebohm as ‘‘complete gardens 
of the most beautiful wild flowers, swarm- 
ing with birds by thousands and tens of 
thousands, enjoying through the summer 
season a perpetual day.” 

As might be inferred from the nature of 
the country, Siberia is very sparsely popu- 
lated, there being less than three and a half 
millions of inhabitants scattered over a ter- 
ritory of nearly five million square miles. 

Siberia was, so to speak, late in being dis- 
covered. It was hardly known to the Rus- 
sians before the middle of the sixteenth 
century, since which time, however, they 
have made repeated incursicns upon it, 
thereby gradually overcoming the native 
tribes, till now it may be said that the 
whole is practically under the sway of the 
Czar. For the purposes of government, it 
has, since 1822, heen divided into two im- 
mense but unequal proportions— Western 
and Eastern Siberia, each presided over by 
a governor-general, and each further divided 
into districts and provinces, ruled over by 
officers who receive all orders from their 
governor-general, and can only apply to the 
court of St. Petersburg through him. 

The aboriginal, or native races of Siberia, 
are split up into several divisions—V oguls, 
Ostiaks, Buriates, etc., nearly twenty in all, 
many of them presenting interesting points 
of study to the ethnologist. They are gen- 
erally small in stature, with the round, broad 
face, and prominent cheek-bones of the 
Mongols. Their habitations, dress, and 
manners are of a very rude and primitive 
type. They seem rarely to build houses, 
but content themselves with yurts, or huts. 
constructed of a few poles set in the ground 
or the snow, and covered with reindeer- 
skins or birch-bark. 

During the winter, the men occupy them- 
selves chiefly in hunting wild animals for 
the sake of their fur; and when winter is 
past, leading a life of indolence, lolling 
about their huts, sleeping or smoking, and 
breathing an atmosphere that few European 
lungs could stand; for clouds of gnats com- 
pel them to fill their miserable huts with 
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suffocating smoke, which, in a measure, 
baffles the tormenting insects. 

In the matter of dress, the most essential 
articles are precisely similar both for men 
and women, and but that the latter cover 
their faces ‘with a veil, a stranger would find 
considerable difficulty in distinguishing be- 
tween the sexes. Their feet and lower 
limbs are incased in coverings of deer-hide; 
while the same material, with the fur turned 
inwards, constitutes the outer garment, 
which resembles in appearance the French 
blouse, sewn together in a sack-like form, 
having an opening to put the head through, 
and furnished with sleeves. <A _ pair of 
gloves, with the hair outside, and a hood to 
cover the head and neck, complete their 
equipment. Their garments are well adapt- 
ed to the rigorous clime in which they live, 
and are so constructed as to form little or no 
impediment to free action in their chief oc- 
cupation, which is hunting. 

Many of the habits anc customs of these 
people are very singular. Along with much 
rudeness and simplicity, they have a high 
degree of ingenuity. At night, for instance, 
an Ostiak can tell the time very accurately 
by judging the position of the Great Bear; 
and as this constellation is constantly vary- 
ing with the season, the operation involves 
on the part of the Ostiak a calculation of 
some magnitude. In common with all bar- 
barous and semi-barbarous races, they man- 
ifest great dexterity in the use of weapons. 
In shooting small animals, such as squirrels, 
hares, etc., for the sake of their fur, care is 
taken that the animal shall be struck on the 
head only; and in this the natives seldom 
fail, even though their rifles are very clumsy 
in construction. With the bow and arrow, 
which is the weapon most in use, they are 
equally dexterous. 

Their method of capturing salmon, as de- 
scribed by a Cossack officer who witnessed 
it, is peculiar. In marching through the 
country at the head of a detachment, he 
encamped one evening on the banks of a 
river; and on the following morning he ob- 
served one of the natives walk to a pool near 
at hand into which he waded, and then stood 
motionless as a statue,‘his spear poised 
aloft, and his keen eyes fixed on the water 
before him. Not a movement indicated 
that life inhabited the figure, until, with 
lightning rapidity, the spear was launched 
forward, and as quickly withdrawn, a fine 
salmon quivering on its barbed point. 
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Three times in twenty minutes was thi 
operation performed, and each time a fis 
rewarded the native’s skill. And yet ther 
cleverness is but slightly applied to the ais 
of ‘life. The Tungooses, for instance, ase 
bear and reindeer skins to form their beds; 
but as they have never discovered the art of 
tanning, these articles, when not in use, are 
buried beneath the snow, by which means 
the hair is prevented from failing off. This 
same tribe, too, are remarkably improvident, 
They will consume nearly a week’s provis- 
ions in one night, and go hungry the re- 
maining six days. 

Many odd superstitions exist among the 
various tribes. When a Gilak dies, and is 
buried, a small wooden house is erected 
over his ashes by his sorrowing relatives; 
and as they believe that the soul, after 
death, takes up its abode in the body of a 
favorite dog, that unhappy animal is sacri- 
ficed at the grave of his late master, after 
having been fattened for the occasion. 
Again, a Gilak will feel himself dreadfully 
aggrieved if you ask permission to light your 
pipe at his fire, fully believing that a single 
spark taken from his habitation, will occa- 
sion some great disaster, such as the death 
of a near friend, or a total failure in fishing 
and hunting. : 

The reindeer holds a deservedly promi- 
nent place in the esteem and affections of 
the Siberians. Some tribes, although they 
have large herds of reindeer, betray the 
greatest aversion to kill these animals for 
food, subsisting almost entirely upon the 
bodies of the game which they take for the 
sake of their fur. Unless a family is very 
rich, its members never think of slaughter- 
ing a reindeer until they have been eight 
days without food. This half-superstitious 
reverence for the reindeer assumes an odd 
form among the Koriaks and Tschuktschis. 
They will sella traveler as many dead ani- 
mals as he likes to buy; but neither love, 
money—no, nor brandy—will induce them 
to part with a single deer as long as iife 
remains in his body. Offer them five hua- 
dred pounds of tobacco for a live reindeer, 
and they will refuse it; let them turn it into 
venison, and the carcase is yours for a 
string of glass beads. 

During the two years and a half that the 
members of the Russo-American Telegraph 
Company were scattered over Siberia, not 
one of their parties succeeded in purchasing 
a single living reindeer from either the 
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Koriaks or Tschuktschis, notwithstanding 
the enormous prices in tobacco, copper ket- 
tles, etc., which they offered for what, to 
them, was an absolute necessity. They 
were indebted to the Tungooses for such 
deer as they obtained. 

The same tribe of Koriaks here referred 
to have another peculiarity which they 
evince very strongly—namely, a conviction 
that all men are equal—refusing to show 
personal respect to any individual, however 
exalted his rank. An amusing instance of 
this democratic feeling is narrated in con- 
nection with a Russian major, who wished 
to get what he wanted from the natives by 
impressing them with a proper sense of his 
rank and power. For this purpose, he 
called one of the oldest and most influential 
of them one day, and proceeded to tell him, 
through an interpreter, how rich he was, 
what rank he held, what immense resources 
in the way of rewards and punishments he 
possessed, and how becoming it was that 
poor, wandering heathen should treat him 
with reverence and veneration. The old 
Koriak, squatting on his heels, listened to 
this enumeration of the officer’s attributes 
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without moving a muscle of his fice; but 
finally, when the interpreter had finished, he 
rose slowly, walked up to the major with 
imperturbable gravity, and with the most 
benignant and patronizing condescension, 
patted him softly on the head. The major 
turned red, and broke out into a laugh; but. 
he never tried again to overawe a Koriak. 

But these native races, with all their oddi- 
ties of thought and habit, their curious cus- 
toms of marriage, death, and burial, are a 
decaying people. Mr. Eden is of the opin- 
ion that, although upon the whole, they 
have been benefited by their subjugation to 
Russia, yet the latter has, among other 
things, introduced disease and brandy, 
which between them are doing much mis- 
chief. The tribal wars are now, however, 
at an end, and the various races are free to 
turn their attention to the arts of peace. 
Still they are dwindling away; broad though 
that inhospitable area of steppe and tundra 
may be, it is too circumscribed for the con- 
queror and the conquered to dwell side by 
side. Years may elapse before it comes to 
pass, but the aboriginal races of Siberia are 
doomed ultimately to perish. 
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BY AMANDA M. HALE. 


HE amiability of women is something 
wonderful. Ever since Eve allowed 


herself to be put upon in the garden, when 


Adam, in cowardly fashion, shifted the bur- 
den of his sin from his own shoulders to 
hers, woman has meekly bowed her head to 
the yoke. No estimate of herself has been 
too false for her to accept; no injustice too 
monstrous for her sweet docility. It would 
be amusing, if it were not so aggravating, to 
see with what unquestioning credulity she 
endorses any absurd opinion regarding her- 
self promulgated by the other sex. 

Now I am no believer in the theory that 
men are at the bottom of every evil that af- 
fects women. I think they are, on the 
whole, good-natured and tolerant, and kindly 
enough disposed towards their sisters. But 
it must be conceded that they make woful 
blunders concerning them. If woman were 


what man imagines her to be, she would be 
a singular creature—one worth going any 
number of miles to behold. Whether she 
would be any better than she is now is a 
question. Just run over the gallery of nov- 
elists’ heroines in your mind, and see how 
many real women you find. 

Thackeray sees a Becky Sharp and an 
Amelia, and straightway the world of woman- 
kind is divided into piquant monsters and 
amiable fools. The women whom Dickens 
draws con amore are all as alike as possible; 
Agnes, Kate Nickleby, Lizzie Hexam and 
the rest are all blood relations. And most 
of the heroines of the inferior writers are 
mere collections of characteristics, inven- 
toried and labelled by the author; he, mean- 
while, laboring under the charming illusien 
that he is creating a woman. 

The truth appears to be, that the first man 
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found woman too complex and difficult a 
problem for him to solve, and his misappre- 
hensions, and crude speculations, and wild 
fancies came down along the ages, and are 
become the common property of the world, 
so that each generation repeats the tradi- 
tions of the past, while it wisely fancies it- 
self originating truth. 

There, for instance, is the trite slander 
that says women are incorrigible gossips. 
Arc they the only gossips of the race ? Who 
ever knew a man to show the least curiosity 
concerning his neighbors? the least desire 
to know anything of their history and goings- 
on? They never get together at the club, 
at the post-office, and ask questions of each 
other about John Smith, or discuss Tom 
Jones’s affairs in a free-and-easy way! They 
don’t gather in a village store of a day or 
evening, and look all their neighbors over, 
and tell little bits of news concerning them, 
and make every new-cemer rum the gauntlet 
of an unsparing criticism, and mercilessly 
dissect everybody's peculiar mental consti- 
tution and habits! And then they don’t go 
home and tell their wives that they heard 
so-and-so at the ‘‘store!’’ Don’t they ? 

If they don’t, why then women, at their 
sewing-circles, and tea-fights, and in their 
afternoon calls, make all the mischief there 
is made, and set whole communities by the 
ears. Only if we should see women stand- 
ing round in knots at public places, we should 
be apt to suspect something. They might, 
to be sure, be talking politics, but pray, that 
subject, discussed as it is, what is it but gos- 
sip?—a mere repetition of personalities, 
stale slanders, untruths? And man’s gos- 
sip, as a masculine friend of mine remarked, 
lacks that piquancy and grace which makes 
female gossip entertaining. 

Sometimes, however, it is vastly enter- 
taining in its results. The people of Bright 
River have never fergotten Deacon Pry’s 
unlucky faux pas, though it was half a decade 
of years since. The deacon did not hold up 
his head for along time afterward, he was 
so thqroughly discomfited. 

You must know at the onset that Deacon 
Pry is a member, in good and regular stand- 
ing, of one of the strictest of churches; more- 
over, he is a pillar of said church, and has 
been its deacon ever since he was found to 
possess the requisite qualifications, which 
was a good while ago. Soif you imagined 
that gossiping was asin of which only the 
world’s people are guilty, you are mistaken. 
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Bright River is a cozy village in a vall}y; 
the river winds about between the hills, and 
the only street follows in its windings If 
the houses along this street are not p*xtur- 
esque and charming, it is not the fault of the 
locale. The gardens run down tothe water's 
edge; many of them have terraced banks, 
with beds of flowers which nod and smile at 
themselvcs in the wandering water. There 
are straight-boled elms, with tops that divide 
into numberless arches, and lead you away 
to dream of Old World cathedrals and Druid 
worship; there are pensive willows, too, that 
shade great reaches of water, and are a faint 
golden cloud before the ice is gone from the 
stream. And most important of all, there is 
Proposal Oak—a stalwart monarch of the 
forest, under whose umbrageous protection 
the sweet old story is supposed to have been 
told, time after time, since Bright River 
began. 

Now Proposal Oak is at the foot of a wind- 
ing path that leads down through the grounds 
of the parsonage. The tree is really within 
the area of its garden, but the good old min- 
ister, under whose care the pretty little home 
grew to what it is, kindly made a detovr 
around the tree when he rebuilt his fence, 
and left it, and its inestimable privileges, 
open to the towns-folk. Of late, however, 
the old oak has lost some of its special sanc- 
tity, and stands knee deep in the billowy 
grass that is rarely trodden, and overlooks 
the silver winding of the river in pleasant 
solitude, and no doubt cheers its lonely old 
age by recalling the romances breathed un- 
der its boughs of yore. 

The parsonage had been long unoccupied, 
and grass was growing over the flower-beds. 
and the hedges were running wild, and all 


_ because the minister was not married, or 


likely to be. And so one day Deacon Pry, 
in whose charge the pretty dwelling had been 
left, was startled by a call from two ladies, 
who inquired if the parsonage could be 
rented. 

The deacon pricked up his ears, saw profit 
in perspective, considered, and asked ques- 
tions. 

‘¢ Maybe you haven’t much of a family?” 
eyeing his visitors curiously. 

‘‘No!’’ said the elder lady. ‘‘ Only our- 
selves,and a child, and alittle maid-servant. ’ 

‘¢ No man about ? ” 

The lady smiled. = 

ee No! 9 

‘¢'You’re a widow, perhaps ? ”” 
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The lady rose. 

‘* If you have decided not to ist the house, 
we are wasting time. Come, Rose.” 

‘‘Stop! Sit down a minute. I ain’t de- 
cided. That is, I may as well let you have 
it, I s’pose. Only if Mr. Wentworth should 
get married, you know, you might have to 
move sudden.”’ 

The ladies smiled. ‘‘ We shall have to run 
the risk of that, I suppose,’’ said the elder. 

‘‘ Well,” rejoined the deacon, “ to tell the 
truth, there aint no great danger of it, I 
guess. Mr. Wentworth is a mighty smart 
man, but he aint particular fond of the 
ladies.”’ 

The ladies present, not encouraging this 
diversion, Deacon Pry was forced to return 
to the business in hand, which was soon 
concluded. 

And now, in about an hour from the time 
of this interview, the whole village of Bright 
River knew all the deacon did about the 
matter—namely, that Mrs. Morrison and her 
daughter had rented the parsonage for six 
months. 

I will not say there was no curiosity else- 
where, when, the next week, Mrs. Mortrison’s 
furniture arrived, but surely that quality was 
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German importation, and couldn’t speak a 
word of English; that the fifth member of 
the family was a magnificent Maltese cat, of 
as much intelligence as beauty. This ani- 
mal seemed to be in high favor with the 
young mistress, since he was wont to curl 
himself up in the bay window where she sat 
sewing, and with his chin upon his paws, in- 
dulge in blissful dreams, or else, as the dea- 
con timorously noticed, watch the opposite 
house as narrowly as if he were watching a 
mouse. 

Miss Rose always sat with the curtain so 
far dropped that her face was not visible—a 
circumstance that incommoded the deacon, 
not only because it was an extremely pretty 
face, and well worth looking at, but because 
the lowered curtain effectually concealed the 
interior of the room. 

Of course, the elite of Bright River called 
upon the Morrisons. Mr. Wentworth the 
minister called. He called once. Then he 
called again. And pretty soon the degzcon 
had counted three times. And next he was 
seen tying up some rose bushes in the gar- 
den, and transplanting verbenas, while Miss 
Rose flitted about in white muslin, and 
looked as beautiful as a young lady in a 


80 largely developed in Deacon Pry’s dwell-_-potiit; the great Maltese cat, too, assisted on 


ing, that you might suppcse he monopolized, 
all that existed in the village. 

The deacon had, in the first place, the, ad- 
vantage of position—his own house being 
situated exactly opposite the parsonage; he 
was also an idle man, and if it had not been 
for the power which keeps idle hands in 
work, he might have died of ennui. As it 
was, when the various loads ‘of furniture 
were driven up to the door, and removed, 
the deacon, vigilant and alert, was ready to 
report progress. 

‘‘They’ve got a pianner, Sally!” 

Sally was Mrs. Pry, a placid old lady, who 
passed her life in a state of chronic drowsi- 
ness. But she roused up at this. 

‘* A pianner ? ”’ 

‘‘'Yes! Took six men to carry it in. 
no end of fine furniture. And there’s more 
tocome.’’ And 80, fearing to lose anything, 
the deacon returned hastily to his point of 
observation. « 

In the course of two days the deacon, and 
through him the village, discovered that 
Mrs. Morrison was not a widow, but hada 
husband in the army; that the child was 
peculiar, and never seen Ly strangers; like- 
wise, that the young maic-servant was of 
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_ fhese occasions, and once or twice Mr. Went- 


worth, who Was very tall and dignified. was 


seen to stoop and pat the animal. 

‘* My goodness, Sally! ’’ ejaculated the dea- 
con, when he made this discovery. 

‘* Well, Jeptha! ”’ 

** Pll tell you what it is, the minister is in 
love with that girl.” 

‘Sho now!’ And Sally was momentarily 
interrupted in her knitting. 

‘*T’ll bet a farm on it! Why couldn’t he 
have taken a fancy to Anny Mari, I wonder?’’ 

‘Perhaps Anny Mari didn’t suit him,’’ 
said the old lady, placidly. 

The deacon gave an inarticulate growl, and 
went away. Before sunset, Bnght River 
had a sensation. Mr. Wentworth was en- 
gaged to Miss Morrison. I wouldn't inti- 
mate that Deacon Pry was the author of this 
story. Undoubtedly it came into life spon- 
taneously, and then grew by accretion. 

But the deacon was much exercised to 
know if it were true. He attacked the Teu- 
ton servant when she came for milk. 

‘*So your Miss Rose is going to marry our 
minister,’ said the good man, artfully. 

The girl opened her round blue eyes. and 
stared at him. 
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‘Ja! jal’? she ejaculated. 

‘‘ Engaged, I suppose ?’’ said he, speak- 
ing very loud and plain. 

‘* Nein! Nein!’ said the ‘girl, laughing, 
and this she followed with a sentence of such 
gibberish that the deacon turned away dis- 
gusted. 

He shared, to the full, the bucolic preju- 
dice against foreigners, ‘‘and this,’’ he re- 
marked to Sally, ‘‘ seemed an uncommonly 
stupid specimen.”’ 

That evening, by the merest accident, the 
deacon happened to be promenading up and 
down his own piazza, when the parsonage 
gate clicked, and who should go in but Mr. 
Wentworth? The deacon stopped short, 
and looked earnestly. And in a moment 
his amazement became unspeakable. For 
just as Mr. Wentworth rang the bell, Miss 
Rose came running up the walk behind the 
minister, and when that gentleman turned 
to greet her, she gave a little, excited excla- 
mation, and burst into tears. It was because 
the deacon was a little thick of hearing that 
he didn’t catch the hurried conversation that 
followed. But he saw Mr. Wentworth lead 
the girl in, holding her hands tenderly. 
‘There could be no mistake about that. 

Deacon Pry pondered the subject painful- 
ly. What should the girl be crying about? 
It was very singular! Very! There must 
be trouble somewhere. He managed to 
make an errand to the door, but he met Mrs. 
Morrison, who assured him, with smiling 
composure, that the family were well. It 
was all Miss Rose’s trouble then. That 
made it look still darker. 

‘‘Sally,”? remarked the deacon, ‘I’m afraid 
the Morrisons aint any better than they 
should be.”’ 

‘¢T shouldn’t wonder if they wasn’t, Jep- 
tha!” replied Sally, tranquilly. 

The next day, the deacon, being on the 
watch, saw Mr. Wentworth go to the parson- 
-age as usual. And pretty soon he and Miss 
Rose came out, as if for a turn in the garden. 
Then, under cover of the friendly darkness, 
the deacon slipped across the street, and 
so hid behind aclump of shrubbery. It was 
a sweet night, with the heavens full of stars, 
-and Deacon Pry felt as if they were so many 
‘merciless eyes watching him. He almost 
expected the winds to say :— 


‘* Here’s Deacon Pry eaves-dropping,”’ and ° 


the cold sweat started in his terror. No 
such violation of natural laws, however, oc- 
-curred. The sweet south-west wind blew 
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softly, and brought the voices of the loren 
nearer. The deacon was tempted to fly, but 
valor—and curiosity—chained him to his 
post. Retreat, when the reward of his pains 
was just at hand? Never! By-and-by, he 
was able to distinguish these words between 
tears :— 

**T don’t know what we shall do!” 

‘¢T wish I could help you! ”’ said the min- 
ister, sympathetically. 

They strayed around a winding path, and 
again came back within hearing. 

‘Don't you think,” said the minister, 
hesitatingly, ‘‘ that—perhaps—it would be 
better, on the whole, to—drown him ?” 

Miss Rose gave a little frightened cry. 

‘‘Oh, Mr. Wentworth! I couldn’t, indeed 
I couldn’t! ”’ 

‘*T didn’t mean you, exactly; but some one 
might be found to do it, I dare say.” 

The deacon shivered. 

‘““T can’t consent to it, Mr. Wentworth! 
He would haunt me all my life,’’ said the 
girl, in a trembling voice. 

‘*'Would you mind it so much,”’ said the 
minister. 

‘¢ Mind it ? Why, wouldn’t it be murder?” 
she asked, vehemently. 

‘‘ Perhaps! But done for a good object,” 
said Mr. Wentworth. 

A turn in the walk carried them beyond 
hearing. The deacon stayed, hoping ther 
would return, till his aged rheumatic limbs 
cried strenuously for relief. At last he rose 
from his crouching posture, and tottered off 
home, outwardly rather shaky, and within a 
seething fire of indignation. 

‘Sally!’ he said, breathlessly, as soon as 
he found himself in her presence. ‘Sally. 
our minister is a villain! ” 

‘‘Sho! you don’t say so!’’ said Sally, with 
more surprise than she ever manifested be- 
fore in her life. 

‘A villain! ’? repeated the deacon, stamp- 
ing about the room, and setting down his 
cane with emphasis. ‘* That’s what he is. 
And I always suspected it. I never liked 
him, did I now, Sally? °Twa’n’t my fault he 
came here.”’ 

‘¢ But do, for pity’s sake, tell us what he’s 
done ?”’ said Mrs. Pry. 

‘“Done! Done!’’ echoed the deacon, 
wildly. ‘‘ It'll make you shiver—as it did 
me—make your blood run cold—as it did 
mine. Done! Qh, Sally!” 

And then, with much energetic manifes- 
tation of horror, he told his story. 
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“But Dll watch him!” he said, vindic- 
tively. ‘‘ 1°71] watch him. And when the 
time comes, I'l] be down upon him. Drown 
him, indeed! It’s some miserable orphan 
whose money they're living on, or—no, but 
that’s it! Didn’t you ever notice that the 
curtains are always kept down in the front 
chamber? I’ve seen shadders moving back 
and forth. Yes! There’s where they’ve 
Kept him. And now they're going to mur- 
der him. I see it! And they’ve taken in 
the minister. Poor, infatuated young man! 
Oh, Lord! Tothink that such a thing could 
happen in [Sright River! ”’ 

The deacon groaned aloud. His imagina- 
tion had run away with him. In his excited 
stale, the intrinsic improbability of his theory 
went for nothing. The conversation he had 
heard in the garden, he told Sally over and 
over again, could bear but one construc- 
tion. 

‘But the idea of Mr. Wentworth,’’ began 
Sally. 

‘*Sally,”’ said the deacon, sternly, ‘‘ don’t 
you know the Devil’’—I began it with a capi- 
tal letter accidentally; but, let it stand, since, 
in the deacon’s theology, the wicked one is 
a co-equal deity—‘‘ that he has some sort of 
a snare for everybody; and puts on all sorts 
of disguises—even the form of a lovely wo- 
man,’’ sighed the deacon, upon whose ma- 
ture but susceptible heart Miss Rose’s charms 
had not been lost. 

Meanwhile, the unconscious victim went 
away from the parsonage at nine o’clock, in 
avery gentle frame of mind. A fair phan- 
tom glided by his side—a creature of blue 
eyes, and dimples, and smiles; and anon 
tears chased away the smiles, and she was 
weeping bitterly. 

‘‘ What a tender heart she has!” said the 
minister, softly. ‘‘It takes all living things 
into its great, deep love! ”’ 

And when he went up to his solitary study, 
and felt the bachelor quictness like a chill, it 
is no wonder that he looked back wistfully 
at the cozy parsonage that might be his own, 
and thqught of Rose, and smiled and sighed. 

The next evening Mr. Wentworth was 
again a visitor at Mrs. Morrison’s. Indeed, 
other people had begun to talk of it besides 
Deacon Pry. The Deacon, too, had been 
curiously busy that day, scattering doubts, 
and innuendoes, and suspicions, that by 
nightfall matured into positive facts. And 
so when Mr. Wentworth rang the bell at the 
parsonage door, other eyes than the dea- 
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con’s watched him all up and down the 
street. 

As soon as it was dark cnough to make 
the adventure safe, Deacon Pry stole out, 
crossed the street silently, crept along the 
shadow of the hedge, and took up his post 
just outside the garden paling, under Pro- 
posal Oak. It was a little chilly, but the 
deacon had on his great-coat. Moreover, 
he was flaming within. And so an hour 
passed. 

By that time the moon had risen, and 
shone goldenly across Bright River, which 
ran just the other side of the turfy path, 
close by the great oak. The river flowed 
very quietly. It always loitered here, as if 
loth to leave the sweet companionship of 
houses, and cultured fields, and forests not 
too wild and rough. The scene was teauti- 
ful, but I doubt if it touched the deacon’s 
heart. His was one of those unsensitive 
souls, upon whom the loveliness of nature is 
wasted. 

‘* The soft, blue sky did never melt 


Into his heart,—he never felt 
‘The witchery of the soft, blue sky! ”’ 


Fle was only conscious of numbness in his 
old bones, and an aguish chill all over him. 
He was only glad the moon shone, because 
it would enable him to see as well as hear 
the lovers. All his senses were intent. 
He fairly jumped when he heard the door 
open. 

‘*] knew they’d come out when the moon 
got up,”’ he muttered, with exultation. 

Pretty soon he heard their voices as they 
approached, and shrinking back behind a 
group of alders, strained his eyes to see. It 
was, as he suspected, Mr. Wentworth and 
Rose Morrison—and, horresco referens, the 
minister carried some sort of a burden in his 
arms. Its shape, as seen by the dim light, 
and through the screen of intervening 
shrubbery, was indistinguishable, but the 
deacon saw him deposit it carefully on the 
ground, and then take something from the 
hand of Miss Rose, which looked exceeding- 
ly like aspade. It was that implement; for 
when, presently, he struck it forcibly upon 
the ground, the metal rang upon a stone. 

‘‘Isn’t this a good place?’’ asked Rose, 
faintly. “‘‘ The earth is mellow here.”’ 

‘““Why, yes. I suppose the lovers who 
come here won't suspect a grave. And 
we will level it so that it will remain undis- 
covered.’° 


The deacon’s hair stood on end. His 
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teeth chattered. He almost groaned aloud 
in the anguish of his spirit. 

Meanwhile the guilty pair proceeded with 
their work. There was some vigorous labor 
with the spade. Then a low, almost whis- 
pered consultation, and then the task ap- 
peared to be done. Miss Rose got up from 
the spot where she had been kneeling. 

‘‘“You are quite sure it won’t be dis- 
turbed ?’’ she said. 

‘Oh, quite. But you can mark it your- 
self, if you like. And now we must go in. 
You are chilly.”’ 

And Mr. Wentworth wrapped her shaw! 
around her. 

Just here the deacon found his position in- 
tolerable. In moving slightly, his foot hit a 
loose stone that went sliding down the bank 
into the river. 

‘¢() Herbert! What if some one has seen 
us!’ said Miss Rose, in a frightened voice. 

Mr. Wentworth laughed softly, and took a 
step towards the alder copse behind which 
the deacon lay. 

‘¢T don’t think there’s any one here,” he 
said, poking his cane in the thicket. 

The deacon was mortally afraid the weap- 
on would touch him; but that fortune which 
favors the brave, sometimes is kind to the 
cowardly, and he escaped. Mr. Wentworth 
turned away, and the two went in. Then 
Deacon Pry also stiffly departed. 

The next morning, the minister was as- 
tonished, on meeting the deacon, to find his 
salutation unreturned. Deacon Pry held his 
head up straight, and passed him with as 
scornful an expression as his insignificant 
features could be made to assume. 

Mr. Wentworth, in some perplexity, went 
to the post-office. And here, too, his pres- 
ence seemed to create a sensation. A hush 
fell upon the group of idlers. When he dade 
them good-morning, one or two saluted him 
stiffly, and the rest turned their backs. 

‘Well, if this isn’t queer!” soliloquized 
Mr. Wentworth, when he was out of the 
room. 

He walked home, musing, meeting a good 
many curious stares on the way, which still 
further disconcerted and puzzled him. 

In the meantime, Deacon Pry was busy. 
After sowing mysterious hints at every cor- 
ner, he went to see’ Mr. Solomon Justice, 
the village lawyer. Mr. Justice stared in- 
credulously, laughed, whistled, and finally 
told the deacon he was a fool. 

‘“Tl] swear to every word of it,’ said 
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Deacon Pry, growing excessively floriv in 
the face. ‘I tell you, Mr. Justice, we're 
been nourishing a viper in our bosoms.” 

Mr. Justice lifted his eyebrows, repeated 
that it was impossible, the merest nonsense. 
But persistency carried the day, and Deacon 
Pry prevailed. 

That night Mrs. Morrison was called into 
the parlor, and found there, to her surprise, 
Mr. Justice, whom she knew slightly, and 
rather liked, and Deacon Pry, whom she 
knew well enough to cordially dislike. 

Mr. Justice had insisted upon strategy. 
The first point was to ascertain whether the 
child was dead. And so there were some 
cleverly-put questions, on the lawyer's part, 
which Mrs. Morrison as cleverly evaded. 
The deacon sat silent, thinking; gleefully, 
that in spite of her, the sin would be found 
out. Presently, at a little more pointed 
question than had yet been put, Mrs. Mor- 
rison rose suddenly, with a crimson face. 

‘‘Gentlemen,”’ she said, ‘‘ did you come 
here to satisfy your curiosity concerning that 
child ?”’ 

Mr. Justice colored with genuine shame. 

‘*T beg vour pardon, madam. Not cun- 
osity, but ’°—— 

With an imperious gesture she stopped 
him, and going to the door of the next room, 
said :— 

‘““Bettene, go and bring Master Willie 
here.”’ 

Then she turned back, and faced the 
enemy. Mr. Justice scowled upon the dea- 
con, and Deacon Pry looked piteously at the 
lawyer. 

Presently Bettene was heard clumping 
down the stairs, and the next moment came 
in with a shapeless bundle, which she put 
into her mistress’s arms. 

‘‘ There, Mr. Justice! I beg you to look 
your fill, Deacon Pry,”’’ said the ladv, flush- 
ing and paling by turns. 

The two men shrank back, and Mr. Jus- 
tick grew quite sick, when the mother kissed 
the creature tenderly, ana it, in turn, made 
a harsh, ugly sound. 

‘‘ He is nineteen years old, but he cannot 
walk a step. He is fed with a teaspoon, like 
a baby, and he will never be any larger than 
he is now. You can guess what it is to take 
care of him. As long as he lives, he must 
be tended as aninfant. Here, Bettene, take 
poor Willie away.”’ 

The deacon was specchless, but Mr. Jus- 
tice stammered :— 
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‘¢ Mrs. Morrison, what a trial! ”’ 

‘‘It is, indeed! But my daughter is ev- 
erything to me.”’ 

‘‘] hope Miss Rose is well,’’ said Mr. Jus- 
tice, getting up to go, and bestowing a 
fierce, side glance upon his discomfited co- 
adjutor. 

Mrs. Morrison smiled. 

‘“‘ Rose is not very well. She has hada 
grief—a real grief to her, though you will 
smile when I tell you what itis. Her beau- 
tiful Maltese cat has died. The poor thing 
was fearfully sick, and Rose was made quite 
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ill by seeing its suffering. We have sus- 
pected strychnine,’ with a glance at Deacon 
Pry. 

And then that repentant man remembered 
a piece of meat liberally seasoned with poi- 
son, which he had left in his garden for any 
possible cat who should make a raid on his 
chicken-coop. The cup of humiliation was 
full. He meekly followed the lawyer out, 
and crept home to Sally, who soon extorted 
the occasion of his discomliture. 

‘* Deacon Pry, you’re a meddlesome old 
gossip,’’ said that mild woman. 


A SUMMER DAY. 


~ HERBDP’S a gaping rent in the curtain, 
That longs for a needle and thread ; 
There’s a garment that ought to be finished, 
And a book that wants to be read. 
There’s a letter that ought to be answered, 
There are clothes to fold away ; 
And I know these tasks are waiting, 
And ought to be done to day. 


But how can I mend the curtain 
While watching the silvery cloud ? 

And how can I finish the garment 
When the robin calls so loud ? 

And the whispering trees are telling 
Such stories above my head, 

That I cannot but lie and listen, 
And the book is all unread. 


If I try to read the letter. 
I am sure one half the words 
Will be in the curious language 
Of my chattering friends, the birds. 


The lilacs bloom in the sunshine, 
The roses nod and smile, 

And the clothes that ought to be folded 
And ironed, must wait a while. 


I lie in the cooling shadows, 
And gaze at the summer sky, 
Bidding the cares and troubles 
And trials of life pass by. 
The beautiful summer blossoms 
Are falling about my feet, 
And the dreamy air is laden 
With their odors rare and sweet. 


The honey-bees hum in the clover, 
The grasses rise and fall, 
The robin stops and listens 
As he hears the brown thrush call, 
And the birds sing to me softly, 
The butterfly flies away,— 
Oh, what could be sweeter than living 
This beautiful summer day ? 


AN INCORRIGIBLE. 


LULU W. MITCHELL. 


ND, Kate, do be more lady-like, espe- 

cially before Aunt Rebecca; don’t 

romp around 80, or turn up your nose when 
she calls you Katherine.”’ 

My mother, over-worked, tired, and 
slightly flushed with hurrying and worrying, 
shook off half a dozen of the infant rose- 
buds, which twined, sometimes it seemed, 
almost tvo numerously around the family 
tree, and dropped into a chair. 

It had been a green and flourishing tree in 
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my father’s time, but blight had fallen upon 
it ever since his death, which occurred when 
Teddy, the youngest, was scarcely a year 
old. 

The property had fallen to mother, and 
being not one of the managing sort, it had 
dwindled away, piece by piece. We had, by 
degrees, thinner layers of butter on our 
bread, and were growing proficient in the 
darning of the dilapidated garments Fred 
called duds, which at discouragingly short 
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intervals, were held at arm’s length to the 
light, in the shape of an ancient gown, or 
coat badly out at the elbows, in the forlorn 
hope that ‘‘things were not what they 
seemed.”’ 

Fred was seventeen, and I, the eldest of 
the family, nineteen. After Fred there 
ranged the olive branches I have spoken of, 
most of them tow-headed, all blue-eyed, like 
a small regiment of Swedes. 

The old home was all that was left us. 
Badly in need of repairs, with loose gates, 
and jagged walls, untrimmed shrubbery, and 
a wilderness of weeds and vines in the gar- 
den, it had some grotesque look of grandeur 
still about it, with its mansion-like propor- 
tions, its belfry and its stone arches, it 
seemed to say to the neat, new, boxy little 
cottages set around it, ‘‘ Bah! what are 
you?” 

The morning glories thrust their bells into 
my window inquisitively. Mother still sat 
in front of me, giving me advice piece by 
piece, as it occurred to her, and which, I am 
free to confess, made a3 much impression on 
my flighty brain as the buzzing of the wild 
honey-bees in the vines. 

‘“‘T sincerely hope the festivities at Aunt 
Rebecca’s will be of an extremely mild 
order,’? I said. ‘* This yown of yours, 
mother, will not be calculated to make me a 
bright and shining star at any fashionable as- 
semblage, you see.” 

‘It is a pretty dress,’ said mother, re- 
garding it, however, with a slightly depre- 
cating glance. 

‘¢ Yes; twenty yearsago. It has lost some 
of its early beauty, you must admit; but, 
worn by the loveliest of her family ’>—— 

Chorus of derision from the olive branch- 
es, who are kicking up their heels among 
my small and ancient fineries, and adding to 
the general excitement. 

‘‘And the family jewels will make such a 
blaze of light around me that I shall require 
some kind of a shade, I am afraid.” 

‘'They’ll take you for a new comet, if you 
wear mother’s dress with the long tail to 
it,’ says Lilla, brilliantly, regarding with 
delight the effect of a plume of golden-rod 
she has surreptitiously stuck in mother’s 
smooth back hair. 

‘¢ The jewel case sounds awful rattle-y.”’ 

Ted and Richie stop pulling Jason’s long- 
suffering ears, and hop over that yellow 
striped feline to stare into it. 

There are exposcd tu view, in all their 
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priceless radiance, the following gems, of 
which mother is making careful inventor: 

One coral ear-ring (the mate to it lost by 
Lilla); one mourning breastpin, made of my 
deceased grandparents’ aristocratic hair, set 
round with pearls and jet, rather too melan- 
choly to grace any festive occasion; one old- 
fashioned gold bracelet, engraved Kather- 
ine, and, the gem of the collection, the 
remnant of my great-grandmother’s string 
of gold beads. I held them up and shook 
them. 

“They will do very well,’ says mother. 
‘‘T am sorry these are all that are left; but 
handsome is as ’?—— 

‘¢ Yes, I know; and I shall do handsomely 

enough,’ I call after her as she goes out of 
the room. 
. ‘*You’d better toe the mark before the 
old lady, if you want to better the fortunes 
of your decayed family, Kit. Do brace up, 
and act your prettiest. Who knows but 
your wit and beauty (sarcastically) may 
open her heart, and, what is more to the 
point, her purse-strings, for us.” 

This from Frederick, who has tbrown 
himself down on a miscellaneous heap of 
ruffles and puffs, and is only brought to a 
realizing sense of the damage he is inflict- 
ing, by the most vigorous language my 
tongue can use, and arms emphasize. He 
is transferred to my old, comfortable rocker. 
With Lilla’s assistance I straighten out 
things, and with a great deal of zeal we lay 
them in my trunk, the newness of which de- 
parted years ago. 

Lilla has a mind of a romantic turn. 

‘¢ Do marry some one,’’ said she. ‘‘ Don’t 
let’s all be old maids. One old maid is hor- 
rid, and there’ll be three or four in this 
family‘ any way, for no one will ever take a 
fancy to us; we are too ragged a lot.” 

Lilla looked volumes of pathos at my 
green merino, as she laid it with many a pat 
in the trunk, and saw rising up before her, 
the dreary prospect of living in durance vile 
with Bel and Pug, taking three cups of tea 
twice around, three times a day, with three 
tabbies at their heels. 

Bel and Pug looked unconcerned. They 
were scarcely over the age of dolls and pina- 
fores, and to their infant minds old maidism 
was not wholly devoid of charms. 

‘‘We could boss around,’’ said Bel, stil! 
mentally sore after some pareutal shaking, 
of which, like the others, she stood in fre- 
quent need. 
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‘‘And have our dresses buttoned down be- 
front,” said Peg, whose spinal buttons and 
button-holes were the despair of her fat 
little thumbs; and she drew in her breath 
with anticipatory joy, as she thought of the 
cats and tea. 

Everything is in, and the top of the bulgy 
trunk, which must have once been ticketed 
‘“Noah and Wife, The Ark,” is fastened 
down, with much labor, by Frederick, assist- 
ed by the olive branches, who mount the lid 
in a body, and show a fine assortment of 
variegated hose, peeping through their trot- 
ter-covers. 

Mother comes back (she is never long in 
one place), and the small fry, having 
hopped, danced, or skipped off, according to 
inclination, she relates, in her easy, matter- 
of-fact way, the story of my Aunt Rebecca, 
or rather, my great-aunt. 

The whole amount of it was, that she was 
a wealthy, prim church-woman of the strict- 
est and bluest type, who regarded fun as the 
small frog did a box of pills, and who lived 
all alone in her big house, with neither chick 
nor child to love. I had never seen her, but 
she had sent a letter expressing a wish that 
‘‘ Katherine ’’ should make her a visit; and 
partly out of pity for her loneliness, and, on 
my part, with an undisguised hope of secur- 
ing a better financial basis for our family’s 
shaky foundations, ‘‘ Katherine’’ had got 
together all the purple and fine linen which 
could be raked and scraped together, and 
purposed to accept her invitation. 


‘“She ought to be prepared in some way, 


for such a surprise as I shall be to her, 
mother. You know I can’t brush the curl 
out of my wig, or walk in a straight line, or 
do anything proper. People mustn’t expect 
me to. It is natural fur me to be fantastic, 
and—and—frivolous.”’ 

I hesitated, as I was not a girl who was in 
the habit of analyzing herself. 

Whereupon, we get to the point again, 
where mother begs me to be a “ little more 
lady-like,’’ in her mild voice. 

At ten o’clock, Fred has brought around 
the family turn-out, which is of a cut to 
match everything else, and we all pile in, 
excepting mother, who bids me a tearful 
good-by, and plants a moist kiss on the tip 
of my nose, as I stand on the sunny veran- 
dah. I walk down the overgrown path, be- 
tween rows of boxwood. 

My gray dress looks innocent of being one 
of mother’s, made over, and my gloves are 
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new. As I swish along, 1 feel very well- 
dressed, and catch myself planning how 
nicely the shrubbery shall be trimmed, how 
completely the youngsters shall be fitted out 
with new shoes, and how heartily mother 
will enjoy a good rest, if I can only interest 
Aunt Rebecca in us, and things go all right. 

They are all in the wagon, and a jolly, hi- 
larious crowd they are, as I sit down sedate- 
ly by Fred, behind old Jonathan, whose 
ears seem to stand up straighter than usual, 
as he leisurely nibbles the way-side grass. 

My new dignity is severely commented 
on. 

“If you don’t quit being so airy, I will 
get up and shout out to the world in general 
that you wear darned stockings,”’ said Lilla. 

‘€ More than I could say for any of you,” 
I remark, with a severe look at the bottom 
of the cait, which sends five pairs of feet 
scuffing out of sight with great haste. 

I am not of the make which can support 
any excessive amount of dignity comfort- 
ably, and we are soon jogging along in our 
own free and untrammeled way, shouting 
laughing, and performing in a manner alto 
gether too ridiculous and jolly. 

Richie and Ted are poking me in the ribs. 
Bel and Pug are pressing their treasured 
chewing-gum on me, as a means of breaking 
the monotony of a railroad journey, and 
Fred is retailing various jokes and funny 
stories, to keep up my spirits. 

‘The cars are already waiting, and for fear 
I will be left, 1 am hurried aboard, after a 
rapturous embrace, and no end of sticky 
kisses from the youngsters, and a last, lin- 
gering, admiring gaze from Lilla, directed 
more at my stunning clothes than at myself. 

From the window, as we steam away, I 
can see a long, low, yellow cart, full of tow- 
heads, a-top of same shaky legs, which sway 
jerkily when Jonathan gives an unexpected 
start, and I strain my eyes until the last 
fluttering handkerchief is out of sight, beb- 
bing my head nearly off meanwhile, and 
waving my hand frantically, to the great 
amusement, as I quickly discover, of an 
extremely disagreeable young man across 
the aisle, whose head bobs around just as 
mine does. 

Ile knows that I have never been any- 
where, and he has been amusing himself at 
my expense. I forthwith hate him cordial- 
ly, and with a scornful look, entirely wasted 
on his jaunty straw hat, I try to settle my- 
self in my seat,as if traveling were an o}( 
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story with me, but I am conscious that no- 
body 1s deceived. 

It is a sleepy, dusty day. Some young 
wonien, who feel their crimps coming out, 
drag their hats over their foreheads, try to 
look pleasant, and fail. A fat woman, with 
freckles and a baby, offers me some checker- 
berry lozenges, but I decline them. The 
baby, blessed be its name, whatever it is! 
drops one down the young man’s neck. I 
give an uudible snicker, and would like to 
hug the infant. The young man fishes up 
the lozenge, growing red in the face, and 
shys it out the window. 

And ancient maiden lady, drowsing over 
The Christian at Work, finally drops into 
slumber. She sits directly in front of me. 
She has on a huge poke bonnet, adorned 
with some curious bunches of cinnamon-col- 
ored flower. Her head nods, nods. She is 
sound asleep. Her mouth falls open, her 
teeth fall out. 

I am pining for something to laugh at, 
and I take a wicked and inexcusable advan- 
tage of this well preserved female. I 
abstract those teeth, and, being quick and 
quiet, I manage to conceal them in the folds 
of the young man’s newspaper, while he is 
out on the platform. 

Nobody has observed me, as we are at the 
rear end of the car, and the only ones behind 
me are the fat, freckled woman, with the 
baby, and they are asleep. 

I, too, in the course of time, get drowsy, 
but am nudged with the clbow of the ancient 
spinster so sharply, as to come back to life 
suddenly. 

‘‘ Have you seen, Miss — have — have 
you ? 9 : 

She kept her lips closed, and paused, ner- 
vously. 

I waited, politely listening. 

She bent over, and the bunch of cinna- 
mon-hued blossoms scratched my ear. Her 
eyes were bulging out of her head, and she 
presented a woe-begone appearance. 

She whispered, ‘‘ I have met with a loss.”’ 

‘¢Pocket-book?”’ I murmured, sympa- 
thetically. 

A shake of the head. She hated dread- 
fully to let me know that she wore false 
chewers. 

She nearly perished in trying to tell me, 
and I believe she would have been grim- 
acing and gesturing to this day, if the young 
man, having finished his cigar, and coming 
carelessly in, had not brushed his paper off 
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the seat and caused the missing articles to 
roll direcily at her feet. 

There was an old spinster boiling over 
with rage, sitting bolt upright in front of 
me, and a young man enveloped in a news- 
paper, across the aisle, during the remainder 
of my journey. 

I got off at Jordan. I suppose my aunt 
chose it on account of the biblical associa- 
tions clustering around its name. It looked 
like aneminently correct sort of place. The 
station-house and its keeper both impressed 
me at once as being decidedly of the prune- 
and-prism order. 

A family carriage, respectable with a 
heavy, solid kind of respectability, was 
waiting. I knew by instinct it was for me. 
The driver got down from his seat, as if he 
had suffered, the most of his life, from acute 
rheumatism. He took off his hat, and im- 
mediately replaced it, probably fearing that 
a moment’s exposure of his grizzly cranium 
would result in a serious additional attack. 

‘¢ Be you Miss Loring ?”’ 

I was. I was assisted into the vehicle; 
my trunk fastened on behind with a disdain- 
ful sniff, which I heard, but did not see, and 
we were Off. 

My aunt was standing in the door of her 
wide, gray stone house. I saw her as we 
rolled past the close-shaven, green lawn. It 
was just after dusk, and I could not distin- 
guish her features, but I knew by the air of 
starch and whalebone, that I was about to 
meet my Aunt Rebecca. 

I screwed up a greeting smile, which was 
intended to have a telling effect, but just as 
I was about to mount the steps, an irrever- 
ent gust of wind blew off her fine lace cap, 
and left exposed a little shiny spot on her 
crown, and the queerest little nubbin of hair 
in the world. 

I knew I had no business to laugh,—it 
was neither polite nor diplomatic, and just 
because I ought not to, I giggled. 

The rheumatic old coachman meanwhile 
ambled away, and brought it back from the 
branch of a Jaurel-bush. 

‘‘ This is Katherine Loring? ’’ she said, 
fastening her cap on with a few vigorous 
movements. 

‘‘ Yes’m,’’ I said, meekly enough. 

‘‘ I am glad to see you, Katherine.” 

She made a forward dab at me, and gave 
me a kiss which made my cheek feel frost- 
bitten for three days. 

The festivities were even milder than I 
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had anticipated, and I appeared with a great 
deal of equanimity in my washed muslins 
and carefully darned merinos, at the occa- 
sional companies and frequent tea-drinkings 
of three which enlivened the veneral :monot- 
ony at Aunt Rebecca’s. 

The three were, my aunt, Elder Timothy 
Titus, and, least of all, youthful imperti- 
nence, represented by myself. 

Elder Timothy deserves a few lines of 
special description, though no pen could do 
him justice. In the first place, his hair— 
there were a few locks which early piety 
had not worn off—was long, and suggestive 
of anointment; it hung below his coat-collar, 
and made him look like an elder, from be- 
hind. One good look at his smooth, smiling 
face, however, would have destroyed any 
such impression. He had a very sleek way 
of rubbing his oily palms together, and a 
pious roll to his stingy little eyes when he 
said ‘‘ Dear sister,’’ that deceived my re- 
spected relative tu an alarming extent. 

I had been brought up two have great 
respect for church-members and officers, but 
I must say that I cordially detested Aunt 
Rebecca’s elder from the moment when, 
arrayed to please my aunt, in my best white 
gown, with neither flower nor ribbon to 
relieve it, I walked into the parlor, and was 
honored by a prolonged, admiring stare, a 
fatter, sleeker smile than I had ever beheld, 
and a bowing over my slim, unringed hand, 
very much as if he were pronouncing the 
benediction. 

‘‘U m—visiting here, I understand ? ” 

‘¢ Yes sir.”’ 

I sat as far away as I could get, and looked 
about as sociable as an oyster. 

‘¢ Your aunt is a very worthy woman, very 
worthy. Um-m.” 

The elder had an extraordinary way of 
punctuating and terminating his remarks by 
a groan, indicative of his religious feelings, 
I presume, but calculated to make a young 
person feel somewhat depressed. He picked 
up a hymn-book, I believe it was ‘‘Watts’s 
Collection,’’ and turned over the leaves. 

Great Ceresar’s ghost! Was he going to 
sing and preach to me? I objected strongly 
to making a congregation of one, and moved 
uneasily on the big sofa by the window. I 
thought Aunt Rebecca never would come 
back from seeing to the tea things. 

Here I was, a young, foolish, worldly per- 
son, planted directly in front of this dreadful 
man, and, to all appearances, in for it. 
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‘‘Air you fond of society and the pleasures 
of this world, my young friend ? ”’ 

I expressed my assent in such decided 
terms that the elder hitched his chair along, 
and, keeping his thumb in ‘* Watts’s Coilec- 
tion,’”? made an attenpt to find out the 
defects of my heath2nish character, and re- 
form thesame. Leaning forward, he began,. 
in a greasy tone: — 

‘¢‘What kind of amusements, naow, do you 
take the greatest pleasure in? ”’ 

Well, I told him, carelessly, I believed. I 
enjoyed eating my lunch in a graveyurd, sort 
of combining ginger-bread and headstones, 
as well as anything. 

He looked so horrified that I continued: I 
liked to dance; yes, I just loved to dance. 
To trip the light, fantastic toe was one of 
my chiefest delights, and, if he liked, I 
would take a spin around the room with 
him. 

I hoped Aunt Rebecca would stay a long 
while. I was beginning to enjoy myself. 

Before the elder recovered from his gasp 
of surprise, I was at the piano, and politely 
offered to sing. 

‘What would you like, elder?” 

“Wal, do you knaow ‘Hark from the 
tombs a doleful saound?’ That’s a peart 
sort o’ chune, accordin’ to my tell.” 

I didn’t know it, and didn’t want to, and 
before the elder could object, I was war- 
bling :— 

‘* Get away, get along, 
You are awfully awful, you are,”’ 
in my best style, and with a great deal of ex- 
pression. 

He was the most used up elder you ever 
saw, and was trying to fan himself back to 
his senses, when Aunt Rebecca appeared. 

I was sitting, demurely enough, poking 
away over some knitting-work I hated. We 
went to tea, and I behaved very well—for 
me. The only mischief I indulged in was 
to put pepper and salt in his tea, under 
cover of the water pitcher. Of course I 
expected the murder would out; but, do you 
believe, he drank it! Whether to chasten 
his spirit, or heap coals of fire on my ‘urly 
head, I don’t know. 


Something romantic happened to me, just 
on Lilla’s account, I tell her. I used to take 
long rambles by myself in the mornings, and 
on one sultry forenoon I found myself on 
the trunk of a fallen tree, in the Jordan 
forest. I had come a long way on a dusty 
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road, and I thought some early apples hang- 
ing over a wall I had passed, would taste 
pretty good. The more I thought, the more 
I wanted them; and finally, after saying, 
‘‘ Thou shalt not steal,’’ and thinking of the 
elder’s horror in vain, I threw my scruples 
to the winds, and walked back to where they 
hung, red and ripe. 

This was not stealing; or, at any rate, it 
was such a mild form of it, that it was not 
worth much mental agitation and discussion. 
I would eat the apples, and then repent com- 
fortably afterwards. 

Easier said than done. I stood on tiptoe, 
but the lowest apple just missed the tips of 
my marauding fingers. 

I made a jump, and secured the prize. 
My chuckle of satisfaction was yet wreathing 
around my mouth, as the ripples circle round 
the place where you have dropped a stone in 
the water, when, lo and behold! the young 
man who had got into trouble through me 
and the false chewers, pops his head over 
the wall, and says, with more politeness than 
the occasion requires :— 

‘Help yourself.’’ 

My face was pink all over, like my dress. 
To have that scatter-brained young man 
turn up his nose at me, and think I wanted 
to steal his apples! 

We stood and gazed at each other over the 
top of the wall. Conversation seemed to 
languish. The young man had rather the 
best of it. 

He smiled a forgiving smile that was very 
exasperating. It made me feel as if I were 
a three-year-old, and very naughty. 

‘‘Do come inside. I will shake the tree 
for you with pleasure,’’ he said, hospitably, 
leaning over the wall to look down at me out 
of his bright, black eyes. 

I felt extremely small, with that red apple 
burning my fingers. 

‘‘ Indeed, I hope you don’t ”—— I began. 

‘‘ No apologies necessary. I assure you, 
I don’t. Do come in. I’m lonesome. 
Aren’t you?” 

There was something frank and ingenious 
in his smiling audacity. He held the gate 
open. It looked very nice in the orchard. 
Cool and green and shady. A bird began to 
chirp ‘‘ do, do,’”’ encouragingly, high up in a 
leafy cherry-bough. 

‘‘It is not proper,’’ I said, with astonish- 
ing prudence. 

“Why not?” 

‘¢ Not acquainted.”’ 
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‘* Get acquainted.”’ 

A pause. 

The young man looks at my yellow hair as 
if he liked its free and easy way of flourish- 
ing around in my eyes. 

He is a refreshing contrast to our elder. 
He stands, wide awake, with a comical, 
teazing expression on his good-looking face. 

“* Have a little pity on that poor flower, 
and leave a solitary leaf on its stalk. Do 
come in! ”’ 

‘¢My aunt, Mrs. Henderson, wouldn’t ap- 
prove of it.’’ 

“If you don’t come in, I’ll go this minute 
and tell ber I caught you stealing my apples. 
And, any way, you don’t always do just 
what she approves. do you ?”’ 

Wasn’t he a sharp young man? When 
we sat down under the apple tree, he re- 
ferred to his experience on the cars with the 
checkerberry lozenge in feeling terms, and 
asked my explanation of the concealment of 
the spinster’s set of false teeth in his news- 
paper. . 

Like the immortal George, I exclaimed, 
“YT did it! ”’ 

We indulged in a good deal of hilarity at 
the toothless dame’s expense, and ‘“‘ got ac- 
quainted’’ before we knew it. 

His name is Harry Lancaster. He prac- 
tices law, and runs down here to his uncle’s 
farm for his vacation. He expresses a 
desire to continue our acquaintance, as I 
stand swinging my shade hat preparatory to 
putting it on my head. 

‘*T believe Aunt Rebecca would go into 
spasms, if a worldly-minded young man 
should call on me,’’ I remarked. 

‘“‘T°ll get Uncle John to introduce me, 
and do the thing up according to old folks’ 
notions.” 

So we said good-by, and I felt guilty, and 
read a moldy old volume of ‘‘ Moral Max- 
ims,’? by way of penance, in the afternoon. 


‘¢T don’t half like that sly old elder,”’ said 
Harry to me, one afternoon, about a month 
after we had ‘‘ got acquainted.”’ 

‘‘ Strange coincidence,’’ I replied. ‘‘Nei- 
ther do I. What do you think he asked me 
yesterday ? ” 

I went on without waiting for a guess. 

‘¢He actually asked me to marry him. | 
would as soon think of marrying Job, the 
afflicted coachman. Indeed, I think Job 
would be my choice. Would I not make a 
pretty elder’s wife ?”’ 
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I drew down my mouth and frowned. 

Harry laughed, and seemed strongly in- 
clined to interrupt. 

‘*He comes with his face as long as his 
missionary roll, begging for the heathen; 
and it’s my opinion that most of Aunt Re- 
becca’s generous contributions go into his 
own long pockets.”’ 

I spoke viciously. Talking about Elder 
Timothy Titus always “ riled’? me. 

‘She has got a temper of her own, hasn’t 
she?’’ said the learned lawyer, with a 
caressing tone, which might have removed 
those dismal forebodings from Lilla’s mind 
that people would refer to us pityingly as 
“the four Miss Lorings.”’ 

Aunt Rebecca did not regard my intimacy 
with this disciple of the law with approval, 
but circumstances changed her feelings 
toward him, and toward another person 
mentioned in this tale. 

One night, as I said good-by to the nephew 
of his uncle, on Aunt Rebecca’s dusky, 
vine-screened porch, I fancied I heard steps, 
stealthy and slow, cross the inner hall. It 
was too late for any of the household to be 
up. Who could it be but some robber, after 
Aunt Rebecca’s heavy plate ? 

We listened behind the vines, and as I am 
the most arrant little coward in the world, it 
took all my self-possession to keep from 
screaming. 

Job slept in the carriage-house, and Harry 
would have to knock the doors down in 
order to wake him up. There was nobody 
but a lawyer, unarmed, except with his fists, 
and a useless young woman, who felt alto- 
gether too ornamental to be of much use, to 
engage in the exciting pursuit of midnight 
robbers; for by this time I was convinced 
that there were six of them, armed to the 
teeth, who would be only too well pleased to 
muss up Aunt Rebecca’s spotless porch with 
our gore. 

‘* Now show what a brave little woman 
you are, Katie,’”? whispered Harry, with his 
lips to my ear. ‘Go and slip in the front 
way, and wake up Mrs. Henderson, and I 
will go in this way and collar the fellow.” 

I have a confused recollection of awaking 
Aunt Rebecca, and telling her, with gasps 
and shudders, that there a whole lot of burg- 
lars down-stairs killing Harry, and tumbling 
down in an unconscious heap at the foot of 
her antique four-poster. 

It was a weak-minded way for a girl to be- 
have, and not at all heroic, when her lover 
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was being cut to pieces by a lot of despera-, 
dos; but I never was cut out for a heroine. 
I know I am silly, and I don’t pretend to be 
anything else. 

I heard all about the affair when I came 
to, and I laughed as heartily as any of them. 

Imagine Aunt Rebecca in her second-best 
night-cap, rushing down-stairs, screaming, 
‘ Fire! thieves!’ at the top of her squeaky 
voice, arousing Job, who, hobbling in with a 
lantern, and a pail of water with which he 
deluged Harry from top.to toe, in the mis- 
taken idea that he was trying to elope with 
my aunt! 

Meanwhile there was a hasty disappear- 
ance of a pair of heels inside the china- 
closet. 

Aunt Rebecca, mounted on a chair, and 
moaning that ‘‘ she should die, she knew she 
should,’’ held aloft the lantern, while Job 
and Harry pulled open the door, and pulled 
out the crestfallen and unwilling Titus, the 
bread-crumbs on his head strongly sugges- 
tive of a late and sudden insertion in the 
bread-box. 

In that sanctimonious elder’s pockets 
were found Aunt Rebecca’s treasured fiddle- 
patterned spoons. She never would have 
believed it, had not Harry drawn them out 
before her eyes, blinking under her night- 
cap ruffles. 

Behind the door there was a sack contain- 
ing the tea-set and sugar-tongs, carefully 
wrapped up; the soup-ladle, butter-dish and 
table-spoons lay ready to be thrown in ata 
mument’s notice. 

Harry and the stiff-jointed Job watched 
over the elder that night, fearing that, in 
the words of one of his beloved hymns, he 
might ‘‘ love to steal awhile away.”’ 

Aunt Rebecca would not see him in the 
morning before he was taken to the Jordan 
jail, but spent the forenoon in her room, 
reading “The Various Disappointments of 
Human Life, and How They Should be 
Met.’’ A treatise by some elder who was 
caught stealing. 

She is not so fond of elders now, I am 
happy to state. Before I closed my visit, 
she assisted me in removing every copy of 
‘““Watts’s Collection,’? and with her own 
hands set vases of late roses aud mignonette 
in their places. 

She did not mention his name afterwards, 
but Job was about right when he said, in a 
disgusted tone:— 

‘¢T guess your aunt, Miss Katherine, hez 
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had just about enough o’ her elders and 
Tituses.”” 

Instead of contributing to missionary 
rolls, she opened her eyes to the wants of 
the poor men settled on the stony land of 
the Jordan flats, toiling to make decent liv- 
ings for their wives and children from the 
barren soil. 

She ceased poring over ‘‘The Various 
Disappointments,”’ etc., and began to act 
the part of Lady Bountiful among her own 
people. 

It was a pleasant sight to see her gradu- 
ally losing her primmess and precision of 
speech and manner, as her charities in- 
creased and sympathies enlarged. 

She became so changed you would not 
have known it was Aunt Rebecca who 
alighted from the train at our little station, 
one snapping cold day in December, a year 
and a half from the time of my visit. 
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She has come down to attend my wedding. 
We were waiting for her in the. rattling, 
yellow wagon. Bel and Pug have discarded 
pinafores, and Lilla is quite young lady-fied. 

Harry helps Aunt Rebecca off the train. 
Since the Titus episode, he has been a fa- 
vorite. We roll along the hard packed road, 
and our talking and laughing bring mother 
to the door—mother with a smiling, rested 
look it does one good to see. 

And so it comes about that I am married, 
but I am not a bit more dignified or staid or 
proper, as I am sure I ought to be, than 
when I stole apples and quizzed Elder Titus 
in my girlhood’s days. 

“At any rate,’ says Lilla, looking over my 
shoulder as I write these last lines, ‘‘ they 
can’t call us the fowr Miss Lorings.”’ 

And Lilla is so pretty, and has such re- 
fined, amiable ways, that I smile as I pinch 
her downy cheek and shake my head. 


THE WOODS. 


BY CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 


NTO the woods ?” 

‘* Into the woods, my boy.” 

Captain Whitney and myself were talking 
together. 

‘Very well. I sha!l do as you wish, 
though there is savage game in the woods, I 
understand, and I am not used to savage 
game in the least. I shall rely upon you to 
protect me.” 

I was enjoying my college vacation at the 
time, and was, of course, quite young. 

‘““You are not frightened at shadows, I 
suppose, and can pull a trigger as well as 
another? ”’ 

‘Yes, captain, I have had some experi- 
ence in gunnery; and at target shooting, 
should not in the least mind accepting a 
challenge even from yourself. I also count 
myself equal to small game of any descrip- 
tion; but when you propose bears and 
wolves, I cannot promise. I flatter myself 
that my nerves are reasonably steady, yet I 
cannot vouch for them under a powerful ex- 
citement.”’ 

‘No danger of the powerful excitement, 
my boy, not the least. There are, indeed, 
soine specimens of savage game, as you call 


it, over on the Tonka Lake, but in the region 
where I propose to spend the night, there is 
nothing more savage than deer. You are 
not afraid of a harmless buck, I hope ? ” 

‘¢The day promises fair, and this gun is 
exactly to my liking. If you think it an 
open question whether I am afraid of a 
harmless buck or no, just hurry up and get 
me in range.”’ 

This, of course, was many years ago, a8 
you see that I am an old man now, and one 
need not go twenty miles from. Captain 
Whitney’s residence to find the forest alive 
with game. 

I had long had bright visions of this par- 
ticular vacation, as it was understood that I 
was to make my way into the wild region 
where the friend of my father, good-natured 
old Captain Whitney, resided, to wile it 
away. 

A reasonable supply of provisions were 
provided; blankets gathered for covering at 
night; fishing-tackle, knives, and an axe de- 
posited in the rough lumber-wagon, two 
horses harnessed and attached thereto; and 
then, with much free conversation and many 
jests, the captain and myself rode fifteen 
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miles, in the two hours immediately preced- 
ing the sunrise of a September morning. 
The road was magnificently rough, especially. 
the last four miles of it, terminating in a 
semi-circular clearing, wherein stood a log- 
house and a log-barn. 

‘‘ Here we leave our horses,”’ said the cap- 
tain. ‘‘ Sandy will see to them, and we will 
look for something better. Do you notice 
that heavy timbered tract of land inclining 
along the base of the hill yonder ?”’—he 
pointed to the south of us—‘‘ and the bold, 
rocky hill beyond, and a little to the left of 
it? Our path takes us overthat ridge. We 
shall reach the Stony Brook at about nine 
o’clock, and fish in the pond. We shall dine 
at precisely twelve,in a little bark shanty on 
the shore of the pond. I shall kill a deer at 
two o'clock this afternoon, another at four, 
and two more between the hours of five and 
six. As for you, my boy, you will get indig- 
naut at my ‘luck,’ as you will call it, and 
out of patience with yourself. This is the 
first day’s experience universally and inevi- 
tably; so school your mind accordingly. You 
will kill nothing today!’ 

‘Rather an unpleasant programme, cap- 
tain, so far as I am concerned,” 1 answered, 
laughing. ‘‘We shall see by what authority 
you have arranged it.”’ 

It amazed me to see the quantity of trap- 
pings which the captain disposed about his 
person. Everything that we needed for 
camping out in the woods he disposed some- 
how, and all in such a manner as not to 
discommode him in the least. He left me 
the axe and a single basket of provision, 
declaring that he ought also to carry those, 
but allowed me to take them, simply that I 
might be initiated into the mysteries of real 
frontier sports. 

We toiled along through the great mass of 
forest which skirted the hill, climbed the 
ridge, and emerged, according to the pro- 
gramme, upon the clear, rapid waters of 
Stony Brook. 

We sat down to rest in the deep shade 
of a clump of pines, and to arrange our fish- 
ing-tackle for the sport which we promised 
ourselves in following the brook to its 
mouth. | The captain looked at his watch. 

““Nine o’clock, precisely, my boy. You 
see that when I arrange programmes, I 
know upon what data I calculate. All this 
region is as familiar to me as the soil which 
I cultivate around my own buildings. I 
have been over it a hundred times.”’ 
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‘*But you don’t mean to say that I am not 
to kill a single deer while you kill half a 
dozen, captain? Your programme has gone 
very well thus far, but I will see that it is 
altered in some particulars yet.” 

‘*T have never known the instance of a 
boy like yourself killing a deer the first day 
of hunting. Very likely the thing has been 
done, but only in remarkable cases. The 
excitement is always too much for the 
nerves.” 

I looked around as I heard a disturbance 
of the brush behind us, though I saw noth- 
ing at first, as the growth of saplings was 
quite thick, and the ground sloped down- 
ward towards the north of the pond. I 
noticed, however, that Captain Whitney 
arose very calmly, cocked his rifle, steadied 
it against ene of the pines, sighted over the 
barrel for a moment, and then as coolly un- 
cocked it, and whispered to me:— 

‘¢ You see how strong the impulse is in an 
old hunter to make sure of his game, with- 
out even being civil to company. Look 
here. There is as handsome a shot as you 
will get in a year. Shoot him through the 
shoulders.”’ 

1 looked in the direction indicated, and 
saw the broad side of a buck, about ten 
rods distant. He was standing perfectly 
still, in a listening attitude, and though I 
was aware of considerable excitement as I 
raised my rifle, I yet felt as sure of my game 
as though my knife were already letting 
loose the fountain of his blood. I fired, and 
the buck leaped away, frightened but un- 
hurt. 

‘* Is that possible !’’ I exclaimed. 

‘* Precisely according to the programme, 
you see. Now, if you will walk to the spot, 
I will show you that you shot four feet over 
his body.”’ 

The ball had lodged in a tree, and an ex- 
amination showed that the captain was 
right. 

‘* But I know pretty well, however, where 
to get another shot at the animal. We will 
leave our trappings here, as we shall not be 
absent more than an hour. Follow me. 

This was a derangement of the pro- 
graimme—a derangement which we both had 
cause to regret ere the hot sun of another 
evening led us to our supplies again. 

We went into the woods, reached the 
place where Captain Whitney hoped to get 
another shot at the deer, startled him again, 
followed further and further into the forest, 
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climbed hills, crossed swamps, sweltered on 
and on, talking but little, and neither enjoy- 
ing it in the least. I followed the captain 
in the most implicit faith, and he went on, 
hoping to meet with some familiar object 
which would put him on the track again. 

In the meantime the morning of promise 
had given way toa day of clouds. The sun 
which shone so hotly but an hour before, 
was now hid behind the cloudy vapor. We 
were without a compass, and without a 
guide of any description. It was eleven 
o’clock when we sat down to rest. 

‘‘We are lost, my boy! ”’ 

The captain spoke with perfect coolness. 

‘*T have been thinking it likely that such 
was the case this hour,’”’ I replied. 

My words did not express all that I felt, 
for I did not like to acknowledge to Captain 
Whitney all the emotions that moved my 
soul. I was, moreover, excessively tired 
and already faint with hunger. My life at 
school had been but poor preparation for the 
hardships of the forest. 

‘*It is something of a mystery, and yet not 
much of a mystery, either. ‘here is a beat- 
en track with which I am perfectly familiar. 
Once out of that, and the sun covered with 
clouds, and I am as much a stranger in this 
great forest as yourself.” 

Here was poorcomfort. Especially to me, 
who knew nothing of meeting dangers and 
bearing burdens. 

We killed some small game, ate our din- 
ners, and went on again. I noticed that the 
captain was very careful in choosing the 
direction as we started, and very careful 
during the entire afternoon to maintain that 
direction. Lost though we were, he was too 
much of a hunter to travel in acircle. So, 
while the clouds thickened over our heads, 
we made such progress as we could over the 
rough ground, through the tangled under- 
brush, over the soft surface of swamps, and 
through the great forest in such aspects as it 
presented itself. 

When darkness came, we gathered such 
material as we could, built a fire, and lay 
down upon the ground to sleep. The situa- 
tion was not entirely a new one to the cap- 
tain, and in ten minutes after he stretehed 
himself upon the moss, he was breathing 
heavily, and sleeping soundly. 

For myself, though I was worn beyond 
anything that I had experienced before in 
my life, and though I coaxed my eyelids and 
nerves till midnight, 1 found no sleep. I 
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opened my eyes, and found the moon-rays 
stealing through the branches of the trees. 
F replenished the fire, and looked around 
me. 

To my surprise and delight, I thought, 
through the trees, that I discovered the 
light surface of water, and I determined to 
reconnoitre, and ascertain whether we were 
indeed on the shores of that pond, for which 
we had toiled so persistently through the 
day. Taking my rifle and ammunition, I 
walked twenty rods or more, and stood on 
the shore of one of the most lovely inland 
bodies of water that I had ever seen. It 
was circular in form, and slept as peacefully 
in its basin on that starry night, as ever 
infant in its mother’s arms. I seemed to 
stand on the verge of two worlds, the infinite 
deep above me studded with millions of 
gems, and the same infinite deep reflected 
in the clear water below me, studded with 
the same shining millions of gems. I walked 
a little distance along the shore, and found a 
rude canoe, in the bottom of which lay a 
single paddle, broken midway of the handle. 
The pond, then, was really found, and the 
captain sleeping upon its shores all uncon- 
scious of the fact. 

In retracing my steps, while yet I stood 
upon the shore of the water at the precise 
point where I first reached it, I was sure 
that I saw something pass between myself 
and the fire. It might have been a dog; I 
could not see distinctly, for the opening be- 
tween the trees was small. I watched for a 
moment, and it re-passed. Then it sat 
down and fixed its glowing eyes seemingly 
upon myself. It might be a dog, I thought, 
yet no dog of ours, for none was with us. 

Howl, howl, howl! Good heavens! It 
was a wolf then. And then there was an 
answering how! to the left, to the right, be- 
yond the fire, across the pond—on every 
side, one after the other, did voice answer 
to voice in that chorus. I know that my 
imagination doubled and quadrupled the 
number, for I have reason to suppose that 
there were not above half a dozen in all. 
But the sound was horrible to my ears, as it 
woke the stillness of that lovely night. 

And I was alone on the shore of the pond. 
Whether to fire at the wolf, and so wake the 
captain, if nothing more was accomplished, 
or whether to trust the howling itself to 
wake him, I did not know. Whether firing 
would exasperate, and so increase the dan- 
ger, I did not know. I knew nothing of 
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wolves, only the little I had read in books, 
and that little was just sufficient to fill me 
with horror. So I stood paralyzed, holding 
my gun and doing nothing: 

The ring of a rifle, the sudden disappear- 
ance of those balls of fire which had been 
fixed upon me, and the pat of a bullet upon 
the water, told me that the captain was 
awake. He called, and I answered. 

At this time we were both actually in per- 
fect safety, he protected by the fire, and I 
having the resource of the boat; but I did 
not, in my ignorance, think of the fire, and 
he did not know of the boat. He rushed 
down, therefore, to protect me, and was 
driven back by the hungry pack, which had 
gathered between us. And still the howling 
went on. 

‘Fight bravely!’ he shouted. 
save you at every hazard.” 

I, however, could only hear his voice; I 
could not understand his words. And the 
wolves came nearer, gathering around my- 
self. I could see their savage forms pass 
and re-pass between me and the fire, and 
now and then one would sit down and fix 
his glowing eyes upon me, as in the first 
instance. 

Nearer and nearer—how many I could not 
tell. And I could see nothing of Captain 
Whitney, and he did not speak to me again. 

As a last resort, when they pressed me too 
closely, I shoved the canoe into the water, 
and paddled a safe distance from shore. 

There was a howling back in the forest, 
and in five minutes not a wolf in sight. 

Captain Whitney, believing that I was in 
imminent danger, and determining, like the 
noble man that he was, to rescue me or 
share my fate, had left the protection of the 
fire, and taken a detour to his left; his pur- 
pose being to join me on the shore. And 
now I was safe, and the wolves upon his 
track. I heard him halloo once, and I an- 
swered the call. I could determine that he 
was many rods from the fire, and near the 
shore of the pond. 

There was then a time of complete silence, 
how long a time I will not presume to say— 
seemingly half an hour—really perhaps five 
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minutes. I hallooed many times, but re- 
ceived no answer. Neither was there howl 
of wolf. The only voice which woke the 


echoes of that hill-bound water, was my own. 
Were I to tell what I suffered in the time, I 
should tell so much less than the truth that 
I forbear to tell at all. 
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I heard a faint call, and looked to my 
right. The rock rose perpendicularly from 
the water at this point, to the height of 
twenty feet, and then formed a broad shelf. 
Back of the shelf there was another rise 
perpendicular of nine or ten feet, and then 
the ground sloped off into a ridge covered 
with trees. ; 

Upon this shelf, in the serene moonlight, 
stood Captain Whitney, and around him the 
dark, savage forms of the wolves. He had 
on neither hat, coat, nor vest, and even his 
shirt was torn to tatters. I queried whether 
he would leap the precipice, and paddled in 
that direction to help him, in case he should 
venture the feat. I saw him step upon the 
verge and look over, while he swung his 
gun blindly around him, to keep off the 
beasts. 

“Tt is death if yourteap,” said I. There 
were sharp splinters of rock at a bottom, 
standing out of the water. 

Then he braced“his back satay the rock 
behind him, and fought the battle! Sucha 
battle; and for two “hours of time! One, 
two, three, four, five;—I was so near that I 
could count them, their long, hungry bodies 
and savage eyes. And was I the coward to 
sit in safety, and coolly see the man de- 
voured by wolves? Good God! that I must 
confess it! There he stood upon the rock 
for two hours of time, and such time! And 
there I sat safely upon the water! I am 
sure that no one can condemn more than I 
have condemned myself, but I was paral- 
yzed. It is, perhaps, well that I was, for 
more than likely my inexperience would 
have proved my ruin. And yet this is a 
miserable plea, and I feel it. I only know 
that I debated. how.to help him, how to reach 
him, how to make my rifle available, without 
also endangering him, and I know that I 
rejected all plans, and sat safely upon the 
water. 

There was no shrieking on the part of the 
captain, and not the least evidence of excite- 
ment. Icould see that the stock of his gun 
was shivered to atoms, and only the heavy 
steel barrel remained in his hands. I could 
see, also, that there was no blind striking, 
but that every blow told when given; and 
I could see, also, that none were given un- 
less necessary. 

Bold, brave hunter! how he fought! One, 
two, three, four. There was certainly one 
less now, than at the beginning of the con- 
test. Would he master them all? If I did 
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nothing more, I asked this question very . 


anxiously. 

Why had the howling ceased? And why 
did not the captain answer me when I spoke 
to him? It seemed so horrible, that a brave 
man must contend, single-handed and alone, 
with so many, and such blood-thirsty mon- 
aters. 

Something fell over the precipice—strug- 
gled faintly a moment, and then became as 
still as the stone upon which it had fallen. 

One, two, three. It was the body of a 
wolf! I could see that it required less exer- 
tion to fight three than five, and I looked to 
the end hopefully. 

There was a long, long contest, and the 
brave hunter began to falter. He did not 
strike so rapidly, nor with such force, and 
he even rested the weapon upon the ground 
now and then—if only for the merest mo- 
ment—as if in the excess of fatigue. He 
had fought so long; and still there were 
three of the wolves, savage as ever, and he 
faltering. Be it said to my credit, that I 
raised my rifle, sought the best opportunity 
which 1 could get, and fired. The smoke 
cleared away, and there were three left! 

Still the weakness seemed to gain upon 
him. I could take in the whole spirit of the 
fight, as 1 sat there so near them, and could 
see the least variation in the energy of either 
the wolves or the man. I became impressed 
with the awful feeling that he was rapidly 
failing, and I almost expected each moment 
to see him go down among the hungry pack. 
He struck so irresolutely, and staggered 


from side to side. I even fancied that his 
eyes were closed. There seemed to come 
over the expression of his countenance a 
dullness and vacancy—in short, he appeared 
like one fighting feebly for a few minutes of 
life, not at all as though he looked or hoped 
for victory longer. 

I struck a few strokes with my paddle 
toward the shore, and was about to shout to 
him that if he would hold out but fora few 
minutes, I would stand beside him, when he 
suddenly roused himself with the strength 
of a lion, threw the whole energy of his 
powerful frame into a few well directed 
strokes, and hurled the steel barrel of the 
rifle around him, as though it were the 
merest toy, and he a giant. 

One! Only one left; I could see that 
plainly enough. Two had gone down under 
the terrible onset. 

There was a moment more of contest, and 
nothing was seen upon the rock. Wolves 
and man—all were down out of my sight, 
and all as still as the grave. 

I paddled ashore, and clambered up as 
fast as I could, and found the exhausted 
form of Captain Whitney resting upon the 
dead body of the last of his victims. A little 
judicious chafing revived the man, but the 
wolves were dead. Dead by the awful 
blows of that steel barre] which he held in 
his hand to the last. 

‘‘And what body of water is this?” I 
asked, as we paddled away, in the first rays 
of the sun. 

‘¢ Lake Tonka!’ said the captain. 


NO TEARS. - 


BY NANNIE POWER O'DONOGHUE. 


O tears to weep!’’ And wherefore not? 
Say, is thy sorrow such? 

And has thy heart no tender spot 

That sympathy may touch ? 
Can no kind word unlock the springs, 

And give thy tears their flow ? 
Are human woes such selfish things, 

That none their depths may know ? 


‘* No tears to weep!’’ Nay, speak not thus; 
For tears can bring relief, 
And God has sent them unto us 
To wash away our grief. 


When earthly sorrow, pain, and care, 
Our souls in sadness steep, 

We pray to Him who heareth prayer, 
To send us tears to weep. 


’Tis true the world is sometimes dark 
With gloomy clouds that rise, 

And trembling Hope, with waning spark, 
Fades faintly out—and dies! 

But when some heavenly vision fair 
Steals o’er us in our sleep, 

We wake with joy to feel that there— 
There are no tears to weep. 


AMY HARLAND. 


BY L. MAY HEBERLING. 


CHAPTER I. 

ET me recall her as I saw her first. It is 
evening. The streets of our little city 
are brilliantly lighted, and the people are 
hurrying to and fro in their accustomed way. 
I am walking with a friend to the pretty, 
ivy-covered church where we worship, for it 

is the night of our weekly prayer meeting. 
As we quit the more populous thorough- 
fares forthe quiet but stately avenue leading 
to our destination, the noise and confusion 
of life recede farther and farther from us, 
and a sacred calm falls upon our hearts. We 
are late. The service has already begun 
when we enter the sanctuary; but we take 
our places quietly, and, putting away all 
worldly thoughts, seek to lift our minds to 


the Eternal and the Unseen, and to contem- 


plate only Him. 

The Scriptural readings are ended now, 
and there is a pause. The minister an- 
nounces no hymn, but presently the organ 
sounds a few low, sweet chords, and some 
one begins to sing. Oh, what a voice! 
When shall I forget it? yet how describe it 
here? It was unlike any other voice I had 
heard before, it was unlike any other voice 
I have heard in the years which have since 
passed. Singularly sweet and clear, with a 
wonderful compass, and a purity and fresh- 
ness that were almost childlike, it seemed to 
owe little to art, and to bear the beautiful 
impress of nature alone. I have listened to 
the prima donnas of world wide celebrity, I 
have enjeyed the amateur in the parlor, and 
the finished vocalist upon the stage; but I 
have heard nothing so replete with toyching 
sweetness and natural beauty as the execu- 
tion of this young girl. 

I sit entranced until the last cadence of 
her pathetic voice dies away, and all is still 
again. She has rendered that wonderful 
composition of Mendelssohn’s, ‘‘ The Lord 
is M?adful of His Own.’”’ I fancy a deeper 
sacredness pervades the sanctuary when she 
has finished. I cannot see her face dis- 
tinctly from the position I occupy, but as I 
catch occasional glimpses of it, I perceive it 
is fair and spiritual, and my interest in its 
possessor is augmented. 


The service is continued, I believe, but I 
do not heed it. I can not refrain from ask- 
ing my companion softly who the beautiful 
singer is. She looks at me in some surprise, 
but answers carelessly, ‘‘ Miss Amy Har- 
land.’? The name is unfamiliar to me. I 
have never heard it before. I ponder on it 
for a time, and then the benediction is pro- 
nounced, and we all leave the church. 

I see Miss Harland go out with a lady and 
a gentleman who seem very old and feeble, 
and whom she appears to support with great 
tenderness. She is very far from me, how- 
ever, and the view I have of her is as unsat- 
isfactory as the previous ones I have ob- 
tained. As we walk home, I ask my friend 
about her, and express some curiosity as to 
her history and family. 

‘¢She has a wonderful voice, certainly,” 
Miss Stone says thoughtfully, ‘‘ and is, be- 
side, very beautiful. But she is practically 
without family—you understand me—I mean 
without caste, and her life has been extreme- 
ly unfortunate.” 

‘*'You are personally acquainted with her, 
no doubt,’’ I say after a pause. 

“Well, yes,’? Cora returns slowly. ‘I 
meet her often at our missionary society, 
and sometimes at our church socials. But 
she does not belong to our set, you see; and, 
although she is really very interesting, I sel- 
dom have any conversation with her.” 

I comprehend my friend perfectly. Noble 


‘and generous as is her disposition, she is, 


both by nature and life long education, ex- 
ceedingly proud. Forher to forget or ignore 
the laws of caste and social distinction would 
be as impossible as for her to forget or ig- 
nore the lofty name she bears. Isympathize 
with Cora entirely in all her views. My 
own sentiments are equally aristocratic, and 
I have no desire to criticise her. What she 
has said of Miss Hariand would, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, be sufficient to render 
me indifferent to that young lady for ever. 
Yet, strange to say, my interest in her is 
undiminished under existing influences. 
Again I hear that exquisite voice in all its 
power and pathos; again I see that pure, 
oval face in all its spiritual loveliness, and, 
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for once, I fling the remembrance of caste 
and social codes to the winds. 

‘‘ Cora,” I exclaim after a silence. ‘‘ you 
say Miss Harland’s life has been very un- 
fortunate. Do you know her story? If so, 
tell it to me; I am greatly interested in her, 
and resolved to make her acquaintance.”’ 
Cora laughs a little at my enthusiasm, but 
answers me presently in a very earnest 
manner. 

‘¢Mamma knew Mrs. Harland long ago. 
She was a lady, I think, but she married in- 
finitely beneath her station, and diced while 
her little daughter was still an infant. Peo- 
ple say Mr. Harland broke her heart. Cer- 
tain it is he cherished no affection for their 
unhappy child, for he abandoned her soon 
after her mother’s death, and went abroad, 
where he spent the remainder of his miser- 
able life. Amy was adopted by some mem- 
ber of her father’s family, an uncle, perhaps, 
with whom she still lives. He is a perfectly 
honorable man, but very poor. He is very 
kind to Amy, I am told, though he must find 
her support a great burden, as he has grown 
daughters of hisown. Such advantages as 
her uncle has been able to give her, Amy 
has had—no more. Iam sure she feels her 
position very keenly, for she is very proud 
and sensitive—much like her mother, mamma 
says. She is not strong, or she might find 
employment as a governess or companion, 
and thus maintain herself. I think she is 
very unhappy. She scorns all sympathy, 
and goes out rarely. The circle in which 
her mother moved is closed to her, and she 
will not enter another, since it must be a 
lower one. Such is Amy Harland’s story; 
sad, isn’t it?’’ : 

‘¢ Very sad,” I reply softly, my eyes full 
of tears. ‘‘ But, Cora, why doesn’t Miss 
Harland cultivate her voice, and go on the 
stage ? She might achieve great renown, I 
am sure.”’ 

‘“You do not know Amy, Helen,’’ Cora 
responds withasigh. ‘She is quite unfitted 
for such a life—too delicately strung. But, 
if it were not so, she has no means of pre- 
paring herself for it. Vocal culture is very 
expensive, and Amy has absolutely nothing.”’ 

We have reached my home, now, or rather 
my cousin’s home, where I am making a 
visit of some months. Judge Stone’s mag- 
nificent residence adjoifts it; so Cora says 
good-night, after promising to introduce me 
to Miss Harland at the next church social, 
and trips lightly away. I watch her until 
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she is received at the door; then, thinking of 
the sad history I have heard, and of many 
other things, I slowly mount the steps, and 
enter my cousin’s home. 

Two weeks pass away, and I do not see 
Miss Harland in the interval. At last, it is 
the evening of our church social. I am very 
glad. Iam more anxious to meet this young 
girl than I care to acknowledge, even to my- 
self. Cora is troubled about me, I think. 
More than once in our conversations on the 
subject, she has informed me that, although 
Miss Harland may be, and in fact is, a most 
interesting young lady, she certainly does 
not, and cannot belong to our set, and is not, 
therefore, a very desirable acquaintance for 
me tomake. I may, of course, be introduced 
to herif I like, but there the matter must 
end. Nothing more is to be thought of. 
After thus admonishing me, Cora shakes 
back her bright curls, and looks very wise, 
and I kiss her, and smile at her protecting 
care of me, since I am two years the older, 
and we are very happy. 

I am going to the social tonight with my 
cousin Julian Russell. It is at the home of 
his parents I am visiting. Julian and J are 
excellent friends. We have been very fond 
of each other always. At any rate, I cannot 
remember any time when we were not. 
Julian is an artist, and looks it, too. He is 
very handsome, and I am very proud of him 
and his work, about which every one is be- 
ginning to talk. We are very confidential 
usually, and share all our secrets. But 
Somehow I have never spoken to him of Miss 
Harland, and my resolution to know her. 
I cannot quite explain my silence. Perhaps 
I am afraid he will say she is not of our set. 
No matter. 

I do not meet Miss Harland till the eve- 
ning is far spent. I am not disappointed in 
her. She is exquisitely beautiful, but very 
quiet, almost cold, I think. She does not 
seem toreciprocate my interest at all. There 
is a kind of slow scorn about her which I do 
not understand, and for which I am unpre- 
pared. She replies to my remarks in a per- 
fectly polite manner, but she seldom makes 
an observation, and her, bearing is unmis- 
takably haughty. Iler voice is scarcely less 
wonderful in conversation than in singing. 
I am quite fascinated with her, and form 8 
desperate resolution—I determine to ask her 
to call on me. 

We are standing somewhat apart from the 
others, and Miss Hailand is engaged in ex- 
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amining a collection of beautiful shells. 
Perhaps I should say here our socials are 
not held in the church, but at private resi- 
dences. I think my companion looks weary, 
and her dark eyes afe full of a restless long- 
ing rather than absolute sadness. She does 
not raise them often, but we talk a little of 
the shells, as she replaces them one by one 
in their original positions, and her manner 
seems something less languid than before. 
At length I say very naturally, and as if it 
were quite a matter of course:— 

‘*T shall be some time at Norwood, Miss 
Harland, and shall be extremely happy to 
have you call on me.”’ 

I had thought when Cora introduced me 
to Miss Harland, explaining that I desired 
the honor of her acquaintance, that she had 
started slightly, and regarded me for a mo- 
ment with a singularly questioning expres- 
sion. She repeats the action now, and I 
perceive that the look she bends upon me is 
one of mingled surprise and scorn. When 
she speaks, however, her voice and manner 
are alike unchanged. 

‘“T thank you, Miss Beaufort,’”’ she says 
slowly. ‘* You are very kind. I appreciate 
your courtesy.” 

Her beautiful eyes are upon me, tut I 
cannot read their depths. I feel a little 
piqued, and decidedly uncomfortable. In 
fact, I am rather pleased than otherwise 
when Cora comes to carry me away to the 
many polite people who, she assures me, are 
‘dying to meet me.’’ I do not speak to 
Miss Harland again during the evening, but 
I have a very delightful time. Julian comes 
to me soon, and we walk through the long, 
bright rooms together. Dear Julian is quite 
vain of me. He tells me all the pretty com- 
pliments his friends pay my poems, for I 
am an authoress, and looks very proud and 
happy. I am glad he is pleased, and laugh 
and jest, but do not quite forget Miss Har- 
land. Still, I do not mention her to him. 

Weare walking home, now, and are rather 
silent; for I am very tired, and Julian seems 
unusually thoughtful. We talk a little of 
the people we have met, of Cora, whom we 
both so much admire, and then Julian says 
indifferently, and without looking at me:— 

‘** | saw you talking with Miss Harland to- 
night, Helen. Did you find her entertain- 
ing?” 

‘“Very,’? I reply. I only met her this 
evening. Cora introduced me. Do you 
know her? ”’ 
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‘“* Slightly,’’ he rejoins absently. ‘‘Should 
you call her handsome ?”’ 

‘* Assuredly,’? I answer warmly, ‘ but a 
little cold.”’ 

‘¢' The world has shown her little kindness, 
I believe,’”’ Julian responds after a pause. 

Something in his tone makes me start. I 
turn and look at him quickly. Tis eyes are 
fixed on the ground, and he is very pale. 
What has touched him ? 

‘Have you heard Miss Ilarland sing, 
Helen?” he asks presently. 

‘* Yes; her voice is wonderful.”’ 

‘‘T think it fine,”? he answers dreamily. 

‘‘ Have you known her long, Julian?” I 
inquire. | 

‘‘Since she was alittle child. We were 
schoolmates then. I do not often sce her 
now, but Iam glad you know her, Helen. 
Be kind to her. She has not many friends.”’ 

“¢ Julian! ” 

“¢ Good-night, dear.’ 

He is gone, and I am alone in the bril- 
liantly lighted hall of his beautiful home. 


CHAPTER II. 


T is long ere I again see Miss Harland. 
Certainly it seemed long to me, for my 
interest in her is augmented now. Julian 
does not refer to her after that night of our 
first conversation, nor do I seek to renew the 
subject. I think much of what was implied 
in the little he then said, however, and feel 
some anxiety as to the probable end of the 
love drama in which I perceive he is prepar- 
ing to play a part. 
, Lam not ignorant of the disposition Juli- 
an’s parents have made of his heart. Long 
ago they bestowed it upon my sweet friend, 
Cora Stone, and though no single word of 
love has ever passed between my cousin and 
the partner of his childish sports, Mr. and 
Mrs. Russell seem to regard the affair quite 
as satisfactorily settled as if a formal be- 
trothal existed. Judge and Mrs. Stone, too, 
smile encouragingly upon Julian, and do not 
understand that, while he is Cora’s friend, 
he is not her lover. The dream will end by- 
and-by, and I fear the awakening may not 
be so pleasant as could be wished. 

Julian’s evident admiration of Amy Har- 
land troubles me. I am not very sanguine 
of its bringing him happiness. Should he 
win her love, and take her to his stately 
home, she would scarcely receive a very 
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cordial welcome from his proud parents. 
They would be bitterly disappointed. I 
have no apprehensions for Cora. She has 
never esteemed Julian save as a dear friend, 
and her heart is already in another’s keep- 
ing. The delicate secret is unknown to her 
parents as yet, but she will reveal it to them 
soon. 

I shall be glad when her engagement is 
known to Mr. and Mrs. Russell. They will 
henceforth cease to connect her with any 
dreams they may have had for Julian, at 
least. I have little hope ef their ever look- 
ing with favor on his attachment to Amy 
Harland, but all speculation on that subject 
may safely be left to the future. He may 
never avow his love. It may never be re- 
ciprocated. It may never be more than it 
now is—a fragile blossom blooming unseen. 
I will not disquiet myself by vain imaginings 
as to what it may become. 

Miss Harland does not call uponme. I 
am very sorry. She is absent from her 
place in the church choir for many weeks, 
and when she re-appears there, looks pale 
and ill. Cora tells me she has been sick. I 
am anxious to renew my acquaintance with 
her, but for a long time find no opportunity 
of doing so. I am not merely curious about 
this young girl. Her wonderful voice, her 
personal loveliness, the melancholy circum- 
stances of her life, her youth and loneliness, 
have awakened at once my deepest interest 
and sincerest sympathy. Iam very desirous 
of becoming her fricnd, and would gladly 
shed some light upon her darkened pathway. 

At length, while out one day, I perceive 
Miss Harland walking in advance of me. 
She is walking very slowly, and, quickening 
my step, I easily overtake her. We greet 
each other pleasantly, and go on together. 
I am glad to learn our objects are the same— 
a stroll in the invigorating morning air. I 
allude to her late illness, but she assures me 
it was nothing. 

‘*T am often not quite well,” she says, 
with a sigh, ‘‘ but I am never seriously indis- 
posed. Being extremely sensitive to cold, I 
suffer from acute throat trouble. My late 
attack was more severe than usual, but it is 
past now. Iam quite well again.”’ 

I assure her I am pleased to know of her 
recovery, and add:— 

‘¢T have missed your voice from the choir 
so much. It is so beautiful.” 

‘‘Do you like it?’ she asks, looking up 
in sweet surprise, and smiling brightly. 
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‘Certainly,’ I reply. ‘It is wonderful.” 

She seems to reflect for a moment, and 
then says, thoughtfully :— 

‘¢ T have been told so before, but I am not 
sure.” 

She speaks to herself rather than to me, 
and I do not interrupt her meditations. 

“Tf it is in any way extraordinary,’ she 
resumes, at length, “it cannot signify. It 
is quite uncultivated, and so it must re- 
main.”’ 

I am silent no longer. I praise her voice 
enthusiastically. Irefer to the evening I 
heard it first, and the lasting impression it 
made upon me. To my astonishment, she 
is quite unmoved. 

**’'You have heard much finer execution, 
no doubt, Miss Beaufort,’’ she says, quietly, 
when I have done. ‘It is more thau prob- 
able you sing exceedingly well yourself.”’ 

‘*T have heard no other voice like yours,” 
I reply; ‘‘and I possess no superior vocal 
talent, I assure you.”’ 

We do not pursue the subject farther, and 
our walk is soon ended. Before we part, I 
tell Miss Harland that I am anxiously ex- 
pecting a call from her, and that I am disap- 
pointed at her having so long delayed to 
make it. 

She is painfully embarrassed, I think, and 
does not answer me at once. When she 
does speak, her voice is slightly unsteady, 
and her face is very white. 

‘‘ Miss Beaufort,’’ she says, ‘‘ you are very 
kind. Iam grateful for your consideration, 
and I shall not trespass upon your courtesy. 
I do not misunderstand you. There can be 
nothing in common between us. The world 
in which you shine is closed tome. I know 
it very well. You like my voice, perhaps; I 
believe it is not a common one, and you feel 
some interest in me in consequence. You 
know my wretched story, it may be, and 
have compassion on my desolate life. What 
I think most likely, is that your cousin, Mr. 
Julian Russell, who was long ago my school- 
mate, and has ever been my friend, has 
asked you {o do what you have done. It 
does not matter. You are very good. I 
thank you, and I thank your cousin Julian 
for any part he may have in your past po- 
liteness, or in your kindness of today. But 
Iam not deceived. My life is quite separate 
and apart from yours. I have never enter- 
tained the slightest idea of visiting you. I 
do not now. Your courtesy I shall never 
forget; but what can the unfortunate, un- 
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I see Miss Harland go out.— Page 219. 


known Amy Harland have to do with the 
wealthy and accomplished authoress, Helen 
Beaufort, of whom all Norwood has already 
heard ? ”” 

She pauses, and I am silent for absolute 
amazement. She glances at my pretty 
morning dress of delicately embroidered 
muslin, then at her own simple costume, 
and a smile of slow scorn wreaths her beau- 
tiful lips. 

I rouse myself at last, and try to tell her 
of my sincere interest in her. I try to make 
her understand that I would fain be her 
friend. But she only touches my gloved 
hand with her cold fingers, and glides away. 


CHAPTER III. 


AM sitting in the cozy parlor of my 

cousin’s home, and Julian is beside me. 

I have told him of my meeting with Amy 
16 


Harland, and of all that passed between us. 
He has listened most attentively, but with a 
fine show of nothing more than ordinary 
interest. Though he looks a little grave as 
he rests his handsome head against the 
velvet top of his easy-chair, he is, on the 
whole, less surprised than I expected. 

‘“*T think Amy distrusts every one, Hel- 
en,’ Julian says, at length. ‘* Her doing 
so is not very wonderful, truly, after the 
bitter experiences she has had, but it is very 
unfortunate. Shall you make any further 
effort to win her confidence ? ”’ 

‘¢ Certainly,’ I reply. 

‘* How shall you proceed?’’ my cousin 
asks, eagerly; evidently delighted that I do 
not intend abandoning the project. 

‘¢ Since Amy will not visit me,’’ I answer, 
‘it only remains for me to visit her.”’ 

‘¢ Shall you really be so reckless ?”? Julian 
inquires, laughing. ‘‘What will Cora say ? 
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What will your many other admiring friends 
think?” 

‘‘T do not fear endangering my reputa- 
tion,’? I return, gaily. ‘‘As your cousin, 
my position in Norwood society is fixed. I 
shall not lose caste by becoming the cham- 
pion of the beautiful Miss Harland.” 

‘“You are a brave, noble girl, Helen! ”’ 
Julian exclaims, warmly, stooping to kiss 
me lightly on the forehead. 

Oh, my dear, foolish cousin! Do you 
think I can look into your true, proud eyes, 
and not read your sccret? I submit the 
plan I have formed to Julian now for his 
approval. I have some beautiful songs, and 
a few pretty ballads peculiarly suited to 
Amy’s style of execution. I have deter- 
mined to carry them to her, and, by the 
delicate attention, seek to persuade her of 
my sincere desire to please her. Julian 
commends my scheme highly, and is sure it 
will be crowned with success. We arrange 
the details quickly. I receive explicit direc- 
tions to the home of Amy’s uncle, and a day 
is fixed for my expedition. 

I have made the simplest possible toilet. 
I wish it were simpler, now, as I stand be- 
fore my mirror, quite ready for my visit to 
Miss Harland. Cora is with me, and laughs 
gaily at the studied plainness of my attire. 
She has ceased to re strate against my 
new friend, and is infinitely curious to see 
what the end of the little drama may be. I 
take up the little roll of music I have pre- 
pared so carefully, walk with Cora to her 
own home, where she kisses her pretty hand 
to me, with wishes of mock solemnity for 
the success of my undertaking, and go on my 
way. The walk is long, but it does not 
weary me. 

The streets through which I pass are un- 
familiar, poorly paved, and very narrow, and 
the novelty of my position occupies me en- 
tirely. Ireach the house, at length. Itisa 
low building, very neat, but plain. There is 
neither bell nor knocker, so I tap lightly with 
my hand against the door. Amy opens it. 

‘¢ Miss Beaufort!’’ she exclaims, in a tone 
of inexpressible surprise, and a deep flush of 
painful confusion mounts to her beautiful 
brow. 

Then I go in. The room in which I find 
myself can scarcely be called a furnished 
apartment. An open grate, in which a slow 
fire burns, a table, a few chairs, and a pretty 
cabinet organ are all it contains. I feel 
quite strange and lost as I look about me, 


and scarcely less uncomfortable than Amy, 
who recovers her composure very gradually. 
We talk a little of the day, of my far-away 
home, and of the probable duration of my 
visit in Norwood. Then I give Amy the 
music, and tell her why I have come. She 
utters no word for many minutes, but fas- 
tens her eyes on me with an expression I 
shall never forget. 

“* Miss Beaufort,’? she says, presently, 
speaking very softly, and coming close to 
my chair, ‘‘ may I kiss you ? ”’ 

Her arms are about my neck; her sweet, 
spiritual face is near my own; her hot tears 
fall on my hands. 

‘‘Dear Amy,’’ I whisper, as I draw her 
dark curls caressingly through my fingers, 
‘* will you come to see me now? ”’ 

‘¢' Yes,’ she answers, when she is calm 
again. ‘‘ Had you not cared very much for 
me, you would never have come here. How 
shall 1 reward you for all your goodness to 
me ? 99 . 

‘‘T have had my reward,”’’ I say, smiling, 
and rising to go. - 

But Amy will not let me leave her so 
soon, I must assure her I forgive her past 
coldness to me, and hear her explain again 
and again, how she could not believe I felt 
any real interest in her, and so was only 
made unhappy by my advances. I must 
meet her dear uncle, who is, she affirms, the 
kindest and best of men, and whom I dis- 
cover to be the gentleman with whom she 
left the church on the night when I saw her 
first. I must sing the songs I have brought 
her, accompanying myself on the pretty cab- 
inet organ I have mentioned, and which 
was, she tells me, a present from her uncle. 

When I at last reach home, it is almost 
tea-time. Julian is waiting for me in the 
parlor. I go to him at once, and recount all 
my adventures. He is rapturous in his 
praise of me, and I feel quite a heroine. 
During the evening, I run in to tell Cora of 
the happy issue of my project. She congrat- 
ulates me, and my joy is complete. 





CHAPTER IV. 


AM to have an evening party. I have 
now been some months at Norwood, 
and my visit is drawing to its close. I have 
made many friends, and hold this fete asa 
farewell courtesy to them all. Julian is 
writing my invitations in the parlor, and 
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Cora and I are practicing duets. We are 
very busy preparing for the approaching 
festivity, flying distractedly from one occu- 


pation to another, and leaving everything to 


Mrs. Russe]l and the servants at last. 

We soon quit the piano, and seat ourselves 
for a learned discussion on the ever fertile 
subject of what we shall wear at the 
party. I am quite resolved on white, but 
Cora still wavers between sapphire blue 
gauze and lavender satin, so the debate is as 
animated as usual. Julian enjoys himself 
immensely at our expense, and laughs im- 
moderately at our enthusiasm, but he is 
called away shortly, and we are alone. 

Our conversation is beginning to assume 
a more confidential style, when a servant 
enters, and hands Cora a note. She peruses 
it hastily, and turns to me with flushed 
cheeks and sparkling eyes. 

‘Tt is from mamma,” she says, hurriedly. 
‘‘A gentleman has called to see me, and I 
must go home at once. Mamma does not 
tell me who my visitor is, but says I will be 
very glad to see him. Oh, Helen, perhaps 
it is Louis! ? 

Louis Kenedy is Cora’s lover; hence the 
excitement she manifests is very pardon- 
able. She only stops to promise I shall know 
very soon if it is Louis who awaits her, before 
running away. ; 

Tam still thinking of her, and of the sur- 
prise that will follow the announcement of 
her engagement to Mr. Kenedy, when there 
is a ring at the door, and Amy Harland is 
shown in. She is much with me now. 
Nince my first visit to her, scarcely a day has 
passed without my seeing her. Time has 
substituted a true and lasting regard for the 
kindly interest I originally felt in this young 
girl, and the welcome I extend to her today 
is as cordial as any I could offer Cora, and 
more tender. 

We have had many long talks together, 
and she has told me much of her past life 
unknown to me before. I have found her 
even more sensitive than I expected. 
Shrinking instinctively from courting the 
favor of those from whose society her fath- 
er’s recklessness banished her long ago, yet 
too proud to mingle intimately with the 
persons by whom she has been surrounded, 
who shall portray, adequately, what her past 
has been? Not even to me, in whom she 
confides so unreservedly, can she reveal its 
darkness and loneliness. I cannot speak 
calmly of the loving gratitude with which 
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she requites my friendship. It is at once 
extremely beautiful and extremely touching. 
She is constantly surprising me by some new 
proof of her affection, and as constantly dis- 
playing for my admiration some noble trait 
of her lofty character hitherto unobserved. 

One thing only troubles me. Entirely as 
Amy trusts me, her confidence in the rest of 
humanity is not restored. It is in vain to 
remonstrate with her on this subject. A 
happy future can alone efface the deep im- 
pression a cruel past has made. Seeing this, 
I seek to inspire her faith in those about her 
only by proving to her their worthiness of 
her trust. Her indifference and contempt 
were quite appalling at first, but gradually 
the slow disdain with which she is wont to 
regard all things begins to disappear, and I 
see, not far distant, the precise result to be 
desired. One indisputable evidence of the 
change which has been wrought in Amy is 
found in the promise I have extracted from 
her to attend my party. 

It was reluctantly given, it is true, yet 
having been given, I know it will be ful- 
filled, and so am more than content. 

As she sits beside me now, I tell her of all 
I have done since her last visit, show her 
the dainty invitations Julian has so artisti- 
cally prepared, and speak to her of Cora’s 
unknown guest. She is much interested. 
But when I say to her, as I presently do, 
that I have a new and popular song which I 
wish her to render on the evening of my 
fete, the smile fades from her beautiful lips, 
and a shadow falls upon her face. 

“Oh, Helen!’ she exclaims almost 
piteously, ‘‘it is impossible for me to sing 
then. Indeed, I assure you, it is quite im- 
possible.’’ . 

‘¢ But, my dear,’’ I remonstrate, ‘‘ why is 
it so utterly out of the question? You exe- 
cute charmingly, you know, and the melody 
I wish you to give is far less difficult than 
many with which you are already familiar.” 

She does not answer me, but the tears 
gather in her sweet eyes, and fall slowly 
upon her hands. She has been so unusually 
gay and happy of late, I am quite unprepared 
for this sudden burst of feeling, and ask ten- 
derly what has occasioned it. 

‘*]T fear vou will not understand me,’’ she 
says, still weeping. ‘‘ You are most kind to 
cure to have me sing. I am truly grateful 
to you, but I would rather not, oh! I would 
much rather not. Let Miss Stone vive the 
air of which you speak. She is so beautiful, 
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and will be so elegantly dressed. Every one 
will be charmed with her. My toilet must 
be very simple, you know, far too simple for 
so splendid an affair as your fete is to be. 
But for my belief that you really wished it, 
I should not have promised to attend. I 
shall enjoy doing so, of course, and it will 
be my first real entrance into society, but I 
have nothing in which I could appear before 
your friends to sing.” 

How sadly, how almost reproachfully my 
gentle friend looks at me when she has done! 
How sorry I am for the pain I have so unin- 
tentionally caused her! Do I tell her of my 
regret, and entreat her pardon for my 
thoughtlessness? Oh, yes, and we are soon 
quite happy again. When Amy leaves me 
an hour later, all is arranged to my entire 
satisfaction. She will sing my new song— 
gladly, too, for the matter of her toilet is 
quite disposed of, and I am persuaded that 
even Cora Stone will not be able to eclipse 
my beautiful friend on the eventful night. 

‘*'You will come tomorrow, and see my 
dress, Helen ?’’ Amy says at parting. 

“*'Yes,’”? I answer, kissing her, ‘‘I will 
come.”’ 

I watch her as she walks rapidly away. 
There is a new, glad light in her eyes, and 


an expression of pride and pleasure over- 


spreads her whole countenance. 

_Oh, Amy, I have made you happy, I know; 
but who shall say that, in seeking to shed 
some brightness on your hitherto darkened 
way, there has not come to me a joy deeper 
and purer than any I have conferred on you ? 





CHAPTER V. 


T is almost dark when I re-enter the par- 
lor. Julian has returned, and is wait- 
ing for me. Presently lights are brought, 
and then we have some music, and Juliar 
shows me the picture he has just finished, a 
beautiful little affair, and I read some chap- 
ters from my new novel to him, and we en- 
joy ourselves thoroughly. Later, Cora calls, 
accompanied by Mr. Kenedy. Yes, her 
mysterious visitor is really Mr. Kenedy, and 
she looks very proud and happy, I think, in 
her pretty pink evening dress with its trim- 
mings of soft lace. 

‘* Louis came so unexpectedly,’ she says, 
when the introductions are over, and we are 
al] seated again, ‘‘and he only intended re- 
maining till the day after tomorrow, but I 
am sure he will not leave us so soon.”’ 


‘* Certainly not,’’ I reply, reading Cora’s 
thought. ‘‘He must at least stay until after 
my fete.’’ 

It is not difficult to prevail on Mr. Kenedy 
to protract his visit. He tells us so, smiling 
fondly on Cora, and offering a few graceful 
acknowledgments to me. We pass a most 
delightful evening. Mr. Kenedy is a charm- 
ing conversationalist, and does not require 
to be entertained. He talks without egotism, 
yet ina fluent, animated style that is quite 
fascinating. He is very handsome—not so 
striking as Julian, in my opinion, but cer- 
tainly distinguished looking. I am some- 
thing more than pleased with him, and do 
not doubt his being far better suited to Cora 
than my more intellectual cousin. 

When our guests are gone, I uvail myself 
of Cora’s permission to tell Julian of their 
engagement. He is not greatly surprised, 
and expresses his wishes for their future 
felicity with » warmth which proves the 
strength of his regard for the friend who has 
been almost a sister to him. Very soon it 
is generally understood among the élite of 
Norwood that the beautiful Miss Stone has 
plighted her troth to a Mr. Kenedy of a dis- 
tant city, and there is the usual amount of 
gossip and conjecture on the subject. 

Mr. and Mrs. Russell are duly informed 
of the affair, and are as much surprised as 
politeness will permit. But, seeing how en- 
thusiastically Julian admires Mr. Kenedy, 
and finding his spirits are in no wise im- 
paired by the course circumstances have 
taken, they do not greatly deplore the event, 
and soon cease tv think, or speak much of it. 
I have introduced Amy to them during the 
interval of her frequent visits to me, and— 
though they were at first inexpressibly 
shocked by my intimacy with a girl whose 
social position was so inferior to my own— 
they have at length grown so fond of her, 
that, should Julian succeed in winning her 
heart, I feel sure they would not withhold 
their consent to his marriage with her, but 
gladly receive her as a daughter. 

How often I wonder what Amy’s senti- 
ment regarding my cousin is! I sometimes 
speak to her of him, but she never manifests 
the slightest interest, and seems rather to 
avoid the subject than otherwise. I fear 
she does not love him, and yet he is most 
worthy. Ah, Julian, my proud, intellectual, 
high souled cousin, if this dream which you 
have painted in all the glowing colors of 
your artist fancy should fade into a hollow 
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mockery, how bitter will your disappoint- 
ment be! 

My party is a signal success. Cora has 
decided on the lavender satin, and is radiant- 
ly beautiful, while Louis Kenedy is quite the 
lion of the evening. I am disappointed in 
nothing. I feel a triumph in the whole af- 
fair which I trust is pardonable, but the cli- 
max of my happiness is reached only when 
I see the universal admiration with which 
Amy is received. If some of my visitors 
exchange glances of surprise and incredulity 
when her name is announced, it is but fora 
moment. She is no longer simply Amy 
Harland. Tonight, at least, she is the beau- 
tiful and accomplished singer, and Miss 
Beaufort’s especial friend. Nothing could 
be prettier than the dress she wears. It isa 
soft, blue silk, of a wonderfully beautiful 
shade, with a delicate, silvery sheen about it 
which is quite mystical in its effect. 

‘‘It was poor mamma’s,’’ Amy said to me 
when I discovered it in a heap of buried 
treasure, and told her how exceedingly be- 
coming it would be, and how appropriate 
for the present occasion. Handsomely re- 
made in a style well suited to her graceful 
figure, it is an ideal costume, and exactly 
the thing I could wish for my sweet friend’s 
debut. 

How proud I am of Amy when she sings! 
How warmly every one praises her, and how 
pure and spiritual she looks as she bows her 
acknowledgments to the admiring company 
before permitting Julian to lead her from 
the piano. 

They are much together during the eve- 
ning. Something tells me a crisis in their 
lives has been reached, and I long to know 
the issue. Julian looks supremely happy, 
but I cannot quite interpret the expression 
of Amy’s face. Itis one of wonder and joy, 
not unmingled with awe. 

Has Julian told her of his love? and has 
she changed his sweet dream into an infin- 
itely sweeter reality? I do not know. I 
only know that. when Amy wishes me good- 
night, assuring me she has passed a very 
happy evening, there is something in her 
face which I have never seen in it before. 

Julian escorts her home, aad the parlors 
are deserted, and I have repaired to my own 
room long ere he returns. Naturally my 
thoughts linger on him and the beautiful 
young girl he loves, and again and again 
I ask myself what their future is likely to 
be. 


CHAPTER VI. 


1? is the day following my fete. Amy has 

come very early to see me, and we are 
alone in my pretty morning room. She 
wishes to speak to me very particularly, she 
says; yet she sits silent now, looking charm- 
ingly flushed and confused, and lovelier, I 
think, than ever before. 

‘You are going to tell me something, 
dear,’’ I say at last. 

‘¢'Yes,’? she answers dreamily, without 
raising her eyes. ‘‘I am going to tell you 
something, but I do not know just how to 
begin. Itis of myself, Helen, and of Julian. 
We are very happy. We are to be very 
happy always, but we owe everything to you. 
Neither what we enjoy in the present, nor 
what we anticipate in the future, could have 
come to us but for you. I realize this. Ju- 
lian realizes it. We want to thank you. 
We want you to understand how much last- 
ing good you have conferred on us.”’ 

I fold her in my arms. I try to tell her 
how glad I am thtt she and Julian are to 
walk life’s long path together. It does not 
matter what I say. Amy reads the thought 
which words so poorly express, and feels all 
I would have her know. 

‘¢ Julian wished to tell you of our engage- 
ment last night,’’ she says presently, ‘‘ but I 
felt you must hear it first from me.”’ 

‘* It is better so,’’ I answer, and then we 
talk of all that has passed since that night 
when I first heard Amy sing, and the hours 
glide by unheeded. 

‘There is something else of which I must 
speak to you, Helen,’’ Amy exclaims sud- 
denly, disengaging herself from my embrace, 
and looking fixedly at me. ‘‘It is a very 
painful subject, and I mention it only that 
no page of my life may be hidden from you.”? 

She pauses a moment, and then resumes :— 

“ T think I have loved your cousin always. 
We were often together when children, and 
he has ever been my ideal of all that is good 
and noble. But you will not be surprised to 
learn that, until last night, I never thought 
of marrying him. You know enongh of my 
life to enable you to understand what I am 
about to tell you. 

‘¢ T visited a distant relative in a neighbor- 
ing town some years ago, and while doing so 
made the acquaintance of a handsome and 
very dashing young man. From this person 
I received marked attention. He was sup- 
posed to be wealthy, and was considered a 
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great catch for me. I did not find him ac- 
tually disagreeable, though I looked upon 
him with supreme indifference. Before 1 
returned home he made me a formal offer of 
marriage. I took a week to think over his 
proposal. At the end of that time I gave 
him an answer in the affirmative. As you 
may imagine, I was influenced in my deci- 
sion by many things. I fancied that, as the 
wife cf this gentleman, I might be able to 
make some slight return to my uncle for all 
his kindness to me. I believed I should be 
less lonely and wretched married than in the 
state in which I then was, and I felt sure my 
lover was fond of me in his own strange way.. 
I made what preparations I could for my 
bridal—they were meagre enough—and our 
wedding day was fixed. The thought of 
Julian did not trouble me. I should have 
considered it quite as reasonable to sigh for 
a nearer approach to the sun as to mourn 
over the loss of this hero of my girlish 
dreams. 

“One day, I cannot distinctly recall 
how long it was before the time appointed 
for our marriage, some one came to me as I 
sat alone and told me my lover was dead. 
He had been killed in aduel. I went once, 
and gazed on his proud, handsome face, cold 
and still forever in death. Then I quietly 
folded down one page of my life’s history, 
and took up the burden of existence once 
more. 

‘¢T cannot truly say I mourned for the 
man whose bride I was to have been. The 
horrible suddenness of his death shocked 
me, but my heart was untouched. I re- 
flected on the reckless dissipation of his life, 
together with the hot impetuosity of his dis- 
position, and could but feel that, in escaping 
a& marriage with him, I had escaped a fearful 
destiny. This is my story. How little I 
thought when the tragedy of which I have 
spoken was enacted that I should ever plight 
my troth to Julian! You have been my 
good angel, Helen. You have strewn my 
thorny way with sweetest flowers which 
shall bud and bloom beneath my feet wher- 
ever I may walk.”’ 

She is silent. I lay my hand softly on 
hers, but it is long ere I can trust myself to 
speak. | 

‘Does Julian know what you have told 
me, Amy ?’’ I ask at length. 
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‘¢ Certainly,’’ she replies quickly; ‘‘ I told 
him last night.’’ 

We did not refer to the subject again. 

I am leaving Norwood. A few hours 
more, and the visit I have enjoyed so much 
will be but a bright memory. Already | 
have said adieu to many friends, and now 
Cora turns from me with tears in her beau- 
tiful eyes, and an expression of unfeigned 
sadness on her sweet face. Later I part 
from Amy. The twilight is falling about me 
as I embrace her for the last time. When 
all is over, I stand alone on the steps of my 
cousin’s stately home. No soft eyes Jook 
longer into my own; no tender, entreating 
face is lifted for a last farewell. Darkness, 
silence and gloom are about me, and at my 
heart is a feeling of weariness and desolation 
which baffles description. 

I rouse myself from the reverie into which 
I am falling, and hastily re-enter the house. 
Here all is bustle and confusion. Trunks 
and boxes obstruct the passages, servants 
are running to and fro in search of various 
forgotten things, and everywhere there is 
that air of miserable unrest which always 
prefaces a journey. Soon the carriage ar- 
rives which is to carry me to the depot. I 
take an affectionate leave of dear Mr. and 
Mrs. Russell, and, entering the vehicle with 
Julian, am whirled rapidly away. 

Some time has elapsed since the events re- 
corded in the foregoing chapters occurred. 
Today I am far from Norwood and from all 
that made my stay there so delightful. 

But in hours of quiet reflection and calm 
thought, I often recall the happy months 
spent in that picturesque little city, and 
there is a pleasure in the memory like the 
perfume of a favorite flower made sacred by 
some hallowed association. 

I hear often from Cora. She and Louis 
Kenedy were married soon after my return 
home, and are now abroad. Judge and Mrs. 
Stone find in Louis an affectionate and duti- 
ful son, and have long since forgotten their 
dream of Julian. 

Letters full of assurances of love and 
gratitude reach me weekly from Amy, now 
the wife of my artist cousin, and the idolized 
daughter of his father’s house. 

A brilliant future stretches away before 
them, which I trust may be darkened by no 
intervening cloud. 
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THE GULF OF ANADIR.—VISIT FROM THE Na- 
TIVES.—_THE WRECK OF '‘ LA NORMANDIE.”’ 


HE icy barrier 
is swept away,° 
the Anadir 
eee ae, Sea is open to 
eee navigation, 
oN P andthe smoke 
palls hang 
black and 
heavy over the 
smooth water, 
for the great 
bowheads are 
found, and every one is chasing, cutting, or 
boiling. The long days of the Arctic June 
are upon us, and the sun may be seen above 
the horizon nearly all the twenty-four hours, 
when it is clear enough to see it at all. 
Night is only a sort of subdued twilight, and 
the watch may lower two boats at any time, 
calling all hands out if they get ‘‘ fast.” 
Huge carcases, stripped of their unctuous 
covering, drift slowly past, bloated, shape- 
less masses, diffusing a perfume not of 
Arabia Felix; or, when at a greater dis- 
tance, gently lifting and settling, giving rise 
to false alarms from their resemblance to 
the arched protuberance distinctive of the 
living bowhead. 

‘“‘It is a bowhead! °’ says the officer of the 
deck, with his eye at the telescope; but adds, 
in softer cadence, ‘‘ His jacket is off,’”’ which 
puts a new face on the matter. 

We made good use of our time, and took 
seven hundred barrels during the short spell 
of clear weather. But the fog-bank again 
shut down, enwrapping us in its folds, and 
now for five days we have hardly got a fair 
view of our own flying jib-boom. For the 
last two days no whales have serenaded us 
with their loud breathings; no horns have 
been heard responsive to ours, periodically 
blown; nor has the music of a cooper’s ham- 
mer-and-driver quickstep been wafted to our 
ears as heretofore. The soundings indicate 
that we have drifted in shore, and cannot 
be many miles from land, but there is not 
wind enough to work off again, and the 





anchor is made ready to let go in case of 
shoaling our water still more. Our“ wis- 
ion,’”’ like the junior Weller’s, is limited; 
for not even ‘‘a flight of stairs and a deal 
door’ are more pervious than this Arctic 
mist. 

‘*T wish it would light up for an hour, so 
that we might get an idea where we are, and 
take a fresh departure,’’ said Captain Stet- 
son, with some appearance of anxiety. ‘I 
am getting tired of this groping in the dark, 
with nothing to go by but the soundings.”’ 

‘*So am I,’’ replied Mr. Pomroy, ‘‘ espe- 
cially in a part of the world so little known 
as this. Ourcharts are none too accurate 
for clear weather, and we have no chart of 
the bottom at all.’’ 

‘“‘What’s that ?”’ said the third mate, sud- 
denly. ‘‘I heard something like a human 
voice, then, up hereaway.”’ 

‘¢Guess not,’”’ the captain answered. ‘‘If 
there was any one here, ship or boat, they 
would have answered our horn.”’ 

‘‘Here’s your blubber-eaters!’’ roared 
the Bishop, as a small skin-boat, or oomiak, 
shot out of the fog, propelled by paddles in 
the hands of four dwarfish specimens of 
humanity, dressed in skin jackets, with 
hoods enveloping their heads, which gave 
them mueh the appearance of old women. 
‘* Hallo, old Googaluk!’’ he continued, rec- 
ognizing the venerable, grinning savage, 
who appeared to be the corporal of the 
squad. ‘‘Captain Stetson, allow me to 
make you acquainted with Skipper Googaluk. 
The old gentleman knew me as quickly as I 
did him. He boarded us several times last 
season.”’ 

‘‘Where ought we to be, then?’ asked 
the captain. 

‘*He came off then from a place only a 
few miles this side of Cape Thaddeus; but 
you can tell nothing by that. These people 
move about in small parties all summer, and 
put down and take up theirstakes anywhere, 
as may be most convenient for getting pro- 
visions.” 

Googaluk gave us to understand that the 
land was quite near us to the eastward, and 
that another boat, larger than his, was com- 
ing from the shore. To make good his 
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statement, he picked up a billet of wood, and 
made a fierce attack upon the head of an 
empty cask by way of signal. The sound of 
a voice came back, as if from behind an in- 
tervening wall, and from the frequent repe- 
tition of the word ‘‘Agkaloot,’”? among our 
dirty visitors, we judged it to be the name 
of the owner of the voice, and a personage 
of note among them. But a few moments 
elapsed, when we were startled by a hail in 
broad Cape Cod English. 

‘“*Tf you don’t drop anchor soon, you’ll 
drift ashore! ”’ 

The voice was one which enforced atten- 
tion and respect, and the order was given by 
the captain as if he were merely the mouth- 
piece of one higher in authority. Down 
went the mud-hook; the sails were clewed 
up, and the ship swung until she tallied 
northward, heading toa tideway, rather than 
to the light air. 

The larger oomiak had, meanwhile, pad- 
dled alongside, manned by ten skin-clad 
Indians, and a stalwart, sandy-whiskered 
young man, who jumped on deck, and s8a- 
luted the captain with a hearty shake of the 
hand. which was as heartily returned. The 
new-comer was a cosmopolite in his attire, 
having pulled on a pair of Esquimaux leg- 
gins, made of whale’s entrails, over a pair 
of woolen trousers, the cut and make of 
which, as well as his large, red cap, were as 
unmistakably French as his reefing-jacket 
was American. He announced his name as 
Burgess, second officer of the French whaler 
‘‘Normandie,’? of Havre, hard and fast 
ashore, some three miles from us. She lay 
in a soft place, but was bedded so solid, he 
said, that she would never come off again, 
with any means at our command. We our- 
selves were only about half a mile from the 
mouth of a creek into which the tide was 
flowing. 

‘¢ How did you know we were here ?”’ was 
asked. 

‘‘From the natives. They heard your 
horns, and reported a ship here. Captain 
Bugard thought the chances were nineteen 
in twenty that she was an American, so he 
sent me to speak to you, as I am the only 
Yankee among his crew.”’ 

‘*Come down and take dinner with us, 
Mr. Burgess, for we must lie here until a 
breeze springs up and the fog lifts. Let me 
find out where I am myself,” said the cap- 
tain, ‘‘and I will get under way and try to 
be of some assistance to Captain Bugard.”’ 
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Our ‘blubber-eaters,’? as Mr. Bishop 
termed them, did not belie the name, for 
they were already devouring ‘‘ scraps ”’ with 
the keenest gusto, the oil running in little 
rivulets from the corners of their mouths. 
These singular beings have been so well 
described by Northern explorers, that little 
can be added to the picture. 

So little variety of physiognomy is to be 
met with among them, that what has been 


* said of the Chinese applies quite as forcibly 


here—that if you have seen one you have 
seen the whole nation. Wide faces, noses 
so small and flat, that, seen iu profile, they 
appeared to have none at all, high cheek- 
bones with a glazed look at the ends, anda 
general stunted and huddled appearance, as 
of people who had been born in a refrigera- 
tor, and been trying ever since to get 
warmed up, were common to nearly all of 
them; but ophthalmia and dirt were the great 
characteristics. In color they were white— 
or would have been so, after immersion in 
a strong alkali, and finishing off with soap 
and water. 

Agkaloot, or ‘‘ old Cheek-bones,’’ as he 
was immediately christened after stepping 
on deck, appeared to be a leader, if, indeed, 
any leaders there be among these people. 
He was, at least, what would be called, 
among us republicans, one of the ‘* promi- 
nent men.’? His claims to prominence in 
the particular feature from which we had 
named him were undeniable. They were, 
perhaps, equally valid in some other re- 
spects, for his eyes were ‘certainly more 
rheumy than even those of old Googaluk, 
and he was not quite as clean—or rather, 
was a shade dirtier. 

He offered, in consideration of a certain 
quantity of tawak, as he pronounced it, to 
dispose of his jacket and skins; but Mr. 
Bishop coming on deck at a critival moment, 
exhorted me to buy nothing which had been 
worn by these people. Never having pos- 
sessed any taste for researches in entomol- 
ogy, I took the hint, and suspended opera- 
tions at once; and though Agkaloot immedi- 
ately ‘‘marked down his stock of ready-made 
clothing to panic prices,’”’ I was not to be 
tempted. 

A light breeze, off the land, rolled away 
the bank of mist, and the outer world was 
once more revealed to our eager gaze. 
Within even a shorter distance than Bur- 
gess had estimated, a small estuary led up 
into the land, and a raised phantom of drift- 
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wood stood near the bank, showing that a 
patty had occupied the place, but deserted 
it, having probably gone to the northward 
and encamped near the French ship; for 
these people will bundle all their property 


into the comiaks at a minute’s warning, and | 


change their domicil with even greater 
facility than the Bedouin Arabs. Certainly, 
nothing more cheerless and forbidding could 
be imagined for the home of man than the 
shore before us. 

With the coming of the easterly breeze, 
the ship tugged at her chain as if impatient 
to be moving away from her anchorage; the 
Esquimaux pushed off their boats and 
started ahead, leading the way up the gulf, 
while the Cape Cod Frenchman, as he was 
designated—for Jack has a name ready for 
each new-comer—remained on board. 

“ Just round that bend, a-beam, the ‘ Nor- 
mandie’ is beached,’ he said. ‘If you 
stand along shore one mile, you will have 
her in sight.”’ 

We felt our way carefully with the hand- 
lead, as we rounded the bend and anchored 
within half a mile of the Frenchman, whose 
boat was alongside of us before we reached 
our station, and Captain Bugard, a little, 
dark, wiry man of fifty or more years, 
jumped in on deck, and saluted Captain 
Stetson, and then all the officers in turn, 
with ceremonious politeness. As he raised 
his cap in doing so, he impressed one with 
the idea that his head was upside down, he 
had so little hair above, and so much under 
it. He spoke very little English, and so 
much French that a great part of what he 
said was wasted, from the fact that Burgess 
was a slow translator, and, indeed, could not 
follow him fast enough to comprehend the 
whole of it himself. 

‘‘La Normandie’’ had brought up on a 
mud-bank, in the eddy at the mouth of a 
narrow creek, while half her length ahead 
would have been sufficient to have broken 
her back at once on a bed of rocks. The 
face of the mud was liable to changes where 
she lay, new flats forming, and shifting their 
positions, from the action of the currents; 
and already a bank was growing outside the 
ship, occasioned by the obstruction which 
her own bulk presented to the regular course 
of the tides. 

We thought, with Burgess, that she would 
never be floated by any means at our com- 
mand, but Monsieur le Capitaine Bugard 
was, or pretended to be, sanguine of success, 
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and had already commenced discharging 
stores. She had five hundred barrels of oil 
stowed down, and was boiling when she 
drifted ashore. 

While the officers held a council and sur- 
vey, we found teisure to look about us, and 
to visit the huts of the Esquimaux, planted 
near the bank of the creek, on the most 
eligible site that could be selected, where 
the whole face of the earth was little better 
than a quagmire. The population of this 
migratory establishment amounted to some 
fifty souls, which might be considered a 
large village, as they seldom form communi- 
ties larger than this. 

The women whom I saw, were, if possible, 
inferior in personal beauty to the men; for, 
in the softening down of features, the nose 
became, as it were, a mere pimple, deep 
down in a valley between the mountainous 
cheeks. The little ones, unctuous and rosy, 
capered about in their clumsy bundles of 
skins, not unlike young bears, or little dan- 
cing dogs. 

It was decided in council to make an at- 
tempt to float the ‘‘ Normandie,”’ after dis- 
charging everything out of her. She lay 
nearly upright, so that we could work very 
well, and our united force amounted to sixty 
men, with the advantage of what might be 
called uninterrupted daylight, so that the 
work could be kept constantly going forward, 
dividing the men into gangs, or watches. If 
we did not succeed, the ship and cargo 
would, of course, be abandoned by the cap- 
tain, and the oil might be transferred to the 
‘Gorgon.’ So up went the purchases at 
all three hatchways, and the casks of oil, 
stores and provisions were hoisted over into 
the mud, and rolled up beyond the flow of 
the tide. 

Eau-de-vie was served out every four 
hours, and the French crew, as well as our- 
selves, were as gay and happy as larks at 
their work, while the mercurial little Bu- 
gard, in a pair of boots reaching to the hips, 
pervaded both the deck and the mud-flats, 
overseeing everything and everybody, and 
rattling away like a magpie, upon a dozen 
different subjects at once. 

I could see that neither our captain nor 
Mr. Pomroy had any faith in our success, 
nor, indeed, I think, had Bugard himself, 
if the truth were known; but he was natu- 
rally unwilling to abandon his ship and cargo 
without an effort. 

During the night, the number of natives 
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was doubled by the arrival of five large 
oomiaks from up the gulf, bringing their 
village with them. Contrary to our expec- 
tations, they fraternized at once with the 
original party. Down went their stakes in 
the morass by the side of the others, and in 
half an hour they were as firmly domiciled 
as if they had dwelt there for generations. 

At early morn all the oomiaks were out to 
attack a herd of walruses which had come up 
the gulf. They killed several, and towed 
them ashore, amid great rejoicing. Agka- 
loot’s craft had the honor of landing the 
first prize, which was immediately dragged 
up through the mud with triumphant shouts, 
in which operations, both the dragging and 
the shouting, the women and children played 
an important part. 

Old Cheek-bones could hardly wait to cut 
out his harpoon ere he pushed his lips to the 
hole and sucked a long draught of blood with 
the keenest relish. He was followed by 
another in the same manner, and as more 
game was soon landed, the whole party were 
gorged with blood before the meat was dis- 
posed of. The children were not backward 
in plunging their little, full-moon faces into 
the gaping wounds, and sating their blood- 
thirsty appetites. 

‘Chacon a son gout,” said one of the 
Frenchmen, with a shrug—the phrase hav- 
ing a sort of double meaning in this case. 

The work of breaking out at ‘‘ La Nor- 
mandie’s’’ hatchways was carried on all day 
and a part of the night, when the last cask 
of her ground tier went over the side, and 
she was ready for an attempt to float her. 
Anchors were carried out, and hawsers led 
in such directions as were thought most 
likely to start her out of her muddy cradle. 
But before the tide served again, a breeze 
sprung up from the southward, directly on 
shore, and increased so that we had enough 
to do to attend to the safety of our own ship, 
with both anchors down, anda long scope of 
chain out. 

Of course no attempt could be made to 
haul the ‘‘ Normandic ”’ off with the wind in 
this quarter, and everything was allowed to 
hang as it was, we being kept on board our 
own vessel. The mist shut down so that we 
could no longer see the beach distinctly. 
The moon being at the full, and the wind on 
shore, the tide rose much higher than we 
had yet known it. 

‘‘The Frenchman ought to float now,’’ 
said the mate, ‘‘ light as she is.”” 
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‘*T think so, too,’ the captain answered ; 
‘* but it is to be hoped she may not, with the 
wind in this quarter. She can’t be hauled 
off; and, if a hawser parts, she may heave 
further up, or drive a little aheaa upon that 
ugly patch of rocks.”’ 

“It’s lucky for us whalers coming up 
here that the natives are so friendly and 
harmless.”’ 

“Yes, so it seems. But I question 
whether they would be so, if they felt strong 
enough to be otherwise. They are seldam 
found together in sufficient numbers to be a 
match for a whaler’s crew. Did you ever 
hear of any trouble with them last sea- 
son?’ asked the captain, turning to Mr. 
Bishop. 

‘*No sir; but I am much of your opinion, 
that they would be hostile if they dared. 
There’s a larger number on the beach here 
now than I like to have so near us, though 
they are no match for two ships’ crews yet. 
I hope no more will join them, before we get 
through with our business.”’ 

‘‘ Which will be, I think, to add the 
Frenchman’s oil to our cargo, and take his 
crew off; for I don’t believe we shall save 
the ship.”’ 

The wind abated in the morning, leaving 
us nearly becalmed in a fog; and, anxious to 
know how it fared with our friends, we went 
ashore as soon as the weather would permit. 
On landing, we saw at once that the ship 
had changed her position, and the first man 
we encountered was the Yankee, Burgess. 

‘“‘Tt’s all up with the ‘*‘ Normandie,’’ he 
said. ‘‘She isn’t worth twenty-five cents 
where she lies now.”’ 

As we had expected, she had floated at 
high water, and to prevent her driving high- 
er up in the mud, they had hove a strain on 
the hawsers. One of them parted, and be- 
fore anything could be done to save her, she 
had forged ahead, snapped the other, and 
dashed upon the rocks, now lying well down 
on her broadside. 

‘‘And did she lift again at the midnight 
tide!’ asked Mr. Pomroy. 

‘¢ Lift! No,’ said Burgess. ‘‘ She bilged 
as soon as she struck. The next tide ebbed 
and flowed in her.” 

‘‘ Good-morning, zare!’’ cried Captain 
Bugard, rushing down through the quag- 
mire, appearing but a trinity of boots, beard, 
and bald pate. ‘Voila tout!’ he added, 
with a majestic wave of his arms. ‘‘ Speak 
le Capitaine Stetson; he can take tout! ’’ 
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‘“‘Two what, sir?’’ asked the mate, inno- 
cently. 

‘““ Tout—everytings! Toute V’ oil—toutes 
les choses—tout le monde—enjfin, tout la bou- 
ligue!”’ 

‘“He means,’’ explained Burgess, ‘‘ that 
you can take all—everything and everybody; 
in short, the whole establishment, as we 
might say. He abandons all. 

We learned from Burgess that the number 
of the natives had largely increased within 
the last twenty-four hours. No more huts 
had been built, nor had any boats arrived, 
that he could discover, but the reinforce- 
ments seemed to have come by land. They 


were all men, too, no increase being ob- — 


servable in the number of females or chil- 
dren. A single oomiak had been seen to go 
down the gulf, fully manned, before the 
blow commenced, and had not yet returned. 
He thought it a significant circumstance, as 
they must have known that bad weather was 
coming on, and, of course, did not go out 
hunting. He thought the sooner we finished 
our work and departed, the better, and we 
returned on board to report. 

After heaving up one anchor, and short- 
ening in on the other chain, so as to be 
ready for a start at short notice, the main 
body of our force were mustered on shore, 
the coopers were set to work “ becketing ”’ 
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the casks of oil, which required to be strong- 
ly done, owing to the force of the tide at 
times, and the rest rolling them down for 
rafting. This was a tedious and laborious 
process, as the mud was so soft that boards 
and lumber thrown under foot were imme- 
diately buried under the weight of the first 
cask that passed over them. 

Cold and wet as we all were at this duty, 
it was thought advisable to serve out an 
extra allowance of liquor, and the cask from 
which we had drawn being empty, it became 
necessary to tap another. The French mate 
ordered two of his men te roll down a small 
cask which he pointed out, nearly at the 
upper end of the tiers, at a considerable dis- 
tance from the ship. They hailed him with 
the report that the cask was empty! He 
knew that it had been placed there full, and 
storming and swearing at what he supposed 
to be the work either of some of his own 
crew or of ours, Monsieur Letellier hastened 
to satisfy himself of the fact, and a little in- 
vestigation soon changed his opinion as to 
the character of the thieves. The bung had 
been dug out in small pieces, and in one of 
the splintered fragments on the ground was 
the broken point of one of the peculiar, 
short knives such as every Esquimau was 
known to carry concealed in his sleeve. 
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BY M. P. GILL. 


UMMER’S freshness fell around us, 
Nature dreamed its sweetest dream, 

Bvery balmy evening found us 

By the meadows or the stream, 
With our hearts as free from sadness 

As the sunshine heaven sends; 
Youth’s bright garden bloomed in gladness, 

Where we wandered—only friends. 


Not a word of love was spoken, 
No hot blushes flushed in red; 
Love’s first sleep was left unbroken, 
Bitter tears were never shed. 
We were young and merry-hearted, 
Dreaming not of future ends, 
And without a sigh we parted ; 
Fate has made us—only friends. 
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But a little germ of sorrow 
Wakened in my heart’s recess, 

When I wandered on the morrow 
By our haunts of happiness ; 

And this germ found deeper rooting 
As the weary days wore on, 

Till I felt a blossom shooting 
In love’s garden all alone. 


No kind fate threw us together; 
We had missed the Jucky tide ; 

Golden-gilded summer weather 
Not forever doth abide. 

But for me, though vainly sighing 
For a love, time never sends, 

Sti)l is left this thought undying, 
We, alas! were—only friends. 


A VICTORY—BUT NOT COMPLETE. 


BY GEO. BR. PARRISH. 


£LL, I believe I made a good choice. 
It certainly looks outlandish enough.”’ 

Miss Ella Polton made this remark as she 
stepped quickly from the little train, which 
the next moment disappeared around a short 
curve, the smoke from the engine rising in 
great rings in the still air. The platform 
seemed deserted, for passengers seldom 
came to Barnville, although it was nestled 
almost at the foot of the White Mountains, 
but the great tide of summer travel always 
swept swiftly by. 

Miss Polton said this almost before she 
had taken time to glance about her; but as 
she was 3 young person of quick perception, 
and as she said it entirely to herself, there 
could be no possibility of any discussion 
arising from the remark. 

Indeed, as she did take time to look about 
her, after having seen that her two trunks 
were safe, she saw nothing but the little 
platform and the hills—not even so much as 
a farm-house in sight. For a moment she 
felt almost lonely. 

‘* How provoking! nobody here ue 

But in this remark she overlooked and did 
entire injustice to aman ina pair of blue 
overalls, and what Miss Polton afterwards 
described to her mother as a ‘‘ great, shock- 
ing hat,’ who was busily unloading some 
garden produce from a long farm wagon at 
the further end of the depot platform, and 
who seemed as perfectly unconcerned re- 
garding the late arrival as if visitors from 
the great city were quite a common occur- 
rence at Barnville. She glanced about her 
for other help in vain. There was no escape 
from it, so lifting her skirts, in order to save 
them as much as possible from contact with 
the not over-clean platform, and saying again 
‘“how provoking,”’ all to herself, and with 
scarcely a look st the party addressed, in- 
quired the way to Deacon Wright’s. 

‘‘T am stopping with the deacon; this is 
his team, and if you desire, you may ride up 
with me,’’ he replied, and he threw out the 
last of his load, and stood up in the sunlight. 
‘* It’s rather a long walk,” he added, as she 
hesitated. 

‘*]T have trunks here, and I expected some 


The tone was a little 
She was evidently 


one to meet me.”’ 
peevish at the neglect. 
out of humor. 

‘* Qh, as to the trunks, I can put them in 
the wagon,’’ and suiting the action to the 
word, after a little struggle, which she 
watched with some curiosity, he succeeded 
in depositing the heavy articles in the ve- 
hicle. 

‘* Now, miss, if you will mount to the 
seat,”’ he said, as he wiped the perspiration 
from his forehead. 

Without even feeling thankful she mount- 
ed up over the wheel, and selected a side of 
the spring seat. 

The green lane, with the pleasant old 
houses skirting it on either side, and the 
golden grain fields rolling back to the nver, 
she hardly saw on that first ride. She was 
only thinking of what her New York ad- 
mirers would say to see her perched up on 
the high seat of a farmer’s wagon by the 
side of a hired man in blue overalls and that 
‘‘ shocking ’’ hat. As to his face, she had 
never even noticed it, although she must 
have had a vague impression that hired men 
even do have faces. She only knew he 
drove silently on without so much as a word 
to interrupt her reverie, and she was glad of 
that much, at least. 

I think that for a few moments she sin- 
cerely regretted, as a mad freak, the sudden 
determination which tvok her into such 8 
neighborhood at all. She thought how fool- 
ish she was, just because her father had seen 
fit to peremptorily refuse the seashore, to 
bury herself up here where nobody ever 
came. She regretted it now, but she was 
nevertheless a young woman of too much 
strength of character to ever go back and 
confess herself beaten. 

‘“‘It will prove terribly ‘ stiff,’ I suppose, 
but I’ll stay for a week any way,’’ was the 
manner in which she decided it, all to her- 
self. 

Although her companion upon the spring 
seat said nothing, and seemed to devote his 
entire attention to the team, he was still not 
without his thoughts upon the subject, and 
his large gray eyes studied her very critical- 
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ly from under the rim of that ‘shocking ’”’ 
hat, as he drove slowly along. 

‘‘ She’s pretty, or would be if it wasn’t for 
that nose,” he thought. ‘‘ And a little bit 
proud, too proud to even look at a mere 
granger, I suppose. However, it may break 
up the monotony of the summer a little, 
having her here.” 

The narrow lane with its green hedges 
widened into the broader road with its stone 
walls. 

“This is Deacon Wright’s farm,’’ he said 
at last, as they came in sight of an old-fash- 
ioned house, covered with vines, and nearly 
hidden in the large trees. 

She only bowed at the information, with- 
out opening her lips to reply, and as he 
drew up at the narrow gate her driver smiled 
a little to himself. 

She was helped out to be met on the porch 
by the deacon’s wife, and escorted up to the 
one spare chamber, already cleared for her 
appearance. The trunks were deposited in 
the front yard, and the team driven away to 
the great barn. 

‘“‘Miss Polton, this is my son John,’’ the 
farmer’s wife had said, as our young lady 
came at length into the supper room. She 
glanced over at the tall figure and bronzed 
face with a slight inclination of the head. 

“He looks better than I expected,’’ she 
thought to herself; ‘‘ and thank heaven he’s 
not a hired hand;’’ and then she directed all 
her attention to the progress of the meal. 

It did not prove a very pleasant tea party, 
as they all seemed occupied with something 
else, only John and his father talking of 
some work planned for the morrow; and I 
think they all felt in a measure relieved 
when it was at last over and they separated. 
Miss Polton to go out to where they had 
swung her a hammock under the trees in the 
front yard, and the others to finish their sev- 
eral works for the night. 

The cows soon came up slowly from their 
pasture over the hill, with the farmer’s son 
walking along behind, his figure outlined 
against the sky, and she watched him with a 
little curiosity. 

‘‘He’s real good looking,’’ she could not 
help but think, ‘‘ but I don’t suppose he 
knows anything. I wonder if he will talk 
to me about his pigs and crops. What a 
figure he would make in our drawing-room 
With that hat,’? and she could not repress 
the smile the thought called up, although he 
was very close to her now. He noticed it, 
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and, very nearly guessed the cause, but 
only said :— 

‘* Miss Polton, have you ever experienced 
the pleasure of milking?’ 

‘s No; and I cannot say that I feel any am- 
bition to try;’’ and he passed on, cutting 
mullen stalks with his whip, not in the least 
discouraged or affected by the coldness of 
the answer. 

She did take enough interest in it, how- 
ever, to lean across the low fence and watch 
him for a few moments, and then, with the 
falling of the early dew, went up to her 
room. 

The next day she hardly saw him at all. 
‘‘ John is in the hay-fleld,’’ his mother said, 
and she watched him coming in with the 
load toward evening, as she sat out on the 
great wide porch, feeling tired by her wan- 
dering about the fields after flowers, and a 
little bit disgusted with herself. 

‘There is something pleasant about the 
place, after all,’ she thought, without know- 
ing it, aloud. ‘* The still air, the lowing of 
the cattle, and the sun going down behind 
the hill over there, make me think of some 
lines I have heard or read somewhere :— 

‘* ‘ Now from the town 
Buried in smoke and sleep and noisome damps, 


Oft let me wander o’er the dewy fields, 
Where freshness breathes, and dash the trembling 


drops 
From the bent bush, as through the verdant maze 
Of sweet-briar hedges I pursue my walk.’ 


‘‘ Strange, that I have forgotten the au- 
thor’s name.”’ 

“‘T think you will find it in ‘Thomson’s 
Seasons,’ Miss Polton,’’? said a clear voice 
beside her, and she turned in surprise to the 
farmer’s son. ‘‘He loved such a scene as 
this, and his works are filled with such de- 
scriptions. Most of the older poets loved 
nature. You remember Cowper has said:— 


‘* ‘God made the country, and man made the town.’”’ 


She could not be displeased, she could only 
be amazed, and she thanked him quietly. 
He smiled at something he saw in her face. 

‘* We have a boat below, and I came to 
ask your acceptance of my company on the 
river, if you will,’ he said. 

‘** Certainly; I will go in for my wraps,”’’ 
she answered him, glad for a moment of es- 
cape. 

He was waiting, with the oars over his 
shoulder, as she came out, and they walked 
down the sloping path to the river together. 
In a few moments she was leaning back 
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watching him, as with strong strokes he 
headed the little boat up the stream. 

‘“‘This is one of the great pleasures of 
country life, Miss Polton,’’ he suid. 

‘¢ Yes,’’? watching the high banks glide by, 
‘‘ but the long, hot day in the hay-field can 
hardly be a pleasure.”’ 

‘‘ Perhaps not to all men; but it certainly 
makes a row in the cool of the evening all 
the more pleasant by the contrast.” 

She was thinking of something else as she 
watched the shadows play along the water— 
of his other answer to her. 

‘¢ We spoke of the poets this evening—it 
seems to me as if all our strong verse comes 
from a past generation. I wonder why no 
one writes like that now ?”’ 

She hardly knew why she said it to this 
man—perhaps it was to discover whether he 
really could think after all; whether what he 
had said was merely an accident or not. 

‘¢'You have asked me a difficult question, 
but Ill try and answer you, Miss Polton,’’ 
he said, stopping his swift stroke for a mo- 
ment. ‘I think our versifiers are too bound 
by the chains of society—they live with men, 
not nature. Lowell has expressed it best in 
his lines: — 

‘* * Proprieties our silken bards environ ; 

He who would be the tongue of this wide land 
Must string his harp with chords of sturdy iron, 

And strike it with a toil-embrowned hand.’”’ 

She was silent. 
thought. 

‘‘ Have you ever visited New York, Mr. 
Wright ?’’ she asked suddenly, turning to 
him. 

‘Yes, a few times, but after all Tama 
country boy, and I like my old hills much 
the best. I am always glad to get back to 
them again. You are fond of violets ?’’ for 
he noticed the bunch at. her belt. 

‘* Better than any of the flowers,” she an- 
sweredhim. ‘‘ They seem the sweetest, and 
yet the most modest.”’ 

‘“‘* Under the thorny hedge, 
A violet hid from the dew,’ ”’ 
he quoted. ‘‘ But they are not so numerous 
here as one might wish. Where were you 
fortunate enough to find those ? ”’ 

‘‘Under a great rock up on the hill—in 
the second pasture, I think you call it.” 

She felt interested in this man in spite of 
herself, and she listened to his words and 
watched the thoughts come and go over his 
strong, brown face as they slowly floated 
back to the landing. 


‘Tt seenis strange,’’ she 
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‘“T thank you for being so kind, Mr. 
Wright,’’ she said quietly, as he helped her 
from the little boat. ‘‘I have truly enjoyed 
my evening very much.”’ 

‘¢Then [ trust you will not refuse to come 
again.’’ 

‘IT certainly shall not!’’ and she went in, 
to fall asleep thinking of a strong, brown 
face, lit up with ‘‘ wonderfully intelligent” 
eyes, and awoke in the morning to find a 
large vase of violets waiting her upon the 
centre table. 

‘¢ How ridiculous! ’’ she exclaimed, with a 
little blush, but she treasured them after all. 

That night on the river was followed by 
many others, and then came several little 
picnics in the neighboring woods with the 
rural population, which even our ladyship 
was compelled to acknowledge she enjoyed, 
although she laughed at them heartily after- 
wards. 


‘¢ Miss Polton, don’t venture on that log, 
it is not safe!’ The voice rang out clear 
from the bank above her, but it had a tone 
of command in it that was very disagreeable 
to my lady. She had been botanizing, and 
there were some delightful looking lilies just 
out in the water, and that great log looked 
strong enough, I’m sure. 

‘¢ But I must have those water-lilies, Mr. 
Wright,’? she answered, putting her little 
foot on the shore-end defiantly. ‘* What 
business has he got to order me,’’ she 
thought. 

‘* Be careful, it will never hold!’’ His 
voice was just stern enough to bind her de- 
termination. 

‘‘Yll take all the chances!”’’ she called 
back, and stepped out. 

Whether the log was slippery with age, or 
it was her excitement, I cannot say, but 
some rotten bark gave way beneath her foot, 
and she was plunged forward into the water, 
and the strong current swept her rapidly 
down. She was something of a swimmer, 
but the swiftness of the flow made it impos- 
sible todo more than merely keep her head 
above the water, in which she was assisted 
by the buoyancy of her clothes. The man 
running along the bank above thought of all 
these things, and of the great mill-wheel 
just around the bend below, and the next 
moment he had flung aside his coat, and was 
beside her. 

‘* Put your hands on my shoulders, so! ” 
She obeyed in silence. 
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A VICTORY —BUT NOT COMPLETE. 


‘Now, I think we can make that bend,” 
he said. 

He saw it was their only chance in that 
swift stream, and he strained his great 
strength to the utmost. He knew he loved 
this woman now, and he felt a fierce delight 
in being able to save or die with her there. 
It was a short, hard struggle, and he thought 
it was in vain, but as he whirled by the 
point down toward the great wheel, turning, 
turning, turning to greet them below, his 
hand caught an over-reaching branch, and 
though it threatened to give way beneath 
their combined weights, he touched the bot- 
tom at last, and drew her up on the bank. 

‘‘ Ella—Miss Polton, you are safe now.”’ 

And that strange young woman, who con- 
sidered tears a weakness, hid her wet eyes 
in her hands. 

‘Oh, Mr. Wright, forgive me. 
foolish,” she sobbed. 

‘It was nothing,”’ he said gently. ‘‘Wrap 
this coat about you, and change those wet 
clothes without delay. That will please me 
best,’’ and she obeyed him like a child. 

‘““How good he is,’’ she thought as she 
stood before the mirror an hour later, ‘‘ and 
I'm just ashamed of myself. He called me 
Ella, too—I wonder if I do love him, after 
all,”? and she watched the rich blood steal 
into her cheeks. ‘‘ But of course not—a 
farmer’s son; but, oh, I don’t know! I won’t 
know! There! I'll go home!” 

But she did not, and the time slipped away 
very pleasantly, until one day when the far- 
mer’s wife was out taking their dinner to 

the men in the field, a knock came upon the 
door. Miss Polton opened it to a little 
shock-headed, freckled-faced boy. 

‘* Well ?”’ she said, as he opened his round 
eyes in surprise. 

‘‘[ jist stopped at the post-office as I’s in 
town,’’ he said; ‘‘ an’ as ther’s a letter ther’ 
fer Mister Wright, I bro’t it long.” 

She took the letter and placed it carelessly 
on the table; and then, after he had gone, 
she took it up and looked at the address. 

‘6 JOHN WRIGHT, Esq., 
Editor ‘ Daily Atlas,’ 
New York City.” 


I was so 


(‘* Private.’’) 
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And then in one corner in pencil:— 
‘“‘ Forward to Barnville, N. H.”’ 


“So he’s the John Wright father talks 
about so much; no wonder he could quote 
that verse, and I suppose he has been laugh- 
ing at me all this time,’’ and she felt the 
warm blushes coming and going over her 
cheeks. 

That evening they floated down the river 
in the twilight again, but she said nothing 
of her discovery, only watched him and 
thought deeply. 

“‘T must go home tomorrow,”’ she said, as 
they sat later in the porch, watching the 
great moon coming up over the hill. 

‘So soon?’’ The voice was too low to 
show that it trembled. ‘‘It has seemed a 
very short time.”’ 

‘Yet it has been much longer than I in- 
tended. I have enjoyed myself so very 
much,’’ she glanced aside at him, ‘and I 
know I shall miss the old farm.” 

‘¢T hope the farmer’s family will not be 
wholly forgotten,” he said; ‘‘ our boat-rides 
have been very pleasant to me.’’ 

‘““And to me. I do love the old place so 
much!’ She said more than she had in- 
tended. . 

*¢ Ella,’? he had one of her hands now, 
‘*‘ won’t you let me have some of that love ? 
I need it very much. I may be only a far- 
mer’s son, but, darling, I have learned to 
love you this short summer, love you so 
dearly—cannot you give me just a little in 
return ?”? 

‘* Perhaps I might be persuaded,’’ she said 
demurely, looking down. 

“TY don’t see, John,’’ she said an hour 
later, ‘how you manage to be away from 
your paper so long!” 

‘What? You know that?’’ in complete 
astonishment. 

‘“ Why, of course; I knew it all along,”’ 
she said soberly. ‘‘ The idea of your trying 
to deceive me in that way! Did you imagine, 
sir, that I would ever marry a mere farmer’s 
boy ?”’ 

And he was silent, looking out to where 
the mountains rose black in the sky. 
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MARRYING FOR WEALTH. 


BY CHRISTOPHER A. SMITH. 


T is necessary to anticipate our story. 
The following little incident is the key- 
note to all that is to follow; so we have no 
hesitation in asking the smallest possible at- 
tention, while we endeavor to describe a 
scene which has, of course, occurred over 
and over again, and will keep on occurring 
to the end of time. 

The engagement between Lily Payne and 
Bertie Richardson was certainly no secret. 
All the world acknowledged it; and though, 
of course, every individual member of that 
great faction had something or other to say 
‘not quite complimentary to one or the other 
of the principal people in question, still it 
was pretty unanimously agreed that both 
might have done much worse. 

The worst part of the business, however, 
was that it was absolutely necessary that 
some time must elapse before the marriage 
could actually take place. Here was a very 
fair sample of the truth of the saying that 
evils usually accompany what the world calis 
a “long engagement.’’ When the two 
young people first spoke of love, all was 
couleur de rose. Not a day passed without 
reams of everlasting affection. Bertie never 
considered the day happily spent, unless he 
had an opportunity of a whisper with his 
fair one; and Lily used to boast that she 
invariably ‘‘ cried her eyes out,’’ when some- 
thing or other prevented their usual daily 
tete-a-tete. 

But it was impossible that this kind of 
thing should last forever. They both loved 
one another very dearly, of course. But 
Bertie, in the course of a year or so, used to 
delight in magnifying the smallest griev- 
ance, and began to be horribly discontented 
with what he called ‘the exigencies of 
fate;” while Lily, charmingly interesting in 
an unusual pallor, felt vexed that everything 
was not turning out as well as it should, and 
accordingly displayed just the least possible 
amount of temper. Bertie pretended to be 
jealous, while Lily obstinately determined 
to try the high and mighty line. 

There had been a ball in Bloomsbury 
Square, to which, of course, both the young 
people were invited. Lily foolishly thought 


that a little harmless flirtation would in- 
stantly bring her devoted one humbly to her 
feet; and, just for the sake of an experi- 
ment, she, for the first time, had the courage 
to attempt this very hazardous expedient for 
patching up all past quarrels, and as a means 
for understanding one another better in the 
future. ' 

The ball took place. Lily was radiant, 
and acted her part to perfection. Bertie, 
doubly indignant, on account of a little quiet 
bantering he received in the course of the 
evening from his companions, left the room 
in certainly not an enviable frame of mind. 
The next day they met; and Bertie Richard- 
son, who had steeled himself for the attack, 
began the conversation as follaws:— 

‘Well, I really don’t think, Lily, that you 
acted quite considerately last evening. You 
may be tired of being continually chaffed 
about ‘young Richardson,’ but I hardly 
think it looks well to attempt a downright 
flirtation in my presence.”’ 

Lily pretended to be entirely disconcerted; 
and, playing with the fringe of a sofa 
cushion which was conveniently near, she 
answered without a shadow of hesitation:— 

‘Well! and what can it signify to you ?”’ 

‘¢ Signify to me!’ said Bertie, hardly able 
to control himself. ‘‘Why, what can you be 
thinking about? Do you mean to say that 
every one in the room last night did not 
know as well as possible that we were en- 
gaged? And yet,in the face of all this, you 
dance repeatedly with another man, and 
make yourself as conspicuous as possible.”’ 

‘¢ My dear boy,’ replied Lily, smoothing 
down her fair hair, and looking quite wicked 
in her quict complacency, ‘‘ now don’t lose 
your temper! Next, let me tell you once 
for all, that I never have been, and never 
intend to be, tied to the button-hole of your 
coat. I enjoyed myself thoroughly last 
evening, and I am not going to turn myself 
into a staid, easy-going piece of machinery 
for you or any one else. I advise you, 
therefore, to put your indignation into your 
pocket, and to behave yourself, for once, like 
a rational being.” 

‘¢ Lily, this is not the way to talk to me. 
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I am afraid you have forgotten all our happy 
days, and are quite determined to annoy me 
ag much as ever you can.”’ 

**All I ask of you is to be consistent, and 
not to put yourself out at trifles.” 

‘¢ It is not a trifle,’ said Bertie, ‘‘ and 
what is more, I will not allow it.”’ 

‘¢ Allow it, indeed!” replied the young 
lady, in the slightest possible tone of sar- 
ecasm. ‘I am not aware that I have ever 
consented to be at the beck and call of Mr. 
Herbert Richardson.” 

‘¢Do you mean to say, Lily, that you want 
our engagement to come to an end? ”’ 

‘s'That matter I leave you to decide your- 
self. I can’t help your bad temper, but I 
am determined that | will not have it vented 
on me.”’ 

‘* Very well,’ said Bertie. ‘‘I have no 
wish to bind you to a promise which you are 
evidently anxious to break. Miss Payne, I 
have the honor to wish you a very good- 
morning.”’ 

So saying, he seized his hat and stick, 
and walked indignantly out of the house. 

And so the lovers parted. Both knew as 
well as possible they were equally in the 
wrong, and yet neither of them had the 
courage to put pride out of sight, and give 
in just so much as to secure an inevitable 
reconciliation. 

Bertie ground his teeth, and walked fierce- 
ly away, angry with himself, and miserable 
at the consequences of this little scene. 
Lily rushed off to the piano, and pretended 
to sing; but the tears started to her eyes, 
and she was compelled to retire to her own 
room, and console herself with hopes that 
all would eventually be right. 

But Bertie Richardson never came again. 
He was determined he was not in the wrong, 
and waited in vain for the flag of truce to be 
held out from the enemy. But it never was; 
and why? Simply because the enemy’s 
tactics were precisely the same as his own. 
And so time wore on. The matter was dis- 
cussed everywhere, and it was eventually 
decided that the engagement had been 
broken off. 


Twenty-five years have passed away, and 
itis hardly possible to recognize, in the pale, 
care-worn face of Mrs. Neal, any of the 
features of the bright, fair girl that played 
with the heart of her lover after a cértain 
ball in Bloomsbury Square. Poor woman! 
she never forgot that unfortunate day. 
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Since then she has drained her cup of sor- 


_row, and has been but roughly treated in her 


quiet journey in this life. An ill-judged 
marriage first taught her what real sorrow 
was, and the death of a worthless husband 
soon persuaded the poor creature that hard 
work alone would drive the wolf from her 
doors. 

Nevertheless, she kept her head above 
water; but it was a hard matter to do it. 
Quietly and unostentatiously she struggled 
on; and assisted, as she was, by the warm 
affection and disinterested assistance of a 
daughter whom she almost worshipped, the 
pretty-widow earned the good opinion and 
sincere respect of all with whom she came 
in contact. 

Mrs. Neal often thought of what had 
passed, and what might have been, and was 
now, more than ever, forcibly reminded of 
certain love passages of her own, when she 
found she was compelled to give advice on 
the same subject to her pretty daughter 
Ethel. 

‘*My darling child,” said the kind-hearted 
woman, ‘‘ you must not, really, vex vourself 
about nothing. You may be quite sure he 
will be here tomorrow, and then all will be 
well, Or, at any rate, he will send a ncte to 
the pretty bird whom he professes to love so 
dearly.” 

But Ethel Neal could not help crying, and 
now, for the first time, began to think what 
a difference there was, as regards position, 
between Arthur Mesham and herself. and 
hardly dared to reflect on the probability 
that all his warmly-declared love was, after 
all, a mere shadow, and that she was but the 
toy of the high-spirited young fellow whom 
she really loved with all the strength of her 
young heart. The poor child looked into 
her mother’s face through the tears, that 
would rush, despite all her efforts, to her 
eyes. 

‘*Do you think, mother, he can really 
have forgotten me so soon, after all he has 
said—a!l] he has promised? If I imagined 
he was really false to me, mother dearest, I 
really could not endure the pain. I should 
die.”’ 

Mrs. Neul was silent. Again she thought 
of her own spring-time of love, and again 
she reassured herself that young hearts 
were not so easily broken. But she could 
not bear to see her pretty daughter in such 
distress, and so, despite her inward convic- 
tion that Arthur Mesham was a worthless 
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young man, she endeavored to comfort her 
daughter as best she could, and answered, 
very gently :— 

‘* He will come tomorrow, Ethel dear.”’ 

Ethel resumed her work, and tried not to 
distress her mother with all her little private 
sorrows. She was hard at work painting 
photographs, having been employed thus 
for some time past by a celebrated artist 
who took an interest in the poor, fatherless 
girl, and always did his best to keep her well 
employed. 

‘*T was too eager in looking forward to the 
bright future, I -suppose,’’ said Ethel, 
mournfully. ‘‘I had quite made up my 
mind to have you always with us, mother, 
and began to think that this dreary work for 
very existence would come toanend. It is 
very hard to be poor, is it not ?”’ 

Mrs. Neal gave adeep sigh. A truer an- 
swer to Ethel’s question could not have been 
given. 

‘*But I must not disturb you with my 
foolish fancies, must I?” said Ethel. 
‘* You have got to finish your embroidery, 
and I must work hard at these faces, which 
I am bound to make ever so pretty and fas- 
cinating, no matter what features they pos- 
sess. I wonder if the owners ever think of 
the poor artist, when they distribute their 
glorified faces among their appreciative 
friends? Perhaps you are right, and maybe 
he will come. Anyhow, we must both work 
for our supper.”’ 

And so the fair child prattled on. She 
conquered her sorrow, and for her mother’s 
sake she kept back the sobs. At every step 
up the staircase of their dingy lodgings, her 
heart gave a great beat, and a thrill shot 
through her sensitive frame. 

But Arthur Mesham never kept his word. 


Meanwhile, Arthur Mesham, gorgeously 
arrayed in a dressing-gown of the most deli- 
cate blue, was toasting his slippered feet at 
a fire which burned brightly in his well-fur- 
nished chambers, anxiously expecting the 
arrival of his father, and the receipt of his 
quarterly allowance. 

The old gentleman eventually arrived; cer- 
tainly not in an enviable frame of mind. 
Things had evidently not gone well in the 
city. Mr. Mesham, senior, impressed this 
fact strongly on his son, as he handed him 
the long-expected check, and seized on the 
occasion for reading the lazy rascal, as he 
called him, a lesson. 
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‘¢The fact is, Arthur,’ said the old gen- 
tleman, ‘‘ I am quite tired of persuading you 
to abandon the idle, listless life you are 
leading, and of impressing on you the neces- 
sity of settling down into some line or other. 
You won’t work, I know; but do you ever 
intend to be married ? ”’ 

‘¢Such an idea has never entered my 
head,’’ replied the indolent son. 

‘¢ You see,’’ said the old gentleman, ‘‘ this 
kind of thing can’t go on forever. Business 
is not as good as it was, and I tell you, fair- 
ly, that my affairs are by no means in 4 
prosperous condition. My credit’s low, and 
the dogs of tradesmen are getting suspicious. 
Do you see?” 

‘* Perfectly, my dear father; but I am 
totally unable to suggest any possible 
remedy.” 

Old Mr. Mesham put on a very serious 
countenance, and, whispering quietly in his 
son’s ear, said:— 

‘¢ Make up to Miss Lloyd.”’ 

‘‘What on earth for?’ said the hopefal 
son. 

‘¢Can’t you guess?” replied old Mr. Me- 
sham, eagerly, as he twitched his son’s arm 
with a knowing look. ‘‘She’s as rich as 
Croesus!” 

‘¢ Hang it! I can’t quite stand Miss Lloyd. 
Her skin is as brown as a gypsy’s; her fig- 
ure would disgrace a milkwoman, and her 
voice is as harsh as an owl’s. And are you 
quite sure about her riches? She has heaps 
of brothers and sisters, and the father, I am 
quite certain, is not in over-prosperous cir- 
cumstances. But, of course, you know 
best.” 

‘My dear boy, for goodness sake don’t 
jump at conclusions. Confound her father! 
Who’s talking about him? Don’t you know 
she has arich old bachelor uncle who dotes 
upon her, and has sworn to leave her every 
farthing he made by sheep-farming in Aus- 
tralia?” 

‘‘And what will be the sum total ?”’ said 
Arthur. ‘‘A sauce piquante of a good many 
thousands will be required, I can assure you, 
before it will be at all possible to make the 
fair Miss Lloyd in any way palatable.” 

‘She certainly won’t have less than fifty 
thousand pounds. Now will you make up to 
her?” 

‘‘T should think I would. I’d make up to 
a Jezebel for half the amount.”’ 

The old man persuaded the young exquis- 
ite to render himself very attractive, pre- 
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paratory to making a polite call on the 
wealthy Miss Lloyd, and left his son’s cham- 
bers highly delighted with his scheme. 

Justas Arthur Mesham was summoning 
up all his energies to rise from his lounging- 
chair, his eye fell upon a little pink note 
which occupied a prominent position on his 
dressing-table. 

‘“ By Jingo!’ said the young man to him- 
self. ‘‘ Ethel’s pathetic appeal. That must 
be destroyed at once.’ 

In a few moments the note was burned to 
ashes in the grate. 

“What a mad infatuation that was with 
the little portrait-painter! I really believe 
she was weak enough to imagine that I was 
deeply in love with her. And, after all, 
there was a time when her pretty blue eyes 
and fair curls made more than an ordinary 
impression on me. But the attachment was 
dangerous. It is far better to give it up. 
Besides, I have another game to play.’’ 

Arthur Mesham was by no means a bad- 
looking young fellow, and was not long in 
making a decided impression on the heiress. 
Of course, she imagined she was loved for 
herself alone; and it is hardly necessary to 
state she was highly flattered at the extrava- 
gant attentions of a man whose name was in 
every girl’s mouth. 

Arthur soon communicated the joyful in- 
telligence that all was arranged, to his 
worldly-minded old father, who instantly 

rushed off to raise the necessary funds to 
enable his hopeful son to get through the 
preliminary part of the business with credit 
to himself and family. 

Miss Lloyd had also to make a clean breast 
of her intentions to the uncle—none other 
than our old friend Bertie Richardson, still 
a bachelor—from whom she had such great 
expectations. The kind-hearted gentleman 
laid aside his book directly his niece entered, 
and welcomed her with all his usual affec- 
tion. 

‘“What will you say, uncle, when I tell 
you that I have something of the greatest 
consequence to communicate to you?”’ 

‘*Say, my dear? Why, that I am sincere- 
ly glad, so long as it is something which will 
lead to your ultimate happiness.’’ 

‘You have guessed it before I had time 
to tell. The fact is, I am going to be 
married.”’ 

‘* Indeed! ”’ said Uncle Richardson; ‘ and 
who is the happy man?” 

‘Mr. Mesham.”’ 
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‘“‘What! the good-looking young fellow 
that has turned all the girls’ heads? Well, 
I trust he will make you avery good hus- 
band.” 

‘‘Then you do consent, uncle ?”’ 

““Of course, my dear. Though, provided 
both your father and mother are agreed, I 
don’t see that I have much to do with the 
matter.” 

“Uncle !”’ 

‘¢ Well, I suppose,” said the old fellow, 
smiling, ‘‘ you want a little remembrance, so 
I will trudge out and look about mea bit. I 
will be at your wedding, of course; but as 
the time is very short between this and then, 
I very much doubt whether I shall see you 
before the eventful day.”’ 

Miss Lloyd’s eyes brightened up consider- 
ably at the mention of a wedding present. 
Unfortunately, in this respect she took after 
her languid lover, and was inclined to be 
just a little bit worldly. And then, a wed- 
ding present from Uncle Richardson was 
sure to be something quite out of the com- 
mon. With these reflections, she said good- 
by, and left her uncle to decide upon a suit- 
able present. 


‘¢T wonder what girls really do like?” 
thought Uncle Richardson, as he wandered 
down Regent Street and Piccadilly, vainly 
endeavoring to make up his mind as to a 
suitable present in fulfillment of his promise. 
‘‘Of course, her trousseau will be super- 
excellent, and if it were not, it would never 
do for a stupid old fellow like myself to try 
my hand at an investment in millinery. I 
suppose, after all, that jewelry would be the 
most acceptable. At any rate, there is less 
chance of my being cheated, and if no better 
reason could be brought forward, I can con- 
sole myself with the thought that I am 
investing capital, rather than throwing it to 
the dogs.” 

Accordingly, he wended his way to one of 
the most brilliant and expensive shops in 
Bond Street, and finally settled upon a mag- 
nificent oval-shaped locket, set with pink 
pearls and diamonds. But the purchase 
was not quite complete. Over-persuaded by 
his friend, the jeweller, he found that it was 
absolutely necessary, in order to enhance the 
value of the present in his niece’s eyes, to 
undergo an operation which, up to this time, 
he had carefully and systematically avoided. 
In a word, he was informed he must really 
have his likeness taken, in order that it 
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might be inserted at the back of the locket. 

In vain he protested, and vowed that he 
could not submit to the indignity of being 
posed and tormented by an excitable for- 
eigner. It was all to no purpose, and noone, 
perhaps, was more surprised than himself, 
when he found himself in the fashionable 
studio of an eminent photographer. 

As he was standing with both hands in 
his pockets, waiting the approach of the 
‘artist-in-chief, and pretending to be inter- 
ested in the various likenesses around him, 
the sound of a very sweet voice fell upon his 
ear. 

‘‘ Poor Ethel is very unwell today, I am 
sorry to say; but she begged me to bring the 
portraits she has been engzged on for the 
last few weeks, in order that you might not 
be disappointed, and that she might not lose 
her character for punctuality. I think she 
will be a little stronger in a few days, and 
then if you can give her some further em- 
ployment, I assure you it will be a charitable 
action.”’ 

Uncle Richardson turned suddenly round, 
and saw a pale-faced woman, dressed very 
neatly, but still poorly, who had just depos- 
ited a package of newly-colored photographs 
on the table, and was waiting earnestly for 
some kind word in answer to the delicate 
appeal she had made in her own behalf as 
well as her daughter’s. 

‘‘What! God bless my soul!’ cried the 
old gentleman; ‘‘ itcan’t be; and yet I could 
never mistake that face! Are you not Lily 
Payne ?” 

Lily Payne, indeed! What a lifetime the 
mention of that name recalled! Their old 
love, their happiness, their castles in the 
air, their foolish quarrel—all then rushed 
back to his memory in an instant. And 
then he thought of his journey out to that 
distant land far away, and of all his toil, and 
how it was rewarded; of his simple, aimless 
life, and then of her to whom his old heart 
warmed again as he saw her standing before 
him, bearing only too plainly traces on her 
thin face of privation and anxious care. 

‘‘Keep up, Lily, keep up, my darling; 
don’t give way!’ pleaded the old man, as he 
placed the poor woman in a chair, in a half- 
fainting condition. ‘‘Why, after all, you 
look exactly as you used long ago.”* » 

Mrs. Neal mournfully shook her head. 

‘‘ Not quite, Bertic,”? she answered. *‘ I 
was a wilful girl when you left me, years 
ago, but I am a poor widow now. I have 
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had a hard time of it, Bertie, God knows, 
but, after all, His will be done.”’ 

‘* Let’s get out of this horrid place,”’ said 
the old gentleman, ‘‘I want to have a reg- 
ular good talk.”’ 

‘‘And so you are a widow, eh?’ he went 
on, as they walked towards Mrs. Neal’s 
lodgings. ‘‘Well, what’s to prevent? Sup- 
pose we make believe and forget all about 
the past. I’ve been an old bachelor all my 
life, and had made up my mind to die one. 
But things have altered now. Shall we re- 
new the old bargain, and get married?” 

The old color flushed in Mrs. Neal’s face, 
which lighted up with the old smile again. 

‘¢ But I have a daughter, Bertie! °’ 

‘¢ Bless her darling heart; and what care 
1? I can’t marry you both; that’s quite 
certain. But I can support you both. No 
more photographs, or any of that trash. We 
will find the little one a husband; and, 
meanwhile, she shall be our own very dear 
child.” 

‘“‘God bless you, Bertiel”’ 
through her tears. 
kind, good heart. 
tonight.” 

And sothey did. Never had such laughter 
been heard to echo from the little. dingy 
lodgings which contained that evening three 
of the happiest hearts in London. 

They all sat up till an unheard-of hour, and 
did not separate before they had concocted 
what they were pleased to call ‘‘an enormous 
plan.” 


said Lily 
‘You always had a 
Well, we'll talk it over 


Miss Lloyd, the heiress—we beg pardon, 
Mrs. Arthur Mesham—was sitting in state, 
all smiles and orange-blossoms, in the draw- 
ing-room of one of the largest houses in 
Russell Square, receiving the congratula- 
tions of her friends. The ceremony—per- 
formed at St. George’s, Hanover Square— 
was over, and nothing remained but that 
ridiculous farce called the wedding-break- 
fast, a batch of very illogical speeches, and 
a speedy departure for the continent. 

‘“TIt was very strange that Uncle Richard- 
son was not at church,’’ said the bride’s 
father to that elegant young lady. *-I can’t 
quite make it out, after his having promised 
so faithfully he would be present.” 

‘‘'You don’t mean to say he is not here?” 
said the bride, with undisguised agitation. 
‘Arthur, darling, what can have become of 
uncle ? ”” 

‘< My dearest, I haven't the faintest idea 
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Perhaps he overslept himself,’’ suggested 
the exquisite, with an elegant drawl. 

Two minutes afterwards there came a 
loud knock at the door. Every one started. 

‘““My Uncle Richardson!’ ejaculated the 
bride, putting her hand to her heart, theat- 
rically. 

Her surmise was, however, incorrect. 

Nobody entered the room but a powdered 
foutman, who made his way to the bride, and 
handed her a jewel-case and a letter. 

Her hand trembled perceptibly as she tore 
open the seal on the letter, and her voice 
certainly shook as she read as follows:— 


‘‘My DEAREST NIECE:—Here’s some- 
thing pretty to put round your neck—a 
bridal present—which I send with my very 
best love, and every hope that your married 
life will be most pleasurable.’’ 


“How beautiful!’ whispered al] the 
bridesmaids. ‘‘ Did any one ever see such 
a lovely locket 2? Oh, what a lucky girl you 
are to have such a kind old uncle! ”’ 

Mrs. Mesham smiled genteelly, and con- 
tinued: — : 


‘I should certainly have been with you 
this morning, had not circumstances oc- 
curred which rendered my presence abso- 
lutely impossible. The fact is, my dear girl, 
I have followed your example, and got mar- 
ried myself.”’ 
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The late Miss Lloyd, heiress, dropped the 
letter with a faint scream; and Mr. Arthur 
Mesham turned suddenly pale, and looked as 
if he were going to faint. 

‘* Read on, my dear child. You must 
have made a mistake,’? whispered her 
mother. 

She did read on, and as follows:— 

‘“‘T have found out Lily Payne, a girl 
whom I knew and loved long before you 
were born. I am sorry that we could not 
have arranged in time for Ethel Neal—that 
is Lily’s child, and now my adopted daugh- 
ter—to be one of your bridesmaids. I hope 
to see you soon, and to introduce you to my 
wife and her pretty girl. 

‘¢ Your affectionate uncle, 
‘‘ HERBERT RICHARDSON.” 

The whole party looked at one another 
with blank astonishment, and then gazed on 
the bride, who was no heiress after all. 

Mr. Arthur Mesham was certainly not 
comfortable. 

‘“‘Why couldn’t that detestable letter have 
come two hours earlier!’’ thought he. | 

So Ethel Neal was to be the inheritress 
of Mr. Richardson’s vast wealth; the girl 
whom Arthur had treated with scorn only 
two short months before. Retribution comes 
to us all, sooner or later. It came to Arthur 
Mesham on his wedding morning, and, per- 
haps, served him right. 


LOST NORA. 


BY MARY ENAPP. 


HE fields were bright with summer 
On the day I came away 
From my cot beside the Shannon, 
Where my thoughts still fondly stray, 
And the weeping, blue-eyed maiden, 
Who fondly clung to me, 
Was the sweetest and the fairest 
In the green isle of the sea. 


Sweetest Nora! how her weeping 
Echoes back along the years! 
When can my heart forget her, 
Though long since she ceased her tears ; 
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When my foreign home was builded, 
And I bade her come to me, 

She had found another dwelling 
In a green grave by the sea. 


Lack of gold—oh, curse of Erin! 
That drives all her sons away, 
Leaving weeping hearts behind them, 
There to struggle, strive, and pray! 
Bright the herald of the morning, 
That shall set my country free! 
But it cannot wake my Nora, 
In her green grave by the sea. 


\ Se & BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO. 


. MAJOR-GENERAL of the continental 

army during the Revolution, was born 
in Roxbury, Massachusetts, March 2, 1737, 
O.S. His family for five generations had 
lived upon the same estate, and followed the 
occupation of farmers, to which employment 
the subject of this sketch was engaged in 
from his youth to manhood. At an early 
age he was remarkably fond of military ex- 
ercises, and when the time arrived that his 
services were needed by his country, he had 
already read and studied every military 
treatise which it was in his power to ob- 
tain. 

Belonging to the militia of his native town, 
and desirous of more active duty, in 1765 he 
became a member of the Ancient and Hon- 
orable Artillery Company of Boston. He 
was soon after commissioned by Governor 
Bernard, as captain of a company of militia 
in the county of Suffolk. He was elected 
and acted as lieutenant, and afterwards was 
elected captain in the Ancient and Honor- 
able Artillery Company of Boston. 

At an early period he took an active part 
in opposing the oppressive measures of the 
British ministry towards the American colo- 
nies. In 1770, he published a series of ad- 
dresses to his fellow-patriots, urging upon 
them the importance of military discipline, 
under the signature of A Military Country- 
man, which he continued until hostilities 
commenced. 

In 1771, Governor Hutchinson, who had 
succeeded Governor Bernard, removed Cap- 
tain Heath from his command, on account 
of his well-known opposilioa to the arbitrary 
measures of the British ministry. 

It was then recommended to the people of 
Massachusetts, by the patriots of Boston, to 
choose officers themselves to command them; 
Captain Heath was chosen to command the 
first company of militia in the town of Rox- 
bury, and on the meeting of the officers of 
the first regiment in Suffolk County, he was 
chosen colonel. In 1774, he was appointed 
by the Provincial Congress one of the com- 
mittee of safety, and also a member of the 
committee of supplies. The latter body 
were empowered by the Provincial Congress 
to purchase military stores, provisions, etc., 
and deposit them in such places as the for- 
mer should direct; a quantity of supplies 
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were collected and stored in the town of 
Concord. 

On the 9th of February, 1775, the Provin- 
cial Congress, then in session at Cambridge, 
resolved—‘‘ That the Hon. Jedidiah Prebble, 
Hon. Artemas Ward, Col. Seth Pomeroy, 
Col. John Thomas, and Col. William Heath 
be, and they hereby are, appointed General 
Officers, whose business and duty it shall be, 
with such and so many of the militia of this 
province as shall be assembled by order of 
the committee of safety, effectually to oppose 
and resist such attempts as shall be made 
for carrying into execution an act of the 
British Parliament, entitled, ‘An <Act for 
the better regulation of the government of 
the Province of Massachusetts Bay in New 
Engiand.’ ” 

In March a committee of the Provincial 
Congress, appointed for the purpose, re- 
ported that the British Army then consisted 
of about 2850 men, distributed as follows:— 
On Boston Common, about 1700; on Fort 
Hill, 400; on Boston Neck, 340; in barracks 
at the Castle, 330; quartered in King (State) 
Street, 80; and that they were erecting works 
on Boston Neck, on both sides of the way, 
well constructed and well executed; the 
works were in forwardness. and then mount- 
ed with ten brass and two iron cannon; that 
the old fortifications at ihe entrance of the 
town were repaired and rendered much 
stronger by the addition of timber and earth 
to the parapet; that ten pieces of iron cannon 
were mounted on the old platforms; that a 
block-house, brought from Governor's Island, 
was erecting on the south side of the neck, 
between the old fortifications and the new 
works advanced on the neck. 

On the 19th of April, 1775, General Heath 
was called from his bed and informed that a 
detachment of the British army was mov- 
ing, and that they had crossed the Charles 
River in boats, and were on their way to 
Concord with the intention of destroying the 
public stores. At Cambridge they came near 
capturing Elbridge Gerry, Colonel Azor Orne 
and Colonel Lee, who were alarmed and 
made good their escape into the fields in the 
rear of the house. At Lexington they were 
met by the militia of the town, when a con- 
flict took place; here was shed the first ‘ lood 
of the American Revolution. 
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General Heath, on the 19th of April, pro- 
ceeded to Watertown, and on to Lexington. 
On-the way he was joined by Dr. Joseph 
Warren, afterwards major-gencral. Several 
skirmishes touk place between the British 
troops and the Americans, in which several 
of the latter were killed. The British re- 
treated to Charlestown, followed by the 
militia, until they reached Bunker’s Hill, 
where they halted and drew up in line. 

General Heath then gave orders for the 
militia under his command to march to Cam- 
bridge. In the night, on the 19th, the 
British had 65 killed, 180 wounded, and 28 
made prisoners. Of the Americans 50 were 
killed, and 34 wounded. ‘General Artemas 
Ward was the commander-in-chief until the 
arrival of General Washingion in July. By 
the orders of General Ward, General Heath 
was stationed at Roxbury and vicinity, where 
he remained in active duty until the 20th of 
March, 1776, when he was ordered to New 
York. In August, 1776, Congress appointed 
General Heath a major-general in the army 
of the United States, and he was ordered to 
the command of the troops at Kingsbridge 
and Forts Washington and Independence. 
General Heath was in active service at 
Peekskill and vicinity until the 12th of March, 
1777, when he had leave to visit his home for 
a short time. 

While at Roxbury he had orders from 
General Washington to take command of the 
eastern department of the army, General 
Ward having applied for leave to resign the 
command, intending to retire from the ser- 
vice. 

In October, 1777, Major-General Heath 
had the charge of General Burgoyne and his 
army, who were sent to Boston after their 
capture at Saratoga; they were quartered at 
the barracks on Prospect and Winter Hills, 
in Charlestown; the officers were quartered 
at Cambridge. 

On the Sth of April, 1778, General Bur- 
goyne left Cambridge, having liberty to re- 
turn to England, from Congress, an ex- 
change having been effected. 

In November, 1778, the ‘‘ Convention 
troops,’’ as they were called, left their en- 
campments at Prospect and Winter Hills, 
and took up their line of March for Virginia. 
At Connecticut they were delivered to the 
orders of Governor Trumbull; and were in 
like manner to be conveyed from State to 
State, each furnishing an escort, wagons, 
etc., until they reached Virginia. The Brit- 
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ish general, Sir Henry Clinton, having re- 
fused to give passports to American vessels 
to bring to Boston provisions for the use of 
the British troops, Congress on the 15th of 
October, 1778, passed a resolve that they: 
should be removed to Virginia. 

On the 4th of June, 1779, General Heath 
received orders from General Washington 
to join the main army and take command of 
the troops on the east side of the Hudson 
River. On the 24th of June, Congress 
elected him a commissioner for the board of 
war, which he declined, choosing to partici- 
pate in the active operations of the field. 

In November, 1779, General Washington 
appointed General Heath to the command of 
all the posts and troops on the Hudson 
River. In February, 1780, he obtained leave 
to visit his family in Roxbury. In June he 
was appointed by General Washington to re- 
ceive the French army and navy under 
Count Rochambeau, which had arrived at 
Rhode Island. 

In October, 1780, he was entrusted with 
the command of the main army posted at the 
Highlands and that vicinity, to guard the 
important works on the Hudson River. 

In May, 1781, General Heath was ordered 
by General Washington to visit the Eastern 
States, with despatches to the Governors of 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts 
Bay, and the President of New Hampshire, 
on the subject of procuring supplies for the 
army. 

The winter of 1781 was one of great suffer- 
ing among the troops; a portion of the militia 
who had been called out for three months 
now returned home. They had served with 
much reputation, and done good service for 
their country. 

In April, 1783, he was directed to take the 
command of the army, during the absence 
of Major-General Gates; Congress had then 
published their proclamation suspending 
hostilities. 

On the 24th of June, 1783, General Wash- 
ington addressed a letter to General Heath, 
in which he said :— 

‘*Previous to your departure from the 
army, I wish to take an opportunity of ex- 
pressing my sentiments of your services, my 
obligations for your assistance, and my wish- 
es for your future felicity, and to assure you 
of the real affection and esteem with which 
I am, and shall at all times, and under all 
circumstances continue to be, your sincere 
friend.” 
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After the close of the war, General Heath 
was elected to various offices in his native 
State, and in 1793 he was appointed by Gov- 
ernor Hancock Judge of Probate for the 
county of Norfolk, which office he held until 
his death. 

In 1806 he was elected by the democratic 
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party lieutenant governor of Massachusetts, 
but on account of the infirmities of age he 
declined the office. He died cn the 24th of 
January, 1814, at the age of seventy-seven 
years, having been for more than forty years 
in public life. 


OLD MAID. 


BY MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN. 


O you’ve got a boarder, Mrs. Barry ?”’ 

‘* Yes,’ answered that person, gloomily 
enough. ‘I wish it was a common boarder 
and no worse. But Aunt Margaret will ex- 
pect to be made one of the family, and old 
maids are so disagreeable.” 

‘*T’ve known some that wasn’t.”’ 

‘ They’re scarce, I guess, and I don’t look 
for any such luck in this case. She taught 
schoo] till her health failed; she’s real ner- 
vous looking, and will be irritable and cross 
as bedlam,I am sureof it. I wish she could 
have found some other place to keep herself 
in, but I suppose I’ve got to bear it as long 
as she chooses to live. Or perhaps it would 
be speaking more correctly to say—as long 
as I can contrive to live with an old maid in 
the house.”’ 

‘*I wouldn’t have had her come, if I felt 
80.” 

‘* What could I do? She wrote to John, 
telling her situation, and asking leave to 
come to us. I can scarcely imagine what 
put itinto her head todo it, for Margaret 
and I had never seen one another, and she 
and John—though they were cousins—that 
is the actual relationship existing between 
her and us—were never even well acquainted. 
But, as she said, she had no near relations, 
and she thought Acton would be a nice, 
quict place. No doubt the arrangement is a 
very nice one, 80 far as she is concerned, but 
considerably the reverse to us.”’ 

‘* How old is she ? ”’ 

‘* How old! Ha, ha! You have never 
known much about old maids, I guess, if 
you suppose anybody can come near finding 
out their real age. Aunt Margaret calls her- 
self twenty-six, and, as I told my husband, 
she won’t grow any older for these ten years. 
Yes, she took pains to mention last night at 


the supper-table that she was twenty-six; I 
like to have burst out laughing.” 

This was the style of conversation with 
which Mrs. John Barry’s neighbor loaded 
her gossip-bag and forthwith went about the 
village making generous distribution. Of 
course, everybody expected to see, whenever 
the new-comer chose to show herself, a 
sharp-nosed, vinegar-faced, cross-grained 
spinster, whose mission was to talk and pick 
quarrels generally, and excite civil war 
throughout the neighborhood. 

In her personal appearance they were cer- 
tainly disappointed. Miss Bond was tall 
and rather thin, in so far corresponding to 
the established type of old-maidenhood. But 
she had been, and was atill, fine-looking, 
with dark, thoughtful eyes, which occasion- 
ally flashed in their sockets like diamonds, 
teeth so white and regular that many at first 
sight suspected them to be artificial, and 
wavy black hair, which, however advanced 
she might be in accordance with Mrs. Barry’s 
theory ardently persisted in, was still affluent 
and without the suspicion of a gray thread. 
She had likewise a low, clear voice that was 
music to a refined ear. 

Her manners had that quiet dignity which 
marks the union of intellectual vigor with 
self-discipline and sweetness of disposition. 
I do not pretend to say that one in twenty 
of the Acton villagers were capable of analyz- 
ing her character and appreciating her qual- 
ity; but the majority gradually so far out- 
grew their prejudices as to cease to regard 
the being who had come among them as ter- 
rible or formidable. As to her being an old 
maid, most people’s judgment3 would have 
been in favor of her being yet on the sunny 
side of twenty-five, but of course Mrs. Barry 
knew best. 
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Though retiring in her habits, perhaps on 
account of her state of health, Miss Bond 
appeared very far from cross-grained or un- 
social. Her habitual expression, it is true, 
was rather sad, like one who has brooded 
over some secret pain, but Margaret was not 
morbid or gloomy. She had a fondness for 
patting children on the head, whom she met 
in her walks, calling them gently Bub and 
Sis. The little creatures doubtless reminded 
her of better days, the days of her indepen- 
dence. They grew fond of her, too, and the 
smaller ones always made a point, when they 
saw her coming, of running to meet her and 
holding up a hand to be led a little way, 
while she talked to them in her pleasant 
tones. 

The ex-schoolmistress might manage to 
conciliate the village children, and even their 
parents, but not her relations. Keziah Barry 
was proof against all her arts of kindliness. 
To that household she was not Miss Bond or 
Aunt Margaret long; she was ‘‘the old 
maid.’ or, in the choice dialect of Master 
Jackson Barry, his mother’s own darling of 
thirteen, ‘* the darned old maid.’? Little 
Alice was so far won over to her aunt’s cause 
as to be fond of stealing away as often as she 
could without her mother’s knowledge to 
Miss Margaret’s room, there to look at pic- 
tures and listen to stories; yet whenever she 
was in a pet, and to the child of such a 
mother this happened daily, almost hourly, 
she would pipe her baby voice with the lan- 
guage, ‘‘ You shan’t stay here—old Marg’et 
maid.” 

‘‘I can’t hope to get rid of her in this 
way.’ said the amiable Keziah one day to 
her husband. ‘I’ve done my best to drive 
her out of the house, but she doesn’t know 
enough to mind it at all. Here she’ll stay, 
and be sick -on our hands, no question; and 
who is agoing to take care of her, I’d like 
to know ?”’ 

‘*She seems to look a good deal healthier 
than when she came here,”’ John ventured 
tointerpose. ‘A good many have remarked 
to me lately how plump and fair she was 
looking.” 

‘Oh, dear! ”* returned his wife scornfully, 
‘“Y wonder who takes such an interest in an 
old maid. If anybody fancies they’d like to 
have her in their house, let ’em try it, that’s 
all. If she was my relation, she shouldn’t 
stay here another day, but wives must al- 
ways submit to be tcrmented with husbands’ 
mothers and aunts and cousins. Yes,’’ she 


added, ‘‘I dare say she’ll get well and live 
till long after 1’m worn out and in my grave.”’ 

It appeared that whether Margaret lived 
or died, she would not be able to satisfy her 
cousin John’s wife. 

‘‘She can’t have laid by so very much 
money,’’ resumed the woman, ‘‘and she 
won't be able to pay her board always.” 

John Barry was a silent, inoffensive indi- 
vidual, not given to argument where argu- 
ment could not avail. He had never stood 
up for his own rights, and how should he for 
Margaret’s? He loved peace, though know- 
ing so little of its enjoyment; so presently 
submitted as follows:— 

‘¢ If we could contrive tomarry Margaret.”’ 

‘Marry her! ha, ha! For pity’s sake, 
who’d want the old maid? I wish "twas 
possible, but it isn’t.” 

‘*There’s Portus Parsley,’’ suggested John, 
with uncommon daring. ‘‘ There was a ru- 
mor of Margaret’s having a beau not many 
years back.”’ 

Mrs. Barry was struck. For the first time 
in her wedded career, her honored spouse 
had come out with an idea—a grand idea—a 
brilliant idea. She gave him a look of min- 
gled amazement and admiration, as she 
said :— 

‘¢ Fetch it to pass, John; if you can doit, 
fetch it to pass.”’ 

The candidate upon whom they had agreed 
for taking the troublesome Margaret off their 
hands, was a bachelor of forty, who, earlier 
in life, had gone about getting him a wife in 
so very energetic a manner as to have run 
the thing into the ground. The report was 
current that in the course of as many months 
he had asked twelve different girls to ‘‘ have 
him,”’ and by one after another he was re- 
jected, it having got to be a mania with 
them to reject the poor man. The bachelor 
seemed to have accepted his fate, for he had 
never been known to engage in any matri- 
monial speculation since. Yet the past was 
a fixed fact, and at the present day Portus 
Parsley is a laughing-stock in love matters 
to the second generation of village lads and 
lasses. 

Within a week after the conversation be- 
tween John Barry and his wife, Mr. Parsley 
came to make them an evening visit. He 
sat very stiffly upright in a pair of very tight 
new boots, and a bran new scarict neck-tie. 
He talked like a book, or rather a heap of 
books jumbled together; and Margaret must 
have been difficult indeed, if she could not 
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be pleased with some of the various topics 
of conversation he introduced. 

However, Mr. Parsley knew enough of 
womankind to feel only too sure that on this, 
his first visit, he had made little impression. 
But having been assured by Margaret’s 
cousin that he could not fail, the visit was 
repeated again and again, and shortly the 
bachelor proposed in due form. It was ex- 
tremely doubtful if Margaret had had any 
intimation of his purpose sooner. Certain 
it is, his old luck attended him, and Mr. 
Parsley, for the thirteenth time in his life, 
went home—rejected. 

The storm of wrath brought down on Mar- 
garet’s head by this result, I will not under- 
take to depict. She took it all quietly, ay, 
with most provoking calmness. 

The very evening following that on which 
Miss Bond had so audaciously frustrated the 
delightful scheme of her affectionate rela- 
tions, John Barry returned home from the 
post-office, and said to his wife—the old 
maid being safely in her chamber, out of 
hearing :— 

‘t Peter Haskins, the postmaster, just told 
me for a fact, that Margaret has been in the 
habit of receiving letters post-marked Lon- 
don. What can it mean ?”’ 

Keziah stared in dumb surprise for a full 
minute, then responded :— 

‘‘T don’t believe a word on’t. 
Peter’s lies.” 

At that moment there was a knock at the 
door. 

‘‘T shouldn’t wonder a bit'if *twas Portus 
Parsley,’’ said Mrs. Barry, in a hoarse whis- 
per, ‘‘and if ’tis, I do say she shall come 
down, if I have to drag her.”’ 

Mr. Barry opened the door, and a stranger, 
a man little less than thirty, well dressed, 
and of fine, commanding appearance, stood 
before him. 

‘‘Is Mrs. Jocelyn in?” 

‘¢ No, sir. No such person was ever here.”’ 

Keziah, with a fascination she could not 
resist, had risen and followed her husband 
half way to the door. 

‘‘The person I seek was formerly Miss 
Margaret Bond,”’ pursued the stranger. 

‘‘OQh!’’ stammered Margaret’s cousin, 
‘what can you want, sir? and who might 
you be ?”’ 

Before he could reply, Margaret herself 
flew down the staircase like a bird in air, 
and alighted in the stranger’s arms. 

‘¢ My dear, dear wife! ”’ 


It’s one of 
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‘¢ Vincent—my husband! ”’ 

Astounded, confounded, are feeble words 
with which to describe the sensations of 
these people with whom, for nearly a year 
now, Margaret had had a home—such as it 
was. She could not afford to come down 
from her pipvnacie of happiness to take note 
of their feelings, but simply saying, ‘‘ My 
husband, Mr. Jocelyn—Mr. and Mrs. Bar- 
ry,’ led the way to her chamber, or rather 
went up the stair-case leaning on the gentle- 
man’s arm. 

Surely after what Mrs. Keziah had done 
already, no apology need be offered for her 
listening a full hour at the door of their 
room. If she was not afraid there was 
something wrong at. present, she certainly 
was very dubious respecting the past, and 
also the future. 

There was no cause for apprehending 
trouble. Margarct Jocelyn was above stoop- 
ing to revenge herself on her relations for 
their injustice and petty tyranny, but left 
them to the enjoyment of their own 
thoughts, whatever they might be. All the 
listener distinctly overheard, was this :— 

‘* At last, my dear Maggie, all is settled as 
we could wish. After this cruel separation, 
we are to enjoy all that this world, and the 
hope of a better, can bestow. The suit, 
though a trying one, was decided wholly in 
my favor; and it has been the means, 
throughout, of gaining me a host of friends. 
We are to sail for our future home at the 
earliest day it can please you, and it shall 
not be my fault, my own dear wife, if you 
ever know any more of this world’s cruel 
selfishness.”’ 

Next morning, Mr. and Mrs.- Vincent 
Jocelyn left John Barry’s with very little re- 
gret or ceremony, and without explaining 
anything. 

Some days afterward,a lady of Acton. who 
had braved Mrs. John Barry, and been kind 
to Margaret, received from her, then ready 
to sail for England with her husband, a let- 
ter which served to clear up the mystery. 

The schoolteacher, Margaret Bond, two 
summers before, indulged in a little trip 
to the seaside, where she and the Englisb 
gentleman met, and formed a mutual at- 
tachment. Mr. Jocelyn offered his hand, 
and was accepted. At this point Mr. Joce- 
lyn was summoned home to England. A 
relative had died, bequeathing him a large 
estate, but there being other heirs, the will 
was to be contested. 





LOVE OF PRAISE.—THIEF IN THE FUR CLOAK. 


Margaret’s lover could not quit America 
until he had first been united to the woman 
of his choice. But she, wishing to avoid 
any gossip which the circumstances might 
occasion, stipulated for a strictly private 
marriage; and it took place accordingly at 
the clergyman’s house, with only his family 
as witnesses, and these understanding that 
nothing was to be made public until the 
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bridegroom’s return to America. It was 
whispered that Miss Bond had had a disap- 


_ pointment—that her heartless lover had de- 


serted her; but, indeed, the affair had been 
very little known and was soon forgotten. 
Margaret Jocelyn could now afford to laugh 
at such mistaken ideas, and to pity those 
who had made her year of loneliness yet 
more miserable. 


THE LOVE OF PRAISE. 


HAT will not men attempt for sacred praise? 
The love of praise, howe’er concealed by art, 

Reigns, more or less, and glows in every heart; 
The proud, to gain it, toils on toils endure; 
The modest shun it, but to make it sure. 
O’er globes and sceptres, now on thrones it swells; 
Now trims the midnight lamp in college cells; 
’Tis Tory, Whig; it plots, prays, preaches, pleads, 
Harangue; in senates, squeaks in masquerades. 


THE THIEF IN THE FUR CLOAK. 


BY AMETHYST WAYNE. 


EN in one hundred ten times. Twenty 

in one hundred five times. Fifty in 

one hundred twice,’’ said auntie, coming in- 
tothe house from a walk in the field. 

Willie opened his eyes wider than ever, 
and laughed. 

‘“What are you doing, Auntie Ellen? 
getting a lesson in arithmetic ?”’ 

‘‘Computing a very intricate problem, 
Master Willie. How many days will your 
pear tree boast of those tempting Bartletts ? 
I should say at the present ratio of disap- 
pearance two and a half days. 

‘‘ Who is taking them ?”’ exclaimed Willie, 
his eyes flashing indignantly. ‘‘ Those hor- 
rid boys going and coming from school? I 
should think they’d be ashamed of them- 
selves! It’s bad enough to steal all our eat- 
able apples as they do, without taking those 
pears that we were going to have such a 
splendid time over. I wish father would set 
a trap when he comes home.”’ 

‘*Don’t be too indignant with the boys, 
until you are satisfied it is they. Now I 


never saw a school-boy in my life who left a 
nice, juicy pear in that fashion.” 

And she held up two divided halves of a 
pear, all gnawed out in the middle. 

‘*’'You can pick up a basket-full just like 
these under the tree. I saw them this morn- 
ing, and now on my second visit I find ten 
fresh ones lying on the top of the others. 
Hence my deduction in respect to the result 
of the depredation. In fact, I am not quite 
sure we shall find a solitary pear in two 
days!” 

‘‘ And to think I was going to have such a 
fine treat when Nannie and Lu came up to 
visit me!’ cries Willie, sorrowfully. ‘‘What 
shall we do to stop it? Let us go down to 
the tree.”’ 

So auntie, and mother and Willie forth- 
with proceeded to reconnoitre, and hold a 
consultation. 

There was the tree, and there were the 
drooping boughs, heavy with the mellowing 
fruit, and alack! there, underneath, were 
half a hundred large fine pears, gnawed in 
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halves, and a heap of fine crumbs of the 
pulp showing the method of operation. 

‘‘ Whatever can it be?’ says one to the 
other. ‘‘ The school-boys are bad enough, 
but they are not malicious, and wouldn’t 
surely ruin the pears merely for the sake of 
mischief.”’ 

But who was the thief? that was the 
question. 

‘¢ Let us ask grandpa,”’ said Willie. 

And accordingly grandpa was hunted up, 
the lamentable case stated, and the remnants 
of the pears exhibited. 

Grandpa showed a very even row of sound 
white teeth as he laughed, for if he has a 
gray head he can shame haif the young men 
of the place with his teeth. 

‘* Ho, ho!’’ said he, ‘‘ I know your thief. 
He wears a fur cloak.”’ 

‘*A fur cloak! what, in the summer ?”’ 
cried Willie, in incredulity. 

‘¢ Just you watch, and you will find it out,”’ 
answered grandpa. 

‘¢ He must be caught! ’? quoth Aunt Ellen, 
eyeing the juicy fragments ruefully; ‘‘ how 
shall it be done, by a trap or by a gun?”’ 

‘‘Somebody must shoot him. When is 
your father coming home ? ”’ 

‘‘Shoot him? Oh, it’s a weasel, it’s a 
ferret!’ And Willie danced up and down 
in excitement. 

‘“Not quite got it yet, a squirrel. Watch 
and you’ll seehim. Howcan he be stopped, 
for he won’t leave off while there’s a pear 
on the tree. He cuts the stems with a patent 
apparatus of his own, and down drops the 
pear, and then he makes his way to the core 
and gets the seeds, and that’s all he cares 
about the pear.”’ 

‘¢ Spoil all my pears for the seeds,”’ ejacu- 
lated Willie, ‘‘when he might have them 
and welcome, after we had eaten the pear. 
How shall we get him shot? Could father 
do it, do you think, mother ? ”’ 

Mother had very serious misgivings on the 
subject. She hada dim remembrance of a 
huge pussy who escaped unharmed from his 
best aim, and if a staid pussy wasn’t large 
enough mark, what could be expected of a 
wee midget that leaped, and skipped, and 
danced from wall to bough, from bough to 
tree-top, like this thief in the fur cloak ? 

And so the important consultation amount- 
ed to nothing atall. The next day a visit 
to the scene of disaster reported increasing 
depredations. A higher heap of fragments, 
a diminished load upon the boughs. 
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‘¢ What shall we do?” says Willie, almoa+ 
with tears in his eyes. ‘‘ Oh, that little raa- 
cal! I saw him skimming along on the wall, 
and he winked his black eyes at me, and 
whisked that great feathery tail of his, as if 
he was making fun of me. If I could only 
catch him in a trap! ”’ 

‘‘ But he won’t go into a trap when there 
is the tree baited with refreshment to be had 
for the taking. I am afraid we must pick 
them before they get fairly ripe.” 

‘It’s such a shame! ”’ said Willie, pulling 
at pussy’s ears, as she lay asleep on the sofa. 
‘‘Tf only I could run as fast as you, pussy, 
I’d do something to stop it.”’ 

Pussy opened her eyes, whisked her tail, 
purred a few times, and then stretching her- 
self, concluded to give up her nap. She 
leaped down from the sofa, went out into 
the kitchen to see if her baby was still sound 
asleep under the stove, and finding every- 
thing all right, she walked off into the fields, 
the nodding heads of the second clover crop 
covering her, all but the tips of her ears, 
from sight. 

Meantime, the group in the house discussed 
the various bearings of the subject in hand. 
Several brilliant ideas were broached. What 
if we put aring of tar around the truok? 
Wouldn’t Mr. Gray Squirrel feel rather cheap 
when he got his dainty paws into the sticky 
compound? Yes, to be sure, but who was 
to ensure that he would take that mode of 
entrance? The little scamp had only to 
take a flying leap from the wall or the adja- 
cent tree, and there he was on whatever 
braneh he chose to select. The quotations 
on tar fell suddenly. Most brilliant of all 
was the next suggestion. Drivein pins with 
the points outward around every limb, at the 
base. 

‘¢ But driving in pins would leave the heads 
out,’’ remarks practical mamma; ‘‘ and then 
will the thief in the gray cloak step on pins, 
when he can leap over them as easily as the 
wind can flutter a dry leaf?’ 

There we were again. What a helpless 
set we were, to be sure! Mother, and Willie, 
and Auntie Ellen, and strong-armed Mary, 
and yet not one nor all of us could help our- 
selves against this bit of a fellow who could 
perch on the palm of the smallest hand we 
could show. He could shake his striped 
head, and flaunt his bushy tail like a banner 
of defiance, and in nothing could we reseat 
it, except in empty words. 

Perhaps you've all read of that wonderful 
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Poss in the Boots, and the exceedingly 
clever performances with which she delighted 
her master’s heart? We consider that we 
possess a distant relation of hers, to speak 
with becoming modesty, and not claim quite 
the same honor and distinction. 

While empty plans and hopeless discus- 
sions went on in the house, there was a 
tragedy enacted out in the field. 

Did pussy take Willie’s remark as a per- 
sonal innuendo? Did she become sensible 
of the panic in the family, the threatened 
extermination of the Bartletts? Lo! with- 
outin the garden came a series of triumphant 
meows, which we always interpreted in 
pussy’s language to mean :— 

‘‘Hasten, my daughter! Awake, my silky- 
coated darling! my velvet-footed pet! come 
forth! behold what your valiant mamma has 
brought, the spoils of victorious combat ! ” 

Little baby pussy pricked up her ears, 
stretched out one little soft paw, and then 
the other, gaped, and untwisted herself from 
the little fur ball she had made under the 
stove. And as the call continued, she scam- 
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pered across the floor, darted through the 
sitting-room, and was ready for the parental 
kiss. 

Pussy, however, had something further to 
say. 

‘*‘ Meow—meow—meow’’—— 

In she walked, proud as any battle warrior 
with the cry of victory on his lips, and taking 
a conspicuous position, dropped the long ob- 
ject she had been trailing on the carpet. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Willie. 

‘* Who would have thought it ?’’ ejaculated 
Aunt Ellen. 

‘*You splendid old pussy!’’ chimed in 
mamma. . 

‘* Whist! but isn’t that a jewel of a cat, 
sure!’ echoes Mary. 

For there was a glossy gray coat of fur, 
and a great bushy tail, and four little help- 
less paws, and a drooping head, and, oh! 
two bead eyes filmed over, and two rows of 
tiny white teeth that were motionless for- 
ever, that would halve no more pears, and 
dig no more seeds. 

The thief in the fur cloak was caught. 
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REPORTED BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS. 


ELL, children. here we are again, and 

while I think of it, let me ask if any 

one knows how the Tuesday Evening Club 

in Market Street is getting along,’ said Mr. 
Johnson. 

‘‘T saw one of the members a day or two 
since,’ said William, ‘‘ and he said that he 
guessed it would be given up. Only a few 
boys go there; and one night, about two 
weeks ago, Fred Ordway and Ralph Duncan 
were there together, and it was so dull they 
both fell asleep, and the lamps burned out 
and left them in the dark. Mr. Duncan 
could not imagine what had become of Ralph; 
he waited for him until half-past ten, and 
then went down to see where he was—and 
there they were, both fast asleep. Mr. Dun- 
can woke them up, and marched Ralph 
home at a double-quick step.”’ 

“What a funny club that must be,’’ re- 
marked Helen; ‘‘ there is no danger of our 
vetting sleepy. I amsure I am always sorrv 


when the evening’s entertainment is over.’’ 

‘‘ Who is to entertain us this evening ?”’ 
asked Mr. Johnson. 

‘‘T have a story,’ answered Alice, ‘‘ which 
I think would interest the members of the 
Club, if they would like to hear it. It is 
about a ghost that I saw once.”’ 

Every one expressed themselves eager to 
hear it, for there is always something fascin- 
ating about a ghost-story. So Alice began:— 

‘¢ About three years ago I went to pass my 
long summer vacation in Concord with my 
Aunt Emily. I had looked forward to the 
visit with a great deal of pleasure, for I had 
heard what a nice farm she possessed, and I 
thought I should never tire of feeding chick- 
ens, roaming over the fields, and romping in 
the barn. I intended to milk all the cows, 
churn all the butter, rake all the hay, and, in 
fine, to do haif the work there was done on 
that farm in four weeks. 

‘¢ At last the long-desired day arrived, and 
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I was up before sunrise, and soon got ready 
for the morning train, which was to take me 
to Concord. I went all alone, feeling per- 
fectly competent to take care of myself, and 
in due time arrived at the station. I jumped 
out, with my carpet-bag in hand, and was 
immediately accosted by a fat boy in a blue 
shirt and broad-hrimined straw hat, who 
wanted to know if I was his cousin Alice 
Trull. I told him I was, and then he said:— 

‘¢* Well, my name is Cephas, and if you’ll 
go round tothe front side of the depot, you'll 
see our wagon there; it’s got a tub of tripe 
in it. Put your portmanteau in front, and 
get up on tothe seat, and I’ll be there ina 
shake.’ 

‘*T thought this was not very polite in 
cousin Cephas; but I followed his directions, 
found the wagon, and, climbing in, seated 
myself on the hard wooden seat. Behind 
me, in the wagon, was a blue tub, two-thirds 
full of what looked to me like coarse towels, 
floating in dirty water. I presumed this was 
the tripe which Cephas had referred to, but 
at that time I was entirely ignorant of the 
article. Afterwards I became better ac- 
quainted with it. My cousin soon appeared, 
and after untying the reins from a wooden 
post, took his seat by my side. 

‘¢¢7’m awful glad you’ve come,’ said he. 
“TI was afraid it was going to rain today, and 
keep you to home, but it turned out fair, 
after all. I am going round to Abel Palm- 
erses, to leave this tripe, and then I’ll drive 
you right up to the house.’ 

‘¢* How far is it from here to Aunt 
Emily’s ?’ I asked. 

‘¢* You see that big tree, with a martin- 
house sticking out of the top?’ asked Cephas. 

‘¢¢ No, I don’t see it,’ said I. 

‘“¢Can’t see that martin-house? Why, 
it’s plain as day to me. Hallo! where ’bouts 
you going ?’ 

“‘ It was no wonder that my cousin Cephas 
made this last inquiry, for just then the old 
horse, which had been quietly jogging along 
at a funeral pace, took it into his head to 
suddenly hurry up, and consequently I was 
tipped backwards, and my head came down 
‘with a splash, right into the tub of tripe. I 
uttered a shriek, and commenced struggiing 
to extricate myself, but my position rendered 
me powerless, and Cephas had to lift me up 
by main force. I was a ‘sight to be seen,’ 
for my best bonnet was crushed and svak- 
ing, the water dripping down my neck, and, 
to add to my confusion, Cephas was roaring 
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with laughter, holding on to his sides, and 
saying ‘Oh, dear!’ as if he was actually 
splitting in two. At last he managed to 
say :— 

‘¢<¢T guess vou are not used to riding in 
wagons ?’ 

‘¢* No, nor being laughed at, either,’ I re- 
plied. 

‘¢ At this, Cephas looked at me, to see if I 
was angry, I suppose, but my appearance 
was so comical that he went off into another 
fit of laughter. Pretty soon we came to the 
business street of the village, and I never 
shall forget how everybody stared at me. 
The tripe was left at Abel Palmer’s, and 
then we drove rapidly home. 

‘Aunt Emily was delighted to see me. 
She expressed much pity for my mishap, and 
reproved Cephas for grinning so much about 
it. I was soon restored to order, and passed 
the remainder of the day in rambling over 
the house and barn, and getting initiated in- 
tosome of the mysteries of farm life. I saw 
no more of my cousin until evening, when 
he joined us as we sat chatting in the parior. 
By-and-by the conversation turned upon 
ghosts and hob-goblins, and Cephas related 
several of the most startling ones I had ever 
heard. Finally, as bed-time drew near, he 
said abruptly :— 

‘¢¢ Did you know this house was haunted, 
Alice ?? 

‘“C No,’ I answered, with a perceptible 
weakness in my voice. 

*¢¢ Cephas,’ said his mother, sternly, ‘ you 
must not try to frighten your cousin with 
such nonsense.’ 

‘¢ Cephas said no more. There was no oc- 
casion for it; he knew very well that he had 
said enough to destroy my inclination to 
sleep, and that was all he wished. Bed-time 
came at last, and I was furnished with a 
candle. When I bade my cousin ‘good- 
night,’ he said:— 

‘*¢T am glad you came, Alice, and hope 
you’ll stay a good long time, ’cause we shall 
have plum-sauce for supper every night 
you’re here.’ 

‘¢ My aunt then conducted me up-stairs to 
the chamber where I was to sleep. It was 
a great square room, with four windows in 
it, and the furniture was of the old-fashioned, 
massive kind, which cast great shadows and 
made everything look stately and cold. The 
bedstead was old-fashioned; it had high posts, 
which nearly touched the ceiling, and a frame 
resting on them, from which hung curtainse 
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I shrank from sleeping alone in such a 
chamber, but I was equally afraid to betray 
my timidity to my aunt, so I said nothing, 
but bade her good-night and scrambled into 
bed as soon as I could get undressed. It 
was moonlight out of doors, and I could dis- 
tinguish the various articles of furniture in 
the room, and also the doors, which opened 
into closets and entryways. 

‘* In vain I tried to get asleep; the strange- 
ness of everything about me, the recollection 
of the goblin tales I had just been listening 
to, and, above all, the remark of Cephas, 
that it was a haunted house, served to keep 
my eyes wide open, and chase sleep far 
away. I could not help thinking that some- 
thing unusual would happen, and the more I 
thought of it, the more nervous and fidgety 
I became, until the room looked ten times 
stranger and gloomier than at first. A tall 
tree which stood before one of the windows 
waved its long branches to and fro, making 
the moonlight appear to dance on the wall 
and floor. Pretty soon I heard a singular 
noise in the room; it sounded very much like 
the buzz of a spinning-wheel, only it was 
whispered. It came nearer and nearer to 
the bed, and then I felt something come 
pounce down upon the coverlet. With a 
shudder I drew the bed-clothes over my head 
and trembled; but the sound still continued, 
and I could feel the object moving around. 
It suddenly occurred to me that I was hiding 
away from Aunt Emily’s cat, so I put my 
head out courageously, and found it was in- 
deed the pet pussy who had intruded upon 
me. 

‘‘T now determined to banish all foolish 
fears and go to sleep, and I really think I 
should have soon been in tie arms of Mor- 
pheus had not my attention been attracted 
by my window-curtain, which at that mo- 
ment floated gently out into the room, as far 
a8 it could reach, and then dropped slowly 
down to its proper position again. For a 
moment I was startled again, but I imme- 
diately persuaded myself that it was caused 
by some current of air drawing through a 
crevice. Again the same phenomenon oc- 
curred. This time the curtain waved up and 
down, as if impelled by some unseen hand, 
and then, ascending to the ceiling, remained 
there nearly a minute before falling into 
place again. I now felt that some unusual 
agency was at work to produce such queer 
results, and the thought of sleeping in a 
haunted house made me plunge beneath the 
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bed-clothes, where I remained motionless, 
until I thought I should suffocate for want 
of air Finally I found courage to look forth 
again, and as I did so I heard the old eight- 
day clock at the head of the stairs strike the 


hour. I counted the strokes. They were 
just twelre. The solemn hour of midnight, 
when 


‘** The sable goddess from her ebon throne, 

In rayless majesty, now stretches forth 

Her leaden sceptre o’er the slumbering world.’ 

‘¢¢Oh, dear!’ thought I, ‘ this is the dread- 
ful hour when ghosts are said to walk, and 
if this is a haunted house, [ shall surely be 
visited. I wish I had never come to this 
horrid place.’ 

‘‘ These thoughts had barely crossed my 
brain when a slight noise caused me to turn 
my head, and to my terror I saw a door 
slowly open and a tall white figure glide 
noiselessly into the room. For a moment it 
stopped, and then resumed its silent motion, 
softly passing along. I never was so fright- 
ened in my life; I could not speak or move, 
and I can feel at this moment the cold chill 
which ran over me, even to the rvots of my 
hair. I wanted to scream, but could not. 
The thing would occasionally pause in its 
noiseless course, until I saw it disappear in- 
to the front entry, the door of which I had 
left open, as I always had an aversion to 
locking myself up in a room. The moment 
it had gone I found my voice, and with a 
succession of loud screams I sprang from iny 
bed, and ran out of the door through which 
the spectre had come. I darted down a 
stairway, and rushed I knew not whither. 
It chanced to be into a bed-room where my 
uncle and aunt slept. I frightened them 
terribly by my sudden appearance, and by 
my cries of ‘ The ghost! The ghost!’ 

‘““¢The poor child has been dreaming,’ 
said Aunt Emily, folding me in her arms, 
and brushing back my hair from my fore- 
head. 

“¢QOh, uo! I have not been to sleep.to-. 
night, Aunt Emily. It was not a dream. A 
white figure passed through my chamber 
just at midnight. I saw it, and would not 
sleep there again for the world. Oh, do not 
let me go back there!’ 

‘¢T spoke so earnestly that my aunt knew 
I could not have been dreaming, and she 
very kindly fixed me a comfortable bed on 
the sofa in the parlor, which adjoined her 
room, My troubles for the night were now 
over, and I slept soundly till morning. 
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‘* At breakfast the next day, my midnight 
alarm was fully discussed, and it was evident 
to me that both my uncle and aunt thought 
{ was laboring under some strange hallucin- 
ation, and reminded me of the hearty supper 
I had eaten. Cephas seemed especially 
amused about the matter, and asked a great 
many questions, saying that he knew the old 
house was haunted by the ghost of a British 
soldier, who had been wounded in the ‘ Con- 
cord fight,’ and brought in there, and while 
he was lying helpless, a Yankee boy came 
along with an axe, and finished him. 

‘¢ My uncle silenced Cephas, and told me 
that that was a story my cousin had got from 
Hawthorne’s ‘ Mosses from an old Manse,’ 
and had vamped it up to fit that house. He 
also said that no ghosts had ever crossed 
his path, and when they did, he would make 
them repent of their rashness. 

‘‘T dreaded the approach of night, for I 
thought that my aunt would expect me to 
sleep in that same chamber again. After 
supper, when the lamps were lighted, I sat 
down to read, determined to keep awake as 
long as I eould. Cephas read, too, a little 
while, but he did not appear to be interested 
in his book, and by-and-by he said good- 
night, and went up-stairs. I kept on steadily 
with my reading, feeling that I would rather 
sit up all night, than go to bed in that 
haunted chamber. At last the dreaded 
words came :— 

‘¢¢ Alice, my dear, it is time for you to be 
in bed now. You will want a good night’s 
rest, for tomorrow the excursion is coming 
off, and you will get pretty tired.’ 

‘‘T gave my aunt such an imploring look, 
that she said:— 

‘¢* Tt seems too bad, Alice, that you are so 
timid, and imagine so many strange sights 
and noises.’ 

‘¢¢ You do not think that what I saw last 
night was only in my imagination ?’ I re- 
plied, interrogatively. 

*¢¢T cannot account for it otherwise. I 
have often slept in that room, and never was 
disturbed,’ said Aunt Emily. 

‘+ Pll tell you what to do,’ said my uncle, 
coming to my rescue. ‘I will sleep in that 
room tonight, and you sleep with your aunt. 
I have often wished to see a ghost, and per- 
haps | shall be gratified with a sight of the 
one that alarmed you.’ 

‘*[ was overjoyed at the suggestion of my 
uncle, and, not long after, was enjoying a 
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sweet sleep by the side of Aunt Emily. 
Well, I remember how I was awakened 
that night by a series of loud screams and 
yells, sounding very much like the voice of 
cousin Cephas. Aunt Emily jumped up, 
and, lighting a lamp, hurried up-stairs. I 
did not like to be left alone, so I followed. 
A queer sight greeted my eyes. My uncle 
had Cephas by the collar with one hand, 
while with the other he was administering a 
good thrashing with acane. At every blow 
Cephas would Jeap into the air, and utter a 
loud yell. In the middle of the floor lay 
pieces of a plaster statue of Hercules. I 
will explain the cause of this confusion. 

‘‘When my uncle went to bed, he conclud- 
ed to watch and see if anything unusual 
occurred. Nothing happened until the 
entry clock struck the hour of midnight. 
Then the door opened, as before, and the 
white figure glided slowly intothe room. It 
would pause for a moment, and then move 
on a little further. My uncle watched it 
until it had nearly reached the entry 
door, when he suddenly dealt a heavy blow 
with the cane he had with him. To his as- 
tonishment, the head came off with a crash; 
and scattered over the floor. Comprehend- 
ing everything, uncle ran into the entry, 
seized his son Cephas, and commenced that 
well-deserved whipping which had aroused 
Aunt Emily and myself from our slumbers. 

‘‘It seems that Cephas, whose head was 
full of mischief, had taken a plaster of paris 
image of Hercules, and fixed it on a jap- 
anned tea-waiter; then tying a string to it, 
he had dragged it across my chamber, thus 
making a first-class ghost. The unusual 
motions of the window-curtains were also 
accomplished by means of a small cord. 
Each night he had gone up-stairs early, and 
fixed ali the things necessary for frightening 
me. He had not the remotest idea that his 
father was on the watch the second night. 
The rest of my visit to Aunt Emily’s passed 
happily and pleasantly, Cephas being well 
cured of his mischievous propensities —at 
least so far as his cousin Alice was. con- 
cerned.” 

‘‘ Very good, Alice,’ said Mr. Johnson, * 
when the tale was finished; ‘‘ and let me 
add, when you are alarmed by strange sights 
or noises, instead of being frightened, if you 
will investigate the matter thoroughly, you 
will find some cause for them, and will laugh 
at your fears.”’ 
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A SEPTEMBER MENU. 





String Bean Soup. 
Mayonnaise of Salmon. 

‘Chickens Fried Whole. Boiled Green Corn. 
Baked Sweetbreads. Wine Sauce. 
Stuffed Tomatoes. 

Peach Pie with Cream. 


STRING BEAN Sovup.—A veal or chicken 
stock is the proper thing for this soup. Having 
made this, prepare the beans by pulling the 
fibres from a quart of string beans; cut them 
small and put over the fire in boiling water; add 
a pinch of baking soda; boil ten minutes; drain 
and return to the fire in boiling water with the 
addition of a quarter of a pound of salt pork. 
Boi] until very tender; drain and mash through 
a sieve; put a lump of butter in a saucepan; stir 
in two level tablespoonfuls of flour; cook for a 
moment; add a cupful of hot milk or cream, 
the string bean pulp freed from juice, and one 
quart and a pint of stock previously heated. 
Stir constantly for two minutes, to prevent cur- 
dling, and pour into the soup tureen over diée of 
fried bread. 


MAYONNAISE OF SALMON.—Boil two pounds 
of amiddle cut of salmop the day before, or at 
least a sufficient time before to allow it to get 
firm and cold. Decorate with hard-boiled eggs; 
cut in carpels cold boiled cauliflower blossoms 
and prawns, and cover thickly with a mayon- 
naise. In making this sauce during warm 
weather it is necessary to put the materials, and 
the bowl in which it is to be made, on ice for an 
hour or two before the operation begins. Put 
into a bowl the yolk of a fresh egg, with a pinch 
of salt, and stir it always in one direction with a 
box-wood spoon. When this issmoothly beaten, 
begin pouring in the oi] drop by drop; as soon as 
it gets thick add a few drops of vinegar and also 
of lemon juice; then continue with the oil in 
the same way. Each time that it becomes too 
thick, add a little vinegar. Finish the seasoning 
with red pepper, and salt to taste. 


CHICKENS FRIED WHOLE take some little 
judgment and culinary skill to prepare properly. 
They must be young and tender, but can be 
larger than those usually chosen for broiling. 
Prepare as for baking, but omit the stuffing; tie 
the wings and legs closely to the body, so as to 
make a sightly appearance; steam for half an 
hour over fast-boiling water; take out, flour 
‘them al] over, and fry a nice brown on both 


sides. Now put the chickens in a large tin pail; ; 


fit on the cover tightly; set in a pot of boiling 
water, which must be kept at a boiling heat for 
half an hour. Lay the chickens on a hot dish; 
thicken the gravy in the pail with a little flour; 
add a lump of butter, enough hot water to make 
a half pintof gravy, and a teaspoonful of minced 
parsley. Send to table in a boat. 


BoILED GREEN CoRN.—It may seem unnec- 
essary to give directions for so simple a process 
as boiling corn, but it is much better cooked as 
follows than in the ordinary manner. Pull off 
all the husks except the one next the corn; 
turn this down and pick off all the silk; replace | 
the thin husk; tie a thread about it to keep it in 
place; plunge into salted boiling water, and cook 
from twenty to thirty minutes, according to size 
and age. Pull off the husk, and send to table in 
a napkin. 


BAKED SWEETBREADS.—Boil the sweetbreads 
for ten minutes in water to which have been 
added a tablespoonful of vinegar, salt, parsley, 
and a small onion; take them out and place be- 
tween two plates until cold; roll in egg, then in 
breadcrumbs, and lay in a baking-pan. Pour 
over them a cup of any kind of stock or gravy, 
and two tablespoonfuls of melted butter, and 
bake for thirty minutes. The pan should be 
covered; lay them upon slices of buttered toast; 
strain the gravy; add a tablespoonful of mush- 
room catsup, and a small glass of wine; boil up, 
and pour over the sweetbreads. 


STUFFED TOMATOES.—Choose firm, medium 
sized tomatoes; cut a slice off the stem end and 
scrape out the pulp. Fry in butter a tablespoon- 
ful of minced onion; add the tomato pulp, and 
dry bread-crumbs enough to thicken it. Season 
highly, using a little cayenne pepper. Place the 
tomato shells in a narrow baking dish; fill them 
with the mixture, heaping them up a little; puta 
bit of butter on each, and bake for half an 
hour. 


PeEacH PIE with CREAM.—Line a pie-dish 
with good paste, and fill it with ripe peaches, 
pared and halved; strew these with sugar; lay 
on an upper crust lightly, buttering the edges. 
When the pie is done, lift the cover and pour in 
a cream made as follows: Heat to boiling one 
cup of rich milk; stir in a scant teaspoonful of 
cornstarch wet with cold milk, and a tablespoon- 
ful of sugar; remove from the fire, and add the 
whites of two eggs, well whipped. Let the 
cream get cold, but pour it into the pie while the 
latter is hot. Replace the crust, and set aside to 
cool. Eat fresh. 


FRIGID AND FoOAMY SMILES. 





DRINKS THAT REFRESH BUT DO NOT INTOXICATE. 





There are a great many pleasant hot weather 
drinks, that can be prepared at home, that 
will rival the tipples to be had at a bar-room 
or soda-fountain, without any of their un- 
pleasant and degrading consequences. A de- 
liciously cool drink is made by placing a table- 
spoonful of cracked ice in a tumbler with the 
juice of one lemon, or half a lemon and one 
lime, one tablespoonful of sugar; stir until well 
mixed, and pour upon this a bottle of plain soda 
that has been kept upon ice. Do not indulge in 
this while overheated. Soda nectar, if mixed 
with care, is by no means to be despised. Puta 
tablespoonful of crushed ice in a glass with the 
juice of one lemon, and three lumps of sugar 
that have been grated over the rind; fill up with 
ice-water, aud when well mixed stir in a very 
scant teaspoonful of carbonate of soda. Drink 
while the liquor is in an effervescing state. 

It is a popular but not well founded belief that 
temperance drinks mixed with egg are unpalat- 
able. Try a lemonade flip made as follows: 
Beat the freshest of eggs, with two teaspoonfuls 
of white sugar, for ten minutes, using patience, 
a good egg-whip, and a shallow bowl; pour on 
this, beating the while, three-fourths of a glass 
of unsweetened lemonade; put a little cracked 
ice in another glass, and toss back and forth 
several times. 

Cider fiip is also very good. Beat the egg as 
above, using less sugar; pour on it a bottle of 
cold, sweet cider; grate a little nutmeg on top, 
and you have a nutritious and tasteful beverage. 

A humorous little lady of my acquaintance 
says that her husband is very fond of milk punch 
without the punch, and makes it in this way: 
Beat an egg thoroughly with a little sugar; add 
to this two-thirds of a goblet of milk with a little 
pounded ice in it; cover with a shaker or larger 
goblet inverted, and shake up and down until the 
ice is nearly melted. Dust the top with grated 
nutmeg. In making drinks containing eggs, 
without any kind of spirits, they are certain to 
be distasteful unless the eggs are very fresh and 
very well beaten. 

A delightful temperance drink, and a great 
improvement on Russian tea, is made with one 
pint of cold green tea, one quart of ice water, one 
half pound of loaf sugar, the juice of six lemons, 
and half a pint of any kind of fruit juice. The 
sugar should be grated over the lemon rinds. 
This temperance punch is further improved by 
the addition of half a sliced pineapple covered 
with the sugar and bits of ice, and allowed to 
stand an hour before adding the other ingredients. 

Orgeat lemonade is made with half a wine 
glass of orgeat syrup, and the juice of half a 
lemon. Pour these into a tumbler one-third 


‘add five pounds of the best white sugar. 
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filled with cracked ice, fill up with water; shake 
well and ornament with berries. Seltzer and 
vichy lemonade are very refreshing, and easily 
and quickly made. Stir two small teaspoonfuls 
of granulated vichy or seltzer salts into a glass of 
well made lemonade that has been improved by 
the addition of a little lime juice, and drink be- 
fore the effervescence stops. 

By the addition’ of any of the various fruit 
syrups, many delicious drinks can be improvised. 
These syrups can be made at home. Simmer for 
fifteen minutes a quart of any kind of fruit juice 
with one pound of white sugar; add one anda 
half ounces of tartaric acid, and when cold bottle 
and cork tightly, and keep in a cool, dark place. 
It will not keep for more than two weeks unless 
a very little brandy be added. 

Raspberry vinegar will keep for years. Puta 
quantity of raspberries into a stone vessel] and 
mash them to a pulp. Add cider vinegar (be 
sure that you get the genuine article) enough to 
cover it well. Let this stand in the sun for 
twelve hours, and in a cool place over night. 
Stir up several times meanwhile. The next day 
strain and put in the jar as many fresh berries as 
you took out; pour the strained vinegar over 
them; mash and set in the sun all day. The 
next day strain a second time. To each quart of 
this juice add a pint of water, and for every three 
pints of this liquid (juice and water mingled), 
Put 
over a slow fire; heat very slowly, skimming as 
the scum rises, and as soon as it fairly boils take 
off and strain. Bottle while warm and seal the 
corks with wax. A gill of this added toa glass 
of ice water gives a most refreshing drink. 

A very superior ginger beer is made with five 
pounds of white sugar, half a pint of lemon juice, 
a quarter of a pound of honey, five ounces of 
bruised ginger, and four and a half gallons of 
water. Boil the ginger for half an hour in three 
quarts of the water; add the sugar, lemon juice, 
honey, and the rest of the water, and strain 
through a cloth. When cold add the white of an 
egg and a teaspoonful of essence of lemon. Let 
it stand four days and bottle. The honey gives 
it a peculiar softness, and from not being fer- 
mented with yeast, it is less violent in its action 
when opened. It will be fit for use in a week, 
and will keep for months. 





The Continental Times says: ‘“‘ As most disin- 
fectants have in themselves the disadvantage of 
giving rise to anything but pleasant odors, it is 
as well to know of some perfume which will 
overcome the discomfort arising from their use. 
Such a perfume is Edenia. A little of this ex- 
quisite scent soon converts the most mal-odorous 
room into a paradise. It is being consumed in 
enormous quantities at the present moment in 
France, where its exceptional merits have long 
been recognized by the beau monde.”’ 


CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


Putrine THINGS AWAY. 


THe MaN.—Man puts things out of the way 
whenever the necessity for so doing presents itself 
tohim. For example, he finds that his room is 
in a disorderly state. Too many pairs of boots 
make themselves painfully obvious; there are 
more discarded collars on the mantel than pro- 
priety would dictate; and the mixture of cigar 
ashes, clothes brushes, and gloves on his table 
has reached a stage of confusion which displeases 
him. He resolves to put things in order and put 
out of the way whatever is plainly adapted to the 
process. Accordingly he crowds the superfluous 
boots under the sofa, thrusts smaller articles of 
personal apparel into the drawers, empties the 
cigar ashes and bits of waste paper behind his 
desk, and thus quickly sets his room in order. 
Now the result of this process is eminently satis- 
factory. Not only has he put things out of the 
way, but he is in a position to find them again as 
soon as he wants them. The sofa stands faith- 
fully on guard over the boots, and he can at any 
time poke them out with a cane. The discarded 
collars, the gloves, the pipes and the various 
smal} articles thrown into the drawers remain 
there, and the ashes and waste paper could be 
exhumed from behind the desk, were any possible 
demand for them to arise. 

THE WomMAN.—Of course this masculine pro- 
cess of putting things vut of the way excites the 
derision of woman. She claims it is the worst 
form and last expression of disorder. To put 
things away, as the art is practised by women, is 
equivalent to concealing them more or less com- 
pletely. 

The desire to put things away amounts in most 
women toa passion. Curiously enough it is al- 
ways the things of other people—her husband or 
her children—that she puts away. Her own she 
wisely keeps where they are handy; and she re- 
sents the suggestion, no matter where they may 
be, that they can ever be regarded as objects out 
of place. All other things, on the other hand, 
are, in her opinion, always out of place, provided 
they are visible. Her chief object in life is to 
pat them away where no one can see them, and 
her greatest happiness is attained when she has 
put them away so securely that she herself can- 
not remember where they are. Booksand papers 
of a kind which a man is apt to need at any mo- 
ment are always put away by women of eager 
enthusiasm. Winter clothing is put away in 
spring with such success that the owner is con- 
vinced that it has been stolen. In short, there is 
nothing that woman will not gladly and effec- 
tually put away if it belongs exclusively to a 
man. 


Two JomnT-SNAKE TAILs.—There is a joint- 
snake. I know of no better name for it. I made 
it a study for twelve years. I can find but little 
said in our libraries pertaining to the reptile. 
The joint-snake is often three feet long, of dark 
brown color, with stripes of green and white, 
shading off to white underneath. I never saw 
one with black and white spotson it. The snake 
does not break on account of being hit with a 
stick. If you will gently place a stick on or near 
its head the moment it feels itself fast it throws 
itself into coils and breaks into pieces at joints 
and nowhere else. It breaks square across. On 
one piece are two cartilages or bones projecting 
an eighth of an inch in length and about the 
same distance apart. On the other piece that 
joined it there is a tendon of the same kind, that 
fits in between the other two pieces. If you 
place these two pieces together they remain to- 
gether and look like they had never been separ- 
ated. There is not one particle of blood con- 
nected with this process, all white and smooth 
except as mentioned above. I have repeatedly 
left the pieces where they broke, marked the 
spot, and, on returning after a few hours, could 
never find one of the pieces again. I never saw 
one after I let it go, with its tail off, either that 
season or any successive one. I never saw one 
whose tail was not about two-thirds of the length 
of its body. I never saw one in process of heal- 
ing, or in the profitable employment of restoring 
its tail by any method of growing or elongation. 

I have been familiar with the ‘‘joint,’’ or, as 
we call it here, the ‘‘hook-and-eye”’ snake since 
I was a boy. It is a snake of a brownish-yellow 
color, and grows to be about three feet long, but 
at any stage of its growth it can be unjointed or 
unhooked. It is fastened together by a hook-and- 
eye arrangement exactly like those used on ladies’ 
dresses. On one occasion while out taking a 
walk I saw a joint-snake crawling slowly along 
the top of a stone wall; taking my cane I gave it 
a smart jerk about the middle of the body, and it 
immediately unhooked into sixteen pieces, each 
about two inches long. Taking the head part 
and putting it in my hat for safe keeping, I 
gathered up the joints, and laying them along in 
a row in just the reverse order in which they 
came apart, with all the eyes in contact, and also 
the hook, I took the head part out of my hat and 
laid it alongside of the middle of the row of 
joints. It immediately began to move along the 
line, and without a moment’s hesitation backed 
up to the first joint, when a little snap was heard 
and the first joint was hooked on. It repeated 
the process, and in the course of sixty-five sec- 
onds by the watch it was again a complete snake. 
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150 MEALs FOR $1.00.—For an Infant. One 
of the reasons why people frequently try to get 
along without using prepared food for their babies, 
is the high cost of many of them. This objec- 
tion cannot be urged against Lactated Food. It 
is, in fact, a cheaper diet for infants than cow’s 
milk, when it is necessary to purchase the latter. 
By using the large size of Lactated Food, the in- 
fant’s food can be prepared at a cost of five cents 
per quart. A dollar box will furnish one hun- 
dred and fifty meals, or enough to last about one 
month. It is the safest food for infants, es- 
pecially during hot weather, and every mother 
that cannot nurse her child should give it a trial. 


Sold by druggists. 


SCENTING DANGER.—AlIl game animals rely 
upon both eyes, ears and nose to warn them of 
the approach of danger, but the amount of re- 
liance placed on each sense varies greatly in dif- 
ferent species. Those found out on the plains 
pay very little attention to what they hear; in- 
deed, in the open they can hardly be approached 
near enough to make of much account any ordi- 
nary amount of noise caused by the stalker, es- 
pecially as the latter is walking over little but 
grass and soft earth. The buffalo, whose shaggy 
frontilet of hair falls over his eyes and prevents 
his seeing at any great distance, depends mainly 
upon his exquisite sense of smell. The antelope, 
on the other hand, depends almost entirely upon 
his great bulging eyes and very little on his nose. 
His sight is many times as good as that of deer, 
both species of which, as well as elk, rely upon 
their sense of smell for their safety. The big 
horn has almost as keen eyesight as an antelope, 
while his ears and nose are as sensitive to sound 
and scent as those of an elk. 








AGE OF ANIMALS.—A bear rarely exceeds 
twenty years; a dog lives twenty years; a fox, 
fourteen or fifteen; lions are long-lived—Pompey 
lived to the age of seventy; the average of cats is 
fourteen years; squirrels and hares seven or eight 
years; rabbits seven. Elephants have been 
known to live to the great age of four hundred 
years. When Alexander the Great had conquer- 
ed Porus, King of India, he took a great elephant, 
which had fought very valiantly for the King, 
named him Ajax, dedicated him to the sun, and 
let him go, with this inscription: ‘‘ Alexander, 
the son of Juniper, has dedicated Ajax to the 
sun.’”’ This elephant was found three hundred 
and fifty-four yearsafter. Pigs have been known 
to live to the age of thirty years; the rhinoceros 
to twenty; a horse has been known to live to the 
age of sixty-two, but averages from twenty to 
twenty-five years; camels sometimes live to the 
age of one hundred years; stags are long-lived; 
sheep seldom exceed the age of ten; cows live 
fifteen years. Cuvier considers it probable that 
whales sometimes live tothe age of one thousand 
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years. Dolphins and porpoises attain the age of 
thirty. An eagle died at Vienna at the age of 
one hundred and four. Ravens have reached the 
age of one hundred. Swans have been known to 
live three hundred and sixty years. Pelicans are 
long-lived. A tortoise has been known to live to 
the age of one hundred and seven years. 





THE THING THAT REMAINS.—A great deal of 
time is spent in mourning over the things which 
are gone. Do we try as we ought to strengthen 
the things that remain? Much in every life, no 
matter what has faded and gone, is always left— 
much of blessing, of sweetness, of reason for 
thankfulness. Much in every home, however 
changed, still continues true and beautiful and 
tender. If we have given up some dear and 
precious things, dropped some treasures from our 
hands, let us not commit the folly of mourning 
for them in such a fashion that we alienate the 
love and cloud the happiness of those who are — 
still with us. A word to the wise is sufficient. 





A STRANGE ACCUMULATION.—Thomas Dick 
puts the hoarding of wealth in this etriking way: 

Suppose a man could lay up a stock of clothes 
and provisions sufficient to last him for 300 years, 
what would it avail him, since he can live at the 
most but from 70 to 100 years? Suppose he laid 
up in a store 70,000 pairs of shoes, to what end 
would it serve if he could only make use, during 
his whole life, of only the one-hundredth part of 
them? He would be in the same condition asa 
man who had 100 mansions purchased for his 
residence, but could occupy only one. How ridi- 
culous it would appear ff all that could be said of 
a man while yet he lived was simply this—that 
his whole life had been spent in collecting and 
laying up in a store-house 60,000 mahogany chairs 
which were never intended to be used for the far- 
niture apartments, or 70,000 pairs of trousers 
which were never to be worn! And where fs the 
difference, in point of rationality and utility, be- 
tween such absurd practices and hoarding thou- 
sands of guineas and bank notes which are never 
brought forth for the benefit of mankind. There 
is no conduct connected with the pursuits of hu- 
man beings that appears more absurd than such 
practices (however common) if examined by the 
dictates of reason. 





We invite the special attention of our readers 


to the new advertisement of the ‘‘ Mikado Hair 


Roll,”? made by the Weston & Wells Manufac- 
turing Company of Philadelphia. They have 
many advantages over articles generally used in 
arranging the hair. They are very light, being 
manufactured of fine wire, which also insures 
perfect cleanliness and the complete absence of 
dampness, which is so unpleasant and uncom- 
fortable. The ladies who are using these hair 
rolls are delighted with them, and the price 
brings them within the reach of all. 


RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


Send all communications for this Department to 


EDWIN R. Brieges, West Bethel, Oxford 
County, Maine. 

Answers to July Puzzles. 
1.—Picture. 2.—L-amia. 
3.—M-adrier. 4.—L-oaf. 
>.—M-arena. 6.—L-ammas. 
7.—L-envoy. 8.—Uncourteousness. 


9.—Unhappiness. 
11.—Therewithal. 
13.—Evil-minded. 
15.— 


10.—Thereupon. 
12.—Evitable. 

- 14—Evidential. 

16.—A RC 
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18.—Angle-s. 19.—Barbe-l. 


20.—Cape-l. 





33.—A Rhymed Numerical. 
Alto 5 was 1 to 9, 
Because his wife would dress so fine, 
But dared not at the act repine 
In his wife’s hearing, for he knew 
From sad experience, ’twould not do, 
And that he would the action rue; 
For she was 6 to 9 in strife, 
In scolds vocabulary rife, 
This termagant he called his wife. 

MAUDE. 





34.—A Pentagon. 
1. Aconsonant. 2. A fish. 3. A reptile. 4 
Thieves. 5. An oysternet. 6. To dispute. 7. 
To appear. CyriL DEANB. 


35.—A Double Acrostic. 
(Words of seven letters.) 

1. A buskin. 2. Want of sight. 3. Club 
formed. 4. A loss of the sense of smell. 56. A 
London prison. 6. Loss of memory. 7. The 
ant-lion. 

Primals.—A species of lynx. 








Finals.—A pale red color. MAUDE. 
Anagrams, . 
36.—Pa can sue. 37.—A blue lad. 
38.—Tut, pa let us. 39.—I let act. 
40.—I am not Al, sir. 41.—Rise, Norma, 
42.—Not a rail. 43.—Stray pet. 
44.—Dip ten more. 45.—Turn ye, all. 
46.—Soiled cat. 47.—Airy Ted. 
48.—Slot nails. 49.—No, stir not a 
farmer. 
MUFTI. 


50-51.— Diamonds. 

1. A letter. 2. A commander. 38. A small 
plate. 4. The squid. 5. Animated. 6. A wo- 
man of suspicious chastity. 7%. Cliffs. 8 A 
sort of cloth. 9. A letter. 

1. A letter. 2. An evil deity. 38. A nocturnal 
mammal. 4. A saddler. (Obs.) 5. Reptiles 
with scale armor. 6. Salts formed by the union 
of an acid with a base. 7. A kind of vessel. 8. 
certain coins. 9. A letter. MAUDE. 





Decapitations. 
52.—Behead a fish, and leave to waste away. 
53.—To upbraid, and leave to know. 
54.—A plant, and leave to engrave on copper. 
55.—A liquor, and leave to fall upon by vio- 
lence. ALEXANDER. 





Central Deletions. 
56.—Delete pains, and leave particles. 
57.—A cotton cloth from Bengal, and leave a 
leguminous plant. 
58.—To carry a burden, and leave to confine. 
59.—The white bear, and leave a mollusk. 
60.—A marine bird, and leave the lump fish. 
61.—Touching, and leave to meet. 
MAUDE. 





62.—A Charade. 

His name was one, for short, 
He was full of fun and sport, 

And at WHOLE he did excel; 
WHOLE’S ap art, as you will see, 
Or two if you will hear to me 
And three. Now if you will 
Just please to take a joke and try 
Your best, you very soon will spy 

The whole. Farewell. OTSEGO. 





Answers in two Monthe. 


Prizes. ‘ 

For the largest list of correct answers to this 
month’s puzzles, received before September 10th, 
we offer a semi-monthly paper for one year; and 
for the next best list, a brilliant novelette. 








Solvers. 

Answers to the May puzzles were re- 
ceived from Annette, Maude, Ann Eliza, Teddy, 
Katie Smith, Vinnie, J. D. L., Bert Rand, 
Black Hawk, Nicholas, Tellie Phone, Jack, 
Eulalie, Vixen, and Cora A. L. 





Prize- Winners. 
Teddy, New Haven, Conn., for the largest list 
of correct answers; Maude, St. Joseph, Mo., for 
the next best list. 


EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


GO SLOW. 
When yen a pair of bright eyes meet, 
‘Chat mate your heart in rapture beat, 


W hon one voice seems to you more sweet 
Than any other voice you know, 
Go slow, wy friend, go slow. 


For biightest eyes have oft betrayed, 
And swoetest voice of youth and maid 
The very lalsest thing has said, 

Aud the:eby wrought a deal of woe; 
Go slow, my friend, go slow. 


e 


When you’re convinced you are a poet, 
And, wishing all the world to know it, 
Call on some editor to show it, 

Your verses full of glow and blow, 

Go slow, my friend, go slow. 


For many a one has done the same, 

And thought to grasp the hand of Fame, 
And yet has never seen his name 

In print. And why? waste-baskets know; 
Go slow, my friend, go slow. 


The good old earth is never wrong. 
Each of her works takes just so long; 
Months pass before a happy throng 
Of daisies in the meadows grow. 

Go slow, my friend, go alow. 


And spring gives life to summer’s flowers, 
And summer's sun and summer’s showers 
Prepare the fruit for autumn bowers, 

And autumn frost brings winter snow ; 

Go slow, my friend, go slow. 





One day, as Zachariah Hodgson was going to 
his daily avocation after breakfast, he pur- 
chased a fine, large codfish and sent it home, 
with directions to his wife to have it cooked for 
dinner. As no particular mode of cooking it 
was prescribed, the good woman well knew that 
whether she boiled it or made it into chowder, 
her husband would scold her when he came 
home. 

But she resolved to please him, if possible, and 
therefore cooked portions of it in several differ- 
ent ways. She also, with some little difficulty, 
procured an amphibious animal from a brook 
back of the house, and plumped it into the pot. 
In due time her husband came home; some cov- 
ered dishes were placed on the table, and, with a 
frowning, fault-finding look, the moody man 
commenced the conversation :— 

‘‘ Well, wife, did you get the fish I bought ?” 

‘* Yes, my dear.’’ 

‘I should like to know how you have cooked it. 
I will bet anything that you have spoiled it for 
my eating. (Taking off the cover.) I thought 


so. What in creation possessed you to fry it? I 
would as lief eat a boiled frog.”’ 

‘‘Why, my dear, I thought you liked it best 
fried.”’ 

‘You didn’t think any such thing. 
know better. I never liked fried fish. 
didn’t you boil it?’ 

‘* My dear, the last time we had fresh fish, you 
know I boiled it, and you said you liked it best 
fried. But I have boiled some also.”’ 

So saying, she lifted a cover, and, lo! the 
shoulders of the cod, nicely boiled, were neatly 
deposited in a dish, a sight which would have 
made an epicnre rejoice, but which only added 
to the ill-nature of her husband. 

‘A pretty dish this!’ exclaimed he. ‘‘ Boiled 
fish! Chips and porridge! If you had not been 
one of the most stupid of womankind, you would 
have made it into a chowder.”’ 

‘‘ My dear,’’ said she, ‘‘I was resolved to please 
you. There is your favorite dish.” 

‘‘ Favorite dish, indeed!’’? grumbled the dis- 
comfited husband. ‘‘I dare say it is an unpal- 
atable, wishy-washy mess. I would rather have 
a boiled frog than the whole of it!”’ 

This was a common expression of his, and had 
been anticipated by his wife, who, as soon as the 
preference was expressed, uncovered a large dish 
near her husband, and there was a large bull- 
frog, of portentous dimensions and pugnacious 
aspect, stretched out at full length. Zachariah 
sprang from his chair, not a little frightened at 
the apparition. 

‘My dear,’’ said his wife, in a kind, entreating 
tone, ‘‘I hope you will, at length, be able to 
make a dinner.”’ 

Zachariah could not stand this. His surly 
mood was finally overcome, and he burst into a 
hearty laugh. He acknowledged that his wife 
was right, and he was wrong, and declared that 
she should never have occasion to read him 
such another lesson; and he was as good as his 
word. 


You 
Why 





Two Irishwomen were talking about the ex- 
travagance of a young man who spent a great 
deal of money every year in tobacco. One of 
them remarked that if he would stop smoking 
and save his money, he could, in time, buy a 
farm. . 

‘‘But I don’t believe,”’ said the other, “‘ that 
any money is ever saved by stopping smoking.” 

Her companion expressed her astonishment at 
such a remark, when the first speaker re- 
sumed :— 
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‘List, now, and I'll prove it to ye. You 
mind Mrs. Magruder’s two boys, Jim and Pat- 
rick ?”’ 

‘IT mind ’em well,’’ said she, ‘I mind both of 
’em well.’’ . 

‘Now, ye see, one day their mother was goin’ 
on to both of ’em about theirsmokin’. An’, says 
she, ‘ Boys,’ says she, ‘it’s a shame ye are spend- 
in’ so much of yer wages all for that nasty habit. 
It’s burnin’ money up, it is. It’s takin’ good, 
honest, hard-earned money, and turnin’ it into 
smoke and ashes, it is. Now think what ye 
might do with that same money. Ye might buy 
acalf, and a csif would come to be a cow; and 
ye might buy another calf, and so on, until ye 
could by-and-by make money enough to buy a 
farm—all just by savin’ the money that ye now 
spend in that nasty habit of smokin.’ 

‘‘¢ Well, Pat,’ says Jim, ‘what d’ye say ?’ 

“¢T’'m willin’,’ says Pat. 

“* Agreed,’ says Jim, and ‘agreed,’ said both 
of ’em, and they shook hands upon it. An’ thin 
they took out their pipes for one last smoke, and 
they talked it over. They bargained to take the 
money that they used to buy tobacco with, an’ 
buy acalf. An’ they did it. An’ it was as foine 
a calf as ever ye seed. An’ it grew up to bea 
cow. An’ what do you think? One night it 
jist took and died. An’ there went all the mon- 
ey they had saved. An’ so, ye see, it’s no good 
stoppin’ smokin’ an’ savin’ the money. No good 
at all, at all, Mrs. Moloney.’’ 

‘An’ begorra,’’ says Mrs. Moloney, ‘‘an’ I 
think so, too!”’ 





Stephen C—— was a jovial soul, and did not 
hesitate to play a trick on any one. Among his 
acquaintances was a young lady and a young 
man, both of whom stammered very badly, yet 
were not acquainted with each other’s defect. 

Bob F——, the young man alluded to, was 
quite sensitive; and to think that any one was 
making fun of his defect, made him frequently 
fly into a passion. It was Stephen’s fortune to 
meet both of them at a party, and he soon deter- 
mined on a joke. 

‘Miss Sue,’ said he, approaching his lady 
friend, ‘‘ may I have the pleasure of introducing 
you to one of my acquaintances, a worthy young 
gentleman ?’’ 

“ Cer-cer-certainly, sir.”’ 

Away he started for Bob F——. 

“* Bob, old fellow, here’s a nice girl I want to 
introduce to you. Come on.”’ 

“Does she taw-taw-talk ?”’ 

““Yes—like blazes.’’ 

So off they started, and soon approached the 
seat of the lady. Stephen introduced them, and 
immediately drew to one side that he might see 
how they would manage each other, when his 


ears were greeted with the fullowing conversa- 
tion :— ’ 
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‘How are you enjoy-enjoy-joying yourself 
th-th-this evening, miss ?”’ 

‘¢Th-th-thank you, pleasantly. But itis ra-ra- 
a-rather warm.”’ 

Bob’s brow contracted; but he restrained his 
feelings, and continued :— 

‘‘T pre-pr-r-r-presume you are acquainted with 
most of those pr-pr-r-present.”’ 

‘**'Ye-ye-y-e-s, s-i-r; with all, I be-be-be-be- 
lieve,” she said, smiling. 

But that smile ruined her forever in Bob’s es- 
timation; for hastily rising, he exclaimed :— 

‘‘By th-th-thunder! madam, if that is the 
w-w-way you make f-f-fun of a f-f-fellow’s infir- 
fir-firmities, you may to gr-gr-grass!”’ 

Stephen laughed immoderately all the time, 
aud was subsequently called to an account for the 
trick; but his good nature drove away all bad 
feelings. 





A pocket diary has been picked up in the 
street, and now is in the finder’s possession, 
awaiting its owner. Frum the following extracts 
it appears the loser was a ‘‘ medikkul man:’’ 

‘*Kase 23, Mary Ann Perkins, Bisnes, wash- 
woman. Sicknes in her hed. Fisik sum blue 
pils a soaperific; age 62. Ped me one dollar, 1 
qurater boges. Mind get good quarter, and mak 
her tak no fisik.’’ 

‘*Kase 231, Tummes Crinks, Bisnes, Nirish- 
man. Lives with Pady Molonoy whot keeps a 
dray. Sicknes, digg in ribs and two black eyes. 
Fisik to drink mixter twict a day of sasiperily 
bere and jollop, and fish ile, with asifidety to 
mak it taste fisiky. Rubed his face with kart 
grese liniment; 39 years of age. Drinked the 
mixter and wuddnt pay me bekauss it tasted 
nasty, but the mixterll work his innars, I 
reckon.”’ 

‘* Kase 231, Old Misses Boggs. Aint got no 
bisnes, but plenty of monney. Sickness awl a 
humbugg: Gav her sum of my celebrated ‘ Dip- 
seflorikon,’ which she said drank like cold teaa— 
wich it was too. Must put sumthink in it to 
mak her feel sik and bad. The old woman has 
got the roks.”’ 


—_—_—— 


Good old Deacon Adams, having occasion to 
spend a night at a hotel, was assigned a room in 
which there were three single beds, two of which 
already contained occupants. Soon after the 
light was extinguished, a man in one of the other 
beds began to snore so loudly as to prevent his 
falling asleep. The tumult increased as the 
night wore away, until it became absolutely fear- 
ful. Two or three hours after midnight the 
snorer turned himself in bed, gave a hideous 
groan, and became silent. The deacon had sup- 
posed the third gentleman asleep, until at this 
juncture he heard him exclaim :— 

‘* He’s dead, thank Heaven! He’s dead!’’ 
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The other afternoon a frog-catcher from the 
city came across two boot-blacks in camp on the 
river-bank near the light-house. The tent was 
composed of old coffee-sacks sewed together, and 
was just large enough to keep the sun off a spot 
three feet square. The lads were boiling pota- 
toes in an old wash-dish, and frying a very thin 
fish on a piece of sheet iron. They had an oyster 
can to drink out of, a bed made of weeds, and a 
dead cow was lying in the marsh not over a hun- 
dred feet away. 

‘‘What are we doin’ here?” indignantly re- 
plied one of the lads, when questioned. ‘‘ Why, 
we is out on Sur summer trip, and having the 
bulliest time in the world. The cocoanut is all 
gone, and the crackers eat up, but we’ve got fish 
and taters left, and you kin tell the boys in town 
that we shan’t come back till we’ve recuperated 
right up to a hundred and fifty pounds apiece. 
We ha’n’t on the Saratogy lay, we ha’n’t, but we 
are after real old solid comfort.”’ 


Jane wanted to go to the circus, and John 
wanted to go to the theatre. 

‘““We can go to the theatre any time,”’ she said, 
‘‘but the circus is here for only a week, and we 
have not always the chance of going to it.’’ 

‘Well, as you like,’’ said John, ‘‘but allow 
me to say this—I will not be responsible for th 
consequences.”’ 

‘“What consequences ?’’ asked Jane, in sur- 
prise. 

‘‘ These consequences,’ answered John, grave- 
ly: ‘‘Suppose one of the lions should break out 
of his cage while we were there, it’s all over with 
you 93. 

‘All over with me ?”’ 

**Certainly. The lions ain’t blind, are they ?’’ 


‘*N—no. But what has that got to do with 
me ?”’ 
‘Just this. If you look to me to be sweet 


enough to eat, how will you look to a raging, 
roaring, hungry lion? He will think you a de- 
licious morsel, and you are gone.”’ 

‘“‘ But, John, there will be other girls there be- 
sides me.’’ 

‘“‘T know it; but you will be the sweetest one 
there.’’ 

‘¢ Very well, John, dear; I think we'd better 
go to the theatre.’’ 





Down in Tuckahoe, there is a man named 
Simpson who has a flat roof on his house covered 
with tin. The roof got to» leaking badly a few 
weeks ago, and it happened to occur to Mr. 
Simpson that it would be a good thing to cover 
the whole surface with the material out of which 
concrete pavements are made. 

‘*So as to make her all tight and nice,’’ said 
Simpson. 

A man was accordingly engaged, and he cov- 
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ered the tin -with concrete to the depth of three 
or four inches. 

The curse of Tuckahoe is cats. In warm 
weather, millions of them assemble and hold rat- 
ification meetings and rehearsals and general 
synods out in the back yards and on the roofs. 
In Tuckahoe, last July, the heat was unusually 
intense, and Mr. Simpson was exceedingly an- 
noyed by the animated discussions of cats in the 
neighborhood. The more he ‘‘shooed”’ them, 
and flung old boots at them, the more they yelled. 
Night after night it continued to grow more ter- 
rific, and day after day Mrs. Simpson observed 
that the mysterious caterwauling continued dur 
ing all the hours of daylight. Simpson hadn’ta 
boot-jack, or a blacking-brush, or a rolling-pin or 
cologne bottle left to throw at them. 

At last, one moonlight night, the uproar got to 
be so outrageous that Simpson arose from his bed 
and determined to ascertain what in thunder all 
this growling meant, anyhow! It appeared to 
him that the noise came from the top of the 
house. He went up into the garret, and put his 
head out of the trap-door. There he found one 
hundred and ninety-six cats stuck fast knee- 
deep in the concrete, which had been softened by 
the heat. Some of them had been there four 
days. The minutethey caught sight of Simpson, 
the whole one hundred aud ninety-six doubled 
up their spines, ruffled their back hair, snaked 
their tails, and gave one wild, unearthly howl, 
which shocked Simpson’s nerves so much that he 
fell down the step-ladder on the head of Mrs. 
Simpson, who was standing below, dressed ina 
thing with a frill on it, and armed with a palm- 
leaf fan and a bed-siat, determined to protect 
Simpson to the death. The next day the con- 
crete was removed, and the cats were dug out. 

But you ought to have been present when 
Simpson interviewed the concrete man! There 
were only four rounds, and then Simpson got off 
the man’s prostrate body in order to let him go 
and hunt for some good hair restorative, and put 
a fresh oyster on his eye. 





Brown was invited to visit a town in the ex- 
treme rural districts, for the purpose of lecturing 
to the people on temperance. He arrived at his 
destination late in the evening, and was invited 
to the cottage of a farmer to partake of supper, 
previous to the display of his eloquence. 

The farmer had two sons, twenty to twenty- 
five years of age, and to them a temperance lec- 
turer appeared something more than an ordinary 
man. Brown had great difficulty in drawing 
them into conversation, but at length the ice 
was broken, and the following colloquy was the 
result :— 

‘‘T suppose you’ve both affixed your names to 
the pledge longago ?’’ queried our friend. 

‘¢ Which ?’’ 

‘‘T presume you are both temperance men, and 
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have pledged yourse)ves to abstain from the use 
of everything that intoxicates ?’’ 

‘‘The which, stranger ?”’ 

“You do not get the idea clearly. I was ex- 
pressing the Hope that you do not indulge in in- 
toxicating beverages.”’ 

é6 Eh ? 99 

‘That you do not indulge in the inebriating 
cup.”’ 

66 Sir ? 99 

Do either of you drink liquor ? That’s what 
I’m trying to get at.’’ 

‘Wal, stranger!’ exclaimed the eldest, “I 
didn’t know but ye was a talkin’ French jabber. 
Why didn’t ye ax the thing right out? Sam and 
me don’t drink no liquor to speak on, ’cept hay- 
in’ and harvist, and then we drink right smart. 
So does fayther and everybody round here. Ef 
ye talk French stuff in yer lecture, stranger, 
*twon’t du much good, I tell ye, for nobody won’t 
know a word wot yer means in this neck o’ tim- 
ber, sartin and sure.’’ 

Brown declared this to be the best lesson in 
rhetoric he ever received, and he made an unus- 
ual effort to adapt his words to the comprehen- 
sion of his hearers in that ‘neck o’ timber.” 
Other speakers may profit by the hint. 





“What is it that keeps you busy writing so 
late in your study every night?’’ asked Mrs. 
Yerger of her husband. 

“I am writing the history of my life, Mrs. 
Yerger.”’ 

““T suppose you mention me in it ?”’ 

“Oh, yes; I call you the sunshine of my ex- 
istence,”’ 

“Do I really throw so much sunshine into 
your daily life ?”’ 

“T refer to you as the sunshine of my exist- 
ence because you make it hot for me.”’ 

A rise in the thermometer occurred immediate- 
ly after the foregoing conversation. 

“T hope you will be home to dinner early to- 
night, Mr. Philbrick; we are going to have 
spring chicken,’’ said Mrs. Jarby, of Brooklyn, 
meeting Phil in the h-ll as he was going to the 
office. 

“Spring chicken, eh? All right; five o’clock, 
sharp,’’ replied Phil. 

Philbrick was on time. Miss Lulu bloomed 
out in a new cream-colored bunting dress with 
several extra kinks in it; the other boarders wore 
a wistful look. They hadn’t eaten any lunch in 
anticipation of the spring chicken, and Mrs. Jar- 
by was in her glory. 

The chicken was served, and the boarders 
were eagerly devouring it, when Mrs. Jarby hap- 
pened to notice Phil poking something on his 
plate. 

“T hope your chicken suits, Mr. Philbrick?”’ 
she asked, in her blandest tones. - 
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‘““Oh, yes. I had my doubts, Mrs. Jarby, 
when you told me this morning that you were 
going to have spring chicken, but I am glad to 
see that there is no joke about this one. You 
know the old joke about boarding-house spring 
chicken ? ”’ 

‘*Oh, yes, certainly. But I am sure, as you 
say, there can be no joke about this.’’ 

‘‘Are you a connoiseur of spring chickens, Mr. 
Philbrick ?’’ asked the lady from Boston. 

*‘Oh, not at all.’’ 

‘* How did you recognize the difference ? ”’ 

‘Oh, I found the spring!’’ and Phil held up 
to view a twisted hairpin. 





One midsummer’s day in the long ago a good 
old man named Abdul El Kerum, noted for his 
kind heart and gentle ways, bought a watermelon 
as he was going home to dinner. It was the first 
watermelor he had seen in twelve months, and 
one couldn’t blame him for licking his gentle 
chops as in imagination he devoured the red- 
colored fruit. He thumped on the melon and it 
thumped Al. He pressed it with his knee, and 
the dull ‘‘c-rack!’’ proved aripenessthere. The 
grocer said it was O. K., the boys around said 
they bet it was, and the good Abdul E} Kerum 
handed over the cash and bore the melon home 
in triumph. Laborers gazed on his burden and 
sighed; servant girls leaning over gates wished 
they worked in his kitchen; middle-aged spinsters 
sadly remembered how they fooled themselves 
when they refused his escort home from spelling- 
school. 

‘* Prepare your mouth fora delicious feast, and 
after dinner we’ll walk down and buy that camel’s 
hair shawl,’’ he said to his wife as he entered 
the house. 

It wasn’t much of a dinner. The good Abdul 
El] Kerum didn’t believe in pie and cake and 
puddings and lamb-chops, and perhaps he couldn’t 
have had them if he had believed with all his 
might. 

‘* Now the next thing will be something else,’’ 
remarked Abdul, as he pushed his plate aside 
and pulled the melon towards him. ‘‘We can 
never be thankful enough that Nature has pro 
vided such delicacies for the palates of men.’’ 

The knife sank out of sight below the green 
rind, and the melon fell apart. It wasn’t a red 
core. It wasn’t the hundredth part as rosy as 
the face of Abdul El’ Kerum. It lacked about 
twenty-five days of maturity, and the price, 
‘* being it is you,” was fifty cents. 

‘*Sold!’’ whispered the wife, as she buttered 
another ear of corn. 

‘‘That’s my reward for following your sugges- 
tions!’ he exclaimed, banging one of the halves 
against a door. 

‘* What suggestions ?”’ 

‘*Why, didn’t you say this morning that I'd 
better bring home a watermelon ?”’ 
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' **No sir! I didn’t know there was one in mar- 
ket!”’ 

‘### #1!!!’ he shouted. 

‘#e#*!!!? she screamed. 

It isan awful thing to realize that there are 
husbands in this world whothrow potatoes across 
the table, and that there are wives who grab 
their husbands by the hair and jam them into a 
corner and bump their head against the wall. 

‘* Melons,’’ said the good Abdul El Kerum, as 
he got aboard a street-car, ‘‘melons are good 
enough in their way, but I relish crab apples 
above all else. Have you seen any this year ?”’ 





When the ‘‘ Alabama’”’ chucked that big shell 
into the sternpost of the ‘‘ Kearsarge,’’ Mat Mar- 
shall, signal quartermaster of the U. S. craft, 
being aft, and hearing the thud of the great iron 
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globe as it whelted into the solid oak, looked 
over the stern to see what was hit. Espying the 
shell half buried in the wood, and the fuse still 
ablaze, away he went to Captain Winslow, and 
reported :— 

‘‘That picaroon chap’s been plantin’ one of 
his secesh nuts right slap in the starnpost, sir!” 

‘‘ Never mind it, my man,” replied the intrepid 
commander, just as cool as if he had been run- 
ning down channel under five-knot steam— 
‘“never mind his Alabama seed, quartermaster; 
they’!] never grow in Kearsarge soil.”’ 

‘“No, sir; but the fuse is burnin’, and if the 
old thing pops off, I guess there won’t be no 
Kearsarge soil left for anything to grow in!” 

‘Likely enough, my man; but let us drive the 
drops into the rascal, and have the pleasure of 
seeing him go down before we go up !”’ 
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AFTER THE WEDDING. - 


BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 


CHAPTER XV. 


EADER, did you ever notice the con- 
duct of one of the very fiercest of 
those who shout for equality, when an aris- 
tocrat is to the fore? Did you ever observe 
that those who make the most blustering 
outcry that they are as good as anybody, if 


not better, and that they do not believe in - 


privileged classes, not they! when a man or 
& woman with a title appears, how their 
back-bones droop? It was thus with our 
dear fellow-countrymen and country-women 
when the Kellers were expected. People 
who had talked loftily of the ‘‘ corrupt aris- 
tocracy’’ of Europe, and announced on 
every occasion their resolution to put it 
down if possible, laid the subject aside for 
the nonce, and began nervously to put 
themselves and their houses in order sor the 
advent of this titled gentleman who had es- 
poused, or would espouse, Mrs. Carrington. 
All who had the slightest claim on the fami- 
ly, now made haste to propitiate the present 
members of it, and secure some small foot- 
hold in their good graces, and a prospect of 
being allowed to take the hand of madame 
and her husband. Of course, these were 
the persons who hoped for, or expected 
notice. But, also of course, all the hope- 
less ones were more bitter than ever. 

Mrs. Blake was in her element. She was 
a star of the first magnitude, and full of 
business, if the reader will excuse the con- 
fusion of images. Stars have business after 
all. The house was repaired, and re-named 
Woodbine Villa, the;woodbines;having flour- 


ished lately, and being the most noticeable 
feature of the place. A new saloon was 
built on, purposely for the expected recep- 
tions and party, a large and lofty room, with 
a@ supper-room of the same size underneath 
it, and dressing-rooms above, the whole ele- 
gantly, though rather cheaply furnished. 
This wing was of wood, but the walls were 
stone-colored, balconied, and draped with 
vines, and, altogether, added quite an im- 
posing feature to the mansion, and gave it a 
decidedly romantic and feudal appearance. 
The gardens were improved, the gate and 
the stone wall re-modeled and mended, the 
whole house, except the new part, furnished 
with straw matting, wicker, and plain mus- 
lin, neat and chaste, like countess somebody’s 
chateau, that Mrs. Carrington had visited in 
France. Tradesmen promised to loan plate, 
and Messrs. Bat & White privately agreed 
with Mrs. Blake that they would furnish her 
with three different sets of jewelry, to be 
worn by her three times each, for so much, 
and nobody to be the wiser. Moreover, 
horrid, old, grumpy Mrs. Bailey Jones, the 
foreign sea-captain’s widow, who was as 
common as salt, and as coarse as hominy, 
was induced to open her stores of hoarded 
finery, and lend Mrs. Blake two magnificent 
crape shawls, which she could drape into 
some sort of dinner or evening dress, but 
which she was to crush or spot or stain at 
her peril, and a pair of camel’s-hair shawls, 
which had never seen the light on anybody’s 
back, but which made Mrs. Blake’s mouth 
water to look at. These two shawls, a black 
ground and a pale-blue, as fine as fine could 
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be, and put together in that dear, botchy 
way which is characteristic of eastern work, 
with such lovely rough backs, and such sweet 
bungles in matching, and such adorable 
seams where no seams should be, and such 
ingenuous leaving off of fringe just where 
fringe would naturally be most expected— 
these two exquisite articles, worth three 
thousand dollars at the least, Mrs. Blake was 
to air on afew extra occasions. In return, 
Mrs. Jones was to be introduced to the 
baron, was to talk to him as much as she 
chose, be invited to dinner and to the recep- 
tion, and in fine, be invariably of the com- 
pany whenever any of the finery saw the 
light. Two new carriages and a pair of 
horses were engaged for the season. It was 
all very delightful. 

“But what to do with Mabel!’’ Mrs. 
Blake moaned in distress. ‘ Just now, of 
all times, for her to be sick! I want to be 
with her all the time, and I cannot. Be- 
sides, I really don’t know what to make of 
her. She says that she isn’t sick, yet there 
she lies, day after day, and cannot be got 
out. She hasn’t been the same since her 
babe was born. I shall be glad when mamma 
comes home, on her account more than on 
any other. One thing comforts me though, 
she is taken good care of. Nothing is left 
undone by Arthur or Mrs. Leslie.” 

It was true that Mabel had great attention 
from her husband and Mrs. Leslie, and, also, 
from other friends. Not a day passed that 
some one did not come to see her, bring her 
fruit or flowers, or try to coax her out to 
drive. 

But she paid little attention to them. She 
seemed to want only to be let alone. She 
was dull and tired all the time, too dull to 
resist or resent anything. The only sign of 
emotion she showed was when her husband 
came to her sofa or bedside. Then she 
would look up at him eagerly, flush and 
smile when he kissed her, and cling to his 
hand. When he was gone she would weep 
a little, quietly; then, with her eyes fixed on 
her child, drop asleep. Indeed, she slept 
half the time. When Mrs. Leslie came to 
her she showed no signs of anger or dislike. 
She sometimes seemed even pleased to see 
her. Miss Granger remarked that, and was 
puzzled by it; Miss Morgan saw it, and was 
provoked. 

‘¢ Mabel would rather have that Leslie 
woman by her than have any of her own 
family,” the young lady complained. ‘‘When 
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I go there, and find her in the room, Mabel 
never seems half glad to see me. She will 
lie and look after Mrs. Leslie as she leaves 
the room, that is, if she has the grace to 
leave, as though she longed to have her 
stay.”’ 

‘But, you know, Mrs. Leslie is in the 
house, and has the opportunity to do a great 
many little services for Mabel,’’ Mrs. Blake 
said; ‘so, of course, the poor child is grate- 
ful.”’ 

‘¢ Yes, she brings her little messes that she 
says she cooks herself. I don’t believe her! 
and she tells how much Arthur loves his 
wife, and how anxious he is about her,” 
Miss Morgan said scornfully. ‘‘ I wouldn't 
thank any outsider to tell me how much my 
husband thought of me. If any person 
should attempt it, especially a person in her 
rank of life, I should treat her very haughtily. 
I should ask her if she supposed I was not 
aware of the state of my husband’s feel- 
ings ? ”” 

‘¢' You and Mabel are different, you know,” 
Mrs. Blake remarked, rather significantly. 
The Carringtons had the habit of standing 
by each other, and did not allow any outsider, 
however nearly connected, to criticise one of 
the family with impunity. 

‘You know I love Mab dearly,” Miss 
Morgan made haste to say, seeing the slight 
cloud. ‘I wouldn’t let a stranger find fault 
with her. But, between ourselves, I don’t 
see why I mayn’t scold a little, especially 
when the family dignity is concerned; and I 
will persist that she honors that woman too 
much. Are you going to invite her to the 
reception ? ” 

‘‘'Why, Clara!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Blake, 
looking at the speaker in reproachful amaze- 
ment. ‘‘ What a question! ”’ 

‘< You see if Mab doesn’t ask you to!” the 
young lady retorted; then dropped the sub- 
ject, and began suggesting decorations for 
the rooms. 

Miss Granger came in shortly, to ask after 
Mabel, and, hearing all the news there was 
to tell, sat perfectly silent awhile, looking 
down, thinking intently. 

‘¢ What doctor does she have ?”’ she asked, 
presently. 

They told her. ‘He is our old family phy- 
sician,’’? Mrs. Blake said, ‘‘ and has always 
thought a good deal of Mabel. But she 
doesn’t seem to want him, or any one.” 

«Ts he skillful??? Miss Granger asked. 

‘¢ My dear, he is one of the best doctors 
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in the city,’? Mrs. Blake said, with some 
state. 

Miss Granger said no more, but soon after 
took her leave. ‘* Drive to Doctor Blank’s, 
No. 1 C—— Street,’’ she ordered. ‘‘ And 
drive quickly.”’ 

It seemed to her that the horses crept, 
though when they were drawn up in front of 
the doctor’s they were white with foam. She 
sprang out, without waiting for assistance, 
and ranup thesteps. Doctor Blank himself 
opcnued the door for her. 

‘“T’m so glad to find you in, doctor! ’’ she 
exclaimed. ‘‘I want to see you alone, and 
at once. My business is of importance.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


OCTOR BLANK usually looked in on 

Mabel about ten o’clock every morn- 

ing, though she constantly told him that she 

was not sick, and did not need attendance. 

Mrs. Blake told him to go, and Mr. Carr did 
not object; so he went. 

‘‘Of course I shall not come, if you tell 
me to stay away,” he said. ‘‘ But if you ob- 
ject merely because you are not sick enough, 
I shall still come.” 

But on the day of Miss Granger’s visit to 
him, the doctor went in a second time, ap- 
pearing quite unexpectedly just before sun- 
set. He found Mabel sitting up in bed, with 
a pile of pillows behind her back to support 
her, and Mrs. Leslie standing beside her, 
feeding her from a bowl. She set it down 
immediately when he appeared, and stood 
with her back to him for a moment, arrang- 
ing Mabel’s pillows, before turning to smile 
her greeting. 

‘‘ What has she been eating ?”’ the doctor 
asked, going straight to the bedside, and 
glancing into the bowl, which was empty. 

‘*Some oysters, doctor,’? Mabel said. 
‘* They were very nice.”’ 

She looked quite bright, just then, and 
smiled slightly, as she settled back on her 
pillows. 

Mrs. Leslie made herself busy, arranging 
the bed with deft and delicate hands, placed 
a bouquet of flowers on the little stand at 
the bed-side, smoothed Mabel’s hair, and 
gave her cheek a little caressing pat at the 
same time, and seemed inclined to stay in 
the room. The doctor took a seat close to 
the pillow, and while chatting lightly with 
Mabel, watched her attendant. He marked 
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her form and motions, slim and slippery asa 
serpent’s, her profuse, lustrous hair, strong 
and straight, her thin lips, with their ready 
smile, more in the muscles than in the ex- 
pression of the eyes or lips themselves, her 
watchful, plittering eyes, which he could see 
in a gleaming line, even when the lids were 
cast down. 

Presently he stopped talking, and looked 
at her in such a way as she could not misun- 
derstand. He wanted her to go. 

‘¢ Now, is there anything else I can do for 
you, my dear ?”’ she asked in honeyed tones, 
going to bend over Mabel. | 

‘¢ No, nothing, thank you!’’ Mabel said, 
shrinking a little. 

The movement, slight as it was, did not 
escape the doctor’s eye. 

‘¢ But you need not go,’ Mabel added. 

‘¢ Oh! I thought the doctor might want to 
talk to you,’? Mrs. Leslie said, glancing at 
him with an inquiring look. 

‘*T do,” he replied with decision, but smil- 
ingly. ‘‘I am going to give her a severe 
scolding. I think her a hypochondriac; but, 
of course, I don’t want to tell her so before 
witnesses.”’ 

Mrs. Leslie laughed lightly. ‘‘ I wouldn’t 
hear you call her so for the world,’’ she said; 
and, taking the bow! from the table, sailed 
serenely from the room. 

The doctor’s eye had been on the bowl, 
and he put his under lip out a little as she 
took it. Indeed, he had at that moment a 
little vial in his pocket, intended to hold a 
sample of any food or drink he might find in 
the room. He said nothing, however, only 
looked after Mrs. Leslie till she had left the 
room, and, finding that, by a peculiar way of 
holding the knob so that it could not turn 
till the right moment, she had shut the door 
hard, yet left it a little ajar. He got up and 
shut it after her. Then he went back to the 
bedside, and found Mabel looking intently at 
him. She had evidently been struck with 
his manner and was expecting something. 
Her face began to burn with a nervous color 
as he again took his seat beside her, and her 
brows to draw and show the lines between 
them. 

The doctor drew his chair close to her 
side, and taking her hand in his looked at 
her kindly. 

*¢ My dear child,’’ he said, ‘‘ I think I have 
known you as long as anybody besides your 
mother, and you have always found me a 
friend, haven’t you?” 
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‘'Yes!’’ faltered Mabel nervously, with- 
out raising her eyes. The hand he held was 
hot and tremulous. 

‘* Have confidence in me now, my dear, 
and do as I advise,’? he went on in a quiet 
and firm voice. ‘‘ Your disease is more of 
the mind than the body, and yet it is of the 
body, too. The place for you is with your 
family. Go there at once, and I am sure 
you will be better. There will be your 
mother and sisters with you constantly, and 
it will seem like old times again. They can 
see to you better than any one else can, and 
do a thousand little services for you. Will 
you go? I will make all arrangements for 
you.” 

‘*T cannot leave*my husband,”’ Mabel said 
quickly. 

She seemed like one who was gathering 
strength for a battle. He could see that she 
was determined not to go, yet that the sub- 
ject was not new to her, and was not unex- 
pected even from‘him. 

‘¢ But your husband will go with you when 
he finds that it is for your health,’ the doc- 
tor urged, gently smoothing her hands and 
hair, to allay the excitement which the sub- 
ject caused her. 

‘¢ Te will not! ’’ she exclaimed. 

‘* Let me tryjif hetwill not,’’ was the reply. 
“* Let me speak to him about it.”’ 

‘Qh, don’t!’ she implored, with a fright- 
ened air. ‘‘ He will think that I asked you 
to, and be angry with me. He is very kind,” 
she added suddenly, as if thinking she had 
said too much, ‘‘but I don’t want him to get 
vexed with me.”’ 

Doctor Blank stopped and_ considered 
awhile, still continuing those soothing passes. 
Miss Granger was right, then, in one at 
least of her surmises. He could not pursue 
the business on this tack. He would have 
to make a more urgent appeal. 

‘¢ Suppose, my child, that your life depend- 
ed on your going home! ”’ he said. 

‘*T should die if I were separated from my 
husband,”’ she cried out. ‘‘I could not bear 
it. It is strange, doctor, I don’t understand 
it, but it seems to me that I only live when 
Iam nearhim. Do you know, the thought 
that for days I should not sce him, or hear 
him speak, or know what he was doing, 
makes the whole world turn black to me. 
Instead of getting better there, you see that 
I should grow worse.” 

‘* But, Mabel, would it not be better to go, 
even if he would not, and so be separated 
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from him a little while, than to die and 
leave him forever ? ”’ 

She raised her large eyes, dilated with fear 
‘““Do you think I am going to die?” she 
asked. 

*¢ You will if you stay here,’ he answered. 

She looked away, and seemed to be trying 
to understand his meaning, but unwilling to 
ask it. 

He clasped her hand close, and after 
glancing at the door to be sure that it was 
still closed, whispered: ‘‘ Mabel, haven’t you 
an enemy in the house ? ”’ 

Instantly her eyes flashed up to his, and 
her lips parted, but she said not a word. 

‘‘ Tsn’t there one here who has an interest 
in your death ?” he asked. 

Still she gazed at him, drinking in his 
meaning, but too full of horror to speak. 

‘¢One who would not scruple at any means 
to get you outzof the way ?”’ he pursued. 

She started up in the bed, gasping for 
breath. 

‘6 don’t--I can’t believe it!’ she said, in 
a voice so faint that it was hardly audible. 

He soothed her, and made her lean back 
again on her pillows. ‘‘ Try to be calm,” he 
said. ‘* Use some self-control. It will never 
do for you to appear agitated. You must 
learn to control yourself, Mabel.” 

A ghastly smile flickered over her lips. 
‘¢T am not naturally very calm, doctor,”’ she 
said quietly, ‘‘ but you mistake if you think 
I have no self-control. If you knew all, you 
would say differently. Butno matter. See, 
I am calm now. What do you want to tell 
me ?”? 

The change in her manner was surprising 
and painful. He saw that she had, indeed, 
great self-control, that she could suppress 


‘words and actions, but that her looks were 


not under her own control. 

He glanced again at the door, then said io 
a low whisper:— 

‘‘For some time your case has puzzled 
me. I have thought that you have every 
appearance of a person who is being slowly 
poisoned; but I could not imagine how that 
could be, till I suspected a certain person of 
being an enemy to you, and then watched 
her. How often does she bring you your 
food ?”? 

‘‘She always prepares it, and nearly al- 
ways brings it,’’ Mabel said. 

‘¢ Do you observe any particular effect after 
it?’ was the next question. 

‘*T am always easier after eating,”’ she re 
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plied. ‘*I have noticed that. It is for that 
reason that I am glad when she brings me 
anything. But I feel bad after a while.” 

‘¢ Will you go home now ?”’ he asked. 

Mabel considered again. Something new 
seemed to be roused in her, something uot 
weakening, but strengthening. If this was 
true, not for one instant would she suspect 
her husband. The woman had got a strange 
and baleful power over him, but she could 
not drive him to that. Indeed, it seemed to 
Mabel that such an attempt proved that Mrs. 
Leslie knew that her own power was gone, 
and that of the wife’s secure, and that it was 
a desperate attempt to put the obstacle out 
of the way. Her thoughts flew swiftly over 
all the possibilities. What surer way to cure 
her husband entirely of his infatuation than 
to prove plainly to him the vile character of 
the woman whom he preferred to his wife. 

““T would go if I were once made sure,’’ 
she said quickly, the conclusion once reached. 

‘“Would you venture to stay and get 
proofs ? ’’ he asked in surprise. 

“I would,” she said firmly, ‘if there were 
any way of getting them.” 

‘““There is a way, if you can be calm and 
courageous enough to take it,’? he replied. 
‘* Act as though you had heard nothing, and 
let her bring your food just as usual. Keep 
this little bottle under your pillow, and when 
you get a chance, pour it full-‘of whatever 
she brings, and give it tome when I come in 
the morning. Excuse yourself from eating 
any. Tell her to set the dish down, and 
then send her away on some errand. Let 
her think that you have eaten a little, but 
don’t want anymore. Here are some grapes 
I brought you,” taking a package from his 
capacious pocket. ‘‘ Keep them by you to 


prevent yourself from being faint. Will 
you do this bravely ?”’ 
‘“*T will,’? Mabel replied. ‘‘ But come 


early, doctor.”’ 

_ “Curse him!” muttered Mrs. Leslie, 
watching him down the steps. ‘‘He weuldn’t 
Jet me hear what he had to say, and he 
secured the door after me. I'll find it out, 
though.”’ 

She had tried listening at the door, but his 
low tones had baffled her. 

She went up-stairs immediately, smoothed 
her face, and entered the room. Mabel was 
lying quietly, with her eyes closed. 

‘80 you have got your scolding,’ Mrs. 
Leslie said brightly. ‘‘1 hope you’re no 
worse for it.”’ 
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‘‘ I’m afraid Iam,” was the weary reply. 
“*T don’t feel at all well. Baby has been 
worrying, too. I think Anna gave her too 
much supper.”’ 

Mrs. Leslie caressed the child, that lay in 
her crib within reach of her mother’s hand. 
“‘ She’s such a little pig,” she said, laughing. 
‘¢ She eats all before her. You are fortunate, 
Mrs. Carr, in not having a sickly child. It 
would be a great trial to you now.”’ 

‘¢So it would! ’? Mabel responded languid- 
ly; and added in her own mind: ‘ At least, 
you have spared my child! ”’ 

There was silence a little while, Mrs. Les- 
lie waiting for Mabel to speak, thinking that 
silence was more likely to draw her secret 
out than questions would be, and while she 
waited she twisted the baby’s rings of shin- 
ing hair round her fingers, and laid them, 
one by one, on its waxen forehead. “I 
should have been better if I had had a child 
of my own,”’ she said pathetically. 

‘¢T wonder how many you have murdered!” 
Mabel thought, and shivered. 

‘¢Won’t you have some of those grapes 
the doctor brouzht me ?”’ she asked aloud. 

Mrs. Leslie took one or two, sucked the 
pulp out of the skins, and asked carelessly: 
‘¢ What are you going to have for vour sup- 
per?” 

Mabel hesitated, as any difficult invalid 
might. ‘‘I can’t think of a thing 1 want,” 
she said, ‘‘unless it is sleep. If there is 
anything for supper that you think would do 
for me, Mr. Carr may bring it up.” 

Arthur Carr came presently, and went at 
once to his wife, inquiring how she was. He 
glanced coldly at Mrs. Leslie, who immedi- 
ately left the room, and when she was gone 
he leaned over the babe’s crib and kissed its 
soft cheek. ‘‘ It’s a rousing baby,”’ he said, 
‘¢T believe it weighs half as much as you do, 
Mabel.”’ 

How her heart ached with doubting joy as 
he sat there and talked with her. 

Presently he went down to supper, and 
soon after that was over, Mrs. Leslie came 
in with a little tray in her hand, daintily set 
out with snowy napkin, painted china, and 
beautiful silver. 

‘‘T have made something which you are 
sure to like, since you are fond of cream- 
toast,’’? she said in her most charming man- 
ner. ‘It isa soup made just like the dip, 
and of pure cream. It is very nice, I think. 
Taste it!” 

Mabel raised herself calmly, and tasted the 
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dish without shrinking. After all she had 
taken at that woman’s hands, one sip wasn’t 
going to kill her. Besides, her husband 
was by, and she felt his presence some pro- 
tection. 

‘“Tt is nice,’ she said coolly. ‘* Let it 
stand now, I will eat some by and by. I will 
eat some of the grapes first.”’ 

Mrs. Leslie lingered, and tried to busy her- 
self, in order to stay. But Mabel did not 
speak to her, and Arthur Carr, reading his 
newspaper by the crib, did not look up. She 
had to go. 

No sooner had the door closed than Mabel 
took the bottle from under her pillow, and 
drew the tray toward her. Her husband’s 
face was turned away partly, and there was 
no danger from him, Whether any one else 
could see, through crack or keyhole, she did 
not stop to think, but hurriedly filled the 
little wide-topped bottle, stopped it tightly, 
and hid it under her pillow again. Then, 
bathed in perspiration, she sank back on her 
pillows. 

Fora while she was faint with excitement; 
but presently that began to give way to a 
feeling of uncontrollable drowsiness. The 
light pointed long rays at her as she looked, 
the form of her husband grew dim and wav- 
ering, a cloud seemed to settle over every- 
thing. Yet the coming of this sleep, in 
spite of her former terror, and though she 
made some effort to keep awake, was sweet. 
So easy, so painless, so calm, it seemed as if 
she were sinking into a dream of delight. 
But hearing and sense of touch remained 
acute when sight failed, and while she lay 
with her eyclids sealed, as though they would 
never open again, the ticking of the clock 
sounded loud and distinct, and she felt the 
very threads in the linen pillow-case her 
hand rested on. Then gradually these grew 
indistinct and she slept. 

And yet through that sleep there seemed 
to remain fora while a sort of consciousness. 
It might be only for an instant, it might 
have been fur hours. It might be all a 
dream. But it did not trouble her. What- 
ever happened she viewed with a profound 
and peaceful calm, as though she had drunk 
of the waters of Lethe, and was no longer 
moved by things of earth. Was it a dream 
that the door softly opened, and some one 
came in, or went out? Was it a dream that 
she heard, or rather felt,a step approach her, 
felt a breath on her cheek, felt a hand slip 
under her pillow ? 
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It seemed only a few minutes till she 
awoke, yet the sun was shining in at her 
windows, and glancing at the clock she saw 
that the hour was nine. The tray had been 
removed from the bedside, and the baby’s 
crib was empty. It was little Maud’s time 
to be taken out for an airing. 

Mabel moved, but felt stiff and faint, Her 

head was aching and her mouth dry. She 
recollected, and pushed her hand up under 
her pillow. There was no bottle there, She 
lay as still as possible, with her eyes shut, 
and searched with her hand for the bottle. 
It was not there! 
_ She lay a moment, faint with weakness 
and terror. Mrs. Leslie had seen her some 
way, and had taken away the witness of her 
crime. While she lay there trembling there 
was alight tap that she well knew at the 
door. She quieted herself and pretended 
sleep. The door was softly opened, then a 
pause, a step crept across the carpet, then, 
again a pause, during which Mabel’s heart 
knocked loudly, and only a deathly faintness 
prevented her from screaming outright. 
Then she felt something pushed softly under 
her pillow. She lay and waited and listened, 
but heard no sound. It seemed an eternity. 
She could bear it no longer, but moaned, as 
if just awaking, turned over, and opened her 
eyes. No one was there. The door was 
closed, and there was no one in sight. She 
slipped her hand under the pillow, and felt 
the bottle just where it had been left the 
minute before. 

Ann, the chamber-girl, came up with her 
breakfast that morning, saying that Mrs. 
Leslie was in bed with a headache, and had 
not yet risen. Mabel drank her coffee with- 
out fear. For this time, doubtless, her food 
would be safe. 

Half an hour after the doctor came. But 
meantime she had formed a new plan. Ex- 
posure for Mrs. Leslie was exposure for her 
husband. She would go home and save her 
life, and try to do without her husband till 
her mother should come. Then she felt, 
someway, everything would be right. But 
she would make one effort more with Arthur. 
It was of no use to urge or to reason with 
her. Gentle and yielding as she was on all 
points, on this she was inflexible. 

‘¢ ‘Very well,’’ the doctor said, almost im- 
patiently, after having heard the whole 
story, and examined the bottle. ‘‘ You will, 
I see, have your own way, and I can’t help 
it. You say this neither looks nor taste 
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like that flour soup that you had last night. 
Of course there is nothing in it. I shall 
examine it, but it will be a waste of time. 
I will tell you this, however. If you stay in 
this house another night, I shall say to Mr. 
Carr and Mrs. Blake that your symptoms 
are those of slow poison. I have no right to 
tell anything that you have confided to me, 
but what I know of myself, I shall no longer 
conceal.”” ‘ 

And the doctor tvok his leave with a very 
dignificd and determined air. 
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answer. Mrs. Leslie went to Maud, who 
was playing on the floor, and began to pet 
her. 

‘You may leave the room!’ pronounced 
Mabel, in a voice that made them both 
start. 

Mrs. Leslie looked at her with blazing 
eyes, but made no motion to go. 

‘¢ Leave the room!’’ Mabel repeated, 
pointing to the door. 

Mrs. Leslie lifted her head, like a crested 
serpent. 





‘* Keep this little bottle under your pillow.’’— p. 269. 


When Arthur Carr came home that noon, 
he found his wife up and dressed, and calm, 
though looking wretchedly. He was just 
exclaiming at it, when the door opened, and 
Mrs. Leslie, pale, but smiling, appeared with 
a tray. 

“T hope you have had some breakfast,”’ 
she said, setting the tray down. ‘I couldn’t 
see to it this morning.”’ 

Mabel looked at her steadily, but made no 


‘*Mr. Carr!’ she exclaimed, ‘‘do you al- 
low this ?”’ 

‘Arthur!’ commanded his wife, ‘‘ turn 
her out of the room! I have something to 
say to you. Turn her out, I say!” 

‘Perhaps you had vetter go, Mrs. Les- 
lie,’ he said, looking at her entreatingly. 
‘Tam sure that Mabel will be sorry, and 
apologize for insulting you so, when she 
comes to her senses.”’ 
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The woman looked at him with rage in 
her eyes, and scorn on her lips, struggled 
an instant with the words that rose to her 
tongue, then went out of the room. 

‘* Now, what is the meaning of this?” 
Mabel’s husband demanded, angrily, turning 
on her with a look before which her heart 
sank; for it told her that she had deceived 
herself in believing her relations with him 
to be bettered. 

‘* Sit down, and listen to me,’’ she said, 
with the calmness of desperation. 

He seated himself, beginning to look un- 
easy. It wasn’t like Mabel. 

‘“T am going home this afternoon,’ she 
said, ‘‘and I shall never come back here. I 
shall pack all my possessions, and shall make 
arrangements, or Carrie will, to have my 
furniture taken away. I can explain it all 
at home, and have you come there without 
any trouble, if you will.’’ 

“What do you mean by this new out- 
break?’ he demanded, savagely. 

“T mean this: It is my opinion, and the 
doctor’s, that. Mrs. Leslie is poisoning me.”’ 

If Mabel had feared that her husband was 
guilty of complicity in this, his manner of 
receiving her iuformation would have ban- 
ished that fear. Astonishment and terror 
were plainly expressed in his face. 

‘¢ What proofs have you?” he exclaimed. 
‘‘It is impossible! It is your own imagin- 
ation!” 

She told him the whole. 

He listened intently, without any com- 
ment, then started up, and walked the room. 
His face was marble-pale, and he was ter- 
ribly excited. 

‘¢T consent to anything you wish, Ma- 
bel,’’ he said, at length. ‘I believe, I must 
believe, that this is merely a horrible fancy. 
But you must not stay here,if you have such 
a fear. But, can you make it appear all 
right at home?” he said, looking at her 
suspiciously. 

Her heart was beating high again. 

‘¢ Yes, Arthur, I can make that smooth. 
Carrie wanted me to come while mamma is 
at home, and said I should have my old 
room. I will tell her that I made up my 
mind suddenly, and you consented. Of 
course, since mamma is to be here next 
week, if I am going, the sooner the better.”’ 

He did not respond to her kind, bright 
glance. So long as he was assured that no 
harm was to come to him, that was, appar- 
ently, all he wanted. 


‘‘T will sell, or store, or send home the 
furniture, just as you choose,’’ he went on. 
‘TI will send a carriage for you as soon as I 
go out. But, as long as we have property 
here, I must stay. I will get it off as soon 
as possible, though. But I can come out to 
dinner tomorrow, since they dine late. By 
that time you can have your plans made.”’ 

Well, it was much if he had consented to 
go. And, perhaps he believed more than 
he said. At all events, he did not go down 
to dinner, and that, she thought, looked like 
suspicion. 

The carriage came, and Mabel and her 
baby went out to it. 

‘*] wish you would come tonight,’’ she 
said, tremulously, as her husband stood at 
the step. 

He hesitated. 

‘* Well, dear, perhaps I will. But I shall 
want to pack the things this evening, and it 
will be late before I get through. If they 
are finished by nine o’clock, I will come. 
But then, it’s always such a bother to get 
out there in the evening. Don't be too 
sure.” 

Her soft little clinging hands detained 
nim. ‘* Won’t you kiss baby ?°* she fal- 
tered. She would not ask him to kiss her. 

He bent his head to give the child a kiss, 
and in raising it, looked at his wife earnest- 
ly, and then kissed her. 

‘¢ (jood-by, Mabel!’ he said, almost sol- 
emnly, and turned away with a haggard 
face. 

He felt like one in the toils of a magician. 
Remorse was tugging at his heart, fear 
quivering in all his nerves, and he dared net 
look forward. Yet still it was with a feeling 
of relief and pleasure, that he went into the 
house, and sought for the woman who had 
been the cause of all his miseries. He 
found her in the sitting-room, lying face 
down, on the sofa, her arms thrown up over 
her head. He had expected to be met by a 
tigeress, and, instead of that, here was a 
woman prostrated with all the abandou of 
despair. 

He went to her, knelt on the floor beside 
her, and laid his hanJ on her shoulder. 

‘‘Anne,” he sail, ‘‘ did you mean to bring 
us both to the gallows ? ”’ 

‘‘T know what she’s been saying,” the 
woman sobbed. ‘I listened at the door, 
for I would know. It is too foolish and 
ridiculous to think of. She can’t bring a 
proof, and she won’t try to. But I don’t 
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care for that. She has succeeded in taking 
you away from me. When all other means 
failed, she has tried a slander that would 
send her to prison, if I could get justice. 
That is your saint, Arthur Carr! Did I 
ever slander her? No! You know that I 
always spoke kindly of her, and pitied her, 
because you did not love her, or I thought 
you did not. I find that you do, and that I 
have sacrificed myself in vain! ” 
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Sobs interrupted her words. 

‘Do you think I would make you such a 
promise, if I loved her?” he asked, in a 
low tone. 

“You will keep it?’’ she exclaimed, 
looking up, and showing a face perfectly 
tearless. 

““Tll keep it, if all the wives on earth 
were in my way,’’ he answered. 


{TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


THE WIFE’S SECRET. 


BY HOWARD HAZELTINE. 


[’ I pride myself upon any mental endow- 
ment whatever, it is upon that humble 
one of common sense. I live what is called 
by the intellectual people a conventional 
life. I have my pew in the neighboring 
church, and sit in it twice every Sunday. I 
know one captain in the army—just such a 
person as he should be—polished, and yet 
ferocious, gentle to ladies, but rather inso- 
lent to civilian males, boastful of his clubs, 
and giving all his leisure time, which is con- 
siderable, to the cultivation of his mous- 
tache; but otherwise I am ignorant of the 
fashionable world and all its gay doings. ' I 
have made no endeavor to break through 
the gilded pale that separates it from the 
steady-going middle class to which I belong. 
I do not understand the feeling which 
prompts my superiors to be ashamed of be- 
ing seen in an omnibus. Once every day I 
return from the city in a yellow one; and if 
it is wet, I use the same conveyance in the 
morning to reach my office. I pay my 
tradesmen weekly. My best sherry is forty- 
eight shillings a dozen; and when the cap- 
tain talks of vintage wines, as he will do by 
the hour at my table, I often wonder what 
he thinks he is drinking. However, with 
true good-breeding, he imbibes it in great 
quantities, as though it were the best. I do 
not keep a man-servant. Our cook cannot 
compass an omelette souffiee. My wife trims 
her own bonnets. We have cight children, 
who all know the church catechism by heart, 
except the baby, and the last but one. In 
short, a more respectable and unfashionable 


family than our own does not exist in all 
Bayswater. 

Under these circumstances, it may be 
easily imagined that we are free from the 
vices of the great as we are without their 
privileges; and this was, I honestly believe, 
the case, until within a very recent period. 
When 'I used to read in the papers that the 
Lady Lutetia Day Coltay (of Norman ances- 
try and bluest blood) had left her husband’s 
roof, and fled with Major Flutterby of the 
Life Guards, I used to give a prolonged 
whistle, and remark, ‘Here they are 
again,’’ in general reference to the haut ton. 
I knew that our hereditary aristocracy were 
given to these escapades, which in my own 
rank of life would certainly be crimes, and I 
perused such details as the press could fur- 
nish with an avidity unalloyed, I am afraid, 
with much reprobation. I seemed to be 
reading of a class of persons whose way of 
life was too far from my own to affect me, 
except as a spectator; just as, when I went 
to the play, I found myself in an atmos- 
phere of intrigue, and misunderstanding, 
and jealousy, altogether unreal, and with 
which I had not the ghost of an experience 
in common. 

Jealousy! Why, I had been married six- 
teen years without entertaining that passion, 


so that it was not very likely, however well 


acted, that that passion should entertain me. 
Misunderstanding! The thing was impossi- 
ble; for whenever there promised to be ‘‘ a 
row in the pantry,’’—and every married 
man will understand me when I make use of 


‘ 
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that metaphorical expression—I brought it 
to a head, and had it out, and off we started 
again (speaking for self and Mrs. R.) on the 
smooth current of our lives, with the little 
fracas buried forever in its depths. As for 
the mother of eight children falling in love 
with another man—it is all very well in a 
stage-play, and, as I have said, befitting 
enough among persons of quality; but upon 
the Notting Hill side of Bayswater any such 
mischance woul, I felt, be out of place, and 
ridiculous—a social presumption, as well as 
a grave domestic crime. 

Imagine, therefore, my astonishment when 


my opposite neighbor, Peabody, who also | 


calls himself my friend, did me the honor to 
call upon me a few weeks ago, to speak in 
confidence, of the alarming conduct of my 
wife. Having demanded and obtained a 
private interview, this scandalous old per- 
son, who was once an indigo-merchant, and 
yet retains the trace of his calling upon his 
nose, set before me in detail a number of 
curious circumstances connected with the 
“goings on,’’ as he was pleased to call 
them, of my wife, which he was not, indeed, 
prepared to say ‘‘ might not possibly be only 
coincidences, after all, but which he felt it 
his duty as a fellow-creature, and one who 
had been a husband in his time—here his 
lips made a dumb motion of gratitude—to 
let me know. Even as a neighbor, and an 
inhabitant of a common crescent, hitherto 
remarkable for its respectability, and which, 
as I doubtless remembered, had declined to 
permit Mrs. Jones to put up apartments in 
her window, lest we should be confounded 
with the lodging-house localities; nay, which, 
by the mere force of its public opinion, had 
prevented No. 484 from being let to a play- 
actor—even in this character, said Peabody, 
he would have felt it his duty to make me 
aware of what was being said, though 
doubtless falsely, respecting the behaviour 
of Mrs. R Here I should have locked 
the door, and informed Peabody that his last 
hour was certainly arrived, and that he had 
better make his peace with Providence be- 
fore I cut his throat. But from ignorance 
of the proper conduct to be adopted in such 
exceptional circumstances, and perhaps from 
the knowledge that there was nothing but a 
paper-knife in the room with which to effect 
this righteous punishment, I only burst out 
laughing, and called him a meddling and 
impertinent old fool. 

‘¢ Very true,’’ returned he, for he always 
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makes use of that form of words, ‘very 
true. But still the facts are worth investi- 
gating, even from their singularity. Do you 
know, for instance, that at eleven o'clock, 
three days a week, your wife goes out ina 
cab by herself ?” 

‘‘ No,’? said I, ‘‘I do not; though, if she 
does, it is surely better than if she had any 
ineligible companion. As a matter of fact, 
however, she does not do so; for I have 
offered to go shopping with her twice this 
week, and she has declined to accompany 
me upon the ground of having a bad sore 
throat.’’ 

‘‘Upon what days did she give this ex- 
cuse ?’’? inquired Peabody, taking out his 
pocket-book. 

‘¢ Last Monday and last Thursday,” re- 
turned I. 

‘¢ Well, here’s a memorandum: ‘ Monday, 
4th. Saw Mrs. R start as usual at 
eleven. Thursday, 17th, ditto, ditto.’ She 
could not be going to a morning concert, be- 
cause she had no white gloves on.”’ 

‘*T will grant that much,’’ quoth I, sar- 
donically, yet not by any means unmoved 
by this unexpected intelligence. ‘* My wife 
does not go to morning concerts.”’ 

‘Very true,”’ observed Peabody. ‘‘ Then 
the question arises, where does she go to? 
Now, as an inhabitant of the crescent ’—— 

‘‘ Peabody,’’ interrupted I, severely, ‘I 
acknowledge the right of no man—no, not of 
the man in the moon himself—to meddle in 
my affairs upon that ground. I am obliged 
to you for the interest you have taken in 
this matter, but the simple fact is, that it 
has been entirely misplaced. I have been 
perfectly well aware of my wife’s move- 
ments, and they have had my fullest permis- 
sion and approbation. I only wanted to see 
to what lengths your impertinence and love 
of interference would carry you. That is 
your hat, I believe; your umbrella is the 
alpaca one. I wish you a very good-morn- 
ing.’’ 

I ushered my visitor out, and then sat 
down in my private parlor with my elbows 
upon the table, and both my hands thrust 
into my hair. I had temporarily extin- 
guished Peabody, but I was on fire with 
jealous apprehensions myself. What could 
it all mean? For sixteen years my wife had 
never taken any excursion unless in my 
company, upon which, she had always given 
me to understand, she doted; and yet, after 
refusing to go out with me upon Monday 
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and Thursday last, on the plea of sore 
throat, she had started, the instant that my 
back was turned, in a hansom—or even sup- 
posing it was a four-wheeler—in a cab, with- 
out white gloves on, and—— Confound it! 
here was a row in the pantry, and one which 
my peace of mind demanded to have cleared 
up at once. 

‘Anna Maria,’ cried I, huskily, from the 
bottom of the stairs, ‘‘Anna Maria, I wish 
to speak with you immediately.” 

‘¢ Lor’ bless me,’’ answered my wife from 
the top story, “‘ it isn’t one of the children, 
is it, John? Pray tell me the worst at 
once.’ 

‘‘ No, madam, it is I,’’ replied I, stiffly. 

“Then it’s the kitchen chimney,”’ she ex- 
claimed, in a dogmatic tone. ‘And didn’t I 
tell Mary to have it swept a week ago; and 
now the fire-engines will spoil everything, 
even if we are not burnt out of house and 
home.” 

Was it possible that this woman could 
have deceived me, as Peabody had said, and 
yet talk so simply of her children, and of the 
house and home? By the time Anna 
Maria had got down to the drawing-room 
flight, I began to be rather ashamed of my- 
self. When the mother of eight reached my 
sitting-room door, with her honest face 
aglow with animation, and her voice so ear- 
nest about the soot, I did not dare to men- 
tion what I had in my mind. 

‘I called you down, dear, to say that I 
was going to give myself a holiday today, 
and to ask you to come with me to Hamp- 
stead Heath, and dine at Jack Straw’s Castle 
this afternoon, it being a beautiful day.” 

A ray of joy passed for an instant over her 
features, and then, as if recollecting herself, 
she began to stammer that she was very, 
very sorry, but really she had so much to do 
about the house just then; if I would only 
wait till Friday week, which was my birth- 
day, then we would go somewhere, and she 
Should enjoy it above measure. This after- 
noon, however, the thing was impossible. 

‘“Well,’? said I, gravely, ‘‘ we have not 
many holidays together, and I am sorry. 
You had a sore throat on Monday and on 
Thursday, when I offered you a similar op- 
portunity.”’ 

“Oh, yes,’? answered she, shaking her 
little head, which is very prettily—could it 
be too prettily ?—set upon her shoulders; ‘‘it 
is quite impossible that I could go out with 
that throat.”’ 


police makes you. 
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‘¢ Here,’? thought I—for she could not 
have gone without ‘her throat—‘‘is some 
dreadful falsehood. But Peabody may have 
told it, and not she. Perhaps she never 
went out at all. Should I not rather believe 
the wife of my bosom, than that scandalous 
old retired indigo-merchant? Was it not 
base even to suspect Anna Maria of decep- 
tion? Doubtless it was; but yet I thought 
I would just satisfy myself with my own 
eyes.”’ 

‘¢ Very well,’ observed I, quietly; ‘‘since 
you cannot come with me today, I shall go 
to the city as usual. I don’t care for a holi- 
day by myself.’’ 

‘¢ Poor, dear fellow,’? said Anna Maria, 
coaxingly, as she helped me on with my 
greatcoat, ‘‘I am quite grieved to disappoint 
you. Good-by, John. Mind you have a 
good luncheon. It’s very bad for you, eat- 
ing those buns and rubbish.”’ 


‘“‘ Ah, what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practice to deceive ; 
Though, after but a little trying, 
There’s nothing easie: than lying,”’ 


says somebody. I protest I felt like a 
pickpocket, as I dodged and lurked about 
our crescent, watching in the distance my 
own door, to see whether my wife would 
cross the threshold. I suppose I have none 
of the attributes necessary to the profession 
of a detective, for whenever a passer-by cast 
his eyes on me, I felt myself blushing all 
over, and hanging my head on one side. I 
dared not, of course, stop in the crescent, 
but loitered at the corner of a street which 
commanded it, now trying to dig up the 
tops of the coal-cellars by inserting the noz- 
zle of my umbrella in their circular holes, 
and now eliciting mournful music by drag- 
ging it against the area railings. Exhausted 
with these exercises, 1 had been leaning 
against a lamp-post for about ten minutes, 
when the door of a house opposite opened 
suddenly, and a widow lady of vast propor- 
tions came swiftly out upon me with her 
cap-strings streaming in the wind. 

‘¢ Now just you go away, my gentleman,”’ 
said she, in a menacing voice, ‘‘ before the 
I know who you’re 
a-looking for, and I can tell you she aint 
a-coming, for 1’ve got her locked up in the 
coal-cellar. I know you, although you have 
not got your red coat on today; and mind; 
if you get another slice of neat in my house, 
Ill prosecute you as sure as my name’s 
Mivins.”’ 
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‘Gracious heavens, madam!’’ cried I, 
‘‘do you take me for a common soldier ?” 

‘““No, sir,’? answered she, maliciously; 
“but for a tuppenny-ha’penny life-guards- 
man, who never saw a shot fired in his life; 
and if ever you come after my Jemima 
again ’’—— 

I turned, and fled—into the very arms of 
the abominable Peabody. 

‘Make haste!’ exclaimed he. ‘‘ There 
is not a moment to be lost. No; the cab is 
coming this way. You may see for yourself 
whether I am not right this time.”’ 

And sure enough, who should drive by, at 
a rapid rate, but Anna Maria, in a four- 
wheeled cab, and without her bonnet, and 
with a flower in her hatr! This blow, coming 
so closely upon the attack of the widow lady, 
was almost more than I could bear. 

‘‘ Where can she be going?’’ gasped I, 
half unconsciously. ‘‘It’s the most extra- 
ordinary thing I ever heard of.”’ 

‘“‘] have heard of similar things,’’ re- 
turned Peabody, quietly, ‘‘ although I never 
-experienced anything of the sort myself. 
Of course, I don’t know where she is going 
to, but the direction she has taken is towards 
St. John’s Wood.” 

I hastened back to my own house, and 
with the air of a man who has forgotten 
something, began to search in the pockets 
of a greatcoat hanging up in the hall. ‘ By- 
the-by,’’ said I, as the servant who let me in 
was disappearing, ‘“‘I think your mistress 
must have got it, after all. Just run up, 
and tell her that I want to see her for a 
minute.”’ 

Emily Jane, who had been in our service 
ever since we were married, turned as scar- 
let as her cap-ribbons. 

‘¢ Sir,” said she, bolder than brass, ‘‘ mis- 
sis has just stepped out. She has taken two 
of the little girls fora morning walk.” 

“Which two?” inquired I, looking this 
abandoned young person full in the face. 

Her subtle spirit was cowed by this course 
of procedure. She replied that she did not 
know—she didn’t recollect—she hadn‘t paid 
particular attention, but she rather thought 
that it was the two youngest—all in one 
breath. 

“In that case,’’ rejoined I, pointing with 
withering scorn to the perambulator, ‘‘ how 
comes this here? No, Emily Jane; your 
mistress must have taken out with her today 
the same two children that she took on Mon- 
day and on Thursday, when her sore throat 
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was so bad that she could not go out with 
me.”? 

‘“‘ Yes, sir,” replied she; ‘it was the same 
two.”’ 

‘¢ Emily Jane,”’ said I, solemnly, ‘‘ always 
tell the truth. J know all. Where is your 
mistress gone to all by herself today, with 
her hair so neatly arranged, and a flower 
stuck in the left-hand side of her head ?—and 
that after telling me she was too busy to 
move out. Concealment is worse than use- 
less. Where is she ?”? 

‘‘Wild horses shouldn’t do it,’? returned 
the domestic, resolutely. ‘‘I told her I 
would keep it dark, and I won’t betray no 
conlidence as has been reposed in me. You 
must find it all out of your own head, sir. 
Oh dear, oh dear! ”’ 

Here, to my confusion, Emily Jane cast 
her apron, by a sudden and dexterous move- 
ment, over her features, and in that blinded 
condition rushed down the kitchen stairs. 

At that moment the front door-bell rang 
with a violence such as none of our visitors, 
except the captain, ever dare to use. My 
wretched heart seemed to experience a little 
throb of joy. He, at least, then—and I con- 
fess my suspicions had been turned in his 
direction, for was it not his profession to 
guard us from foreign foes, and to destroy 
our domestic peace ?—he, at least, I say, un- 
less there was more than one— I dared not 
trust myself to finish the reflection, but 
opened the front door with my own hands. 

It was somebody in uniform, but not the 
captain. 

‘« Telegraph for Mrs. R———-,’’ squeaked 
the boy, in his shrill, thin voice. ‘‘ Please 
to sign on the right-’and side.”’ 

Then dancing a double shuffle upon the 
doorstep, in order to keep himself warm, he 
broke forth into ballad:— 


‘‘'There’s somebody in the hou:e with Dinah, 
There’s somebod) in tl:e house, I know, 
There’s somebod, in the house with Dinah "’-—— 


I didn’t like his impudence, and I didn’t 
like his song; but there was nothing for it 
but to submit. What could Anna Maria be . 
doing with telegraphs ? 


‘‘From Rupert Merrington, 6 Cupidon 
Villas, St. John’s Wood. 

‘¢ Pray be punctual this time. I am en- 
gaged after twelve. I trust you will be 
looking your best, not pale, as on Monday 
and Thursday.”’ 
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“ There's somebody in the house with Dinah, 
There’s somebody in the house, I know '’— 


I rushed out with the receipt in my hand, 
and the boy snatched it and took to flight, 
for he saw that I was dangerous. 

What could this dreadful message mean ? 
Or rather what meaning could it have but 
one? Rupert Merrington! Not at alla 
steady-sounding name, to begin with; the 
sender, too, was evidently no business-man, 
or he would not have exceeded his twenty 
words so foolishly. It had a military smack 
all over (and I didn’t like that notion—a mil- 
itary smack!) Merrington was, of course, 
an assumed name. The handwriting was 
good, and so far unlike the captain’s. But 
then people don’t write their own telegraph 
messages. 

I felt that some immediate action was 
necessary, or that I should be suffocated. 
In a couple of minutes I was in a hansom 
bound for Cupidon Viilas, in a state of mind 
easier imagined than described; and yet I 
had often read descriptions of it in novels 
which professed to describe aristocratic life, 
and often had seen upon the stage (although 
principally in farces) the husband racked by 
jealous pangs. 

What had there been to laugh at in that, I 
wondered now? Why should the tenderest 
emotions of the human heart be made the 
subject of buffoonery ? But what a wicked- 
looking set of houses were these which I 
was now passing! If bricks and mortar— 
and especially stucco—can look vicious, cer- 
tainly St. John’s Wood possesses a patent 
for—— 

‘What number, sir?’’ shouted my driver, 
through the little hole inthe roof. ‘ This is 
Cupidon Willas.”’ 

‘‘T am sorry to hear it,’’ groaned I, pass- 
ing my handkerchief overmy brow. ‘Don’t 
mind me, my good man”? (for his counte- 
nance evinced much dismay at my voice and 


manner); ‘‘ I know it is not your fault that I 
am miserable. Please to pull up at number 
six.”? 


Of all the wicked-looking houses in Cupi- 
don Villas, number six was, it seemed to 
me, the wickedest. The round eye which 
formed its staircase window, winked vicious- 
ly in the sunlight, and in the garden was a 
little grating, as though for the purpose of 
reconnoissance before admittance, which 
was not a little grating tome. The draw- 
ing-room shutters were closed. This latter 
circumstance gave me some satisfaction, 
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since it might signify that Mr. Merrington 
was dead; but a glance at the gay attire of 
the servant- girl who answered my summons, 
cut away this ground of consolation. 

“Is Mrs. R—-—— within?” inquired I, 
with a tone of assumed indifference. 

‘¢ Well—yes, sir; but you can’t see her 
just at present. Mr. Merrington has agreat 
objection to ’?—— 

‘“‘Confound Mr. Merrington!’’ cried I, 
pushing my way in. ‘I want to see my 
wife.” . 

‘“‘Oh! your wife is it, sir?’ replied the 
maid, with a giggle. ‘‘ Then, of course, you 
can go up, if you please, although it’s as 
much as my place is worth. You will find 
them in the drawing-room.” 

‘““What! there ?’’ exclaimed I passionate- 
ly, pointing to the closed windows. 

‘‘'Yes, of course, sir! That’s the room 
they always sit in.” 

They always sit in! Then this sort of 
thing must have been going on for years! 

I cleared two little flights of stairs ina 
couple of bounds, and hurled open the draw- 
ing-room door like a catapult. 

I found myself in a large apartment, 
darkened, indeed, upon one side, but well 
lit by a huge window (invisible from the 
front of the house) at its northern end. In 
the centre of the room was a raised struc- 
ture, hung with purple, and rather resem- 
bling a scaffold decorated for the execution 
of royalty, and upon the scaffold sat my wife 
in an uncomfortable attitude, and with an 
expression of countenance that she only 
wears upon those ceremonious occasions 
which demand what are called ‘*‘ company 
manners.’’ Between her and the window 
stood a gentleman in a velvet coat, at an 
easel, and evidently painting her portrait. 
He elevated his eyebrows at my petuliar 
mode of entering the room, and looked 
towards my wife, as if for an explanation of 
the phenomenon. 

“It is only my husband, Mr. Merring- 
ton,’”? returned she. ‘‘O John! I am so 
sorry that you found me out, for I had 
meant my picture to be a pleasant surprise 
to you upon your birthday next week. This 
was to be my last sitting but one; and no- 
body knows the trouble I have taken to keep 
you ignorant of my coming here. That 
stupid Emily Jane must have let it out.” 

“* No, my dear,’’ said I. ‘‘I discovered 
the fact for myself, through the telegram; 
and really I—I couldn’t help coming down 
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to see how the picture was getting on. It 
was so very kind of you. And, dear me, 
Mr. Merrington, what a charming ‘ike- 
ness!” 

‘Well, it’s not in a very good light, you 
see,’? rejoined he, deprecatingly. ‘‘ Not 
having a room with a sky-light, I’m obliged 
to block up those windows, and manage how 
I can. It makes the house dark, and, I am 
afraid, caused you tostumble at the drawing- 
room door.’’ 

‘* Yes,” said I, ‘‘ that was just it. I very 
nearly came in head first. I—I only thought 
I’d look in on my way tothe city. I won’t 
interrupt you another moment; and, indeed, 
I have myself no time to lose.” 

I gave the maid five shillings, and—think- 
ing it would be more likely to insure her 
silence—a chuck under the chin. Then I 
wrote to Peabody from Bunhill Row, where 
my place of business is situated, to tell him 
that I would not make a fool of him any 
longer; but the fact was, that, during the 
last few weeks, I had been making my wife 
sit for her picture, which he was to come 
and pass his judgment on as soon as it was 
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finished; there was a question as to whether 
the flower in her hair was an improvement. 

But I knew that Emily Jane would tell 
Anna Maria all about it. However, nothing 
was said until my birthday arrived, and with 
it the portrait, for which the dear creature 
had saved up her pin-money, and put her- 
self to the greatest inconvenience. I declare 
my heart smote me for my base suspicions 
when I looked upon that honest face, which 
had never worn paint before. Upon that 
day, she said:— 

‘¢ By-the-bv, John, when that telegram 
arrived for me from Mr. Merrington, it 
didn’t make you jealous at all, did it ?”’ 

‘¢Oh dear, no; my darling! Jealous of 
you? Impossible! Not, of course, that you 
are not beautiful enough to make all the 
world fall in love with you; but I never 
dreamed of such a thing.” 

‘¢That’s all right, John,” said she, kiss- 
ing me. But there was a wicked twinkle in 
her kind eyes, as she added, drily: ‘‘I am 
glad to hear you say that, for, do you know, 
I almost thought that you were just a little 
jealous.”’ 


THE SHADOW BELLS. 


BY VIOLET VANE. 


WEET wedding bells! glad wedding bells! 
With joyous clamor far and near, 
Loud pealing out their story swells, 
In music solemn, deep, and clear; 
While shadow bells,—faint shadow bells !— 
No mirth can the dark whisper hide— 
In saddest of all sad farewells, 
Are blending with life's silent tide. 


And ringing low beneath the sound 
Of merry bells,--sweet wedding bells! 
All earth’s fresh beauty now is drowned, 
In haunting sounds of whispering knells 
That tremble upward to the sky; 
Then backward sadly float, to twine 
Pang-like, around th s heart, to die, 
Unheard by any ear save mine. 
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Oh, shadow bells,—faint shadow bells! 
Hung high in chambers of my soul ; 
Your haunting whisper of farewell 
Will o'er my heart forever roll! 
If e’er these vows grow hard to keep, 
Then echo bells bring back the hour 
When waked from girlhood’s dreamy sleep 
I knelt to Duty's conquering power. 


The day a star fell at my feet, 
Fain to enfold me with its light; 
And I forgot old fancies sweet, 


- And chose the path I thought was right. 


Now hark! the peal of wedding bells! 
Oh, shadows dim, beat lower yet! 

A few brief kisses and farewells, 
Then far away,—I must forget! 


GARNET GRAY’S FLITTING. a | 


BY MAY HAMILTON. 


Sag, . 

Se iteeo "ELL dol remember the balm and beauty of that 

Se ew Indian summer afternoon—the purple haze sett- 
ling like a royal garment over the hill-tops, the 
sunny slope of land stretching away to the deep, 
dim forest, where the graceful maples were fling- 
ing out their gorgeous banners, scarlet, green 
and gold; and the warm, fruity fragrance the sweet south 
wind bore up from my rare old orchard rich in ripened treas- 
ure. Great yellow pears, with a flavor like Moselle wine; 
apples red on the rind and sound to the core; blushing vel- 
vety peaches ready to burst with luscious ripeness. If I 
had a weakness it was for hearing the comments of cer- 
tain masculine fruit growers of my neighborhood, as they 
stood casting envious eyes at the basket of my finest spec- 
imens occupying a prominent place in the Horticultural 
Exhibition. 

‘This is a fine property of yours, Miss West. A very 
fine property, and you manage it like a man,’’ old Doctor Marsh 
said to me one morning, pausing under my loaded grape-vines. 

What higher commendation could mortal woman crave? 
Lonely old maid though I was, I could not after that feel that 
my life had been all in vain! 

But that matchless October afternoon of which I write, steeped 
in sunshine dipped in harvest bloom, so sultry that I threw the 
windows wide open, and, dressing for dinner, changed my cash- 







\n SS mere wrapper for a crisp white muslin scattered over with 
* —~— a@ unique pattern of tiny tufted feathers of vivid scarlet, like 


the plumage of some tropical bird. I don’t know how I came to 
search out that dress from the depths of the great wardrobe. I remembered, ah, how 
well, the first and only time I had ever worn it! The perfume yet lingering in its folds 
suggested a curving line of sea-shore, shining like powdered silver under a yellow 
August moon, a sweet, wild waltz stirring the dewy air with thrills of maddest melody, 
and a voice deeper than the summer sea, sweeter than the throbbing waltz, telling an old 
story over again in my ear. Just one foolish moment I stood living it over again — the 
moonrise, the music, and John Edgeworth’s voice; then turning to my toilet table I caught 
the glimmer of a gray hair threading itself along my hair-brush, and the picture faded, 
showing only an old maid who lived alone with her servants and managed her property 
like a man. 

Rachel Brown came pattering up-stairs jut then to say that dinner was on the table 
and ask whether she should make sponge-cake or jelly tarts for tea. I started guiltily 
and said, ‘* Yes, certainly,’’ and that best of living creatures went away without a word, 
as itis her way to do when I am in one of my absent-minded moods. She never bothers 
me in the least. . 

I did everything I could think of to amuse myself and while away time that long, 
bright afternoon, but my customary resources seemed somehow to fail me strangely. I 
read till my eyes ached, darned, with needless precision, some delicate hose 1 never inten- 
ded to wear again, ae dozen more such nonsensical things as women will do some- 
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times to cheat an hour of heartache, even to 
pulling down my hair, dressing it over ina 
new and most unbecoming fashion, tying it 
so tight I could hardly shut my eyes. But I 
grew weary at last of making such a goose 
of myself, and hunted upa little white sacque 
I had commenced one day out of compassion 
for my poor shoulders, always chilly of a 
morning—true, there are breakfast-shawls, 
but I hate them, they fetter one’s arms so. 

The silken wreath of convolvuli grew rapid- 
ly until the last stitch was set, and then of 
course I hastened to try it on before the 
glass. One glance at myself in white cash- 
mere was quite enough, and I crammed it 
out of sight, confident that I knew at last 
exactly how I should look if I were dead and 
dressed to be seen. Then I went to the 
window and leaned out, resolving to give my 
laziness an airing and enjoy my dolce far 
niente to the uttermost. 

The cars were in, the engine just steam- 
ing away from the little French-roofed depot 
to their final destination ten miles further 
on, for Forestnook was only a way-station. 
There seemed to be but one passenger for 
our little village, a slight female who stood 
a minute looking vacantly about her, and 
then started rapidly and somewhat unsteadily 
to walk down the dusty road, bounded on 
one side by my garden wall. She walked so 
rapidly, and with such a nervous, hurried 
way that I watched her curiously till a cor- 
ner of the house hid her from me. 

‘¢ The woman in gray,’ I said aloud, turn- 
ing from the window; ‘‘ what a pity Wilkie 
Collins isn’t here to sec her.”’ 

The opening and shutting of the gate came 
to my ear just then, and I wondered if Ra- 
chel had remembered to close the parlor 
blinds before going up to her afternoon 
slumbers, for I had been eating pears by the 
window after dinner, and came away leaving 
a costly fruit-knife carelessly behind me. 
Then Tiger barked, and a step too quick and 
light for Rachel Brown came over the stairs, 
and I looked up to see the woman in gray 
standing inside my chamber door. 

‘¢ Madam!” I almost screamed, in sharp, 
quick surprise. 

She put up her little, ungloved hand then, 
so pitifully, so imploringly, that I shall never 
forget the pathos of that motion to the last 
day of my life. The other hand seemed 
holding some treasured parcel tightly under 
her shawl. 

‘You are a woman—your surroundings 
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lead me to believe you a happy and fortunate 
one. As you deal with me now, so may 
God one day deal with you;”’ she said, in a 
voice the most touching I ever heard, her 
great purple eyes searching mine. 

I viewed my singular guest for an instant 
from head to foot. Her face, childishly 
sweet, was so white that each blue vein was 
visible but for a scarlet dash of color in the 
softly rounded cheeks. Then a gray shawl 
and a gray silk dress sweeping the floor. 

There was a lunatic asylum within a mile 
of my house, but she had hardly escaped 
from there. I looked in her eyes; they were 
strained and frightened with a wistful long- 
ing look in their dreary depths, but bore no 
lurid lights. 

‘¢ What is it, child?’’ I asked softly. 
‘¢ Though I am not in the habit of allowing 
strangers to intrude upon me thus, I will 
give you whatever you wish. What can I 
do for you?” 

A step in the entry, Rachel Brown’s, I 
knew, sent the strange girl springing towards 
me like a hunted deer. 

‘Qh, hide me! hide me!’’ she faltered 
out; and then her strength gave way and she 
sank fainting to the floor, a baby cry coming 
wailingly out from under her closely-gath- 
ered shawl. 

Here was a situation for two old maids to 
be forced into! While Rachel Brown, who 
always does the right thing at the right in- 
stant, was hushing the baby on one hand 
and bathing its pale mother’s still face with 
the other, I was fumbling helplessly among 
the bottles on my bureau, upsetting every- 
thing I could lay hands on. 

‘¢ What in the world shall we do, Rachel ? °’ 
I asked, helplessly viewing the situation. 

‘‘Do! I don’t see but one thing there is 
to do, and that is to undress this couple of 
invalids and tuck ’em into bed. I know sun- 
thin’ about babies if Iam an old maid. I 
nussed Cap’n Eaton’s wife with her twins 
only the spring afore the cap’n was drownded 
in the Specific Ocean, and I’ll bet this little 
critter here aint a day over three weeks old. 
No doubt some wretch of a relation has 
turned this poor child out doors with her 
baby in her arms,and seein’ you and I. Miss 
Helen, don’t happen to be perfectionists, it 
ain’t for us to cast the fust stone at her.”’ 

There is no gainsaying Rachel Brown. 
Just then I had as fervent an admiration for 
her as Betsy Trotwood had for Mr. Dick 
when she appealed to him to know what dis- 
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position she should make of David Copper- 
field, and was straightway advised to wash 
him. 

Rache]) always did order me round, and al- 
ways will, I dare say. If she should tell me 
some day to go up tothe top of the house 
and sit on the floor of that little room in the 
cupola two hours with my eyes shut, I sup- 
pose I should obey her merely from the force 
of habit; though when she gets to ignoring 
my twenty-nine years of worldly wisdom too 
utterly, I have only to threaten her that I 
will marry old Doctor Marsh and his three 
red-haired children, and everybody knows he 
has asked me regularly twice a year ever 
since his wife died. But Doctor Marsh is 
too dire a penalty to pay for the melancholy 
satisfaction of having Mrs. on my tombstone. 

Well, as I was saying, just as worthy Miss 
Trotwood took Mr. Dick’s advice, I took 
Rachel Brown’s. Behold the strange girl 
then, long ere the twilight fell, robed in one 
of my ruffied cambric nightgowns that was a 
world too long for her, and tucked into bed, 
where she lay like a broken lily with the 
little one on her arm, its two pink fists 
pressed against its rosebud of a mouth, and 
as I sat by watching them, both lying there 
sound asleep, I dropped a few foolish tears, 
thinking how improbable it was that I would 
ever own a baby with pink fists and golden 
rings of hair all over its pretty head. 

It was deep into the night before the young 
mother woke, rested and refreshed, her 
cheeks quite free of the feverish scarlet spot 
Rachel Brown had remarked as meaning 
mischief. I shall never forget the gratitude 
that looked out of her beautiful eyes as she 
lay, languidly content, gazing into my face. 

‘‘] knew you were good and gentle when 
I looked up and saw you leaning out of the 
window this afternoon. Few women would 
have taken me in as you did. You won’t let 
anybody come here and take my baby away 
from me, will you?’’ she pleaded, like a 
frightened child, the anxious, excited look 
coming again over her face. 

*¢ Certainly not,’’ I said, soothingly; ‘‘ you 
may rest in peace. No one shall harm you 
here.”’ 

‘*T’d like to see anybody undertake to do 
it, anyhow,” chimed in Rachel Brown, her 
head appearing over the footboard. ‘‘There 
ain’t any law in the land that can take a 
nussin’ baby away from its mother. Now 
you jest lay still and not fret yourself into a 
fever; nobody ever comes here but the 
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butcher and milk-boy, unless the sewin’ so- 
ciety should happen to get short of news and 
sends one of their members out collectin’ 
items, as they’ve been known to do afore to- 
day. But if any of ’em strike for this house 
Ill jest commence singin’ like all the nation, 
and that’ll give you the hint to cuddle up the 
baby and keep her from cryin’ and betrayin’ 
us.”’ 

‘¢ Don’t you really believe any one has 
power to force me to give up the child?” 
the girl asked again, too much engrossed 
with her own terror to smile at Rachel 
Brown. 

‘‘T am confident there is no such danger,”’ 
I said. ‘* A mother is of course the proper 
guardian of her infant. Is it your husband 
you fear?’ 

Her fair face was stainless of any shadow 
of guilt as she answered my sudden question, 
though the blue eyes filled with tears. 

‘¢ My husband! ah, no! God knows if he 
had lived baby and I had never been driven 
to seek shelter and protection at the hands 
of a stranger.”’ 

Somehow ail my vague doubts fled at the 
sad, despairing tone, and a strange yearning 
pity grew up in my heart for one so young, 
so beautiful, and so utterly friendless. 

‘¢T will be your fricnd,’’ I said, gently. 
*¢ Noharm shall reach you or your babe; and 
if you are hiding from any real or fancied 
foe my house shall be your stronghold as 
long as you choose.” 

‘¢There! now Iremember you—your voice . 
has the old, clear ring in it,’ she cried, de- 
lightedly, sitting up in bed, her eyes growing 
glad and her cheek scarlet with excitement. 
‘Don’t I know now that 1 am safe? Do 
try and remember me. I am Garnet; Gar- 
net Gray.”’ 

Then dormant memory roused and shook 
herself. 

‘¢ How stupid of me not to have recognized 
you before!” I said, as pleased as she. ‘‘I 
ought to have known you, for when you ap- 
peared in my room so pale and frightened 
this afternoon, you looked exactly as you did 
the day you came up to my room at the Glen 
House to tell me you had broken Mrs. War- 
ren’s elegant Parian pitcher.”’ 

‘¢ You “have not forgotten your old kind- 
ness of heart, it is evident,” she said, warm- 
ly, settling back on the pillows. “What a 
chase you did have the next day all over the 
city, finding one to replace it. Mrs. Warren 
was pretty hard with me in those days when 
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I used to set her tables and rub her silver. 
I think, Miss West, if I had fallen into her 
hands today, Christian as she is—she would 
have given my baby away, and sent me to 
the almshouse.”’ 

I don’t know what it was that prompted 
me to take this girl so entirely upon trust, 
asking no questions nor seeking to draw the 
veil from the three years of motherless girl- 
hood that might have cost her so much, and 
I had never seen her since the summer at 
the mountains. But as Rachel Brown said 
that night in the kitchen, if she was willing 
to do the work and I to pay the bills, we had 
a perfect right to harbor both mother and 

c hild till the affair sifted itself clear, and it 
was nobody’s business either. 

Is there any human power more omnipres- 
ent than gossip? I stood at one of the great 
wide windows in the cool dining-room the 
following Tuesday morning, where I was 
turning over some tiny garments in the 
clothes-basket, carefully selecting the most 
delicate, which I intended ironing myself, 
afraid to trust such fairy vesture to Rachel’s 
unsparing fingers. How I did work two or 
three days making little clothes for Garnet’s 
baby! In the excess of my delight at such 
delightful and unaccustomed play-work, I 
cut up no end of linen cambric morning 
wrappers and Valenciennes collars to trim 
the elegant slips and tiny chemises. A 
shadow fell across the sunlight under the 
porch honeysuckle, and I whisked my hand- 
ful of snowy garments under a pile of dish- 
towels. 

‘Good pity! if there don’t come old Al- 
miry Simonds; and a greater gossip don’t live 
between here and the Meddygeranium Sea. 
Good-mornin’, Almiry; how do you do? 
Take a chair and lay off your bunnit. How 
bright the sun is. I dodeclare these beauti- 
ful days make me feel so happy I can’t help 
singin’;”? and Rachel Brown might certainly 
have been heard a mile and a half. 

Almira smiled responsively, but could not 
be persuaded to lay off her ‘“‘ bunnit.”? She 
was the queen of gossips; but deeming dis- 
cretion the better part of valor just then, I 
walked out into the face of the enemy, half 
amused, and wholly provoked. 

‘¢ You are quite a stranger, Mrs. Simonds,”’ 
I said, because I must say something. 

‘Yes, considerable. But I called when 
you just bought the place, and you never re- 
turned it, you know. I shouldn’t ha’ come 
up now, but our Seth wants to know if you 
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don’t want to buy some barberries; he’s 
picked some to sell. I was into Miss Kent’s 
yesterday, and she was washin’; she’d wash 
Monday if the sky fell. She didn’t want to 
buy any, but reckoned you would, as you 
allus done up a lot of sass. I s’pose you are 
busy, though, jest now; company makes 80 
much work. How’s the baby?” 

I tooked up in well-feigned astonishment. 
Rachel suddenly ceased cheering up her 
‘¢ cumrades,’? and turned red as a boiled 
beet. 

‘What baby? What do you mean, Mrs. 
Simonds? Who said anything about a 
baby ?’ I asked, with cool dignity. 

‘Why, nobody didn’t say nothin’ particu- 
lar. Only Miss Kent said her Sary Ann went 
into the apothecary’s last Saturday to buy 
some gum-drops—the doctor ordered her to 
eat ’em for that weakness of her barnacle 
tubes—and she said your hired man, Mike, 
was in there buyin’ a French nussin’ bottle.” 

‘* Well, and what then? Mike’s wife has 
a year-old baby to board, her dead sister’s 
child,’ I said, quietly, angry enough to shake 
her false teeth out. 

She looked confused a single instant—only 
an instant. She had not put her hand to the 
plough to be thus easily discouraged. 

‘“'Yes—but—well, Miss West, 1 don’t feel 
like having it go from me, but Miss Kent 
does love to know pretty well what is going 
on, and she tcld her Sary Ann tc come round 
this way going home from school and look 
on your clothes-line, as that would tell the 
story; for Miss Kent vows she see a light in 
your parlor-chamber and heard a baby cry, 
comin’ home from class-meetin’ Friday 
night.”’ 

Mentally cheering up my flagging patience, 
I asked just one question more. 

‘‘ Well, the clothes-line ? what did that 
develop?’ I queried, calmly. 

*‘ Oh, Sary Ann says she never did see a 
bigger washin’ out, even for twins, slips, and 
shirts, and petticoats, and’’—— 

Then I boiled over. I really don’t think 
I ever was so angry before or since. 

‘¢ Mrs. Simonds,’’ I said, louder than I 
often allow my voice to rise, ‘Ill trouble 
you to rise and leave my house forever and 
ever. Please call as you go home and tell 
Sarah Ann Kent and all her relatives, male 
and female, if they dare to come here again 
to examine my clothes-line, 1’ll strangle 
them with it! Now go, and if you dare to 
slander me, I will prosecute you! ”’ 
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‘Terrible humbly critter, aint she?’’ 
mused my Rachel, looking out after her. 
‘“How she does need a new bunnit! I cer- 
tainly think she had that black straw the 
day Adam moved out of the ark.’’? Rachel 
isa good soul, but her recollections of ancient 
history are somctimes a trifle confused. 

It did certainly seem that morning es 
though my vexations were never toend. I 
had just begun to recover from the raid old 
Mrs. Simonds had made on my amiability 
when there came a sharp ring at the front 
door-bell, and Rachel] called me to receive 
Parson Smith. <As I stepped along towards 
the parlor, I felt in my pocket for my porte- 
monnaie; for I could not imagine his motive 
in coming, unless it were to solicit aid for 
some charitable purpose. 

I was at fault for once. He sat awhile in 
my great rocking-chair, talking composedly 
of the weather, the crops, and the cold state 
of the church, and taking a mental inventory 
of my furniture, features and dress. But I 
could only sit watching his long, thin nose, 
and think of the time he allowed the Widow 
Morse to sell her parlor carpet and pay him 
the money for house rent three months after 
her husband died. He wanted to pray with 
me before he rose to go, but I said:— 

‘““Thank you, no. There are seventeen 
closets in this house, all in perfect repair; I 
am in good health, and neither dumb nor 
lunatic, and prefer to do my own praying.”’ 

‘‘ What a powerful long nose that man has, 
and how very thin of flesh he is!’? mused 
Rachel Brown, looking out from her lair. 
“He’s dreadful well satisfied with that new 
carryall of his’n. I guess he’s forgot when 
he preached in Chillytown, and his wife rid 
to meetin’ on an ox-sled, settin’ on a turned 
down peck measure.” 

**Oh, Rachel, Rachel, you horrible gossip!”’ 
I called out, thinking it was just as cheap to 
laugh as to cry. 

A girlish giggle just at that instant at- 
tracted my attention to the stairway, where 
stood Garnet Gray, fresh as a blush rose, and 
charmingly pretty in a pink French cambric 
wrapper I had remodelled for her from one 
of mine. 

‘* Was ever anything eo funny?” she ex- 
claimed, her face alight with mirth. ‘That 
is the very minister who married John and 
me. He was preaching at N—— a year ago. 
So he is a real minister, after all; and Kate 
Edgeworth told me a lie when she said my 
marriage was not a legal one.’’ 
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“Kate Edgeworth? What do you know 
about Kate or her family?’ I questioned, 
wondering. 

‘More than I care to know, at least, of 
her. But get your work-basket and come up 
to the bay-window in my room, and I will 
tell you all about it. Perhaps she imposed 
more than one falsehood upon me. It may 
be that my darling little baby has a father 
living somewhere who will yet own and love 
her, after all.”’ 

I walked off in quest of my work-basket 
and found it. Then I seated myself opposite 
Garnet Gray in the alcove of the deep win- 
dow, and sorted my tangled worsteds with 
nervous, trembling hands. 

‘Tf do hope the baby won’t wake till she 
has had a nice nap, it makes her so cross,”’’ 
said the experienced mother, with the air of 
fifty rather than that of eighteen, shaking 
an imaginary fly from pnder the mtosquito 
netting as she spoke. 

‘*T ought to have told you my story at the 
outset,’’ she said, settling herself; ‘‘ but I 
was so ill and unhapp when I came here 
that day, I didn’t care for anything but to 
lie down and die. Few women would have 
been the friend to me you have been; people 
are so suspicious; and, indeed, circumstances 
were sadly against me. I had a pretty hard 
struggle with the world, trying to earn my 
living respectably, after I grew tired of being 
driven around so by Mrs. Warren at the 
Glen House. I will not be so foolish as to 
pretend not to know that I have a beautiful 
face, though I never cared much for being 
pretty until it won me John Edgeworth’s 
love. He found me in a flower-store, where 
he called one day to buy a bouquet, and it 
was just the same old story over again until 
we were married, two months afterwards. 
You are perhaps aware that although the 
Edgeworths are very aristocratic, they are 
not nearly as rich as they once were. John 
told me there was trouble about the property, 
and a number of good reasons why our mar- 
riage was best kept secret for awhile. I 
dare say Kate was one of those reasons; she 
is so fiery, and so proud of her patrician 
blood, as she calls it. 

‘¢ Well, my husband took me to a little 
dovecote of a house away out of the city, and 
if you ever saw John Edgeworth, you can 
guess, perhaps, how happy he could make a 
woman he loved. He used to call me his 
little jewel—my name is Garnet, you know 
--and say my love recompensed him for all 
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the disappointments of his life. I dare say 
I was too wildly happy, but it was not so 
very long. John did not come home as 
usual one night, and the days and nights of 
a whole week ran on till I was nearly dis- 
tracted. Then one morning a lady, Kate 
Edgeworth it proved, came and told me he 
had been killed by the falling of a burning 
storehouse on the wharf. 

** IT can’t tell you how she hunted me out, 
or all she said; but the burden of it was that 
she could prove my marriage a sham. Then 
she played pitiful, and offered to take me to 
a quiet place on the sea-shore, where she in- 
tended going for a few weeks. Having 
neither friends nor money, I went with her, 
hardly knowing whether to believe her my 
friend or foe. It did not take long for cir- 
cumstances to settle that point. I was very 
nervous through my illness, and they gave 
me opiates which I disliked, and often spilled 
on the carpet rather than take them. 

‘*One afternoon Kate Edgeworth fancied 
me sound asleep, and she sat talking witha 
friend of hers in my room, a German Iady, I 
think; and they had it all settled for this lady 
to take me to Europe as her waiting-maid as 
soon as I was well enough, and Kate Edge- 
worth was going to give my baby away! 

‘* I waited, oh, how patiently, every nerve 
strained to the uttermost, till they went away 
together for their afternoon drive. Then I 
got up, weak and trembling of body, strong 
as a lion in purpose, and stole away with my 
babe asleep in my bosom. I intended going 
further than this; but when the cars stopped 
at the station yonder baby cried, and I found 
that I had no nourishment for her, fright 
and fatigue naving done their work on my 
feeble system. I can never thank God 
enough that he directed me to you.” 

I sat listening like one in a dream as she 
talked in her pretty, cooing voice to the baby, 
wide awake now, and smiling in her face 
like an infant angel. She was John Edge- 
worth’s wife, then, and her simple, childish 
beauty had at last filled and satisfied the 
great, kingly heart that had once throned me 
its queen. So one by one a few dearly cher- 
ished hopes burned to ashes in their hiding- 
places, hopes that until now I had hardly 
known were sodear. But I only sat silently 
over my worsted work, embroidering a rose 
in gray that should have been vivid scarlet. 

‘‘T never heard anything so rilin’ in my 
life,’”’> spoke Rachel Brown, who had been 
somewhere in ambush to hear Garnet’s story. 
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‘‘If I had a disposition like that Edgeworth 
female, I’d go right straight to Ingy and hire 
a royal Bengal tiger to eat me.”’ 

‘You give tigers credit for excellent di- 
gestion,’’ answered Garnet, laughing. 

I did not sink into the happy forgetfulness 
of healthful slumber usual with me that 
night, but turned restlessly on my pillow, 
and lit the gas every little while to look at 
my watch, and wonder if ever there was a 
night so long. Morning came at last, and I 
crept down-stairs, pale and hollow-eyed, 
shivering in my quilted wrapper. A splitting 
headache seemed to have seated itself mid- 
way between my throbbing temples, with an 
obstinate determination not to be routed; so, 
after sitting a moment looking at the break- 
fast I could not eat, I allowed Rachel Brown 
to help me back to my room, where she un- 
dressed and put me to bed, sicker than I had 
ever been in all my life. 

A slow, nervous fever followed, and in 
those helpless, miserable days and nights of 
unremitting pain, I discovered that Garnet 
Gray was good for something besides being 
looked at. She was the queen of nurses, so 
noiseless of foot, so light and quick of hand, 
seeming to know my wishes by intuition. 

Well, it was deep into November before I 
was strong enough to go to the city and try 
what could be done towards restoring Gar- 
net’s rights; for it was my firm belief that 
Kate Edgeworth, whom I had known at 
school, had taken advantage of her friendless 
and lonely condition to undo a union she 
considered a disgrace. I found my prime 
minister, Lawyer Hart, in his office, squint- 
ing at a newspaper through his eye-glass. 
After getting his advice about a little busi- 
ness affair of my own, I asked him, careless- 
ly, if the Edgeworths were in town. 

‘*T think so; some of them, at any rate. I 
certainly saw John and Kate riding yester- 
day.”’ 

‘¢Saw John and Kate? Are you sure? ”’ 
I repeated, keenly interested. 

‘Yes, verysure. My Belle was with me, 
and she has eyes if I have none. Probably 
John is at home for Thanksgiving. He isin 
business in some Western State, I believe 
some one was saying.”’ 

‘‘In business at the West!’ I mused, 
aloud. 

The old man looked at me curiously. 

‘‘ Why, Miss Helen, you are as good as an 
echo. What is it about the Edgeworths? ”’ 
he asked, laying away his paper. 
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He listened attentively while I told him as 
much of Garnet’s story as was necessary for 
my purpose. 

‘‘ What a shame!’’ he exclaimed, after 
hearing me out. ‘‘ John Edgeworth isn’t 
dead any more than I am. I remember now 
hearing my wife say one of those Edgeworths 
had made a low marriage, and Kate was 
raving about it. Why don’t you go and face 
her up and tell her she had better make the 
best of it? The disgrace, if there is any, 
won't annoy her long, for she is going to 
marry a rich Californian and go to San Fran- 
cisco to live.” 

‘‘T pity him devoutly,” said I. ‘‘ Heaven 
knows I don’t want to see Kate Edgeworth! 
but if you will allow me, I will write a note 
te John, and tell him where he may find his 
wife.” 

‘‘ Certainly, and my office boy shall take it 
tohim. Here, Tom; take the note this lady 
will write to No. 10 Percy Place, and deliver 
it into John Edgeworth’s own hand. Look 
alive now.”’ 

I told Garnet what I had done, and she 
went about the house singing as gayly as a 
June robin on a peach tree. And I tried 
hard to appear as usual, and keep my skel- 
eton hidden from sight. 

Twilight, the next evening, was deepening 
and darkening in the parlor where I sat 
alone. Garnet was up-stairs, singing her 
babe asleep, and the hour was near that I 
had mentioned in which to receive John 
Edgeworth and restore to him the woman 
he loved. I had dressed carefully in a rich 
black silk that became me well, and had a 
little scarlet shawl over my shoulders, and a 
white blossom with shining green leaves in 
my hair. I have a weakness for looking 
pretty on all possible occasions—a womanly 
weakness, I believe. 

Somehow, the instant the door-bell rang 
my courage failed me strangely, and I ran 
nervously up-stairs to Garnet. Rachel Brown 


called me a moment later, and we went down’ 


together, I pushing Garnet gently before me 
into the parlor. A gentleman rose to meet 
ug; but before he had timc to speak a word, 
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Garnet turned quickly to me with a face full 
of the blankest astonishment and disappoint- 
ment I ever saw. 

‘‘This isn’t my husband—there is some 


mistake. My John is a younger man by at 
least ten years.’? And her blue eyes began 
to fill. 


‘‘ Allow me to undertake an explanation 
of this mistake,’’ spoke John Edgeworth, 
with the dear old music in his voice. ‘I 
could do no less than answer Miss Helen’s 
notein person; but I came expecting to claim 
you asa niece only, for Kate tells me you 
are the wife of my nephew John. I suppose 
every moment will be an hour to him, for he 
is not the most patient of invalids; but I am 
going to talk over old times with Miss Helen 
before I carry home his lost treasure.”’ 

Well, Garnet flitted away, wild with de- 
light, to get her baby well wrapped for the 
drive, and John Edgeworth came and sat 
close beside me on the sofa. 

‘** You said I was to come and get my wife. 
Shall I have her, Helen?’ he asked, his 
voice breaking with emotion. 

‘* Do you want her, after all her pride and 
folly ?”’ I said, crying too. 

‘‘ Want her? Oh, Helen, I have never 
loved anv woman but you! These have been 
weary years in which we have been drifting 
so widely apart.”’ 

Of course I was not going to own to him 
that I had known all along that we were 
making a couple of geese of ourselves, but it 
came out all right at last. He went away, 
taking Garnet with him, but promising to 
bring her and her husband, who was fast 
recovering from his accident, to dine with 
me on Thanksgiving day. It was strange 
how stupid I had been, forgetting nephew 
John all the while; but then he was a mere 
school-boy when I used to go there. 

We all live together now, young John and 
Garnet, old John and I. By-and-by there 
came another baby with doubled up pink 
fists, my very own; and one would certainly 
think, to see the time Rachel;Brown makes 
over him, that there never was or could be 
another such baby in all the world. 


“¢ EXCELSIOR.” 


BY M. J. BISHOP. 


NW ARD and upward, that is thy path 
Where the fierce mountain stream thunders 
ita wrath ; 
Dark clouds may threaten it—there lies the way ; 
Tempests have beaten it—labor and pray. 


Leave to the timid the velvety plain; 

Thine be the nobler part—sorrow and pain. 
What though the eagle’s shriek echoes aloud ? 
Gaze where the snowy peak sleeps in the cloud. 


What though some toilsome path baffle thee long ? 
Lean on thy pilgrim staff, cheer thee with song; 
Though the far distant all desolate lies, 

In the wild desert oases arise. 


BALTIMORE, 1886. 


SHARP 


N Ireland, a sharp fellow is said to be as 
cute as the fox of Ballybotherem, which 
used to read the papers every morning to 
find out where the hounds were to meet. 
It was probably an Irishman who said:— 
‘¢ Man is like a potato—never sure when he 
will get into hot water.’? But Pat has rivals 
in many countries, some of whom could run 
him close in repartee and sharp sayings. 

It must have been some foreigner taking 
off the national reserve, who described the 
meeting of two Englishmen on a steamer in 
mid-ocean. One asked, ‘‘ Going across?”’ 
“Yes. Are you?’ And there the conver- 
sation ended. 

A gentleman at a foreign restaurant who 
had just been assisted to a bottle of wine, 
was thus addressed by the smiling proprietor 
of the establishment: ‘‘ Now, what do you 
think of my wine, ech? Genuine, first-rate 
stuff, isn’t it?’? ‘*Oh, yes; as far as that 
goes,’’ replied the other, smacking his lips, 
‘Cit fairly makes one’s mouth water.’? An 
item from a German paper says: ‘ The 
cashier of a Prussian bank has absconded 
with a considerable amount of money, and 
will, according to astronomical calculations, 
be seen again in four hundred and fifteen 
years.” 

A paper, commenting on the assertion that 
the human figure is six times the length of 
the feet, remarks that the Chicago people 


Long must the hero heart struggle in fire, 

Ere tuned to bear a part, Fame, in thy choir! 
Torn by the wilderness, footsore we climb 
Where earth’s best nobleness vanquishes time. 


Welcome the struggle, the conflict, the pain! 
Deeper the trouble the higher the gain. 

Ours be no banquet through days of delight, 

But the meed of the victor returned from the fight. 


Upward and onward, then, weary heart, hie! 
Noble thought, dauntless mind, calm, fearless eye. 
Fight thy way fearlessly, cling to the rock ; 

Win thy rest gloriously, or die in the shock. 


SAYINGS. 


must be about twelve feet high. With much 
humor and satire, we are informed how a 
lamentable mistake was lately made by a girl 
in St. Louis. She married a man under the 
impression that he was her father’s coach- 
man, and he turned out to be a Mexican no- 
bleman. She pronounced him a fraud, and 
wants to get rid of him. 

‘‘Can dogs find their way home froma 
distance ?”’ is a question frequently asked. 
It is according to the dog. If it is one you 
want to get rid of, he can find his way back 
from Africa. If he is a good one, he is apt 
to get lost if he goes around the corner. A 
great writer says: ‘‘A man ought to carry a 
pencil and note down the thoughts of the 
moment.’’ ‘*Yes,’? remarks an_ editor, 
‘and one short pencil devoted exclusively 
to that use would last some men we know 
two thousand years, and then have the orig- 
inal point on.”’ 

‘Some men,”’ says another writer, ‘are 
ever ready to offer a remedy for everything. 
The other day we remarked to one of these 
amateur apothecaries, ‘An idea struck us 
yesterday;’ and before we could finish, he 
advised us, ‘Rub the part affected with 
arnica.’”? 

The man who said, ‘‘A landlady who 
boards her lodgers, like the rest of us, has 
her weak and strong points, the weak being 
her coffee, and her strong, the butter,’’ 





SHARP SAYINGS. 


would probably be ungallant enough to 
agree with the following: ‘‘ The reason why 
& woman always adds a postscript to her 
letter is because she’s bound to have the last 
word, if she has to write it herself.’?> Equal- 
ly uncomplimentary was the man who, read- 
ing that a woman’s voice can be heard for 
two miles by a man in a balloon, remarked 
that perhaps that was the reason so few men 
go up in a balloon. 

A wit says the times are so dull that it is 
difficult for him even to collect his ideas. 
Perhaps this is the man, said to be so lazy 
that he has worked but once, and that was 
when he was laboring under a mistake. 
Another wag says: ‘‘ To forget a wrong is 
the best revenge, particularly if the other 
fellow is bigger than you.’”? ‘Ido not say 
that that man will steal,’ said a witness on 
a trial; ‘‘but if I was a chicken, I’d roost 
high when he was around.’? A humorist 
says: ‘‘If you think no one cares for you in 
this cold world, just tell your neighbors that 
you propose to keep hens. You will be sur- 
prised to see what an immediate interest 
they will manifest in you.’? A philosopher 
declares that no thoroughly occupied man 
was ever miserable; but that philosopher is 
reminded by another that he probably never 
spent a forenoon among his friends trying to 
vorrow a dollar. 

‘““The wisest of all sayings,” said a mem- 
ber in a club, “is the old Greek maxim, 
‘Know thyself.’”’ ‘* Yes,” remarked an- 
other; ‘‘there’s a deal of wisdom in it; 
‘Know thyself,’ but never introduce a 
friend.” A country-woman made an amus- 
ing remark to a thirsty tourist who had 
emptied several cups of milk and asked for 
more. Bringing him a large bowl filled 
With milk, she said: ‘‘ One would think, sir, 
you had never been weaned.”’ 

A young married man, gazing at two 
trunks in the hall belonging to his mother- 
in-law, sadly observed: ‘‘She has brought 
her clothes to a visit; would that she had 
brought her visit to a close.’’ As witty was 
the critic’s comment on hearing that a law- 
yer had composed a poem on ‘* My Con- 
science.”’ ‘‘It ought to sell well,’’ said he, 
‘the public are fond of novelties.’’ 
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Speaking of dancing, a clergyman hit the 
rough nail on the head when he rema:ked 
that ‘‘ People usually did more harm with 
their tongues than with their toes.”” ‘‘What 
is the usual definition of conscience?” 
asked a man of his pastor. ‘‘A man’s rule 
for his neighbor’s conduct is about the way 
it comes out, practically,’’ was the apt reply. 
‘‘ What a number of ladies there were at 
church this morning wearing seal-skin 
cloaks!’’ exclaimed Smith’s wife. “I 
counted no less than twenty-seven.”’ 

‘*Do you think that is the proper way to 
occupy one’s mind while at church?”’’ re- 
plied Smith. ‘I didn’t noticea single one.’’ 

‘¢Qne can scarcely be expected to notice 
such things, when one’s asleep,’’ was the 
sharp retort. 

Not very complimentary to the sex was 
the answer of an old bachelor to a young 
mother, who exclaimed: ‘‘Shouldn’t you 
like to have a family of rosy boys about 
your knees?” ‘‘ No, ma’am,’’ said he; 


.**T’d rather have a lot of yellow boys in my 


pocket.”’ 

‘You say your brother is younger than 
you, yet he looks much older.’’? ‘* Yes, he 
has seen a great deal of trouble; but I never 
matried,’’ was the ready reply. More sarcas- 
tic is the next. ‘‘Are you fond of tongue, 
sir?’ ‘*I was always fond of tongue, 
madam, and like it séill.”’ 

‘¢ John, what is the best thing to feed a 
parrot on?’’ asked an elderly lady of her 
bachelor brother, who hated parrots. ‘‘Ar- 
senic! *’ gruffly answered John. 

Rather severe are the three following com- 
ments. ‘I’ve turned many a woman’s 
head,’’ boasted a French dandy. ‘‘ Yes,’’ 
replied his hearer, ‘‘away from you.” 
‘¢ That’s the sort of umbrella that people ap- 
propriate,’’ said a gentleman to a compan- 
ion, one morning, showing him a very 
handsome one. ‘ Yes,’’ rejoined his com- 
panion, quickly; ‘‘I thought so when I saw 
you holding it.’? The guests having dined, 
the host hands round a box of cigars. “I 
don’t smoke myself,” he says, ‘‘but you 
will find them good—my man steals more of 
them than any other brand I ever had.”’ 


ALL FOR THE BEST. 


BY LEON MEAD. 


CHAPTER I. 


HE tale here related is founded upon 
fact, and the woman who served as the 
heroine of this chronicle, lives today. She 
is now in her twenty-seventh year, and no 
one, looking at her lithe, graceful figure, 
and fair, healthy American face, would sus- 
pect her of having suffered enough to have 
killed her. For, at one time in her career, 
and that was not so very long ago, her heart 
was broken,—yes, as nearly broken as terri- 
ble grief and sore trial could break it. 

Lilian Marks was born in Philadelphia. 
Her father was a physician in that city, and 
had, by dint of dauntless energy, built up a 
large practice among the wealthy classes. 
Among the intimate friends of Dr. Marks, 
were a Mr. and Mrs. Dessen, who resided in 
Albany. The families frequently visited 
each other, back and forth, and were all in 
all happily associated. On one occasion, 
when Lilian was about five years old, the 
Dessens came to pay a visit to Dr. Marks, 
who had recently become a widower. For 


years the doctor had suffered with heart. 


disease, and his ill health, together with the 
loss of his wife, determined him to retire 
from his profession. 

‘‘ My friend,’’ he said, one day at the din- 
ner-table, addressing Mr. Dessen, ‘‘ I begin 
to feel that my time on earth is growing 
short. My heart trouble has been asserting 
itself more than usual of late, and I have 
every reason to know the end is near; not 
farther away than six months, at the out- 
side, do I expect tolive. Stop! Don’t try 
to dissuade me with cheerful assurances. I 
know what heart disease is. I never cured 
a chronic case of it in my life, and I don’t 
believe anybody else ever did. In view of 
this irrevocable fact, I have a request to 
make of you, and that is that you will act as 
the executor of my estate, and the guardian 
of my child after Iam gone. I have been a 
luxurious man in some ways, books having 
been my great hobby. I have wasted al- 
most a fortune upon them. However, I 
shall leave money enough behind me to fur- 
nish my daughter an education, at least.”’ 

John Dessen finally acceded to the wishes 


of the doctor, but tried to convince the latter 
that he might be entertaining a misconcep- 
tion of hiscomplaint. But the doctor’s pre- 
monition was only too true. Within the 
time specified he passed away suddenly, 
leaving little Lilian to bemoan her loss in 
her own childish fashion. Soon after her 
father’s funeral, she went to live with the 
Dessen family at Albany. She became the 
pet of the household at once, and no pains 
were spared to make her feel contented. 

John Dessen was considered a wealthy 
man. He owned considerable real estate in 
the city, and his credit was exceptionally 
good. Some thirty years previous, his 
brother, William Dessen, had invented a 
new style of revolver in which there prom- 
ised to be a fortune. At that time he 
intended to take John into partnership with 
him, knowing, as he did, the latter’s re- 
markable business sagacity; but before the 
plan was matured, the brothers became en- 
tangled in a quarrel which separated them 
for life. 

It is not the business of this narrative to 
inquire into the nature of the feud. Let it 
suffice for the reader to know that after 
their bitter misunderstanding they were 
secret enemies. The inventor took another 
partner, who had capital, and the firm of 
Dessen and Jones had prospered from the 
outset. But John Dessen was not the man 
to be kept down by disappointment. His 
aggressive shrewdness was certain to lift 
him to an enviable place in the world. He 
underbid great contractors on important 
structures, and retired from this pursuit at 
the age of fifty with a competence. 

As Lilian Marks grew older, she devel- 
oped into a rare and peculiar type of blonde 
beauty. Her disposition was pliant, her in- 
tellect bright and active; and, above all, she 
was womanly. There was no doubt but that 
some day she would take the throne as a 
social queen. Mr. and Mrs. Dessen watched 
this opening bud with an interest that con- 
stantly increased; and, when she was twelve 
years old, they began to exchange their 
hitherto private hopes that Lilian and their 
only son, Charles, now seventeen, might 
some day be wed. 
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The young man himself, having reached 
a susceptible period when the blandishments 
of beauty could easily enthrall him, gradu- 
ally yielded to the radiant charms of the 
young girl, and his parents were delighted 
by his occult attachment. At length, as 
Charley cast aside the restraint which masks 
young love, and more boldly addressed him- 
self as a cavalier, the subject of their future 
relations was openly broached by Mr. and 
Mrs. Dessen, first in good-natured banter, 
as though that were the most justifiable way 
to them of introducing it—taking by degrees 
a more serious view of the situation. 

So it came about that, although the young 
people had made no mutual pledges, the old 
people had their destiny, so to speak, all cut 
and dried. 

It was now high time that Lilian entered 
some school where she could take a formal 
course of study, in accordance with the last 
wishes of her father. An academy for both 
sexes, situated on the banks of the Hudson, 
was selected, which she entered. 

When, a year later, she returned for the 
summer vacation, Lilian had improved be- 
yond the most sanguine expectations of Mr. 
and Mrs. Dessen. Charley was more com- 
pletely fascinated than ever, and throughout 
those pleasant summer days, he was most 
devoted in his attentions to his sweetheart. 

For the next two years the mind and body 
of Lilian unfolded like some carefully nour- 
ished flower; but sad changes were fated to 
occur in the Dessen home. Its mistress 
died, with the names of Charley and Lilian 
on her lips, as though even the awful per- 
sonal responsibility of death could not dis- 
tract this, the most profound wish of her 
life. 

After his mother’s death, Charley was in- 
cofisolable, The terrible loss seemed likely 
to drive him frantic for a time. Finally, 
arousing himself from his brooding grief, he 

determined to leave home, and with scanty 
resources provided by his father, he did so. 
His, destination was vague to himself, and 
unknown to his friends. 

He wrote Lilian that he was going away, 
and that he had no heart to continue their 
correspondence for the present. When she 
Tread this unexplainable message, her face 
flushed with the anger of despair. In these 
years, her love for him had ripened so surely 
and so tangibly, and now was he to deceive 
her so cruelly, after she had placed in him 

all her blind confidence? With a heavy 
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heart she remained to the end of the school 
year, and came back to the bereft fireside in 
Albany. She had one more year before she 
would graduate; but she never returned to 
the academy on the Hudson. 





CHAPTER II. 


OHN DESSEN showed no lasting signs 
of bereavement. In fact, the world 
had never known how little he really appre- 
ciated his wife. Within his nature lurked a 
vast deal of selfishness that, while ever 
being an active force within, had never 
shown itself other than passive without. 
He was hard, yet not austere, and that im- 
palpable quality of meanness which he pos- 
sessed may have been an incidental source 
of the troubles between him and his brother. 
He welcomed Lilian back with a gallantry so 
extravagant, that to a more astute woman 
it would have betrayed a motive. But Lil- 
ian was nothing if not ingenuous. She 
looked forward to a gloomy vacation with 
Mrs. Dessen and Charley both gone. It 
was evident, however, that Mr. Dessen had 
laid out a programme for her entertainment 
without reference to her natural taste. For 
she had not been in his house two days be- 
fore he actually commenced making love to 
her himself. 

WEo shall say that it is not a novel sensa- 
tion for a girl of fifteen, even with all her 
pride and apprehensions, to receive the sen- 
timental outpourings of a very rich old man? 
Half the young ladies in the country would 
think it jolly, no doubt; and the other half 
would accept the suit, especially if the very 
rich old man had a bad cough.. 

Of course, Lilian was taken altogether un- 
awares, but after the first realistic shock to 
her feelings had subsided, the comical side 
of the matter presented itself to her. But 
there was no mistaking Mr. Dessen’s ear- 
nestness. He had drawn up as close to her 
side on the sofa as the loosest standing of 
good form would allow, and was pleading 
his cause with all the warmth of a rural 
attorney. He translated their common 
future, and pictured their mutual joyance in 
such glaring colors, that she unconsciously 
listened with trembling eagerness. 

Here certainly was a prospect, the like of 
which many of her school friends would 
envy. The thought of being an old man’s 
darling was not, after all, the most miser- 
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able lot that might befall a girl. As Mr. 
Dessen stroked his long, snowy beard, and 
grew more tender in his words, Lilian felt 
her will yielding as to a strong narcotic, 
the temptation was so alluring. Yet she 
did not on that occasion promise him her 
hand; she said she must have time to con- 
sider such an unexpected proposition. 

In the days that followed, he pursued her 
everywhere, with the persistence of a deter- 
mined hunter, until the same patronizing 
request became repulsively monotonous. 
She had no friend with whom to advise, and 
dared not think about it. Her reason for 
asking time to deliberate, was merely to put 
him off. The day shortly arrived, however, 
when this ruse would not brook further de- 
lay. The old man, with quixotic fervor 
repeated his declarations, and painted an- 
other dazzling panorama for her mind’s eye, 
and then almost sternly demanded her ac- 
ceptance. 

Perhaps from fear, certainly not from 
love, a faint murmur of resignation escaped 
her blanched lips. Dessen heard it, and in 
token of the exultation it gave him, kissed 
her. 

Why need I linger over the empty splen- 
dor of that wedding, when mention of it by 
those who witnessed it is still made every 
day, as though it were a fresh occurrence ? 
The ceremony was but the formal sacrifice 
of a sweet and promising young life to a 
selfish old brute—for in anything savoring 
of a comparison between the two, John 
Dessen must be the abject sufferer. 

The costly presents for the bride, and the 
flowers tastefully arranged around the draw- 
ing-room, only invested the scene with 
something more pitiable and pathetic. To 
every appearance it was a moment of tri- 
umph to John Dessen, when he led his wife 
away from the curious faces of his old male 
cronies; away from the atmosphere reeking 
with the mocking fragrance of the roses; 
away to spend their incongruous honey- 
moon. 

During the next two years Lilian Dessen’s 
life was as happy as any young, indulged 
woman could be with an old, indulgent man. 
For at this period Mr. Dessen had no cause 
to display all of his anomalies of character. 
Companionship with an innocent and beau- 
tiful woman really made him better. 

Several of Mr. Dessen’s friends who were 
going to Europe, urgently invited him and 
his wife to accompany them. So far as Mr. 


Dessen himself was concerned, he thought 
such a journey wholly impossible, but he 
gave Lilian the privilege of going if she de- 
sired to. She concluded to avail herself of 
the opportunity, and accordingly crossed 
the water with her husband’s friends. 

Soon after her arrival in London, Lilian 
was stricken down with typhoid fever, from 
which, it was easy to foresee, she could 
not recover very quickly. Her friends de- 
serted her after a week or two, and went to 
the continent, leaving her in the care of a 
doctor, and a girl who acted in the double 
capacity of nurse and waiting-maid. It was 
nearly four months before Lilian recovered 
sufficiently to undertake the return voyage. 
During her illness she had scarcely heard 
from her friends, who had decided to spend 
some time in Italy. She dismissed her 
maid, and came back to this country alone. 

Reaching home, she confronted the first 
of a series of trials that were for the next 
few years to haunt her day and night. In 
her absence, John Dessen had failed. Bad 
investments, depreciation of real estate, un- 
lucky signatures on other people’s notes, ex- 
plain his downfall. Thus crushed and 
brought face to face with want, he was a fit 
candidate for a mad-house. 

In this exigency, his prosperous brother 
came ferward and generously tendered him 
assistance, but the unfortunate man would 
have none of it at that late day. He treated 
the note of William Dessen with frenzied 
disdain. But he finally rallied when his 
house was advertised to be sold at sheriff’s 
sale. With a few trivial worldly goods, and 
his wife, he took French leave of Albany, 
and proceeded to Boston. It was too much 
for his pride to think of remaining where 
his face would always suggest a theme ook 
distasteful gossip. 

Through the influence of political asia 
he secured a fairly lucrative position in a 
public institution just outside of Boston. 
For the first year they rented lodgings, 
which were frequently changed on account 
of their dissatisfaction with them, and final- 
ly they set up housekeeping in a modest 
way at the South End. 

Meanwhile, Dessen, broken down in 
spirits and health, fell into excesses, of a 
nature from which his former life had been 
altogether free. He soon became addicted 
to drink, and in his utter self-abandonment 
he abused his wife as only an inebriate can. 
Inattention to his duties where he was em- 
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ployed, led to his discharge, and he was left 
without any means of support. 

Thus handicapped by fate, he grew more 
sullen and abusive than ever, but it was not 
until he struck her a cowardly blow in the 
face that Mrs. Dessen made up her mind 
that she could endure him as a husband no 
longer. She ordered him out of the house, 
and told him never to show himself in her 
presence again. Contrary to her expecta- 
tions, he went away in a towering rage, and 
with oaths of vengeance on his lips. 

A few days subsequently, Mrs. Dessen 
gave up the house, and moved her meagre 
effects into still more humble quarters. She 
knew that she must immediately decide upon 
doing something for a livelihood, and she 
concluded that the best thing she could do 
would be to get up a music class. Her skill 
on the piano had been the admiration of all 
her schoolmates, and by a little study she 
was sure that she would be able to give in- 
struction. Not a little success resulted in 
her initial efforts. She soon obtained quite 
a respectable class, from which she derived 
an income that met her needs. 

In the distraction of work she might have 
forgotten the carking cares of the past, had 
not Mr. Dessen searched her out and pre- 
sented himself to herasa whining suppliant. 
He wanted money, ostensibly to buy food; 
although, as a matter of fact, she knew it 
was not hunger, but a drunkard’s thirst that 
prompted his demands. Out of womanly 
sympathy she gave hima portion of her 
earnings, and he went away. But in a few 
days he came again, with the same pitiable 
request. 

His visits thereafter became as regular as 
clock-work, and he always wheedled money 
from her in one way or another. If she 
happened not to have any, he would extort 
from her jewelry and such articles as could 
be converted into money at the pawn- 
broker’s. She dared not refuse him, fearing 
lest, if she did so, he would be tempted to 
carry out his murderous threats. In this 
way her diamonds and her seal-skin sacque, 
the remnants of her former prosperity, were 
confiscated by the miserable wretch, whose 
long, hairy beard and hair gave him the out- 
ward semblance of an old patriarch. 

One morning, late in the fall, Mrs. Dessen 
was on her way to the home of one of her 
pupils, when she slipped and fell on the icy 
pavement, severely spraining her ankle. A 
gentleman in a carriage happencd to be 
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passing at the time, and seeing Mrs. Des- 
sen’s mishap, drove up to the curbstone and 
offered his assistance, which was accepted 
in a tone which betrayed her suffering. 
The gentleman carefully lifted her into his 
carriage, and asked her where she would 
like to be taken. She told him the number 
of her lodging-house. 

‘“‘T hope nothing serious has happened to 
you,”’ he said, turning partly around so that 
he could catch a glimpse of her face for the 
first time. 

Could he believe his eyes? Was it she? 
No! it could not be possible! It must be 
some one who bore a striking resemblance 
to her. 

‘‘T think it is only a slight sprain,” she 
replied. 

Mrs. Dessen surveyed the gentleman, 
wondering where she had seen him before. 
The voice was unmistakable. It was exact- 
ly like Charley’s voice. But this gentleman 
wore a beard, and Charley had not been able 
to grow one when she last saw him. 

They both talked at each other as if to 
discern the truth of what both conjectured. 
When they reached the house, and the gen- 
tleman had carried his burden up-stairs and 
deposited her upon a sofa, she profusely 
thanked him, and there lurked a tender ap- 
prehension in her voice when she invited 
him to call. 

‘‘ May I be so bold as to ask your name ?”’ 
he inquired. 

‘Lilian Dessen,’’ she responded, tremu- 
lously. 

He stood a moment, looking at her with 
uncertainty, then leaned over and kissed her 
passionately. 


CHAPTER III. 


Ss after Charley Dessen left home, he 
brought up in Boston, and found em- 
ployment as a salesman in a dry goods estab- 
lishment. In two years he was taken in as 
partner, and about this time he married. 
The union did not prove felicitous. Amid 
his domestic troubles, his thoughts often 
reverted to Lilian, for whom all his boyish 
love revived ten-fold. He saw, alas! too 
late, his folly in marrying a woman wholly 
unsuited to his temperament. In three 
years his wife died of fever, leaving him two 
sweet little daughters. Ever since her 
death he had been trying to bring himself to 
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the task of again proposing to his old inam- 
orata, not knowing that she was already the 
wife of his father. What then was his sur- 
prise and exultation in meeting her so un- 
expectedly, and his pleasure in rendering 
her timely assistance. 

After their mutual recognition, Lilian told 
him all. Incensed in his hatred of his 
father by this story, he urged her to procure 
a divorce. Charley, in turn, related his past 
griefs, and repented having left home in the 
manner he did. But he could not possibly 
ask her forgiveness with more earnestness 
than she gave it. 


In a squalid tenement, surrounded by filth 
and poverty, John Dessen breathed away his 
last hours upon earth. As night came on, 
he sent a message by a ragged urchin to 
Lilian. She notified Charley, and they came 
together to that wretched chamber of death. 
The dying man was conscious, and what 
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with the pains of the body and the poignant 
uneasiness of mind, his agony was indescrib- 
able. | 

‘¢T want you both to forgive me.”’ 

The old man’s frame shook like an aspen 
leaf, as he spoke, and great sobs rent his 
soul. They tried to tell him that he was for- 
given, but be only moaned and felt more 
keenly his remorse at each proof of their 
kindness. 

So he died, and his son saw him decently 
buried beside his first wife. Six months 
later Charley and Lilian were quietly mar- 
ried. 

Sometimes they wonder why they both 
had to endure such misery before they at- 
tained the perfect happiness they now enjoy. 
But Lilian, who is a sort of an optimist, 
always ends the matter by saying:— 

‘¢It was all for the best, dear. Our pres- 
ent happiness more than compensates for all 
we have suffered in the past.’’ 


AUTUMN LEAVES. 


BY MRS. MARIA LYDIA WINDSOR. 


CHAPTER I. 


GIVE that name to my story, because, 

in looking back, these days of my life 
resemble autumn leaves. They speak not 
of hope, but of promises fulfilled; they have 
not the golden hue of hope; the sun of 
happiness has shone upon them and brought 
them to perfection. 

Heaven has been very good to me; yet 
there was a time when, in my heart, if not 
in words, I rebelled fiercely against its 
decrees; and, longing to grasp what seemed 
to be withheld from me, cried out that I was 
unjustly dealt with. I know better now. 

1 am sitting, on this fair, autumn day, at 
my favorite window in my own home. As 
far as eye can reach, I see a golden abun- 
dance. .The fruit is all ripe in the orchards, 
rosy-cheeked apples and brown pears hang 
upon the trees, purple plums shine on green 
leaves; further away the corn stands in thick 
sheaves, and the meadows are full of busy 
men. 

The golden-brown leaves are falling on the 
lawn, sweeping with a musical rustle over 


the grass; the garden is one gorgeous mass 
of autumn flowers. I raise my eyes to the 
blue, smiling heavens—this world is very 
fair and beautiful, but what lies there beyond 
those clouds ? 

Our village of Deep Glen is situated in 
the most fertile part of Devonshire; and 
here, many years ago, my widowed mother 
eame to dwell, bringing with her all she had 
left in the world—my sister and myself. 

My father, Captain Vyvian, died of a slow 
and lingering malady that for many years 
had incapacitated him from public service. 
Fortunately for us, my mother had some 
income of her own, amounting in all to four 
hundred a year; and this, in a simple coun- 
try like Deep Glen, was riches indeed. So, 
when my father died, and my mother had to 
face the world alone, she selected Deep 
Glen as her future home. 

The village is surrounded by the beautiful 
Devonshire hills, and is, I believe, one of 
the most picturesque spots that even an 
artist could dream of. No words can ade- 
quately describe the luxuriant foliage in 
which it seems to be half buried, the grand 
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old trees, the purple hills stretching away 
far and wide, the fertile meadows, the fruit- 
laden orchards and quaint cottages. The 
pretty town of Beecham is only a mile dis- 
tant. Every one knows Beecham; people 
come from all parts of England to enjoy the 
fresh, life-giving breezes of the Beecham 
Hills. 

No one can call the neighborhood a dull 
one. Beecham Court, the property of Sir 
Gerald Mayne, the largest landowner and 
the chief magnate in this part of the coun- 
try, is near Beecham; and on the east of 
Deep Glen stands the Riverside Hall, the 
home of Lady Horton and her two daugh- 
‘ers. Feene Abbey and Greyton Towers 
are not very far away. Altogether the 
neighborhood is considered an aristocratic 
one. 

When my dear mother first came to live at 
Lime Cottage, as our house was called, the 
notables of the neighborhood were rather 
puzzled. True, she was an officer’s widow, 
and an elegant, accomplished woman—but 
then, she kept no carriage, and gave no 
parties. The grandes dames held a consul- 
tation as to the propriety of visiting her. It 
was certainly a dilemma. She was not of a 
class to be quite overlooked, and yet she 
could not be eagerly courted. Perhaps her 
widow’s weeds and sweet, winning manners 
won some little consideration for her. 

Lady Mayne was the first to call, and then 
Lady Horton followed, and gradually all the 
ladies in the neighborhood appeared. My 
mother soon set matters straight. She 
thanked them for the kindness which dic- 
tated their visit, but said, in her dignified 
way, that she had no thoughts of re-entering 
society. 

From time to time Lady Mayne and Lady 
Horton called. My mother never made any 
advances towards them; she was always the 
same, calm and dignified. They were com- 
pelled to admire her. 

Ours was a limited household, my mother, 
myself—at that time an awkward girl of 
fifteen—and my little sister Clarice, the 
loveliest ‘‘ fairy ’ that ever gladdened human 
eyes. She was just five; and, with so great 
a difference between our ages, I seemed 
more like a mother than a sistertoher. I 
had been at boarding-school for some years, 
and my mother now devoted herself to fin- 
ishing my education and beginning my 
sister’s. Life passed very pleasantly with 
us. We seemed to live amid the warmth of 
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the sunshine, the song of birds, and the fra- 
grance of flowers. 

The chief events of my life began with my 
eighteenth year. It is not so much of my 
own story that I wish to tell, as that of 
others; so in a few words I may say, that 
shortly after my eighteenth birthday I met 
Hugh Gordon for the first time. 

The Gordons lived in a large house called 
The Laurels, which stood just outside 
Beecham, and they were considered wealthy, 
highly-respectable people. They were “ rec- 
ognized by the Maynes and the Hortons; 
and they went to all the grand parties at 
Beecham Court. They were, like ourselves, 
a small family, consisting only of Mr. and 
Mrs. Gordon and their son Hugh. I met 
the latter at a ‘‘ Harvest Home’’ party 
given by Squire Ruthers, almost the first I 
had ever attended. My mother never went 
to anything of the kind, and Clarice was too 
young to go, but kindly Mrs. Ruthers drove 
over herself to fetch me, and my mother 
could not refuse. 

I went to the party in a pretty white dress 
of India muslin, with a pearl brooch which 
my mother had given me, and I felt myself 
‘‘ grander than a queen,’’ and my heart full 
of hope. I was not beautiful even then, in 
the pride of my youth; but one who loved 
me well, said mine was a sweet face, that 
looked fresh and bright as though it were 
bathed each morning in dew. 

I remember it all so well; and one figure 
Stands out distinctly—that of Hugh Gordon, 
as I saw him first, standing under a huge 
beech tree, the sunlight slanting upon his 
comely face and proud head—the truest, 
kindest face my eyes had ever beheld. He 
was talking to a group of young ladies, but 
he left them, and then Mrs. Rythers brought 
him and introduced him to me—people so 
soon make friends at social gatherings. I 
was talking gaily to him as we walked under 
the beech trees. All that evening he lin- 
gered near me. Mrs. Ruthers smiled, and 
the young ladies looked pleasantly envious. 

I went home to dream of him—he was my 
first love, and my last. 

I remember my beautiful love-story word 
for word, every detail, every happy moment, 
and they were many. I need not dwell upon 
it. Five months after I had seen him first, 
Hugh Gordon asked me to be his wife, and 
my mother gladly consented, upon one con- 
dition—I was very young, and the marriage 
must not take place for three years at least. 
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So we were engaged, and lived for months 
in a fairyland of love and romance. There 
was no one like Hugh; none so kind or so 
true, none so brave and gentle. My mother 
loved him, and little Clarice used to nestle 
in his arms and call him “‘ brother Hugh.”’ 

This happiness of ours lasted just eight 
months; long enough to rivet my heart to 
Hugh Gordon, long enough for the warmth 
and brightness to continue through my life. 
Then a sudden and dreadful tragedy hap- 
pened. The bank in which all Mr. Gordon’s 
money was invested broke, and he was com- 
pletely ruined. He did not survive it; he 
never spoke after the news reached him. 
They said he died of paralysis, brought on 
by strong emotion. My mother always be- 
lieved he died of a broken heart. 

The house, furniture, carriage and plate 
were sold, and my dear mother—Heaven 
has blessed and rewarded her kindness— 
almost forced Mrs. Gordon to come and live 
with us. Hugh was going away; all notion 
of marriage was at an end for the present, 
and she declared that it was impossible for 
the poor, widowed lady to live all alone. 

Mrs. Gordon consented at last. How 
Hugh thanked and blessed my mother! 
Then came the final and greatest sorrow of 
all—Hugh resolved to go to the gold dig- 
gings. Fortunes were made quickly there, 
he said; besides, what could he do in Eng- 
land? He had not been brought up to any 
trade or profession; everything was over- 
crowded and overdone. He would go to the 
gold-fields, and there make a fortune for his 
mother and me. 

The old pain rises in my heart when [ re- 
member his bright, sanguine words. He 
never dreamed of failure. Ie said men had 
often realized a fortune there in four or five 
years; why should not he? Not a large for- 
tune—he did not care for that—but enough 
for his mother and me. 

Mrs. Gordon ceased to remonstrate when 
she saw how entirely his mind was fixed 
upon the idea. My own mother, too, half 
believed in it, and I was quite passive after 
atime. At first the thought of parting with 
Hugh was bitter as death, but, like all other 
women who love sincerely, I soon lost sight 
of my own wishes and hopes in trying to 
realize his. I had one source of comfort. 
Living or dead I would be true to him, as he 
would be to me. Living or dead, I would 
love him and only him, until time for me 
was no more. 
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One day in October he bade me farewell. 
My words seem very weak; they express 
nothing of the deadly pain and anguish that 
filled my heart when he held my hand in his 
for the last time, and spoke his last words 
to me. 

Looking back upon that time, I wonder 
now that I lived through it. When the last 
moment came, Hugh was almost heart- 
broken. Still, he tried to be brave and 
smile, saying he should return to us in four 
years. 

Life did not appear the same after Hugh 
was gone. The brightness seemed to have 
departed from everything; the warmth was 
gone from the sunshine, the fragrance from 
the flowers. A curious feeling of patience 
and resignation came over me then, which 
never died away. 

Ifugh had hope; so had his mother, but I 
had none. When Hugh left me to go to the 
gold diggings in search of a fortune, he 
seemed to me to have passed into the valley 
of the shadow of death. 

I grew prematurely old from that day. I 
have not dwelt much upon my love for Hugh, 
but it was the best part of my life. I never 
cared about looking young or pretty after he 
was gone. 

Lady Horton angered me very much. I 
have never quite forgiven her. She came 
one day, with her two proud daughters, to 
call upon my mother. I distinctly heard her 
say, in a low tone of voice, that she hoped, 
for my sake, that all that nonsense about 
Mr. Gordon was at an end. ‘It was all 
very well once, when he was in a position to 
marry, but now that he had gone away in 
that quixotic manner, surely it will be al- 
lowed to drop through.” 

I saw my mother’s eyes turn uneasily to 
where Mrs. Gordon sat knitting, all uncon- 
scious of the slight put upon her son. I 
could not hear her reply; it must have been 
something to the purpose, for her ladyship, 
rising, left the room with more dignity than 
usual; and that was her last call during my 
mother’s life. 

Three years passed; we heard regularly 
from Hugh, but in some vague way his let- 
ters seemed to me more like messages from 
another world. He was prospering, he said; 
not so quickly as he had hoped, but better 
than most men out there. 

The three years passed like a long dream. 
There was in them but little change or vari- 
ation; none of us seemed to alter but my 
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sister Clarice, and she grew so fair and love- 
ly, that we were all in a marve) of wonder. 
Then my mother died. Ah,no! I cannot 
write of{it—that pain has never lessened and 
never will—only He who reads the secrets of 
all hearts knows what I lost in losing my 
mother. Dying, she gave Clarice to my 
care. I was twenty-one then, and she had 
reached her eleventh year. 

A great cloud of gloom fell over our once 
happy home; it was so strange, so unutter- 
ably sad, to see Mrs. Gordon in our mother’s 
place. She was very kind and gentle; she 
loved us and we repaid her affection, but it 
was so different. 

My little sister was not so lonely, for I 
was a mother to her. After a time she 
asked me to let her go away to school, and I 
did so. I sent her for four years to Madame 
Ordini’s, one of the best schools in England. 
She was thirteen when she went, and was 
not to return until she, as children say, 
‘came home for good.” 


Hugh did not return when the four years. 


were over. 
said, and the dreary time of waiting seem 
to begin again. 


d 


\. «died away, Clarice came home. 





CHAPTER II. 


HREE months before the time appointed 
for my sister’s return home, the young 
baronet, Sir Gerald Mayne, came of age. 
There was great rejoicing at Beecham 
Court—a scries of splendid balls, dinners, 
and other entertainments. I was invited to 
some, but never went. How could I care 
for music and laughter, when he whom I 
loved so well was far away ? 

The whole neighborhood seemed to re- 
joice; and, among other rumors, I heard 
how anxious Lady Horton was to marry one 
of her daughters to the young heir of Beech- 
am. They were tall, showy-looking girls, 
with fine complexions and dark hair—cold, 
elegant, easy and se!f-possessed. They 
never seemed to have any natural impulses, 
but to do and say everything as their mother 
dictated. They were considered accom- 
plished, and talked with a certain amount of 
brilliancy when they met any one worth 
talking to. I am bound to say that the 
young ladies never wasted many words in 
those days upon me. 

I saw Sir Gerald Mayne at church, and 
looked at him with some curiosity. His lady 
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mother might well be proud of him. I never 
saw a more handsome or noble-looking man. 
His face was clear-cut, proud and true, with 
an indefinable charm for which I can find no 
words. Truth, honor and honesty shone in 
his clear eyes; the lips were well arched and 
sensitive, yet it struck me, in looking at him, 
that he could be in some things easily led, in 
others firm and unyielding as a rock. How 
little I thought then of what Sir Gerald 
Mayne would be to me. 

Every one spoke of Lady Mayne’s great 
love for her son. She lived in his life; she 
seemed to have no hope, no wish, no desire, 
that was not centered in him, and he repaid 
her by a chivalrous, reverential affection 
that was beautiful to witness. 

I remember asking one day if Lady Mayne 
would be pleased if her son married one of 
the Misses Horton; and the friend to whom 
I was speaking said that her ladyship would 
never oppose her son’s wishes, let him marry 


‘ whom he would; but at the same time, she 


did not belieya that Lady Mayne thought 


for her son. 
Before the excitement and gayety had all 


He “‘ was not rich enough,” tr any girl or woman in England good enough 


I never 

is 'so-startled in my life as when she stood 
on thé threshold of the door that June even- 
ing. She had been a lovely child, but then 
fair, angelic children sometimes grow up in- 
to plain women. Her loveliness now was 
something wonderful. 

I wish I could describe her as I saw her in 
the flush of the golden sunset. Her face 
was as fair as a lily, a faint flush like that in 
the deep heart of a rose tinged her cheeks, 
her sweet lips were smiling and yet half 
proud; the violet eyes were wonderfully 
beautiful, bright and clear, with arched 
brows and long, silken lashes. It was such 
a face as one sees in grand ol.l pictures, fair 
and angelic, sweet and spiritual. Ifer long, 
golden hair hung in beautiful waving lines. 
She gladdened my heart as I saw her. 

Her manners were just as sweet and 
graceful as her face, always winning and 
cheerful; and she had a most musical voice 
and laugh, a laugh that rang out like a 
sweet, low chime. She had no great gift of 
intellect—my darling was not what the world 
would call a strong-minded woman—but she 
had a quick, bright fancy, a pretty, playful 
wit, bright, sunny words, and pure, graceful 
thoughts. She was essentially gentle and 
womanly, full of sweet, girlish poetry, with 
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the kindest and most loving heart in the 
world. 

How old and worn [ felt by her side! I 
never saddened her bright face by speaking 
of my fears for Hugh, yet three days after 
her arrival the second mail came in that 
brought no letter from him. 

Clarice was like a sunbeam in the house. 
It seemed strange to us solitary women to 
hear the music of voice and song, to see the 
golden head and the graceful figure, we to 
whom love and hope and youth were things 
of the past. : 

Clarice came to me one day with a plead- 
ing face. There was to be a grand ball at 
Beecham; half the county were going, and 
Mrs. Ruthers begged that we would both 
accompany her. I looked at the child in 
horror. What shouldI doataball? ‘* My 
heart was over the sea;”’ trouble and sorrow 
were my constant companions. But the 
sweet face looked so wistful, the bright, 
tender eyes pleaded so silently and so elo- 
quently that Icould notrefuse. Why should 
I shadow the child’s life with my sorrow ? 
She, with her youth and beauty, must have 
amusements. 

I consented, and her pretty joy was pleas- 
ant to see. She overwhelmed me with 
thanks and caresses. 

‘¢T shall be so happy, Laura,’’ she cried. 
‘¢] have been longing for the last two years 
to go to a real ball. You will enjoy it, too; 
every one is going. 

I could not afford an elaborate toilet for 
my darling; nevertheless I exceeded our 
means by the purchase of a soft, flowing 
white silk. I had some magniticent lace 
that had belonged to my mother, together 
with a pearl necklace. She had no other 
ornaments, no rings on the white slender 
fingers, no bracelets on the exquisitely 
rounded arms. But, when she was dressed, 
and the rich lace arranged Spanish fashion 
around her, I thought nothing so dainty or 
so beautiful had ever been seen. 

Did I think what a foil I was to her radi- 
ant loveliness, in my plain, sober-colored 
dress and plain, worn face, worn with the 
tears I had shed in the silence of night for 
my lost, distant lover, Hugh Gordon ? 

Squire Ruthers called for us in his car- 
riage. He was charmed with Clarice, and 
teased her all the way about the conquests 
she would make, despite the warnings of his 
sensible wife, who objected that she was too 
young to think of such nonsense. 
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The first person I recognized in the pretty 
ball-room was Lady Horton. Her daugh- 
ters were elaborately attired. They had 
Sweeping satins and costly jewels, marvel- 
lous plaitings and ribbons and laces, yet the 
general effect seemed to me heavy and over- 
wrought. 

The young baronet was with them, talking 
to Adelaide Horton, the youngest and, some 
said, the prettier of the Riversdale girls. 
He did not observe our party at first, buta 
few minutes afterwards, when Squire Ruth- 
ers led Clarice up the room, he caught sight 
of her, and I shall never forget the startled 
expression on his face. He pointed her out 
to Adelaide Horton, and evidently asked 
who she was, for that young lady shrugged 
her shoulders in a way that implied both in- 
difference and contempt. It did not vex 
me—my darling’s triumph was none the less 
great. Men looked with dazzled eyes on her 
graceful loveliness, yet no flush of gratified 
vanity moved the sweet, modest expression 
of her face. I think her great charm was 
that she ignored herself, thinking only of 
others. 

I heard—and the sound was very sweet to 
me—low murmurs of admiration from the 
gentlemen. I saw how each one strove to 
look at her, as at some beautiful and dainty 
object. Then, after a short interval, Sir 
Gerald Mayne left Miss Horton’s side, and, 
coming up to Squire Ruthers, begged for the 
honor of an introduction to my sister. She 
did not look in the least flattered or im- 
pressed. I think at that time all men were 
alike to her—only useful to dance with. 
She bowed to Sir Gerald, and then he prayed 
her to give him the first dance. Mrs. Ruth- 
ers started, and I felt rather surprised. 
Clarice consented, and then turned to look 
at the fast filling room. 

If there is such a thing as love at first 
sight, Sir Gerald certainly felt it. Ile hardly 
seeined to take his eyes from her face; he 
never left her side. She was very indiffer- 
ent to him at first, but gradually the sweet 
eyes brightened, and she talked to him 
simply and gaily as a child. She was very 
fond of dancing, and he was to be her part- 
ner—that was all the interest he had just 
then for her. 

I watched her proudly during the dance. 
She thought very little of the baronet and a 
great deal of her steps. When it was over, 
and I expected Sir Gerald to bring her back, 
I saw him lead her down through the long 
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room, followed by the admiring and envious 
glances of many eyes. In a few minutes he 
returned to Squire Ruthers, and immediately 
requested an introduction to me. He sat 
down by my side, and although speaking to 
me, looked continually and earnestly at 
Clarice. He told me that his mother had 
been prevented from coming to the ball by a 
severe cold, and then asked how long my sis- 
ter had been living at Deep Glen. 

While the next dauce lasted, he sat by 
me talking of her. She was besieged with 
introductions, but for the fourth dance Sir 
Gerald claimed her again. His admiration 
was so very evident that I saw several peo- 
ple looking highly amused. Lady Uorton, 
on the contrary, looked gloomy as possible. 
Her daughters evidently solaced themselves 
for their disappointment by speaking con- 
temptuous words of my darling. 

When Lady Horton saw Clarice dancing 
again with Sir Gerald, she came up to me, 
fanning herself violently. After exchanging 
a few words of greeting, she said:— 

‘“Miss Vyvian, you are a lady for whom I 
entertain great respect. Having been your 
mother’s friend also, I consider myself enti- 
tled to express my opinion. Do you not 
think your sister far too young to be brought 
into a scene like this? She seems quite a 
child—only fit for a school-room. Take my 
advice, and keep her back for a year or two 
longer. It is a great mistake to bring very 
young girls forward so soon.”’ 

‘* My sister is seventeen,’ I said, coldly, 
‘“‘and is very much admired.” 

‘So much the worse,’’ she said. ‘‘ Her 
head will be turned by flattery while she 
ought to be learning her lessons. You are 
making a mistake, Miss Vyvian, and will re- 
pent it.’’ 

‘*] will take the consequences, Lady Hor- 
ton,”’ I replied, indifferently. 

And then she Jeft me, to whisper and sug- 
gest the same idea to others. It was too 
late. My darling’s triumph was secure. 
She was undoubtedly the belle of the ball. 
I never saw any one so much admired. 

Sir Gerald led her down to the supper- 
room, and made her promise to give him the 
last dance of all. His face was all aglow as 
he spoke to her. She never once, child as 
she was, lost her quiet, graceful self-posses- 
sion, although many girls in her place would 
have heen half intoxicated with such a 
triumph. 

Miss Adelaide Horton, who had hitherto 
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appeared to consider the baronet her own 
peculiar property, after a time continued the 
assault her mother had commenced. She 
came up to me, and, with a very friendly 
smile, positively complimented me upon 
Clarice’s appearance. 

‘¢She is very pretty,’’ said Miss Adelaide, 
“and really looks very nice; but, my dear 
Miss Vyvian, she is a perfect child. She 
will require the advantage of your training 
for some time to come. Her manners are 
very free, too much so, in fact—and it rather 
spoils her.”’ 

“The patte de velours,’’ I thought, to my- 
self, with a smile, and completely routed 
Miss Adelaide by saying that, if there was 
anything amiss with my sister’s monner, 
going into society would be the best training 
for her. 

They need not all have been so alarmed at 
my darling’s beauty and triumph. She saw 
nothing of the by-play. Lady Horton, al- 
though she was ‘‘my mother’s friend,” 
never once addressed her. 

They need not have been alarmed. Sir 
Gerald Mayne was nothing more to my sister 
thun a good dancer and a pleasant partner— 
at least, then. I began to wonder when, 
after the last dance was finished, be brought 
my sister up to me, and said how much pleas- 
ure he should have in calling upon me to see 
if so much dancing had fatigued her. And 
the last recollection I have of the Beecham 
ball is seeing Sir Gerald standing by the 
carriage window, begging of my sister to 
give him one—only one flower from her bou- 
quet. We all laughed when she turned to 
me, with a look of wonder on her innocent 
face, and said:— 

‘¢ Laura, what did Sir Gerald want a flower 
from me for?”’ 

The squire took it upon himself to answer 
her. She laughed merrily at his words, say- 
ing that one good dancer was worth a legion 
of admirers. 

‘Take care, little one,’’ said the squire, 
with alaugh. ‘‘Sir Gerald is a good dancer; 
he may turn out to be something else.” 

The swect lips smiled unconsciously. I 
saw that my sister’s heart was, for the pres- 
ent, quite safe. 





CHAPTER IIT. 


IR GERALD MAYNE called as he had 
promised, on the morrow. I liked him 
better than I had in the ball-room. He was 
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so kind and courteous to Mrs. Gordon, so 
attentive, speaking so kindly of the dead hus- 
band and absent son. 

‘‘T like that young man, dear,”’ she said to 
me when he had gone. ‘He has a good 
heart. I hope they will not spoil him.” 

Sir Gerald’s visit was a long one. He 
talked to me until my sister came into the 
room, then he had no thought for any one 
else. She looked very lovely and dainty in 
her simple morning dress and floating rib- 
bons. Some music lay on the piano. and he 

asked Clarice to sing. She had a sweet, 
_ clear soprano voice, rich and musical. She 
sang as the birds do, freely and naturally. 
Sir Gerald was charmed, and asked her to 
try a duet with him. The two voices har- 
monized superbly. They sang Mendelssohn’s 
‘¢T would that my love,’? and ‘‘Oh, wert 
thou in the cold blast?” and then Sir Gerald 
began to talk of music, and she listened 
with a slight flush on her lovely face. 

He lingered until the probability of being 
obliged to ask him to stay to luncheon struck 
me with dread. He asked me if I knew his 
mother, Lady Mayne, and said how much he 
should like her to call upon me. I noticed 
that he did not leave until he had found 
some pretext for calling again. He asked 
Clarice if she had seen a celebrated artist’s 
illustrations of a well-known poem, and 
when she said ‘‘ No,’’ eagerly offered to 
bring the work over. I could not forbid it, 
although I began to wonder how all this 
would end—not in sorrow for my darling, 
surely! 

The next day a basket of hothouse fruits 
came from Beecham to Mrs. Gordon,—ripe, 
purple grapes, apricots, peaches, and every- 
thing that could tempt an invalid. There 
came, too, a bouquet of flowers. I am sure 
Sir Gerald gathered these himself, and 
thought of my sister the while. She raised 
the purple grapes in her white fingers, and 
seemed to enjoy them very much. There 
was not the slightest consciousness in her 
manner. 

Sir Gerald called himself the next day. 
There was no pretence this time—he asked 
at once for my sister. When I said that she 
was in the garden, he offered to go to her, 
and I could not refuse. He went; and at 
the end of an hour, fhinking the tete-a-tete 
had lasted quite long enough, I joined them. 
They were both seated side by side on a 
garden-seat, Sir Gerald turning over some 
pictures, and Clarice looking on; and as I 
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looked at my sister’s face I saw that the 
innocent, loving heart was awakened at last, 
she would never bea child again. At that 
moment I almost hated him. What had he 
been saying to call forth that sweet, uncon- 
scious look? How would it allend? Even 
while I smiled and spoke to him, I resolved 
that he should not come here so often, talk- 
ing nonsense to my sister. 

I said nothing to Clarice that day, think- 
ing it better for the impression to wear away 
a while. 

On the morning following, Mrs. Ruthers 
sent the carriage and an invitation for Clarice 
to spend the day with her. I have wondered 
since what the future would have been had 
that invitation never reached us, for at noon 
Lady Mayne called. Sir Gerald was not 
with her. Afterspeaking of her own severe 
cold, and Mrs. Gordon’s health, Lady Mayne 
turned to me suddenly, saying that she had 
heard that my sister had returned, and that 
she was a very pretty child. 

‘¢She is very lovely,’? I replied, ‘‘ and as 
good as she is fair; but no one can call hera 
child. She is more than seventeen, and 
taller than I am.”’ 

Something like alarm passed over her face, 
but I had no intention of mincing matters; 
if there was any danger, others should see it 
as well as myself. No one should be able 
to reproach me by saying that I had encour- 
aged anything of the kind in an underhand 
way. 

‘¢ Ask Sir Gerald what he thinks of my 
sister, Lady Mayne,” I said, frankly. “he 
admired her very much at the Beecham ball.” 

Her face cicared—-the honesty of the words 
pleased her. 

‘‘ Lady Horton told me that she was a 
child,’”? was her calin reply. ‘* I should like 
to see her; is she at home? ”’ 

If Clarice had been near, and Lady Mayne 
had seen her before the danger grew deeper, 
would my sister’s story have been the same? 

Look cool and speak indifferently as [ 
would, there was no keeping Sir Gerald from 
Lime Cottage. One evening he rode over, 
bringing some new songs for Clarice, and 
throughout the long gloaming they sat sing- 
ing sweet snatches of dreamy music, far 
away from us all in a world of their own. 

I felt angry with Sir Gerald as he mounted 
his horse, turning his handsome face to us 
with a smile as he rode away. What did he 
mean by coming here day after day, trying 
his utmost by words and looks to win the 
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gentle heart? Did he think what was to 
follow? He was filling her life with light 
and warmth—did he think what would be- 
come of her when the darkness and gloom 
succeeded ? 

When he was quite out of sight Clarice 
stood at the window; my heart grew cold 
with dread as I saw the new beauty, the 
awakened soul shining in her lovely face. I 
knew all the sweet vague hopes that were 
thrilling her heart—I knew the music that 
was ringing through her whole being. Go- 
ing up to her very gently, I threw my arins 
round the slender, graceful figure. 

‘Clarice, my darling,’’? I whispered, ‘‘ do 
not think too much of Sir Gerald Mayne.” 

Her face flushed crimson, the golden head 
drooped shyly. 

“You see, my little sister,’? I continued, 
‘although he admires you, there is too great 
a disparity between you for anything to come 
of it. He is rich, his title is an old one, his 
family second to none in the country. He 
will naturally marry one of his own station. 
His mother, you know, expects him to marry 
well.” 

‘‘My father was a gentleman,” said the 
child, proudly; ‘‘ what can any man be 
more?’> Her face glowed and her eyes 
brightened. ‘‘ Do you mean to tell me, 
Laura,”’ she cried, ‘‘ that Sir Gerald Mayne 
would hold you or me inferior to him ?”’ 

‘‘He is too true a gentleman for that,” I 
replied, hastily. ‘‘ What I mean is this, 
Clarice; Sir Gerald can give his wife rank, 
title, wealth and position—he can place her 
at the head of one of the oldest families in 
England. He must have something in re- 
turn; he must have fortune or rank; things 
are so managed in this world.”’ 

**Then this world is a contemptible one,”’ 
she cried. 

I saw that my words had gone home. I 
hated myself for teaching her these false 
lessons; I hated myself for crushing the sweet 
innocent hopes; yet it must be done. Her 
face grew very pale and her lips quivered, 
then she clasped her arms round my neck, 
and hid her golden head upon my breast. 
Ah, many times had she done this in her 
childish troubles, and now she would never 
te a child again! 

‘* Laura,’’ she said, presently, ‘‘ I wish he 
had no title—I wish he were quite poor—that 
is, poor, you know, as we are.”’ 

‘Do vou like him so much, then, my dar- 
ing??? I asked. 
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Her answer was a burst of tears that smote 
me with pain. 

‘‘ All you have said is true, Laura,’’ she 
began after a time; ‘‘I must not stand be- 
tween him and his mother. I never thought 
of those things, and it was so sweet to think 
he liked me.” 

I watched her that night while she slept; 
ever and anon alow cry would come from 
her lips and the golden head toss wearily to 
and fro. 

The next morning, soon after breakfast, I 
heard the well-known canter in the long 
avenue of limes. 

‘‘ Clarice, go to your room,” I said, ‘‘ and 
do not leave it until I send for you.”’ 

She understood, and obeyed me without a 
word. Sir Gerald came in, and, finding me 
alone, looked for a moment rather surprised. 
He began to talk, but his eyes never left the 
door. I knew that he was listening for the 
sound of the footstep which I was determined 
he should not hear again. 

‘* Your sister is well, I hope, Miss Vyvian,”’ 
he said at length. 

‘Quite well,’? I replied coldly; ‘she is 
engaged this morning.”’ 

He seemed ill at ease, and soon afterwards 
took his leave. 

The next day he called again, but I had 
sent Clarice out to Mrs. Ruthers, and re- 
ceived him alone. I cannot tell what he 
might have said, but some one else called at 
the same time, and the conversation became 
general. 

That night Clarice came to my bed-side. 
The moon was shining brightly, and I was 
half alarmed at seeing the white-robed figure 
with the golden hair falling like a veil around 
it. For a moment I thought it was an angel. 

‘¢ Laura,’’ she said, ‘‘ I cannot sleep, and 
I have come to ask you something; will you 
take me away from here ?”’ 

‘‘Away,’’ I repeated mechanically; ‘‘where 
to, Clarice—what for?” 

“You will not be cross with me, I know,”’ 
she said; ‘‘I can say anything to you. I am 
very unhappy, Laura—so unhappy that I 
wish I had died with my mother years ago.”’ 

These words roused me as nothing else 
could have done—my mother’s petted child 
so miserable as that! ° 

‘¢ Ts it about—Sir Gerald?’ Lasked gently. 

‘¢ Yes,’ she said, in her loving voice; ‘‘ It 
is all about him, Laura. Let me go away 
where he will not find me, and cannot call 
every day as he does now. I cannot help it; 
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I did not care for him at first, but I love him 
now. Ah, Laura, you do not know how kind 
and good he is, how noble and true; there is 
no one like him. I would not stand between 
him and his mother; I would not cause him 
& moment’s unhappiness for the whole world; 
and I am sure, when all this pain and sorrow 
is over, I shall be better for loving him—it 
must be so.”’ 

She stopped, and her voice died away. I 
knew not what to say to her. 

‘Tt tortures me, Laura,’ she said, ‘‘to 
know that he is here day after day, and I am 
thirsting for one look at his face, for one 
word from his lips; yet I must neither see 
nor hear him. Let me go away foratime; I 
will try to be so good, sister, and give you no 
trouble, but let me go away.”’ 

1 took her to my heart as one does a little 
child in its griefs, and soothed her with lov- 
ing words. She fell asleep soon, but I lay 
awake trying to make up my mind as to what 
I had better do. - 

Most bitterly did I reproach myself that I 
had not been more watchful over my moth- 
er’s child. Yet what could I have done? 
How could I have averted the evil? Even 
self-reproach was too late now. The only 
thing left to do was to remedy the evil. 

Before the sun rose my resolution was 
formed. I would do as she wished—take her 
right away and not let Sir Gerald know her 
address, keeping her from Lime Cottage un- 
til she seemed stronger, or had forgotten 
him. As soon as the sun rose we would 
start; she should not have another day’s tor- 
ture if I could avert it. 

Silently and quietly I rose—my trunk and 
hers were both packed before breakfast— 
everything was prepared for our journey. I 
did not tell Mrs. Gordon all the facts of the 
case, only that Clarice and 1 were going toa 
watering-place in the south of England. 
After a while I decided that it was necessary 
to give her my address, so that she could 
forward letters and write to me herself. She 
evidently understood the whole maiter. I 
saw that by the gleam of comprehension in 
her eyes. 

‘¢ All right, my dear,’’ she said. ‘‘I shall 
not give your address, or tell any one where 
you are; rest quite assured of that. And, 
Laura, while you are away, pray that I may 
soon hear from Hugh.”’ 

During all this time the mails had come in 
without bringing a single word from Hugh. 
It was not a new sorrow to me—I never had 
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any hope—but it told terribly on Hugh's 
mother. Nothing but my sister’s urgent 
prayer would have induced me to leave Mrs. 
Gordon. 


CHAPTER IV. 


CAN always say to myself in taking my 
sister from home I acted as I thought 
best. . The probability of a marriage between 
Clarice and Sir Gerald never struck me. I 
knew that her beauty and her grace, her 
innocence and truth made her worthy of any 
rank; in my own secret heart I did not thiuk 
the inferiority on her side at all. But I 
knew the ways and prejudices of the world. 
I could imagine Lady Mayne and Lady Hor- 
ton sitting in solemn judgment upon my 
darling, shaking their heads dolefully over 
‘‘Sir Gerald’s infatuation."? She should 
never submit to it. There was some litue 
surprise in our household at the unexpected 
jouraey—better that than for Clarice to suf- 
fer another day’s torture. I could not forget 
her words. 

The end of the second day found us safely 
established in a pretty suite of rooms oppo- 
site the sea at Dover. I wrote to Mrs. Gor- 
don at once, and told her how comfortably 
we were settled. 

With all my heart I tried to undo the harm 
that had been done, but at the end of a few 
days it seemed to me an oversight to have 
brought Clarice within sight and hearing of 
the dreamy summer seas. It was the middle 
of July then, and the weather was most 
beautiful. We spent the whole of the day 
out of doors. She had no need of restraint 
now; she knew that her secret was mine, and 
she made no effort to fight against the lan- 
guor and sadness that overpowered her. 

Hour after hour she would sit, her eyes 
upon the restless murmuring waters; the 
wistful expression of her face grieved me 
beyond all words. If, to arouse her, I asked 
her to read, she read; if I talked, she an- 
swered; if I wanted music, she sang; but 
everything had to be suggested to her. I 
believe she would have dreamed the whole 
day through without moving, but for me. 
All the sweet snatches of song had died away 
upon her lips; the bright smiles and sunny 
words never came. I was very unhappy 
over her, and yet—poor child, she did her 
best. Sir Gerald’s name was never men- 
tioned bet ween us, but I could not hope that 
she had forgotten him. 
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I seemed to be nearer Hugh when I gat by 
the sea. He had gone over the waters; he 
had watched the grand swelling waves rise 
and fall on the restless ocean. At times, 
when I woke during the night, I could fancy 
that his voice was calling to me—far above 
the murmur of the sea. 

The bright summer faded, and autumn, 
my favorite season, came in its place. Clarice 
seemed better and happier, but I had no in- 
tention of going home; better to stay away 
two or three years, if it were necessary, than 
take her home too soon. But all my good 
intentions were frustrated by the sudden ill- 
ness of Mrs. Gordon. She wrote to me, ask- 
ing me, if possible, to return. I passed the 
letter to Clarice; she read it through. 

‘Let us go home, Laura,’’ she said; ‘I 
have learned a great deal of wisdom here by 
the sea. Say that you trust me and have no 
fear for me.” 

] kissed her and repeated the words. I 
could trust her; she was docile, gentle and 
truthful. I resolved that if Sir Gerald came 
again I would speak plainly to him. 

We returned home. Deep Glen looked 
gorgeous in its autumn dress. Clarice never 
spoke as we drove by Beecham Court and 
through the village, but her face was calm 
and still. I was much relieved to find Mrs. 
Gordon more frightened than ill. We had 
some tea, and spent an hour in her room, 
and then went together to see how the gar- 
den and orchard had fared during our ab- 
sence. The golden-brown leaves rustled at 
every step we took—the fruit in the orchard 
was all ripe. I stood under the shade of a 
large damson tree, when the sound of a quick 
footstep roused me. | 

We had been home only two hours, yet 
he stood there—Sir Gerald Mayne—looking 
thinner and paler, and with a most reproach- 
ful expression on his handsome face. I 
looked quickly at Clarice. Good heavens! I 
had thought the child cured, yet her face 
had brightened and flushed. He took no no- 
tice of me but went straight up to her. 

‘‘Clarice,’”? he said, ‘‘where have you 
been? How could you leave me without one 
word? Do you know how you have made 
me suffer?’’? He had grasped both her 
hands, and she shivered and trembled at his 
touch. ‘‘Do you know,’’ he continued, 
‘* what a cruel, reckless thing you have done, 
leaving me as you would have left a stranger, 
Without one word? ”’ 

I thought it time to come to the rescue. 
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‘‘Go into the house, Clarice,” I said, ‘I 
will talk to Sir Gerald.’?> But he would net 
release her. 

‘‘T cannot understand it, Miss Vyvian,”’ 
he cried. ‘I am not worthy of her—who 
is ?—but I love her very dearly. Why do 
you seek to take her from me? Why will 
you not give her to me for my wife?” 

‘Your wife!’ I said, ‘‘my Clarice your 
wife!” 

‘¢'Yes,’? he replied. ‘She is too good for 
me, I know, but, if you will trust to me, Miss 
Vyvian, I will make her very happy.” 

‘¢ But,”’ I said, hesitatingly, ‘‘ Lady Mayne 
—what will Lady Mayne say?” 

‘She will tell you that herself tomorrow,”’ 
he replied. ‘I only heard of your arrival 
half an hour ago. Will you give Clarice to 
me, Miss Vyvian ?” 

Wht was the use of my speaking? He 
had clasped her in his arms already, and was 
whispering something to her— I turned away 
silently, leaving them together. | 

An hour afterwards, as I sat alone in the 
drawing-room, they Game in. Clarice ran 
straight up to me and hid her face on my 
shoulder.. \ 

‘¢ Say something to him, Laura,”’ she whis- 
pered; ‘‘he loves me so much, and was so 
grieved when we went away.” 

‘¢'Yes,”? he repeated, ‘‘say something to 
me, Miss Vyvian; say that you were unjust, 
when you mistook my love for alight fancy.”’ 

“Tt was not that altogether,’ I inter- 
rupted; ‘“‘neither Clarice nor I liked to think 
that she should stand between you and Lady 
Mayne.”’ 

‘¢ My mother has known for the last three 
weeks,”’ he said, ‘‘ that, if I could not marry 
Clarice Vyvian, I should never call any wo- 
man my wife. I loved your sister, Miss 
Vyvian, when I first saw her—fair and gen- 
tle and graceful as a white dove. I loved 
her and did my best to win her, until you 
misjudged me and took her away. Lady 
Mayne had, it is true, what you ladies call 
‘other views’ for me. I had views and 
ideas of my own. My mother never at- 
tempted to oppose my wishes when she saw 
that the happiness of my whole life was at 
stake.’ 

He looked so handsome, so noble and all- 
conquering, that I could do nothing but hold 
out my hand to him and utter kind words. 
He kissed it and said how much he should 
value having a sister like myself. 

How proud and happy my darling was, 
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blushing and smiling while he whispered 
sweet nonsense to her! And I had actually 
thought her cured! 

Sir Gerald stayed until I was obliged to 
hint at proprieties, and then tell him in plain 
language that he had better go. 

When he was gone, Clarice came to me. 
She looked so pretty and so guilty, with tears 
shining in her sweet eyes and a half-con- 
scious smile on her lips, that I was forced to 
smile. 

‘¢ Oh, Laura,”’ she said, ‘‘ I could not help 
it; say you are not angry. His mother is 
quite willing, you see.” 

I kissed her and said what I knew she was 
longing to hear. As she went up-stairs I 
heard one of the little snatches of song that 
had been forgotten so long. 

Lady Mayne cume on the morrow. She is 
a true gentlewoman, and that is saying a 
great deal. Like her son, she spoke as 
though all the honor was on our side, the 
obligation on theirs. She had never seen 
Clarice before, and was, I saw, astonished at 
her dainty, delicate loveliness and wondrous 
grace. After that morning, she almost took 
possession of her, and, remonstrate as I 
would, Lady Mayne insisted upon present- 
ing my sister with her trousseau. The mar” 
riage was to take place in the spring. 

I pass over the happy interval. Mrs. Gor- 
don recovered, and the two lovers lived in 
fairyland, yet all this time no word came 
from Hugh. 

When the hawthorn was white upon the 
hedges, and the apple-blossoms shone upon 
the trees, the day came. The beautiful 
trousseau reached us the week before; Clarice 
was in ecstacies—such delicate, costly laces, 
such magnificent silks, such wonders of dress 
were never seen in Deep Glen before. Sir 
Gerald gave my sister a suite of pearls, and 
she thought herself richer than a queen. 

I must not forget to say that before the 
wedding Lady Horton called upon me. ‘She 
spoke for my good,”’ she said, ‘‘ but such an 
unequal marriage was a dreadful thing.” 

It came to pass, however, one bright May 
morning. Every one said there never was 
such a lovely bride. She is happy enough 
now. Lady Mayne loves her almost as much 
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as she loves her only son, and it is well 
known in the county that no two people are 
so happy as Sir Gerald and Lady Clarice 
Mayne. 

My sister is a blooming matron now, with 
two sons and one fair little daughter grow- 
ing uparound her. After their marriage Sir 
Gerald took Clarice abroad, and they re- 
turned after a space of two months. They 
are very kind to me, inviting me constantly 
to visit them. 

Why do I love autumn so dearly? The 
October of that year brought the crowning 
blessing of my life. One evening when I 
returned home from Beecham Court, I could 
not account for the strange sensation that 
overpowered me—an unaccountable restless- 
ness; the rooms seemed close and stifling, 
books wearisome and unendurable. What 
was it? I asked myself. Surely the happi- 
ness of Beecham Court had not revived the 


old pain, had not made my solitude unen- 


durable. 

I went out into the garden and tried, as I 
had often done before, to walk my sorrow 
away. The evenirg sky was a gorgeous 
mass of silver and gold, the red-brown leaves 
were falling at my feet, a beautiful calm 
seemed to have come over the world. Then 


-~suddenly—ah, how can I tell it?—I saw 


some one go up the long avenue and knock 
at the hall-door. The figure was familiar to 
me, but I could not believe my own eyes. I 
tried to move, but I was rooted to the earth. 
I tried to cry out, but my lips were dumb. 
Ten minutes passed, earth and sky appeared 
to have met, the rush of falling water seemed 
to fill my ears, when I heard my name called 
by a voice I had thought never more to hear. 
It was Hugh come back again! The pain 
had been hard to bear, the joy seemed hard- 
er still. I realized all that I had suffered 
when he clasped me in his arms, and said he 
had come never to leave me more. 

We were married that autumn, and my 
life has been unclouded since. No shade of 
trouble mars it; I have the best of husbands, 
the sweetest of children, the dearest of 
friends. So may it be until life is over and 
my grave shall be covered with autumn 
leaves. 
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BY T. FERGUSON. 


A T last I hold your little hand in mine, 
And in the azure softness of your eyes, 
O love! I see new depths of glory rise, 
While in my heart a passionate surprise 
Is mingled with a rapture half divine! 


So long, my darling you were hard and cold, 
So lung I saw your beauty from afar, 

And bright perfection shining like the gold 
Of some serene, unreached, unclouded star 

Set high and pure for mortals to behold ; 


W hat wonder if the hope grew dim and faint 
That in the sweet dead days had shown so fair, 

When, glad with dreams no bitterness could taint, 
No sad and sullen savor of despair, 

My heart was as ashrine, and you its saint! 
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Then came a time, when weary and forlorn, 
I walked alone along a barren way, 

Like one that travels weak and overworn, 
And all the tender prayers I had to pray 

Could only move your pity or your scorn. 


The bitter thought of all my fate must miss 
Hung dark and like a pall across the years— 
The tender sweetness of a woman’s kiss, 
The soft compassion of a woman's tears— 
And, love, I dreamt not of an hour like this! 


But never more that shadow shall be cast 
Across the sunshine bountiful and sweet; 

For all the sorrowful strange years are past, 
And all my life is perfect and complete, 

Since now, at last, you love me, dear—at last! 


DEKIN SPAVIN 


GETS MAD. 


BY MIS’ DEKIN SPAVIN. 


OT az that iz any unusual cirkumstance 
—who ever did see a man what didn’t 
get mad periodic, an’ oftener too, sometimes! 
An’ if they don’t pull hair an’ scratch an’ 
claw like a wo—I mean tiger, they can reel 
off more words an’ make more trubble to 
the square inch than—than any other created 
critter. Talk about oneness of heart, domes- 
tick felicitee, an’ the advisability ov both 
pullin’ together to encourage family pros- 
perity! Good land! s’posen every time a 
man got hoppin’ mad, his wife, in oneness 
ov heart, shood encourage family prosperity 
by jinin’ in with him an’ helpin’ pull to- 
gether. Woodn’t we have to have a bran 
new dictionary containin’ more unknown 
words and frases than any we’ve got now ? 
An’ woodn’t the cabinet dealers and the fur- 
niture makers flourish in the land? 

Now I think when a man gets mad the 
best way is to talk soothin’ an’ distractin’— 
for aman iza good deal like a baby, an’ if 
you can only get hiz attenshun distracted, 
he’ll forget all about hiz mental cuts an’ 
bruises jest az the baby will forget the 
bump on hiz head if you give him a new 
rattle, made ov three or four buttons on a 
string. 

When me an’ the dekin first got married I 
didn’t keep no account ov hiz ‘‘ tantrums,” 
for I tho’t likely hiz first wife had spoiled 
him, but in all probability it would soon yield 
to force ov cirkcumstances under the new ad- 
ministrashun. But, alas! I soon found he 
got worse insted ov better, an’ then I began 
to keep account ov hiz ‘‘ spells ’’ by cuttin’ a 
notch in our best cherry tree, so az to keep 
a livin’ reminder rite before hiz ize, an’ the 
naybors, ov hiz falein’. Now that tree is 
dead—ages ago—root an’ branch, an’ az there 
ain’t room for another notch nowares, I ain’t 
no way ov warnin’ the public generally than 
by tellin’ it all. 

You see it occur’d this very mornin’— 
which happenin’ to be a stormy Monday, az 
well az a blue one, the dekin coodn’t do 
nothin’ out doors, an’ I had to pos’pone the 
washin’ in favorov goin’ up garret an’ sortin’ 
over my paper rags, an’ doin’ up the herbs, 
and cleanin’ up the garret generally. I 
hadn’t been to work more’n twenty minutes 


when Peletire come to the foot ov the stares 
an’ yelled:— 

‘¢ Saphrona! ”’ 

* Well,” screamed I, az I stopt my sortin’ 
an’ listened, ‘‘ what iz it? ”’ 

Then Peletire shouted back:— 

‘¢ Where in all creashun have you put the 
county paper this week ?”’ 

Sez I icily, az I riz up an’ lookt over the 
banisters:— 

‘¢ You mite jest az well been born without 
no ize at all, Dekin Spavin, for all the use 
you make ov ’’em! Why didn’t you look for 
it? It’s in the wall-pocket—where else 
wood it be?” 

Sez the dekin in a supprest vice, az he 
glared up at me:— 

‘¢ Saphrona Maria Spavin, P’d—I'd like to 
shake you! You kno’ that it ain’t in the 
wall-pocket—nothin’s never in its place in 
this house no more! ”’ 

‘Well,’ sez I, with dignity, ‘‘did you 
jook under the family Bible ?” 

‘‘ Yes,’’ snapt Peletire, ‘‘ you kno’ I did.” 

‘¢ Well, then,’’? sez I convincin’ly, ‘* you 
ain’t lookt in’°—— 

‘¢ Now, see here, Saphrona,’’ sez the dekin, 
an’ I cood see the fire farely blazin’ out ov 
hiz ize, ‘‘ I didn’t come here to be catekized! 
I’ve lookt for that paper in every buro draw- 
er in this house, under every bed, over every 
clock, behind every lookin’ glass, beneath 
every carpet, inside ov every book—I’ve 
sorted over all the apples and potatoes, sifted 
the hull barrel ov flour, thrown over the win- 
ter wood pile, upset the pork barrel an’ the 
ash box, an’ straned all the soft soap, an’ [ 
don’t kno’ where under the sun you’ve put 
that paper, unless,’”? here Peletire refleckted 
a minit irefully, an’ then continerd, ‘‘ unless 
it’s in the pan under the bread you’re goin’ 
to bake! Ican soon dump that out an’ see.” 

Then that man—jest like a man—rusht 
down the steps he’d come up in his eggsite- 
ment, an’ shet the stares door behind him, 
and there wa’n’t nothin’ left for me to do 
but to fly down after him az fast az I cood, 
screamin’ :— 

‘< P-e-]-e-t-i-r-e! Don’t you tech that 
bread for nothin’, Peletire! ’’ 

But it wa’n’t no use! When I arriv at 
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the kitchen door there waz my four loaves 
ov unbaked bread sprawlin’ all over the 
table, an’ Peletire a-kickin’ the empty bread 
pan all around the room, an’ sayin’ some aw- 
ful bad words in between every kick. I 
didn’t dare to go down into the kitchen—for 
I could see the dekin was gettin’ madder 
every minit, an’ there wa’n’t no certainty ov 
foretellin’ where that pan mite lite next. 

Then, to make things worse, Peletire in 
hiz periginashuns happened to step on the 
cat’s tail, an’ the cat in its frite an’ delirium 
—a good deal like folks—turned on its ad- 
versary, an’ took a death grip ov the dekin’s 
leg, an’ began to clime an’ claw an’ spit an’ 
scratch for kill. I don’t kno’ how it wood 
have ended, I’m sure, but jest az the pan 
dubbled together into a pretty good stove 
pipe the cat tumbled down the open cellar- 
way, an’ Peletire dropt eggsausted into a 
chare, an sez:— 

‘* Didn’t you lend that paper to somebody, 
Saphrona Maria? ”’ 

Then it occurd to me, an’ I sez joyfully :— 

‘“*So I did, Peletire—come to think. Jere- 
miah Lunn borried it the day it come home, 
aa usual, and he’s got the Trmes, an’ the 
Press, an’ the Artisan; an’ Priscilla Way’s 
husband’s got your Agriculturist, an’ ’’—— 

I didn’t finish, for Peletire had grabbed 
up his hat, an’ started out into the peltin’ 
rain, an’ the door shet on my sentence rite 
there, an’ there I left it while I gathered up 
the fragments strewed all over the path ov 
Peletire’s late march. I guess it took mea 
hull hour to get that kitchen to rites again 
an’ find pie tins enuff to bake that bread in, 
an’ jest az I waz puttin’ the last handful of 
cat fur into the fire Peletire come back with- 
out no umbrell, an’ az wet az a drownded 
rat. Az soon az he got inside the door he 
unbuttoned hiz coat an’ took out a great 
package ov somethin’ an’ laid it on the table 
an’ sez:— 

‘* Now, then, Saphrona Maria, here’s all 
them papers an’ magazines what’s been gone 
from home the last six weeks—I gess I ain’t 
seen one in full that length—an’ you can bet 
your old shoes nobody won’t want to borry 
ho more from me in double that time! ”’ 

Sez I in trepidashun :— 

“Why? What’s the reason? What you 
been sayin’ to all our old friends, Peletire ? 
I hope you ain’t hurt nobody’s feelin’s’’—— 

‘* Hurt nobody’s feelin’s!’’ mockt the de- 
kin. ‘‘Is’pose nobody ain’t hurt my feelin’s 
none—nor my papers neether! Mind your 
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own business, Saphrona, and go get me some 
dry clothes, will you?” 

First I had a good mind not to, but one 
glance at them boots an’ the pool around 
’em, an’ another glance into the dekin’s ize 
decided me, an’ I went off up-stairs an’ 
hurted up a full suit ov old garments that 
waz some drier if not sohull az what Peletire 
had on. 

When I come back the dekin was standin’ 
with his back to the stove almost enveloped 
in steam, holdin’ somethin’ by the two cor- 
ners what lookt like a patch-work quilt put 
together sash-work style with most ov the 
blocks left out. Az soon az I notisst that I 
also notisst that the dekin waz glarin’ through 
one ov them holes furiusly in my direckshun, 
an’ I stopt rite where I waz at the top ov the 
three steps leadin’ down into the kitchen, 
an’ waited for the dekin to say somethin’. 
An’ pretty soon he sed:— 

‘¢ Did you have to wait for them clothes to 
grow, Saphrona ?”? 

Az I didn’t say nothin’ back he contin- 
erd :— 

‘¢ Now, then, since you’ve come at last, 
what iz the matter ov this newspaper, do 
you s’pose ?”’ 

‘‘ Newspaper! ’’ sez I in surprise, as the 
old clothes dropt one at a time down the 
steps, ‘‘is that a newspaper ? ”’ 

Then I perceeded reproachfully, az I could 
see the dekin waz a-chokin’ so he coodn’t 
say nothin’ :— 

“YT shoodn’t think a man ov your years 
wood mutilate a paper what hazn’t been read 
in that manner, jest to make gun wads, when 
you can’t possibly hit nothin’ smaller ’n a 
cow’ —— 

‘¢Shet up, Saphrona,’’ interrupted Pele- 
tire, ‘‘ or I’ll—I’l] subdue you like I did that 
cat.°? And here the dekin glanst signifi- 
cantly toward the cellar-way. 

Jest then that cat what the dekin had sub- 
dued come a-flyin’ through that hole in the 
floor with its back up like a ranebo’ an’ 
every hair p’intin’ north, an’ its tail most 
az big az a rollin’ pin—an’ I coodn’t help 
thinkin’ it had a awfully aggressive me-e-e- 
Ow-oOW-oW spitz-z-z for a subdued cat. Im- 
mejat Peletire got around behind the stove, 
an’ sez, kind ov tremblin’:— 

‘¢ Put that dumb cat out of doors, Saphrona, 
before I’m tempted to kill it.” 
At this very minit there come a terrific 
thump, thump on the door, an’ [eletire, 

lookin’ from the cat to me, sez:— 
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** Go to that door, Saphrona.”’ 

Sez I, as I lookt from the dekin to the cat, 
*°T sha’n’t! ” 

Sez he, az he shook his hed threatenin’ly: 

“‘If you don’t go to that door, Saphrona, 
I’ll make you! Didn’t you promise to obey ?”’ 

Sez I, as I shet my teeth hard:— 

** Not as I kno’ ov—besides a bad promise 
iz better broken than kept, an’ you'll go to 
that door yourself! ’’ 

Then the thump, thump on the door struck 
in louder ’n ever an’ more peremptory, an’ 
Peletire reacht over with the poker an’ lifted 
the door-latch quickly. The minit the door 
fell open out rusht the cat like a streak, an’ 
instantly the air waz filled with howls an’ 
yowls an’ yelps indescribable and blood- 
curdlin’, while somethin’ went a-tearin’ an’ 
a-rollin’ an’ thumpin’ up an’ down the porch, 
enuff to shake the old thing all downin a 
heap. When we got to the door—me and 
Peletire—we waz jest in time to see Thank- 
ful Lunn’s big dog disappear around the cor- 
ner of the house; all that waz left ov the cat 
waz that beligerant tail stickin’ strate up in 
a mud puddle—an’ Thankful herself, whip 
in hand, leanin’ back in her old carryall, 
what she had drew up close to the door, 
laffin’ so hard the tears waz rollin’ down her 
cheeks. 

Peletire didn’t see Thankful when he first 
rusht to the door—he iz some near sighted— 
but he see that wreck ov a cat in the mud, 
an’ he screamed over his shoulder at me:— 

‘*Run out the other door, Saphrona, an’ 
see whose dog that iz. If you don’t kno’, 
drag him around where I can see him, an’ I 
bet my old hat Ill identify him. I ain’t 
goin’ to be set down upon by no four-legged 
dog, you bet! I'll sue the owner of that ani- 
mal before 1’m an hour older, Saphrona; I’d 
jest enjoy a law suit this minit—if you'll 
catch the critter.” 

Before I cood get in one word soothin’ or 
distractin’, Thankful controlled her risables 
enuff to interject a remark. 

‘“oTain’t no use, dekin. That’s my dog, 
an’ it woodn’t do no good to sue for damages, 
for cats ain’t property, an’ you’d kno’ that if 
you red the papers’»——— 

‘‘Papers!’’ sez Peletire, in axcents ov 
deepest scorn, az he stept out into the rain. 
‘¢ Perhaps, madam, I don’t subscribe for one 
daily an’ ten weeklies an’ monthlies a pur- 
pose for my naybors to read! An’ perhaps, 
madam, if 1 shood subscribe for one daily 
an’ ten weeklies more, an’ half my naybors 
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wood get down sick with the small pox I 
mite possibly have the privilege ov gettin’ 
one ov them papers to read myself before it 
waz a year old an’ all cut up or worn out. 
Jest look here, Mis Lunn! ”’ 

Here the dekin stept inside the door a 
minit an’ returned holdin’ up the same non- 
descript he’d been showin’ me. 

‘¢ Well?” sez Thankful interrogatively, as 
she glanst critically at the black an’ white 
letters, ‘‘ what about it? ” 

‘‘ What about it?’’ repeated Peletire, az 
he commenst to choke agen, an’ bro’t hiz 
foot down on the damp stones like a Metho- 
dist preacher. ‘Jest this about it—didn’t 
you cut all them paragraffs out when you 
knew I hadn’t even seen the paper ?”’ 

‘*Well, I dunno,’’ says Thankful careless- 
ly. ‘* An’ what if I did cut ’em out? They 
waz only domestick receepts mostly, an’ some 
poetry—I gess the children cut out the 
puzzles—things you woodn’t read, I don’t 
8’pose.”” 

Then she paused a moment for breath, an’ 
give her hed a little scornful toss, and con- 
tinerd:— 

‘Seems to me you’re makin’ a big fuss 
about nothin’, anyhow; they’re all in my 
scrap-book if you do want to read ’em so 
bad! Some men air dredful Miss Nancys, 
I must confess! ”’ 

‘¢ They be in your scrap-book, be they ?”’ 
sneered Peletire, too mad to notiss Thank- 
ful’s last thrust. ‘*‘ An’ I s’pose you didn’t 
kno’ there waz two sides to a newspaper, did 
you? An’ I s’pose you didn’t kno’ them 
domestick receepts took eleven long inches 
out ov the middle of the Star Route Trial, 
an’ that poetry carried away on its back the 
begiunin’ ov a hangin’ and the most ov the 
court proceedin’s, an’ that puzzle colume ab- 
strackshun didn’t have nothin’ whatsumever 
ov the markct reports! Ov course you didn’t 
kno’ nothin’ ov that! By hokey, woman, 
look here!’ 

Then the dekin rusht into the house an’ 
reappeared in a minit carryin’ the bundle 
he’d jest bro’t home under his coat, the con- 
tents ov which he perceeded to drop slowly 
an’ silently (he’d got beyond expression by 
wurds) one at a time onto the ground before 
Thankful. First there waza magazine what 
waz tore clear in two acrosst the middle 
through an’ through, cover an’ all, an’ the 
two halves were jest held together by the 
threads in the back ov the bindin’. Next 


come a work on agricultoor, what the dekin 
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had paid four dollars to get bound, an’ what 
had all the corners turned down that waz 
left—for haff the leaves waz torn out. Next 
there waz a magazine with every picture cut 
out, an’ that waz succeeded by another with 
all the engravings daubed with paint—evi- 
dently a child’s first attempt. After them 
come a hull shower ov leaves ov all sizes an’ 
degrees of cleanliness; an’ then come a cost- 
ly periodickal, what the dekin had done with- 
out a new pair ov boots to buy, that lookt az 
if it had been out in a shower ov ink from 
beginnin’ to end; an’ last ov all there waz 
another miscellaneus scatterin’ ov soiled 
leaves an’ torn papers, jest like I cood have 
emptied out ov the waste basket any time. 

As the last leaf, like a very much dilapi- 
dated snow flake, settled quietly down upon 
the ground, Thankful began fumbling in her 
hand bag, bringin’ out finally a letter an’ a 
postal, sayin’ at the same time, ‘‘ I’ve got 
your mail, Dekin Spavin. Here iz a postal 
from that commisshun merchant in New 
York, an’ he sez the health officers throwed 
your veal caff over the dock. I don’t s’pose 
that’s much ‘loss though, for Jeremiah sez 
you never fed it nothin’ but skim milk, an’ 
he didn’t expect you’d have no kind ov suc- 
cess foolin’ them New York merchants.” 

All this time Peletire waz standin’ per- 
fectly dumbfounded, but Thankful past over 
the postal an’ the letter without takin’ no 
farther notiss than to say :— 

“I s’pose the letter iz from the agent you 
bo’t that new mowin’ machine ov. I re- 
member you didn’t pay him but ten dollars 
down—these agents are terrible dunners! ” 

Then she gathered up the lines an’ waz 
about to drive off when Peletire, havin’ come 
to hiz senses an’ glanst at the postal, sez:— 

‘This postal ain’t fer me, Mis’ Lunn. I 
shood think you cood decifer the address 
when you cood read the message! Ain’t 
them the spider tracks what spells Jeremiah 
Lunn, say ?”’ 

An’ Peletire held the postal rite into 
Thankful’s ize an’ she blusht up to her for- 
head az she give it asharp glance an’ sez, az 
she snacht it out ov the dekin’s hand an’ 
tore it all to bits:— 

‘‘ Jest az if I'd be apt to mistake my hus- 
band’s name for yours! Didn’t the post- 
master hand it to me with your mail? You 
can ask him!” 

Then Peletire smiled grimly—the only 
time he smiled all day; but that streak ov 
good feelin’ past off immejat, an’ he lookt 
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sterner ’n before az he laid hiz hand detain- 
in’ly on the bridle ov Thankful’s old cream 
colored horse an’ sez commandin’ly :— 

‘¢*Did you get my paper mail, too, Mis’ 
Lunn ? ”? 

‘*Qv course I did,’’ sez she in surprise; 
‘but you kno’ I allers take that home an’ 
read it before I deliver it; you’ve allers lent 
the naybors your papers, don’t you kno’ ? ”’ 

‘* 'Yes,’? sez he in an omenusly stifled tone 
ov v’ice, ‘‘ I kno’ [allers have, but that ain’t 
no sign I’m goin’ to be a fool allers, iz it? 
I tell you, 1 ain’t in that line ov business no 
longer! Not by a jug-full ”’ 

Then he riz hiz v’ice considerably az he 
perceeded :— 

‘‘T ain’t a goin’ to be a circulatin’ library 
another day, if I kno’ myself! An’ Ill 
make a corner in scrap-books in this county, 
or my name ain’t Peletire Spavin! So you'll 
set there, Thankful Lunn, till you’re bald 
headed, before I’ll allow another ov my 
papers to go inside your house—see/ ”’ 

At first Thankful was disposed to think it 
wazall a joke ov the dekin’s, an’ she jest set 
back on the seat defiantly. But when it 
commenst to get dark an’ the rain began to 
beat in the frunt ov the carryall, she began 
to wilt a little, an’ commenst to pass the 
papers out one at a time—telling Peletire 
each time that that waz all. At last Peletire 
made her turn the bag inside out, an’ he 
made a grab at the contents an’ she another; 
an’ the result waz the dekin come off with 
three papers an’ she with a magazine. Then 
she held that magazine high over her head 
as she argued the case:— 

‘¢ Now you’ve got ’em all but this one, 
Dekin Spavin—besides you can’t begin to 
read haff them old ones ina week—an’ I’ll 
fetch this back jest az soon az’’—— 

*¢ Return that one this instant, Mis’ Lunn, 
if you kno’ what iz the better part ov wis- 
dom,”’ interrupted Peletire, as he clutched 
the bridle agen. 

‘¢ Oh, now, dekin,’’ plead Thankful, ‘‘don’t 
be unreasonable an’ unnayborly! I jest 
want to kno’ how ‘ The Clenched Hand’ iz 
goin’ to end, then 1’ll bring’, —— 

‘‘ By the jumpin’ grasshopper, madam,” 
hisst the dekin between hiz set teeth, az he 
shook hiz fist under Thankful’s nose, ‘if 
you don’t hand that magazine over to me in 
less ’n a minit—an’ it’ll be the first one I’ve 
had the pleasure ov gettin’ first hand in ten 
years—-I’ll show you how the clenched hand 
iz goin’ to end!” 
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I gess by that time Thankful began to 
think the dekin waz in ridickulus earnest 
about maintainin’ hiz rights, for the next 
thing I knew she fired that magazine strate 
at Peletire’s head an’ screamed :— 

‘*You hateful thing, you! You’re dredful 
frade ov your papers, aint you? Some folks 
jest glory in bein’ disobligin’—an’ next time 
I borry a paper ov you you’ll kno’ it! ”’ 

Then she whackt her old horse across the 
back with the lines, an’ drove off in high 
dudgeon, leavia’ the dekin sprawlin’ in the 
mud puddle along with hiz dearly fo’t for 
mail. 

Hopin’ that divertisement had distracted 
hiz attenshun at last, I put on my overshoes 
an’ gettin’ the umbrel, went out, an’ by dint 
ov great eggstrshuns, dragged him out ov 
the mud an’ onto hiz feet. An’ I gess that 
wood have been the culminatin’ p’int ov that 
‘‘mad,”’ but the first thing we see when we 
dragged our devious way over the threshold 
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waz a great lump ov anniemated mud what 
come flyin’ out from under the stove with a 
terribly brusseld up tail at one end, an’ a 
terribly unsubdued me-e-e-ow-ow-ow spitz-z-z 
at the other. Direcktly ‘‘ Richard iz him- 
self’? agen, an’ disdainin’ my supportin’ 
arm yelled out, louder ’n before:— 

‘*Confound the confounded cat! Get me 
my tother coat, Saphrona Maria—I’m goin’ 
down to Squire Pedy’s! ”’ 

Sez I, in tremblin’ axcents:— 

‘© What you goin’ there for, Peletire ? ” 

‘‘P’raps I’m goin’ to see what cats is 
created for,’ sez he az sarcastic as cood be, 
‘* an’ p’raps I’m goin’ to see if I can get out 
an injunckshun agen all borrowers ov all 
literature. I’ll be hanged if I’m goin’ to 
stand it another day! ’’ 

An’ he went; but I shoodn’t wonder if its 
the death ov me an’ the cat yet! You can’t 
never tell how far a man’s temper will lead 
him! 


UP NORTH IN THE “GORGON.” 


BY W. H. MACY. 


No. 10. 


RasH MIssion OF THE FRENCH MATE.—WE ARE 
ATTACKED BY THE NATIVES, WHO GET THE 
Worst or 1t.—AT SEA AGAIN. 

O doubt could 
be entertained 
after this dis- 
covery, as to 
the direction 
in which the 
contents of the 
- cask had been 
carried. The 
Esquimaux 
had smelt out 
the liquor, and 
thinking the loss would be sooner noticed if 
they broke in the tier by rolling the cask 
away, had adopted the better plan of starting 
the bung, and carrying it off in their own 
vessels. Under cover of the fog this was 
easily effected without discovery. They had 
kept, for the most part, aloof from us, since 
we commenced operations on the casks of 





oil, remaining snug in their huts, with the 
exception of a few who were employed in 
building a covering over their magazine of 
blubber. 

The matter was a serious one, for it was 
not alone the loss of the liquor which trou- 
bled us. This, in itself, was a trifle; but 
the fact that the savages had possession of 
it was much more important. The capacity 
of the cask was about forty gallons, a quan- 
tity greater, probably, than these people 
had ever before seen, or scarcely had an 
idea of; and sufficient to convert them all 
into raving demons, if allowed to indulge 
themselves unrestrained. We should be 
almost sure to have trouble with them, if, to 
confidence in their numbers were added the 
frenzy und recklessness of intoxication. 
More liquor was found to supply the crews, 
and the work was pushed forward with all 
possible expedition. 

A consultation of the principal officers 
was held, of which we subordinates, of 
course, could hear nothing. ButI observed, 
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as 1 watched its progress, that our captain 
was very grave, and appeared to treat the 
matter seriously; that little Bugard was 
facetious, and inclined to look upon it as a 
good joke, while his mate was angry and 
excited, and, I thought, had imbibed more 
liquor himself than was conducive to a dis- 
passionate view of a matter of this impor- 
tance. 

When the conference ended, he went on 
board his ship, remained in the cabin a few 
minutes, and then started off in the direc- 
tion of the native village, alone, bound, as I 
supposed, on a tour of reconnoissance and 
discovery. I wondered, as I saw him, that 


he did not call upon some of his crew to. 


accompany him, but, sailor-like, dismissed 
the subject as being none of my business, 
and he was soon lost sight of in the fog that 
hung low and thick on the banks of the 
creek. 

The feeling of insecurity among us was 
further strengthened by a report brought 
ashore from the ‘‘Gorgon,” that a short 
time previous several boats had been heard, 
one after another, paddling up, passing out- 
side the ship, and there was little doubt that 
these were reinforcements who had made a 
circuitous approach and landed unseen, 
and that their arrival was connected with 
the mission of the single oomiak which had 
been seen to go down before the gale came 
on. I noticed that several muskets were 
brought ashore, which the captain quietly 
took charge of, but nothing was said to us, 
except words of encouragement to push the 
work forward. 

Letellier, the first officer, an impetuous, 
hasty man, with little control either of his 
temper or his appetite, was, it seemed to 
me, the most unfit person who could have 
been selected as an envoy to the camp of 
those who might justly be considered as 
doubtful friends, while he, as well as his 
infatuated little captain, appeared to hold 
them in utter contempt as enemies. Anx- 
ious glances were cast up stream, as time 
passed on and he did not return. Burgess 
proposed to go with three or four armed 
volunteers in search of him, but, strange to 
say, the French captain seemed to feel no 
uneasiness. The mate was all right, he 
said; he would search all the huts for the 
liquor, and would be sure to find out where 
it was before he made his report. Besides, 
he had his revolver about him, and, if any- 
thing was going wrong, he would fire a 
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signal to us. We could not fail to heara 
pistol-shot at that distance. 

Hour after hour went by and all was quiet. 
No natives were to be seen, the workmen 
having long since finished their job of cover- 
ing the pit. We had rafted fifty casks, con- 
taiuing fully half the oil, and it was neces- 
sary to send part of the force on board to 
hoist it in, and stow part of it under deck to 
make room for the rest. But four hundred 
fathoms of whale line connected the ship 
with the beach, rendering communication 
easy and speedy, though of course we could 
not see each other. 

Noon had come, and no signs of Letellier. 
Even Captain Bugard began to think it time 
to search for him, and prepared to start 
himself, taking two of his boatsteerers with 
him. 

‘‘You keep right on with your work,’’ he 
said to our captain through the interpreter. 
‘““Get the oil rafted, and I will take care of 
the Indians. Give me these two men, and 
if we want more help, we will fire and fall 
back on the beach. I can’t think anything 
is wrong, or we should have heard the mate’s 
revolver.”’ , 

“‘ But, to speak plainly,’’ I heard the old 
man reply to Burgess, ‘‘I have not much 
confidence in Letellier’s discretion. Excited 
as he was when he left us, if he found any 
liquor, he would be as likely to kneck the 
thief down as to speak to him fairly, and, if 
so, he may have been overpowered or even 
murdered without time to fire his pistol.” 

The Cape Cod man was evidently of the 
same opinion, though more reserved in the 
expression of it. But the brave little 
Frenchman calling upon his two men, who 
seemed equally ready with himself for the 
adventure, they took up their march in 
search of the lost mate, all three armed with 
muskets and bayonets. We saw them van- 
ish in the direction of the huts, and again 
hurried up our work, keeping our ears open. » 
and I saw that the captain did not fail to 
have weapons prepared sufficient to arm all 
hands if necessary to repel an attack. These 
were placed in and about the wreck, as she 
might now be called, and the word was 
quietly passed among us that she was to be 
the rallying point in case of a general alarm. 

The party had not been absent more than 
twenty minutes when the report of a musket 
was heard, followed immediately by a sec- 
ond, then the shouts of the Frenchmen 
approaching us, and a single pistol-shot. 
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Our work was dropped at once, and a rush 
was made for the ‘‘ Normandie,”’ to secure 
the arms. A moment afterwards the three 
men emerged from the fog, falling back 
with some appearance of haste, but it was 
evident that they were not pursued, nor 
were the voices of the savages heard at all. 
As they drew near we could see that the 
captain was wounded in the arm, though it 
did not appear to be disabled at all. One of 
his men was more severely hurt in the thigh, 
as appeared by a profuse flow of blood, and 
the very evident painful effort he made in 
walking. 

The surgeon was on hand at once with 
styptics and plasters, for every French 
whaler has a doctoras a part of her equipage, 
and little Bugard, directing him to the more 
serious wound of the boatsteerer, made light 
of his own, and flung both arms equally in 
the air as he told his story. 

Before he lost sight of us, he saw two 
scouts of the enemy hovering in the fog, 
who immediately fell back and disappeared 
among the huts. He pushed on and found 
the nearest house deserted. Several others 
were visited with like result. But the two 
largest, being the mansion of Agkaloot and 
one of those erected by the new-comers, 
had been connected in one by a sort of 
covered way in skins, and in this long, 
barrack-like affair, the whole tribe were as- 
sembled. 

The Frenchmen marched, or rather crept 
in witbout cercmony, and found themselves 
in the presence of not less than a hundred 
men, packed closely on both sides of the hut. 
They were unarmed, unless with the short 
knife before spoken of, which every Esqui- 
mau is known to carry in his sleeve. Three 
or four full seal-skins lay in the centre, and 
from the number of whalebone vessels and 
kettles distributed about, with dishes of 
blubber and walrus meat, they judged that a 
great feast and drinking-bout was to come 
off. The captain addressed himself to Ag- 
kaloot, and, by all the pantomime that he 
knew s0 well how to employ, inquired where 
Letellier was; but the old man’s counte- 
nance indicated nothing bnt sulkiness and 
impenetrable stupidity, which were reflected 
in the faces of his hundred companions. 

At this moment, Andre, the wounded 
boatsteerer, wishing to assure himself of the 
contents of the seal-skin bags, rashly drove 
his bayonet into one of them without orders. 
There was no mistaking the odor of the 
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liquor as it gushed out, but the act nearly 
cost all their lives. A rush was made with 
the short knives by those nearest, and the 
intruders at the banquet backed hastily out 
at the door, firing in self-defence as they did 
sO. 

They were not pursued after escaping out- 
side, but a pistol-shot was fired after them 
by old Agkaloot himself, showing that he 
knew enough of fire-arms to discharge one, 
at least. Two Indians, by the captain’s ac- 
count, had been shot dead during their 
retreat. Nothing had been learned of the 
mate, but there was no doubt that he had 
been killed, and that the pistol was his. <A 
significant circumstance, as we all admitted, 
was, that no women or children were to be 
seen. 

‘* Did he examine all the houses ? * 
captain asked. 

Yes, they had looked into all the others 
before they approached the big one. 

‘They have all been sent away, then,” 
said the old man. ‘‘ That means hostility. 
Ask Captain Bugard what he thinks we had 
better do next.”’ 

‘* Tout le monde take guns—go! Allonsx.*’ 
cried the fiery little Gaul, mixing his French 
and English, as was his wont when excited, 
and unable to wait for an interpreter. 

‘‘Two more take guns and go! alone!” 
repeated the old man, in astonishment. 
‘* Nonsense! we’ve had enough of that sort 
of work! ”’ 

‘¢No,’’ said Burgess, ‘* fowt le monde? 
means all hands. He thinks we had better 
make a general attack upon them.”’ 

‘“‘T don’t, then,’’ answered the more calcu- 
lating Stetson, who had no idea of carrying 
the war into Africa on a small scale, merely 
forrevenge. ‘‘ There has been blood enough 
already unless we are attacked. Poor Letel- 
lier has rushed blindly upon his fate, and 
two others have been wounded, but two 
Indians have been killed in retaliation. At 
any rate, let us go on with our work, and 
save the property if we can. Send three or 
four men forward, armed, as scouts, or 
pickets, or whatever the name may be, 
just to keep watch and cover the working 
parties.” 

To this arrangement the French captain, 
now growing somewhat cooler, assented. 
We had hardly resumed our labors, when 
shouts and yells were heard rising from the 
village, and, increasing in volume and vio- 
lence, mingled with a sort of wild chant by 
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numerous voices in concert, which might be 
either a war-song or a dirge over their dead 
comrades. The bacchanalian revel had evi- 
dently begun, and we were not likely to be 
disturbed immediately. 

‘Now, boys, work like beavers!’ said 
the captain, ‘‘and we’ll have the oil afloat 
this afternoon. After that we can either 
fight or retreat, as suits us best. If the 
natives drink themselves stupid, we shall 
have nothing to fear from them tonight; or, 
if they get drunk enough to make a foolish 

attack upon us, we shall be ready to meet 
them.” 

Their yelling and chanting continued, but 
we paid little heed to it, trusting to our 
pickets to give us timely notice of any move- 
ment. The last of the oil was rolled to the 
water’s edge, and we were reefing the raft- 
rope to haul it off, when the drunken yells 
and shrieks rose higher and fiercer than be- 
fore, and our pickets reported that the enemy 
were breaking cover. 

The two captains immediately went for- 
ward to reconnoitre, Bugard with his arm in 
a sling, his fiery ardor sumewhat conrled, but 
still as full of pluck as ever. The orders 
were passed for us to rally at the wreck, and 
be prepared for a fight. 

The yells had ceased, and all was dead 
silence among the Esquimaux, while prepar- 
ing for the advance; for it was evident that, 
maddened by the fire-water, and infuriated 
beyond all bounds at the death of two of 
their number, these usually so peaceable, 
and, indeed, timid people, had nerved them- 
selves up to make an attack upon us. They 
had issued from the banqueting-house, and 
were forming on the marsh, armed with 
heavy bows and arrows, a novel spectacle to 
us, as we had not seen one among them till 
this moment. They had probably kept them 
concealed at the back part of the huts, under 
the skins on which they slept. Drunk as 
they were, they had suppressed all noise and 
confusion for the moment. They advanced 
a short distance in silence, our pickets fall- 
ing back without firing. 

“Keep cool, boys,’ said Mr. Pomroy. 
“They can’t hurt us much. It’s a pity 
they should be so insane as to make this at- 
tack, for there can be only one end to it.” 

We mustered about forty men in and about 
the wreck, the rest being on board the ‘‘Gor- 

gon,”’ hauling off the last raft of casks. There 
were about twenty muskets among us, while 
the ““Normandie’s”’ ara pounner was mounted 
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on a platform of planks thrown down in the 
mud, and heavily charged with rivets and 
scrap iron. Whaling weapons, of course, 
were at hand, in case they came near enough 
for us to be compelled to use them. Cap- 
tain Stetson hoped that by picking off two or 
three of them at long musket-shot, the rest 
would see the folly of attempting to maintain 
a fight with us, and retire without forcing 
us to shed more blood. As they came out 
of the fog so as to see us clearly, they raised 
their infernal yells louder than before, and 
rushed furiously to the onset, presenting the 
most repulsive sight in the way of an army 
of warriors that was ever seen before or 
since. Their short, squat figures, clumsy 
garments of dirty skins, wide mouths, puffed 
cheeks and bleared eyes, with reeling gait 
and faces further distorted with drunken 
frenzy, together formed a picture in which 
the ludicrous blended with the horrible. The 
few distant shote fired at them as they ad- 
vanced wounded two or three, which only 
had the-effect of increasing the blind rage 
with which they rushed upon our strong 
position. At a signal from old Agkaloot, a 
voHey of arrows -eame flashing among us, 

ut so badly aimed that most of them flew 
over us, only three men being wounded. As 
the yelling harlequins crossed fresh arrows, 
andstill-imsanely hurled themselves upon us, 
a genéral-_volley was fired on our part, while 
at the same moment the Frenchman’s can- 
non poured its deadly contents full in their 
faces. 

The effect was instantaneous. Their mas- 
ter spirit, Agkaloot, was shot down, with 
six or eight others, and a large number 
wounded, probably twenty to thirty. Their 
darts were not brought into action, nor had 
we any occasion to use our lances. With 
yells loud as before, but ina different key, 
expressive of mortal terror and despair, the 
whole tribe fled backward through the mud, 
in utter rout and confusion. Nota shot was 
fired after them in their retreat. We had 
simply stood on the defensive, and our 
greatest regret was that we had been com- 
pelled to kill and maim so many of them in 
order to teach them that they were no match 
for half their number of white men, with 
fire-arms in their hands. 

We reloaded and pushed forward as they 
retreated, determined, if possible, to ascer- 
tain the fate of Letellier. The panic-stricken 
natives made no stop at their village, but 
fled through it, up the marsh beyond. The 
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disgusting remains of the feast were found 
just as they had left them. The small rem- 
nant of liquor in the skin bags was emptied 
into the ground. Search was made in every 
possible and impossible corner for the French 
mate, but without avail. The revolver was 
found where Agkaloot had left it, still with 
all the barrels loaded but one, and brought 
off; but no trace could be found, either of 
his body, or of those of the two Indians said 
to have been killed by Captain Bugard and 
his two companions. Sadly we retraced our 
steps to the beach, leaving everything as we 
found it. The fog had cleared, and a light 
breeze was blowing down the gulf; but we 
had hardly noticed the change of weather. 
The casks of oil were all afloat, and to hoist 
in the raft and clear the decks enough to 
work the ship occupied but a short time, and 
we had no room for any of the provisions 
and stores, having more than enough of our 
own. The matter of staving the casks and 
destroying their contents was discussed, as 
well as of setting the ‘‘ Normandie’’ on 
fire. 

‘¢ But why should we do that?” said Cap- 
tain Stetson. ‘If there is anything there 
that will be of any service to these poor pco- 
ple, for Heaven’s sake, let them have it. 
We have been forced to punish them severe- 
ly, but very much against my will, I am sure. 
Besides, it’s not unlikely that some’ other 
ship’s crew may be benefited by our leaving 
everything as it is.”’ 

Captain Bugardand his crew, with all their 
little valuables, were received on board the 
‘‘Gorgon,’’ and the clear sunlight of the finest 
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Arctic evening we had yet seen shone upon 
her dirty canvas, as she stood out of the Gulf 
of Anadir, and was reflected from the bnght 
copper of the ‘‘ Normandie’s’’ bottom, up- 
turned to us as she lay with her broadside on 
the rocks, and her lower yard-arms in the 
mud, just as she drifted on. 

‘“Tt’s asad sight,’? the mate said, as he 
took the last look at her, ‘‘ though it has 
been a profitable job tous. ButI can’t help 
thinking of that unfortunate difficulty with 
the Indians. ’ 

‘You see,” said Mr. Bishop, ‘‘ that their 
friendship is not to be depended upon when 
they feel confident in their strength. By 
the way, I think it’s the first instance to 
record in history of these blubber-eaters har- 
ing made a charge upon artillery!” 

‘They can hardly be said to have made 
this, for they were maniacs at the moment. 
Rum made the charve.”? 

‘* But they meant some sort of mischief, 
or they wouldn’t have been so secret about 
their increase of numbers; and again, why 
should they send away their wives and chil- 
dren?” 

‘¢ Oh, certainly, they intended to get some 
advantage of us. My opinion of them has 
been modified very much within twenty-four 
hours past. I only mean to say that with- 
out the liquor they never would have at- 
tacked us openly.” 

The Anadir Sea had a deserted appearance 
where of late the ground had been so lively. 
Neither whales nor ships were to be seen; 
and crowding on sail, we shaped our course 
eastward for St. Lawrence’s Island. 


SONNET. 


[FROM THE SPANISH OF LOPE DE VEGA. ] 


BY SANDA ENOS. 


ESS honey has fair Attica, I trow; 
Less shells upon the ocean shore are spread ; 
The mountains by less trees are tenanted ; 
In sunny Summer fewer flowers blow; 
Less tear-drops from sad Winter’s eyes o’erflow ; 
Less clusters on the vine blush darkly red, 
By liberal Autumn hung; in battle dread 
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Less arrows Media pours upon the foe; 
The firmament, when not a cloud is there, 
At night looks down with not so many eyes; 
So many billows bosom not the main; 
Less fish the waters cleave, less birds the air; 
Nor burn so many sands ‘neath Lybia’s skies 
As for Lucinda I shed tears—in vain! 
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THE BURGLAR OF 


THORNY COTTAGE. 


BY HESTER STANHOPE. 


ISS KATHERINE LASCELLES had 
been spending some weeks at—well, 
at a fashionable watering-place, which it is 
not best to more particularly designate, and 
was preparing to depart for her city home, 
thereby proving, as young Noddle remarked, 
' that the astronomers are quite correct as to 
the southerly declination of the sun’s orbit 
in winter, when she received one morning 
the following note :— 


““ NIECE KATHERINE: You may very pos- 
sibly have forgotten, or have found it incon- 
venient to remember, that you have an old 
aunt living within ten miles of the Spa 
where you have been dissipating the last 
three weeks. Such is the case, however, 
and if my brother’s child has any desire to 
see her father’s only sister, she shall be wel- 
come at Thorny Cottage any day after this, 
for a week. LUCRETIA LASCELLES.”’ 


“The fruit should be sweet to excuse so 
rough and astringent arind. I will go and 
taste it,’” remarked Miss Lascelles to herself, 
as she folded the note and tossed it upon the 
table. 

‘¢ Josephine,’’ continued she to her maid, 
who entered at the moment, ‘ you will put 
up a few of my plainest dresses and some 
other things in the hat-box. I am going to 
spend a few days with my aunt some miles 
from here.’ 

“And am I to go with you, Miss Las- 
celles ? ’? inquired the soubrette, rather dole- 
fully. 

‘* No; you may stay here with Mrs. Blanch- 
ard. I shall not need you, and I do not 
think my aunt would expect me to bring any 
one.”’ 

“Very well, miss,’’ said Josephine, and 
her mistress leaving her to begin her prepar- 
ations, went herself tolook for her chaperone, 
Mrs. Blanchard, and mention the contem- 
plated plan. 

That elegant dame was very well content 
to await the movements of her charge, not 
sorry to see so powerful a luminary depart 
even temporarily from a firmament where 
the elder lady preferred to shine alone. 

Miss Lascelles arrived the next evening at 
Thorny Cottage, and was received by her 


aunt with a sort of frozen cordiality, which, 
under the influence of the subtle charm of 
Katherine’s manner, voice and queenly 
beauty, soon thawed into a genial and affec- 
tionate warmth. The two ladies parted that 
night mutually pleased with each other, and 
the next were sworn friends and confidantes. 

The third evening arrived, and Ann, the 
neat and efficient maid-of-all-work, bringing 
in the tea-tray, brought with it a message 
that a man wished to speak with her mistress 
in the kitchen. 

Miss Lascelles went out, and after a few 
moments returned with a look of perplexity 
upon her handsome face. 

‘¢ Now, Katy,’”? began she, when Ann had 
departed and shut the door, ‘ this is bad. 
Poor little Mrs. Gray, of whom I was speak- 
ing to you, is worse, and they have sent to 
ask if I can come and sit up with her tonight. 
Then Ann has had the promise for a month 
of going home tonight for a vacation. She 
musn’t be disappointed, and I don’t see how 
to refuse the Grays. But you can’t stay 
here alone, and what shall I do with you? 
Suppose you come with me, and I will ask 
for a bed for you.”’ 

‘¢ Oh, no, aunt, I shouldn’t like to do that 
at all, and there is no need of it. Indeed I 
am not in the least afraid of staying alone, 
and on the whole should quite enjoy it. I 
am never timid, and there will be something 
a little novel in the experience. Please 
don’t trouble yourself about me another mo- 
ment; and above all, don’t think of keeping 
Ann at home. She was talking this morn- 
ing, while she made up my room, about the 
little festival they were to have in honor of 
her father’s return, and I would not have 
her miss it for anything. You and she will 
both be here early in the morning, I sup- 
pose ? ”’ 

‘Oh, yes, by daylight,” said Miss Las- 
celles, with an air of relief. ‘* And if really 
you don’t mind--to be sure I shouldn’t think 
of being frightened myself, and have, in 
fact, passed several nights here quite alone, 
but I didn’t know about you.” 

‘¢The Lascelles were never a timid race,”’ 
said Miss Katy, with a proud smile, and her 
aunt replied as proudly :— 
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‘¢ No, that they were not, man, woman or 
child of them; and I am glad, niece, to see 
the family spirit so heartily kept up.” 

Soon after tea Ann’s smiling face appeared 
at the parlor door to bid good-by, and as she 
passed down the gravel walk leading from 
the cottage to the highway, the tones of a 
bass voice were distinctly to be heard min- 
gling with her own. 

‘‘ There’s John Mann again!’ exclaimed 
Miss Lascelles, half indignantly, half mirth- 
fully. ‘‘ And that pretty fool of a maid of 
mine won’t be content till she has given up 
a good home and a good service for the situa- 
tion of drudge to a laboring man, and nurse 
to his children. They are all alike, these 
girls—but for that matter they only take 
after their mistresses.’? And Miss Lascelles 
looked with comic wrath toward her niece, 
adding :— 

‘* Now, if you only knew it, a young wo- 
man like you is a thousand times better off 
than she would be in the best marriage she 
could possibly make. But you won’t be- 
lieve it, not you. Like all the rest of them, 
you will be rushing into the arms of some 
horrid male creature who will neglect you 
and break your heart, just as Ann’s husband 
will overwork her strength, and break her 
head.”’ 

‘*J am twenty-four and still unmarried,” 
said Katy, gaily. ‘‘ And I will certainly re- 
member your warning for the future, dear 
aunt, and heed it”’ 

‘* As carefully as girls usually heed an old 
maid’s warning against matrimony,’ retorted 
the aunt, as she left the room to. exchange 
her elegant black silk dress for one better 
suited to the work she hadin hand. Half 
an hour later she reappeared in the drawing- 
room shawled and hooded. 

** Now, child,”’ said she, ‘‘ you had better 
come and fasten the front door after me. I 
have been round myself to see that all the 
others and the windows are fast, so you need 
not trouble about them. The Gray’s gar- 
dener has come over for me with a lantern, 
for the night is as dark as your eyes, my 
dear.”’ 





‘And as dry,”’ returned Miss Lascelles,’ 


coming to the door and standing a moment 
on the step to watch the glimmer of the lan- 
tern as her aunt trudged sturdily down the 
path preceded by the gardener. 

‘* Suona la tromba,”’ hummed Katy, as she 
turned to re-enter the house, and locked the 
door. 
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Then she went tothe piano and struck out 
the spirited melody with a vigorous touch, 
sending her clear soprano voice thrilling 
through the house until every echo, roused 
from its first nap and starting broad awake, 
sent back the rich notes in a hundred dif- 
ferent tones. 

It was quite two hours before the concert 
ended, and then Miss Jascelles suddenly 
discovered that the fire had burned down 
and that she was cold. Careful Ann had, 
however, provided a neat pile of logs heside 
the hearth, and the young lady with a little 
trouble laid some of these across the great 
brass andirons, coaxed the coals into a blaze, 
and then seated herself to enjoy it. The 
wind had risen and now began to moan 
drearily through the fir plantation close at 
hand, and to whistle ominously down the 
empty chimneys, and through distant key- 
holes and passages of the quiet house, but. 
although Miss Lascelles noticed it as dis- 
agreeable, her excellent nerves declined to 
be in the least troubled, and after listening 
awhile she went to the bookcase and looked 
for some interesting volume to help off the 
rest of the evening. 

‘¢ Remarkable Criminal Trials,’? murmured 
she, reading the title of a little book in a by- 
corner, and with a smile of amusement at 
her own selection, she took it down and 
seated herself to its examination. 

The ghastly narratives soon absorbed her 
entire attention, and even while shuddering 
with herror she found herself unable to re- 
sist the ugly fascination hanging about them, 
and read on and on until the great hall clock 
solemnly struck eleven, and Miss Lascelles, 
glancing up from the fearful page she had 
just finished, for the first time wished she 
were not quite alone in the house, or that at 
least she was safely up-stairs and aslecp. 
She closed the book and drew her chair 8 
little nearer to the hearth, for an agueish 
chill was creeping through every nerve, and 
it was with an effort that she restrained the 
chattering of her teeth. 

At this moment a slight noise in one of 
the outer rooms attracted her attention. It 
was very like the motion of a window sasb, 
gently raised, and then as gently lowered. 

‘(Tt is imagination! *? said Miss Lascelles 
aloud, but nevertheless she listened atten- 
tively. The next sound was that of distant 
footsteps, at first vague and uncertain, then 
more decided. Then adoor leading from the 
kitchen into the back hall was opened and 
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shut, and then the slow, firm tread of a 
man’s feet came slowly through the front 
hall, and paused just outside the parlor door. 

Miss Lascelles had clasped her white hands 
very firmly together in her lap, but her 
handsome face did not blanch, nor did her 
shadow tremble on the wall as she quietly 
sat, her gaze fixed steadily upon the door, 
the light of fire and lamp flashing back from 
her dark eyes. 

The handle tufned slowly, very slowly, as 
slowly the door opened, and a tall, dark fig- 
ure, its face covered by a black mask, stood 
upon the threshold. 

Still Miss Lascelles neither spoke nor 
moved, only the white hands contracted 
upon each other until a great drop of blood 
started beneath the pressure of the diamond 
on one of the slender fingers, and the dark 
eyes flashed back the lamp light and the fire 
light still more strongly and undauntedly. 

The masked figure stood for quite a mo- 
ment looking as steacily at her as she looked 
at him, then quietly closed the door, ad- 
vanced to the hearth, and standing with one 
arm lightly leaned upon the mantel-shelf, 
said :— 

‘You are quite right not to be alarmed at 
my entrance, madam. 1 wish you no harm 
whatever, personally, and when I tell you 
that I need such jewels and money as you 
have about you, more than you do, I am 
quite sure you will be glad to give them to 
me.”? 

Miss Lascelles breathed more freely. Only 
a burglar, after all! She felt quite competent 
tocope with him, nay, to foil him. Afteran 
instant of consideration, she quietly said:— 

‘¢ My jewels are principally up-stairs. I 
will get them for you.”’ 

She rose as she spoke and went toward the 
door, but with a rapid movement the robber 
placed himself before her, saying with a 
mocking laugh :— 

‘‘ My dear young lady, you are very cool, 
but do not fancy you will so easily elude me. 
We will go together and look for the jewels, 
and until I leave the house I must beg you 
not to attempt to leave me for an instant. 


You must be so well accustomed to similar ’ 


petitions for your society, that this cannot 
sound strange to you.”’ 

At last Miss Lascelles turned pale. There 
was in this man’s voice such power, such re- 
solve; he had such evident faith in himself, 
such an audacious determination to control 
her own movements, that the haughty spirit 
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of the young lady for one instant quailed, and 
she sank upon a chair white and trembling. 
The burglar offered his hand. 

‘‘ Allow me to lead youto a seat by the 
fire,’’ said he, gently. 

Without touching the proffered hand, Miss 
Lascelles rose and returned to her former 
seat. The burglar drew a chair to the other 
side of the hearth, and put a well shaped 
foot toward the fire. 

‘*The night is chilly,’? said he; ‘‘I am 
glad you have a fire.’? Then taking from 
the floor the volume Katy had let fall, he 
read the title and laughed merrily. 

‘* What an odd coincidence,’ said he, 
‘that you should be reading Criminal Trials 
at the very moment when I entered. If 
only you were able to capture me now, and 
hand me over to justice, there would be a 
Criminal Trial of this very case. They 
would call it ‘The Commonwealth vs.’ — 
what name would they finish with, 1 wonder. 
Can you guess ?”’ 

** One which, to judge by your appearance, 
should never have been so disgracefully pub- 
lished,’’ said Miss Lascelles, severely. 

** Ah! then I make a favorable impression 
upon you? Iam too happy,”’ said the man, 
maliciouslv. 

‘Favorable? I have far less charity for 
one, who, having been taught better things, 
deliberately turns from virtue and selects 
vice, than for the vulgar thief whose ignor- 
ance and necessities are his powerful advo- 
cates.”’ 

‘‘ Boldly spoken and well,’’ said the bur- 
glar, and after a pause added gently:— 

‘¢ And yet you misjudge me. To be sure 
I have been taught, but knowledge is not al- 
ways virtue. Have you never heard of 2 
cultivation whose aim is to develop tke worse 
instead of the better side of human nature ?”’ 

‘¢The knowledge of good and evil is the 
foundation of all knowledge,’’ said Miss 
Lascelles. ‘‘ No man can think upon any 
subject without finding the simple question 
of right and wrong at its foundation.” 

There was a pause, and Katy, stealing a 
glance at the burglar, saw that he was look- 
ing steadily at the fire. Her hopes rose, and 
she said:— 

‘Now Iam sure you will not be so base 
as torob this house. It belongs to a lady 
who uses all the means she can spare from 
her own simple living for the good of others. 
To steal from her is to steal from the poor. 
It is to rob starving women and children of 
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food, to extinguish the fire upon the hearth 
of the feeble and helpless, to strip the clothes 
from the backs of shivering creatures who 
will die without them. Can you do this?” 

She spoke with a passion of entreaty and 
reproach very rare to her calm voice, and 
fixed her fearless eyes full upon those others 
glittering through the eyeholes of the mask. 
Perhaps in all] her life Katherine Lascelles 
had never looked go regally beautiful as at 
that moment, and the eyes behind the mask 
were keen and appreciative ones. When the 
burglar spoke, however, it was to answer, in 
a plaintive voice:— 

‘‘ But I am also hungry, and thirsty, and 
cold. Have you no compassion for me, you 
who have so much for others ? ”” 

“‘Tf you cannot supply your needs by hon- 
est labor, beggary is better than robbery,”’ 
said Miss Lascelles, coldly. 

‘‘ Nay, not so contemptuous! What of 
him who ‘ cannot dig, to beg he is ashamed’?”’ 

‘‘He should be still more ashamed to 
steal.”’ 

‘You slay me with your scornful wit. 
But a repartee is not a supper, a homily is 
not wine. I submit, however. I beg you, 
fair lady, to give me food and drink, and al- 
low me for a little longer to enjoy the warmth 
of this fire. Then I will go.” 

‘‘' Without robbery?’’ asked Miss Las- 
celles, hesitatingly. 

‘*Do not ask me now. Trust a little to 
my honor,”’ said the robber. 

‘¢ Your honor! ”’ 

‘Yes, my honor. And do not undo the 
good you may have wrought in me by such 
scornful doubt of its existence. Don’t you 
know that honor, above all things, is culti- 
vated most successfully by presupposing its 
existence ? ”’ 

‘* Do you really wish for food ?”’ inquired 
Miss Lascelles, coldly. 

‘Yes. Will you show me where to find 
it?” 

‘*T will tell you.” 

‘* No; I have already said I cannot lose 
sight of you an instant until I leave the 
house. My own safety demands this.” 

‘‘And suppose I refuse to accompany 
you ?”’ inquired Miss Lascelles, deliberately. 

‘¢ Then I shall remain with you here. You 
bid me beg instead of steal. I have begged 
of you, and if you refuse to comply with my 
condition, it is as if you refused the whole, 
and by proving to me the uselessness of 
beggary, you force me to return to robbery. 
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Finally, you see it will be you who have 
made a thief of me.”’ 

Miss Lascelles restrained a smile. ‘Your 
sophistry is ingenious,’’? said she, ‘but 
flimsy. I will not give you, however, even 
this poor excuse for your crime. I will 
show you where to find food.” 

She rose as she spoke, and lighting one of 
the candles upon the mantel-shelf, led the 
way to the dining-room, closely followed by 
the burglar. From the closet she produced 
a basket of cake, and another of fruit, placed 
them upon the table, and paused, half in- 
quiringly. 

‘¢Oh, the dainty repast!’? exclaimed her 
companion, in tones of mock complaint. 
‘But to a hungry man how much dearer 
were a wing of cold chicken, or a delicate 
cut of roast beef.”’ 

Miss Lascelles felt herself now so thor- 
oughly mistress of the occasion, that she 
could afford to be magnanimous. She felt, 
too, a certain appreciation of the ludicrous 
side of the situation, the fun of the thing, 
which made her lenient. So she said:— 

‘Very well; come to the kitchen, and see 
what we can find there.”’ 

‘‘ Now you practice the charity you only 
preached before; now you set me an example 
worth a hundred exhortations,’ said the 
robber. 

Miss Lascelles slightly elevated her head, 
but made no reply, as she led the way to the 
pantry, as unexplored a region to her as to 
her companion. 

‘¢ Ah, here we have something as delicate 
as the cake and as substantial as the beef,”’ 
exclaimed the epicurean burglar, seizing a 
little dish with a superb cold partridge upon 
it, carefully set away by Ann for the mor- 
row’s breakfast. ‘‘ And now a morsel of 
bread. Ah, here we have some charming 
little rolls. The larder does credit to your 
cook, madam.’’ 

‘¢The house is not mine,” said Miss Las- 
celles, unconsciously. 

‘¢No? Then it was not yourself whom 
you described just now as the beneficent 
guardian of the poor, the generous distribu- 
tor of the wealth you begged me to spare ?”’ 

‘‘ Myself!’? exclaimed Katy, indignantly, 
as she turned upon her companion, and 
catching the joyous gleam of his eyes, saw 
that he was jesting with her. A sudden 
inch was added to.the young lady’s stature. 

‘‘'We need not discuss personal topics,” 
said she, haughtily. 
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‘‘Pardon. I did not mean to offend,” 
said the burglar, humbly, as they re-entered 
the dining-room, and he deposited his viands 
upon the table. 

‘‘ But I am thirsty, too,’? expostulated he, 
when all was arranged. 

Miss Lascelles silently pointed to the sil- 
ver ice pitcher upon the sideboard. 

‘‘Ice water! But may I not have a glass 
of wine? I am sure there is some in this 
cellaret.”’ 

‘‘ You are enough of a gentleman to know 
that under the circumstances it would be 
improper for me to offer you wine,” said 
Katy, gravely. 

‘‘Thank you! You regard me as a guest 
—you speak of yourself as my entertainer— 
you acknowledge that Iam amenable to the 
laws of hospitality—you do not treat me as a 
robber and an outlaw,’’ exclaimed the bur- 
glar, breathlessly, as he-approached close to 
the young lady and extended his hand. 

‘‘T make the best of a bad situation. I 


remember your own assertion that ‘ honor is_ 


best cultivated by presupposing its exis- 
tence,’’’ said Miss Lascelles, seriously. 
‘* But I will not touch your hand; I do not 
forget that your very presence here is a 
crime; that you are a law-breaker and a’’—— 

‘Thief. Why do you hesitate? And yet 
you are not afraid of me—I can see that. 
You are alone, unarmed, and—a beautiful 
young woman, and yet you are as self- 
possessed, as regnant, as if you were in a 
ball-room,’’ said the man, slowly dropping 
the last words from behind his mask, while 
his dark eyes burned like coals upon the calm 
face so steadfastly raised to his. 

His words suggested possibilities which 
had not before entered the young girl’s 
mind. She considered them for a moment, 
and then quietly answered :— 

‘*T am not alone, for God is with me. I 
am not unarmed, for weapons are always 
near to a brave hand; if I am a woman, you 
are a man, and 80, sworn to my protection.” 

‘* Again, well and bravely answered,’’ said 
the burglar, in the deep voice of suppressed 
emotion. ‘‘ And now see, here is my only 
weapon. Keep it for me.”’ 

As he spoke he drew a small revolver from 
his breast and handed it to Katy. She took 
it, looked to see that it was capped and load- 
ed, then laid it on the table. 

‘I think,” said she, quietly, ‘‘that neither 
you nor! are to be held in awe by merely 
physical fear. A man’s honor should be 
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more sensitive than his body, a woman’s 
self-respect a surer protection than any 
weapon.”’ 

‘¢ Perhaps, too, you could not fire the pis- 
tol if you tried,’ retorted the burglar, with 
his mocking laugh. 

For reply Miss Lascelles took the weapon 
in her hand, aimed at one of the dropsical 
roses upon the paper-hanging, and was about 
to pull the trigger, but suddenly lowered the 
pistol, saying :— 

‘If the shot were heard it might summon 
those who would treat you with less consid- 
eration than I have done.”’ 

‘“‘T thought of that,” said the burglar, 
calmly, ‘‘ but would not stop you. I 
thought’’>—— 

‘* You thought it was a scheme of mine to 
summon assistance!’’ exclaimed Miss Las- 
celles, contemptuously. ‘* Do you know, 
sir, I never scheme ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, I know it. You are too proud and 
too brave to be cunning. But I thought my 
fate never could come to me in sweeter guise 
or from fairer hands, and I would make no 
effort to evade it.” 

An angry blush burned upon the face of 
the proud beauty. She walked away to the 
window and opened the shutter. 

‘*'To open the shutter is almost the same 
as to fire the pistol. Do you choose to do 
it ?’’ asked the deep voice of the masque. 

Without reply Katy re-closed the blind, 
and seated herself in an arm-chair. Her 
strange guest applied himself to his supper, 
eating delicately but with relish. 

‘¢T am sure you will take a slice from the 
breast of this delicious bird, the very apo- 
theosis of a partridge,’ said he, carving as 
he spoke. 

‘¢ No, I thank you.”’ 

‘¢ Not? Then I may give you a bunch of 
these Catawbas, for 

‘¢* There grows no vine 
By the haunted Rhine, 
By Danube or Guadalquivir, 
Nor on island or cape 
That bears such a grape 
As grows by the Beautiful River.’ 
You will have them for the sake of the verse 
if not for their own, and I will not even ask 
you to remember that other stanza which 
says that 
““* Their sweet perfume 
Fills all the room 
With a benison on the giver.’ ”’ 

As he spoke he laid the plate with a choice 

cluster of the grapes upon Miss Lascelles’s 
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lap. She, neither accepting nor refusing the 
attention, let it remain, and sadly said:— 

‘¢’'Your life has not been without oppor- 
tunities, and you have found no better use 
for them than this.” 

‘‘Nomore. You will drive me mad if you 
speak in that tone, if you persist in showing 
the immeasurable distance I have placed be- 
tween myself and you,” exclaimed the bur- 
glar, passionately. 

‘And me? And good, you should have 
said.’? 

‘* T did say itin saying ‘you,’ ’’ returned the 
masque, so simply as to show that he meant 
no flattery, and did but speak what to him 
was truth. 

‘To see the wrong should be to turn to 
the right.’’ said Miss Lascelles, more gently. 

‘¢ Should be—yes. But is it always, or is 
it ever ?”” asked the other, bitterly. 

‘¢ Sometimes, surely. And I could forgive 
you in my own name and that of society, 
your offence in entering this house, if I 
could believe that it should be so with you,” 
said Katy, earnestly. 

‘You could forgive—and forget?” asked 
the burglar, significantly. 

*¢ ‘Why should you care whether I forget or 
not? Weshall probably never meet again,”’ 
said the young lady, with a slight return of 
hauteur. 

6¢ Ah ? 9 

It was impossible to say whether this 
monosyllable was an interrogatory, or ao 
exclamation, or a promise, if indeed it were 
not all three, and Miss Lascelles looked in- 
quiringly toward the speaker. He, however, 
was absorbed in the reconstruction of the 
pyramid of fruit which he had disturbed in 
withdrawing the grapes, and did not appear 
to see or feel the mute inquiry. 

‘¢ And now let us return to the parlor,”’ 
said he, rising. ‘‘ I have kept you too long 
in this chilly room.”’ 

Miss Lascelles rose, hesitating a little, and 
finally said :— 

‘You have been warmed and fed and 
sheltered. You can ask for no further 
charity, and if you do indeed feel a pang of 
remorse for the guilt that led you here, you 
will show it by instantly withdrawing.” 

‘‘No. I have more to say to you, and I 
wish to say it in the room where I first saw 
you,’’ said the burglar, coolly, and held open 
the dining-room door. 

Reflecting that to resist was but to prolong 
the contest, Miss Lascelles swept through it, 
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sufficiently showing her displeasure by the 
erect carriage of her head, and the quick 
steps which led the way to the parlor door. 

Once more she sat in the fauteuil where 
an hour before she had been startled by the 
entrance of the burglar, and once more he 
leaned upon the mantel-shelf, looking stead- 
fastly down upon her. 

‘¢ Will you tell me your name ?”’ asked he. 

&¢ No.”’ 

‘Folly! Do you think I am so easily 
baulked? See here.’ 

He strode to the table, and, from the little 
work-basket with its elegant litter of toy 
work and luxurious implements, picked up 
a card-case. 

‘It is yours ?’’ asked he. 

Miss Lascelles deigned not so much an- 
swer as the stir of an eyelash. The robber 
waited a moment, then opened the case, 
took out a card engraved ‘‘ Katherine Las- 
celles,’? and replaced the rest where he had 
found them. 

‘Excuse me!’ said he again, and from 
her lap raised a handkerchief in whose cor- 
ner was embroidered the initials ‘‘ K. L.” 

‘Yes, it is your name, and it suits you 
well,’ said he coolly, as he let the handker- 
chief fall again upon the silken lap. ‘Now, 
Miss Lascelles, what I have to say is this: I 
have fallen in love with you, and I have re- 
solved that you shall yet be my wife. I do 
not ask you ay or no tonight, for you have as 
yet no foundation for either, although, of 
course, you think you have. I came to this 
house asa robber. I will carry from it but 
one article not strictly my own, and that is 
one of the ear-rings you now wear. Will 
you give it me?”’ 

‘Certainly not, sir, and I consider your 
declaration” —— 

‘‘ Very audacious. Ofcourse. You could 
hardly do otherwise,’ said the robber, with 
perfect coolness. ‘‘ But the ear-ring I must 
have. Will you give it, or do you force me, 
however reluctantly, to take it ? ”’ 

He stooped over her, and extended his 
hand. Miss Lascelles haughtily drew back. 

‘If you resort to force, I must yield, of 
course,’’ said she. ‘*‘ And rather than you 
Should touch me,I will give you the ear- 
ring.”? 

She unclasped it as she spoke, and laid it 
upon the table. 

‘¢So coy, and so proud! Well, I like you 
the better for it,’’ said the masque, taking up 
the jewel and examining it. 
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The device was original: A bird, Aladdin’s 
roc, it might have been, with widespread 
wings, clutched in one claw a monstrous 
diamond, while the other was curled beneath 
him. 

‘* A fanciful conceit; and though the bird 
fly far, and sail through many skies, and 
over many seas, he shall return at last to the 
mate who will not forget him, who cannot 
but wait for him.”’ 

Miss Lascelles would not understand the 
significance of these words, and replied 
haughtily:— 

‘¢ Unless I summon the police to my aid, I 
see but small probability of recovering my 
property, and shall probably have the stone 
you are so generous as to leave me, re-set. 
Will you have these also ? ”’ 

As she spoke, she took a few cents from 
the depths of the work-basket, and con- 
temptuously held them towards the stranger, 
whom she now chose to regard as a common 
thief. With an angry motion he was about 
to reject them, but suddenly seizing the 
hand and coins, he said:— 

‘* No, you cannot make me angry. but by 
insulting me you make me bold, and thus I 
punish you.”’ 

He stooped, and kissed her lips with a 
long, firm kiss, and then was gone. Gone 
so swiftly that not one of the indignant words 
that crowded Katherine Lascelles’s lips had 
time to form itself in air. Hardly had the 
heart that had leaped to her throat in check- 
ing resentment, beat its first angry protest, 
before she was alone, and the firm footfalls 
in the hall were already dying away in the 
distance. 

Half an hour later, Miss Lascelles carried 
a pair of burning cheeks, and another of 
angry eyes up-stairs to bed. But first she 
went into the dining-room, and removed all 
traces of more than one feaster, silently tak- 
ing upon herself the onus of having indulged 
in a most unusual supper, for she had re- 
solved to keep the disagreeable adventure 
wholly to herself, unless circumstances 
should demand an explanation. 

The pistol remained upon the table, and 
this, after a little hesitation, she carried up- 
stairs and deposited in her own trunk. Then 
she went to bed, but I fear not to sleep. At 
any rate, her pallid cheeks and heavy eyes 
next morning awakened the attention of her 
aunt, who, although she was far too delicate 
to say so to her niece, connected these un- 
favorable symptoms with the disappearance 
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of the partridge and rolls, of which Ann had 
informed her. 

The next day Miss Lascelles returned to 
the watering-place, and scon after to the 
city. Here, in the midst of her usual en- 
gagements, surrounded by commonplace 
events and people, the memory of her wild 
adventure became nearly incredible even to 
herself, and at last almost passed from her 
memory. The pistol she had locked in a 
disused desk, the odd ear-ring she had had 
arranged as a pendant to a brooch, and as 
she had never confided the story to any one, 
there was finally nothing and no one to re- 
mind her of what she was willing to forget. 

A year passed. The season was in its 
height, and the world held its breath await- 
ing the decision that it had perceived Miss 
Lascelles must soon make between the most 
prominent of her admirers. 

The elders and the worldly-wise declared 
in favor of Morris March, ‘‘ for every one 
knew all about him;’’ which meant that 
every one knew he was of good family, had 
pretty fair talents as a lawyer, and had lately 
inherited a large fortune from his uncle. 

But the young, the romantic, the lovers of 
excitement, gave suffrage as a man (or girl) 
for Morez—Morez the count, the baron, the 
duke, the prince, the potentate. Morez the 
Spaniard, no, the Cuban, no,the Moor, final- 
ly, Morez of whom no one knew anything, 
except that he was handsome, distinguished 
in manner, wealthy, and had dropped into 
society, no one knew when or how, or 
through whose agency, and that he was more 
in love with Miss Lascelles than any one 
who was not a Spaniard, a Cuban, or a Moor 
could possibly have been. 

What the world knew of Morez, Miss Las- 
celles knew, and nothing more; but also like 
the world, she felt the wonderful fascination 
of his manner, and peculiarly enjoyed his 
animated conversation. But also, Morris 
March was a charming companion, a man of 
research and ability, and then, as the world 
justly remarked, ‘‘ every one knew al! about 
him.”? So Mrs. Grundy waited, and Miss 
Lascelles and her two lovers went on to the 
end. 

It was one day when senor, or, as most 
people said, Count Morez, was speaking of 
jewels, and especially commenting upon the 
brilliancy of the diamond swinging pendant- 
wise from Miss Lascelles’s brooch, that a 
sudden suspicion flashed across that young 
lady’s mind. 
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“Tt is a rather singular ornament, and 
was originally worn as an ear-ring. Have 
you ever seen one like it ?’’ asked she, look- 
ing full in the Cuban’s face. 

‘‘] have seen many diamonds,”’ said he, 
smilingly, ‘‘ but whether one as fair as this 
T cannot say, until 1 look at it away from its 
present position.”’ 

‘* But the setting. Have you ever seen an 
ear-ring of this device ? ”’ 

‘*T think not, but I have seen nearly all 
the rare gems in the world, I believe. It 
was in Persia that Isaw diamonds. Imagine 
a robe. where the pattern was traced in 
jewels of different hues, so disposed as to 
feign natural flowers.”’ 

Miss Lascelles listened to the story, and 
put her suspicion to sleep. But it awoke 
again, and thereafter haunted her so re- 
morselessly that she became by turns so 
frigid in her treatment of him, and so eccen- 
tric in her cross-examinations of his remin- 
iscences of jewels, that the unhappy noble- 
man was driven to the verge of despair, and 
at last, risking his fate by a direct proposal, 
received the peculiar answer:— 

‘“‘A free confession might have won you 
pardon; but now it isimpossible. I forgive, 
but can do no more.” 

The fascinating count turned pale, then 
red, and finally, in a husky voice, begged 
Miss Lascelles to explain her very singular 
insinuation. 

The young lady looked at him with con- 
tempt. 

‘‘Shall I restore you the pistol you lost 
two years ago ?”’ asked she. 

The count let slip an oath (fortunately in 
Spanish, with which language 1 am unac- 
quainted, and so am spared the necessity of 
repeating it), and rushed furiously from the 
room. 

The suspicion in Miss Lascelles’s mind de- 
parted forever, and a certainty took its 
place. She rang the belli, and said te the 
servant who answered it :— 

‘‘ James, if Senor Morez calls again, you 
will say that I am enguged.”’ 

‘Yes, ma’am,”’’ said James, in deepest 
humility, changing, as he closed the door, to 
a broad grin and the chuckling remark :— 

‘But not to him. Three cheers for 
March. I say.” 

Sad, but true, that servants will have eyes, 
and ears, and tongues other than those re- 
guired for their work. 

With solemn glee did James that evening 
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inform Mr. March that Mr. and Mrs. Las- 
celles were gone out, but Miss Lascelles was 
in the drawing-room, and would he come in? 

Mr. March hesitated, not fancying, poor 
innocent, that the solemn servitor was no 
more deceived than he was himself, as to the 
joyful sound of those tidings, and then came 
in, and went up-stairs. 

Half an hour later he sat upon the sofa 
beside Miss Katherine Lascelles, with his 
arm about her waist. Well, what then? 
They were engaged, and some people do 
such things under such circumstances. 

‘‘Say just once, ‘I really and truly love 
you, Morris,’’’ pleaded the lover. 

The words softly formed themselves upon 
Katy’s smiling lips, but hardly went any 
further. 

‘Remember, you have said it,’ said Mor- 
ris, somewhat nervously, ‘‘and now, darling, 
take my betrothal present.” 

He laid something in her hand. She shy- 
ly glanced at it, then uttered an exclamation, 
and sat upright. It was her lost ear-ring. 

‘¢This! What, you! No, but how did 
you come by it? Did Count Morez send it? 
How did you know? Oh, do tell me quick.” 

‘*' What was it you whispered a moment 
ago, Katy ?”’ 

‘*T don’t remember—oh, I said—I love 
you, Morris.”’ And the color flashed all 
over the beautiful face, and the great eyes 
drooped, as Love once more claimed his su- 
premacy. 

‘¢ And will you give me a kiss, Katy?” 

A deeper blush, a slight motion of the 
regal head towards his own, and Morris 
claimed his right. 

‘‘ That is the second time I have kissed 
your lips, Katy, although the first time I had 
no leave. I stole the kiss, and I stole the 
ear-ring, but oh, Katy, you stole my heart, 
and that was worse.”’ 

Miss Lascelles made a motion of with- 
drawal, but her lover held her fast. 

“No, Katy, you have owned that you 
loved me, you have given mea kiss. Now 
you are my own, and there is no escape. 
Wait until you hear the whole story. I saw 
you at Saratoga, and, of course, fell in love 
with you the first day. That evening you 
disappeared, and on inquiry I heard that you 
had gone to your aunt’s at Thorny Cottage. 
I had met Miss Lascelles on two or three 
occasions, and resolved to call upon her and 
cultivate an acquaintance with her niece. I 
rode out, and was almost at the cottage, 
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when I met a young woman of whom I in- 
quired the way, and also if she knew whether 
Miss Lascelles was at home. She briskly 
answered that she lived at Thorny Cottage 
herself, and Miss Lascelles had gone, or 
was going, out for the night, and no one 
was at home but her nicce, Miss Katherine 
Lascelles. I. thanked her and rode on, 
thinking at first that the game was all up, as 
I could not, of course, call upon you. Paus- 
ing before the cottage, I saw a bright light 
in the drawing-room, and a boyish impulse 
prompted me to dismount, steal up to the 
house, and peep over the shutters into the 
room. 

‘“‘I watched you, Katy, for quite half an 
hour, and then a wild scheme came into my 
head, and took such hold of my fancy, that I 
resolved to put it in execution. I stole away 
from the window, re-mounted, and galloped 
to Saratoga, dressed myself in dark clothes, 
put into my pocket a mask, which I had pro- 
vided in case a masquerade came off while I 
was out at the Springs, rode back, put my 
horse out of sight in a little wood, prowled 
about the house until I found a back window 
left unfastened, made my entrance, and you 
know the rest. I did my best to frighten 
you, Katy, because I wanted to shake you 
out of that imperial calm, which kept me at 
such a distance, and I talked in the ‘ grand, 
gloomy and peculiar’ style to keep up my 
character. 

“When I told you I would marry you, 
sooner or later, however, I meant what 1 
said, for I knew that I loved you so deeply 
and truly that you could not but return my 
love, though the day might not come that 
week, or the next. I never felt that it had 
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come till today, Katy, but now—you said you 
loved me, dear.”’ 

‘¢ And so I do, but ’>—— 

‘¢ Nay, no qualifications. I have made my 
confession, and I take my pardon thus, and 
thus.”’ 

It was not until several days, not, indeed, 
until Count Morez had disappeared from 
‘‘society ’? as suddenly as he appeared, that 
Miss Lascelles remembered to tell her lover 
of the erroneous suspicions she had cherished 
regarding him. 

‘*My dear child,” exclaimed he, ‘“ you 
could hardly have hit harder if he had indeed 
been the robber. Count, or rather plain 
Senor Morez, killed another creole in a duel, 
near Havana, and so ran away for safety to 
the States. He is rich, and well enough in 
every way except this, and some day his 
friends will get him a pardon, and he will go 
back to Cuba. But when you talked to him 
of confessing his crime, and then taunted 
him with a mystcrious pistol, of course he 
thought you knew everything, and probably 
his natural indignation acted favorably as 
an antidote to his passion.”’ 

‘““How very unfortunate and how very 
ridiculous,”’ said Katy, laughing and blush- 
ing, but as the senor had disappeared, and 
as an explanation would at any rate have 
been somewhat difficult, the matter was 
dropped, and the fascinating count never 
knew exactly whether to believe Miss Las- 
celles slightly insane, or that she knew all 
about his ‘little affair.”’ 

By special request of the quasi burglar, 
the pendant was re-set as an ear-ring, and 
Miss Lascelles wore the pair recently, on the 
day when she became Mrs. Morris March. 


— 


A STRANGE STORY 


BY N. P. DARLING. 


ISH me joy, my dear Clovertop,”’’ 
cried Fulkinghorn Dewberry, as he 
rushed into my room one evening. ‘* Wish 


me joy, for she has promised to be mine, 


the wedding day is set, and soon the beauti- 
ful Maria Bobham will be my wife.”’ 
‘‘Ahem! Fulkinghorn, my dear fellow, I 
—I congratulate you, 1’’-—— 
‘‘Not another word, Clovertop. I know 
what your feelings must be if you love her 
half as well as I do.”’ 


‘‘ Half as well! ”’ 

‘‘T would have given my life but to have 
called her mine in the sight of earth and 
heaven. But you know, she could marry but 
one of us. She liked you ’’—— 

‘‘But she loved you. I knew it long 
ago, and I have tried to prepare myself for 
this. I have tried to tear her image from 
my heart, but I—I cannot. O Maria, Maria, 
why wasn’t you born twins?’ I cried, in 


agony. 
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‘¢ This is terrible!’ groaned Fulkinghorn. 
‘*Q Clovertop, why did you not set your 
young affections upon some other female ? 
Why couldn’t you, why can’t you love one 
of my sisters? There are fourteen of them 
—a splendid assortment of all sizes and 
ages, and every one of ’em so affectionate. 
O Clovertop! if you could’’—— 

‘* But I can’t. Weep not for me. 

‘** Nay, nay, in pity dry that tear, 
All may be well, be happy yet!’ ”’ 

*‘Clovertop, you—you will eome to the 
wedding ? Maria desires your presence at 
that happy—or rather, unhappy ceremony. 
O Clovertop, what am I saying? It will be 
the happiest and yet the most miserable day 
of my life.” 

‘‘Though it break my heart, yet I will 
come.”’ 

‘‘ Adieu. I go where glory waits me.”’ 

And he went. 

You will understand from the above the 
unhappy situation in which I was placed. 
Fulkinghorn Dewberry, the friend of my 
youth and my chosen companion in later 
years, had wooed and won the woman that 
was dearer to me than life. I didn’t blame 
Fulkinghorn, and, singular as it may seem, 
I had no desire to shoot him. It wasn’t his 
fault if Maria did love him. It was only 
my misfortune. We had both loved her 
madly. If I had not suffered, Fulkinghorn 
would. Consequently, you see, that, as I 
said before, it was only a mistake—Maria 
should have been born twins. 

I attended the wedding as I bad prom- 
ised to do. Like a marble statue I stood 
and heard the words that made her “ anoth- 
er’s.”?> I never winked, no muscle moved, 
not a hair quivered. No one knew the ter- 
rible struggle that was going on within my 
bosom. Ah! how could I look so coolly on ? 
I’m sure I don’t know. And she was so 
agonizingly beautiful, too; so outrageously 
lovely. I wish that I could describe her. 
Would that I could give you some faint idea 
of how handsome she was, but I can't. 
Words fail me, and I shall leave it to your 
imagination to paint her exquisite face and 
form, her starry eyes, her dark glossy hair, 
and her lovely complexion. 

I could not remain in Gaddsville after 
Dewberry’s marriage. It would have driven 
me mad, and I wasn’t anxious about going 
mad at that time. At present Iam not so 
particular. If you notice any levity mixed 
up with my groans during the reading of 


this melancholy story, you will understand 
that it is owing to the unsettled state of my 
intellect. 

I went to New York and began business 
there, and for over a year I heard nothing 
from Gaddsville, until at last one morning 
who should appear in my office but Fulking- 
horn Dewberry. I shuddered when I saw 
him, he was so pale and poor. 

‘¢ Ha, Dewberry! ”’ 

I grasped his hand and tried to smile. 
The moisture gathered in his eyes, and fora 
moment he could not speak. I felt that 
something terrible had happened. 

‘¢ Maria — Mrs. Dewberry!’ I gasped, 
turning three shades paler than chalk. 

‘¢ Mrs. Dewberry be’’—— 

Fulkinghorn closed his remark with a low 
whistle, which might mean anything. 

I was shocked. Only married a year, and 
—oh, it was too horrible to think of! I cov- 
ered my face with my hands. 

‘¢ Fulkinghorn,’? I cried, ‘‘ what is it? 
What has happened ? ”’ 

‘‘Nothing,’’ replied he, ‘“‘nothing. I 
only wish there would something happen. 
O Clovertop, you envied me once, pity me 
now! IJ’ve—I’ve married the d—l, and you 
attended the wedding! 

‘¢ Maria! ”? 

‘‘'Yes, Maria. I haven’t had a moment’s 
peace since I saw you last. That woman 
whom you affectionately call Maria, would 
demoralize a saint, drive a Job to suicide, 
and she will.drive me mad. Look at my 
hair. A year ago it was black as the raven’s 
wing. Look at my face. A year ago it was 
a smooth, cheerful looking countenance. 
Look at my form. <A year ago it was 
straight as an arrow. I was bold and fear- 
less as a lion—yes, two lions. Today I have 
not courage enough to face a cat. And 
what, let me ask you, has wrought this 
great change? Echo answers, sir, from a 
thousand rocky cliffs, Maria! ”’ 

There was something perfectly terrible in 
the way he uttered that once loved name. 
I trembled like an aspen—no, no, confound 
that aspen leaf, I’m tired of it! It is suffi- 
cient to say that I trembled. 

‘“‘Go on, go on!” said I; ‘‘ you'll feel 
better after you’ve relieved your mind.” 

‘‘Yes, Digby Clovertop, I’m going on. 
Oh you little know what you escaped! You 
envied me once; I wish you well. If I did 
not, I should wish you in my shoes. Last 
night I came in on the steamboat. It was 
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the first happy night I have passed in ten 
months and fourteen days. I have been 
married about a year, more or less; I took 
no note of time save from its loss, as Young 
says, and my only endeavor is to lose it.”’ 

Here Fulkinghorn paused to groan and 
wipe his dewy lips. 

‘““T am scolded from morning till night. 
Everything goes wrong with Maria—noth- 
ing satisfies her, and when she can’t find 
words streng enough for her abuse, she— 
she—O Clovertop, must I say it ?—she 
breaks the crockery over my head.”’ 


‘* O Fulkinghorn,”’ I cried, ‘‘ say no more! - 


I loved her once! ”’ 

‘“T have but little more to say,’? moaned 
Fulkinghorn, ‘‘and that is—well, rather 
more consoling. You know the Bobhams, 
Maria’s family ?” 

ce Yes,.”? 

“Her great grandfather, it is supposed, 
was buried alive, and every Bobham since 
has lived in fear of a similar fate, Maria not 
excepted. But she is happy now. I have 
built her a tomb.” 

‘“ Built her a tomb! ”’ 

“Yes, it was her request; nay, it was 
built by her orders. It is a large tomb, 
quite large, and well ventilated. There are 
two keys to the door, one always inside, 
hanging against the wall. Singular, but I 
take a mournful sort of pleasure in gazing 
upon that tomb, Clovertop.’”’ And some- 
thing like a smile flitted across Fulking- 
horn’s face. ‘‘ But that isn’t all,’’ he con- 
tinued, with more animation than he had 
hitherto shown; ‘‘she has been measured 
for her coffin.” 

‘* Horrible!” 

“Oh no, not at all! It’s a handsome 
piece of furniture; large and roomy, and all 
full of holes to let the air in, and you can 
open it from the inside as well as from the 
outside. When I feel uncommonly sad, I 
go up-stairs and look at it.’ And Fulking- 
horn sighed and turned away. 

I was silent. What could I say to this 
man? Nothing. It was a mournful case, 
but I could do him no good. 

‘*Good-by,”’ said he, extending his “hand. 
““Good-by, old friend. We may never meet 
again. Good-by—good-by.” 

And then we parted. 

For the next three years I heard occa- 
sionally from Gaddsville, though I never 
visited the place. Fulkinghorn and his wife 
lived as unhappily as ever, more s0, per- 
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haps, as there were rumors that he had 
good cause for jealousy. But I never be- 
lieved that. I could never bring myself to 
think her quite so bad as my friend had 
represented, because I had loved her once, 
ay, loved her so fondly that I never dreamed 
that I could love her again. 

I don’t know how you are constituted, my 
dear reader, but I have found out within 
the last few months that the Clovertop heart 
is capable of loving twice. 

I will tell you about it. 

Last summer I accompanied my friends, 
the Dovingtons, to Saratoga. It was right 
in the height of the season, and it seemed to 
me that all the beauty and fashion of the 
country were gathered there. But the belle 
of the season was a sort of female Monte 
Cristo. ‘‘ Who isshe?’? Where did she 
come from?’’ ‘Is she very rich?” were 
the questions that everybody was asking 
about her, and no one was able to answer 
except that she was a widow, and her name 
was Popkins. 

Mrs. Dovington introduced me to her. 
Our eyes met, she gave me her little hand, 
and it trembled in mine. 

‘This is fate,’ I said to myself, as we 
conversed together upon indifferent topics. 
‘‘ This face I have seen in my dreams, that 
melodious voice I have heard before. I 
love her, she will love me. It is our des- 
tiny.” 

I danced with her many times that even- 
ing, and when at last I retired to my room, 
I left my heart with the beautiful widow. 

‘‘ Where have I seen that face?” I 
asked myself, as I lay awake that night 
watching the moonbeams stealing across 
the floor. ‘‘ Where have I heard that 
voice?’ I could not recollect, though lL 
called to mind every woman that I had ever 
met. But at last I fell asleep, and dreamed 
that she was the queen of the fairies, and I 
was prince consort. 

I shall not stop to tell you of my court- 
ship. It was a short one, of course, for I 
soon found out her feelings toward me, and 
as she said she loved me even as fondly as I 
did her, I saw no reason for delaying our 
marriage. 

‘““T am not wealthy, Digby,’’ she said, 
when I placed the betrothal ring on her 
finger. 7 

‘ And what do I care for that?’’ I 
asked. ‘* I have enough for both.” 

‘Yes; but I have no home, no friends, 
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no—nothing but you, my Digby,”’ she cried, 
throwing herself into my arms. 

‘¢ But you shall have them all, darling,’’ I 
answered, kissing her sweet lips. 

‘¢ My husband, the late Captain Popkins, 
died in the army, and for the last three 
years, I have lived upon my pension.”’ 

“Well?” 

‘‘T was thinking,’? she began again, ‘“‘I 
was wondering where we should be mar- 
ried.” 

“ Ah, that was what troubled you—that 
you had no home to be married from! 
Well, Mrs. Dovington, whom you know I 
made a confidante of, has asked me to be 
married at her house, and until our wedding 
day, you will be her guest.”’ 

And se that was settled. 

The next day we returned to new York. 
My beloved was domiciled at Mrs. Doving- 
ton’s, and preparations for the wedding 
went actively forward. I bought a fine 
house up town, my beloved selected the 
furniture, and together we superintended 
the various improvements that she had sug- 
gested. 

Meanwhile I wrote to several of my 
country friends, sending them invitations to 
my wedding, and among them my old friend 
and companion was not forgotten. I was 
quite anxious that he should come and 
bring his wife. She had almost forced me 
to her wedding that she might triumph over 
me. It was my turn now, and I begged 
Fulkinghorn to come and bring his wife. 

It was the morning of my wedding day 
that I received Fulkinghorn’s answer to my 
letter. He congratulated me upon my ap- 
proaching nuptials, wished me years of hap- 
piness with my beautiful bride, and in con- 
clusion said that circumstances of which I 
must have been ignorant at the time I 
wrote him, rendered it impossible for him 
to be present at the wedding. Maria was 
dead. 

The letter dropped from my hands. Dead! 
and I had heard nothing of it. And I had 
thought to triumph over her. 

I could not shake off a feeling of sadness 
that had crept over me while reading Ful- 
kinghorn’s letter; not even at the altar, 
when Mr. Dovington gave Amelia to me, 
and the minister pronounced us one. My 
friends rallied me upon my sorrowful coun- 
tenance; but not until we were in the cars 
and away upon our wedding tour did I find 
it possible to cheer up and appear as became 


a happy bridegroom on his marriage day. 
We were away nearly three weeks, the 
happiest weeks of my life. Amelia waa all 
that I had fancied her, as kind and affection- 
ate as she was beautiful. 

It was the morning after our return. I 
was at breakfast alone, for Amelia had not 
come down. The door bell rang, and the 
servant brought up Fulkinghorn Dewberry’s 
name. 

The next moment I held him by the 
hand. 

‘“‘ Just in time, old fellow. Sit down and 
breakfast with me.”’ 

‘*T have eaten.” 

‘‘ Eaten? Well, but—what—what is the 
matter with you, Fulkinghorn? You’re as 
pale as a ghost,’’ I said, for the poor fellow 
did look terribly. 

66 Am J ? 99 

** Are you! 
mirror.”? 

‘‘ Never mind now, I’ve got something to 
gay.”’ 

‘¢ Well, out with it.’’ 

Fulkinghorn remained silent for several 
minutes as if in deep thought. I knew not 
what to think of the man. 

At last he spoke in a dreamy sort of a 


Just look at yourself in that 


way. ‘I wrote you my wife was dead, I 
believe?” 

‘“*'Yes.”’ 

‘¢’Yes; we buried her four months ago 
today.” 


I began to say something of a consolatory 
nature, but Fulkinghorn stopped me with & 
look. 

‘¢’'You remember my telling you once that 
she was afraid of being buried alive ?”’ 

5 Yes.’ 

** She was buried alive! ”’ 

‘* Good heavens! ”’ 

‘“‘Hush! Listen to me. I went to the 
tomb yesterday (you remember my telling 
you about the tomb) for the first time since 
we placed her there, and when I opened the 
coffin she was gone.”’ 

‘“Gone! Where?” 

‘“‘T am trying to find out. Listen. The 
night. after she was buried, four thousand 
dollars in bonds were stolen from my sleep- 
ing-room! ”’ e 

‘Oh, this is too terrible, Fulkinghorn!” 

‘‘ What’s that?” cried he, starting up at 
the sound of an approaching footstep. 

‘““My wife. Sit still and® you shall see 
her.”’ 
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Fulkinghorn was trembling from head to 
foot, and the cold sweat stood in drops upon 
his brow. 

‘“Why are you so agitated?” I asked; 
but at that moment Amelia entered the 
room. 

Fulkinghorn screamed and started up. 

‘It is!’ he yelled. 

My wife trembled with terror, and flew to 
my sheltering arms. 

‘Tt is! reiterated Fulkinghorn. 

‘“ Who ?”’ I asked, for I saw that his eyes 
were fixed upon my wife. 

‘‘Maria! Maria! and in a blonde wig,” 
and with one spring he tore it from her 
head. 

Alas! all her glossy black hair had been 
cut close to the scalp. 
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‘““T knew I had seen that face in my 
dreams,’’ I muttered, falling into a chair. 

Maria had fainted. Fulkinghorn stood 
before her, as calm as a statue, with the 
wig still clutched in his hand. 

‘¢ What shall Ido?’’ I moaned. 

‘¢T shall remove this woman to a lunatic 
asylum,’? said Fulkinghorn. ‘*Have you 
any objections ? ”’ 

‘¢ None.”? 

In a moment he had her in his arms, and 
without waiting for her to recover from her 
swoon, he carried her out to the carriage 
that was waiting for him at the door. 

And so ends my story. It is a very 
strange story, I know, but alas! it is too 
true, too true! 





THE BURDEN. 


BY MARRIANNE FARRINGTON. 


To every one on earth 

God gives a burden to be carried down 

The road that lies between the cross and crown; 
No lot is wholly free ; 
He giveth one to thee. 


Some carry it aloft, 

Open and visible to any eyes; 

And all may see its form and weight and size; 
Some hide it in their breast, 
And deem it thus unguessed. 


Thy burden is God’s gift, 
And it will make the bearer calm and strong ; 
Yet, lest it press too heavily and long, 

He says “‘ Cast it on me, 

And it shall easy be.’’ 


And those who heed his voice, 
And seek to give it back in trustful prayer, 
Have quiet hearts that never can despair ; 
And hope lights up the way 
Upon the darkest day. 


Take thou thy burdeps thus 
Into thy hands, and lay it at His feet, 
And, whether it be sorrow or defeat, 

Or pain, or sin, or care, 

Leave it calmly there. 


It is the lonely load 
That crushes out the light and life of Heaven; 
But, borne with Him, thé soul restored, forgiven, 
Sings out through all the days 
Her joy, and God’s high praise. 


THE PROFESSOR’S THEORY. 


BY JOGEPHINE ROBERTS. 


STUBBORN bowlder of huge size 

perched upon a hill-top, a spreading 
cedar-tree, a rough, narrow path tumbling 
downward into woody labyrinths, and every- 
where — outside of the cne shadow—heat. 
The aspect of the place answers in every 
way to the description in my vest pocket. 
I take out the paper, sit down under the 
cedar, and, for the twentieth time, read my 
instructions. Meanwhile nota cloud throws 


its softening shade over the uneven slopes 
which descend abruptly from the great 
round summit of the hill to the river and 
the forest masses. The heat grows daz- 
zling, scorching, palpable. Still I read, 
from time to time glancing over the still- 
ness :— 

‘Your work will be to visit this vicinity, 
and to prepare for our use an exhaustive 
description thereof of its fauna, flora, and 
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mineralogy. In addition to your salary, 
your board will be paid for such time as you 
deem needful for the thorough performance 
of this task. Our patience will be equal to 
any reasonable demand. You can find a 
room, and, probably, valuable assistance, 
at the home of one of my old friends. He 
retired from civilized life some years ago, 
after the death of a promising son. Always 
eccentric, he may have become more so in 
the woods; but Professor Vanruth must 
a)ways be a man of talent and learning. I 
shal] always be glad to hear from him. 

‘¢ On reaching the bowlder, take the down- 
ward path which leads into the forest. Fol- 
low it as far as an old oak stump, half a 
mile beyond, then turn to the right for 
twenty yards, turn again sharply to the left, 
advance in a straight line to the river, and 
you will see the house or cabin.”’ 

Returning the packet of instructions to its 
place, I plunge down the hill-side. The 
steepness of the way permits no reluctance. 
In any case, curiosity would hasten my 
steps. JI am now all eagerness to reach the 
end of my journey. Iam also glad to enter 
the forest which protects me from the defi- 
ant heat. For a time I miss the gurgle of 
the river, which has been my constant com- 
panion for two days. The slightest break in 
the profound stillness becomes startling. 1 
am kept on the alert by the fall of a leaf, or 
the hum of a wood-insect. At length, hav- 
ing noted each landmark with the utmost 
care, I regain the river. Near me, but 
standing back within the shadow, is the 
dwelling I seek. A nearer scene, but one 
most unexpected, is that of a fair-faced 
girl of nineteen or so, leaning over the 
fence which encloses the space before the 
cabin. Her eyes are clear and limpid, albeit 
dreamy; her mouth rests in a half smile. 
Her hair is drawn to the back of her head, 
and tied in afashion out of date, but becom- 
ing, and falls to her waist in one thick curl. 
Unconscious of an observer, she gazes for- 
ward into the deep leafage. I step from 
under the trees and inquire for the pro- 
fessor. 

‘“T am Adele Vanruth,’’ is her simple 
reply. ‘‘My father is in his laboratory; ” 
and she leads the way thither. 

The trees shut out the sun, but the breeze 
as well. Outside the heat was close and 
oppressive—inside it was almost unbeara- 
ble. Two sides of the room were of plate- 
glass, and caught al] the scanty sunshine 
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which penetrated the forest; the other two 
sides were built of unplaned boards. Above 
our heads ran two rows of shelves well 
filled with flasks variously colored by their 
contents. Between the door and windows a 
pile of books reached from floor to ceiling, 
or, rather, to the rafters, for of plastering 
there was no sign. Glass tubes, chemical 
retorts, and other appliances of the same 
nature were scattered over a rude table 
which stood in one corner. Upon a small 
stove was a red-hot crucible, and the room 
was filled with the heavy smell of oils. 

The professor came forward in his shirt- 
sleeves. His smile was hearty, and his 
whole manner genial. I presented my cre- 
dentials, and while he examined them, en- 
ployed myself in studying his face. Some- 
thing in his expression—I knew not what— 
attracted, puzzled, held me. In build he 
was wiry and muscular. He was a head 
taller than myself. Presently he looked up 
from the perusal of my papers, wearing a 
beaming smile, and grasped my hand [or the 
second time. 

‘Any one recommended by my friend 
Alsop is welcome to my home, such as it 
is,’ he said, and preceded me to the living- 
room, calling ‘‘ Wife! Wife!’’ at regular 
intervals. 

Mrs. Vanruth threw open the door of the 
apartment, and we entered to find Adele 
with her mother, busying herself in the 
preparation of our repast. She looked up 
with a smile of recognition, and handed me 
a seat. Mrs. Vanruth, the while, acknowl- 
edged our introduction by a jerky bow. 
She appeared to be a woman of ordinary 
acquirements, frozen into apathy by the 
monotony of the daily life in those soli- 
tudes. Adele seemed to be in perfect sym- 
pathy with both her parents. She fitted 
easily into her surroundings, although far 
too sweet, refined and graceful for the 
place. On learning my purposes and wish- 
es, Mrs. Vanruth, without a word, showed 
me to a room. However, her silence was 
not of a nature to make me feel myself un- 
welcome. After I had glanced about the 
bare abode, she said, ‘‘1f you can put up 
with: our humble accommodations;’’ and 
waved her hand. Everything was neatness 
itself, and as luxury had long been unknown 
by me, the matter was settled on the spot. 

I was at that time a young man, far too 
much absorbed in my own pecuniary diffi- 
culties and my plans for the future to care 
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much for society, and yet, before the even- 


ing was over, I detected myself in following 
every movement of Adele. 

The picture of that evening scene arises 
yet in my memory, and with a peculiar vivid- 
ness. I can see the rude, unpainted furni- 
ture, the smoky rafters, the inconstant light 
of the fire of pine knots and of the two 
flickering candles, and the drear shadows 
gathered in the back-ground—I can see 
Adele flitting too and fro, never joining in 
our talk, hut always ready to supply a word, 
when her father, at a loss, turned toward her 
. With pride. I can hear the snap and crackle 
of the flame, the wild scream of the wind, 
and the low monologue of the professor as 
he continued his dissertation upon his favor- 
ite hobby. I wondered to myself that my 
host had no question to ask concerning the 
external world. Even the few scraps of in- 
formation which I volunteered, were re- 
eeived by him with polite indifference, or 
with calm surprise. I began to suspect that 
the professor had become unfitted to render 
any valuable assistance in my labors. 

‘Yes, my dear sir,’’ he continued, ‘‘ since 
scientists have discovered the importance of 
the relations of number to our present con- 
dition, Ihave been deeply engaged in con- 
sidering its possible relations to other states 
of being. You would, perhaps, hardly cred- 
it the remarkable conclusions to which I 
have come. You might even regard them 
as some of the wildest fancies which ever 
entered human brain. And yet, before 
long, I hope to have palpable proofs of the 
truth of my theories. Possibly, even now, 
were you to carefully examine my calcula- 
tions and the results of my investigations, 
you would admit my belief to be a fact. It 
is that number bears a hitherto unsuspect- 
ed relation to the soul as well as to the body 
—that under certain conditions depending 
on special combinations of number, the 
soul may become independent of matter 
even before death.’’ 

‘‘ And the proof? ’’ I ventured to ask. 

‘“* The proof, my dear young friend, is not 
quite ready. It will become apparent in 
good time. Facts, sir, are capable of prov- 
ing themselves.” 

‘‘And what do you understand by num- 
ber, Prefessor Vanruth ?” 

I noticed that Adele glanced toward us, 
wonderingly, keenly, questioningly. 

With a sudden twist in his chair, the pro- 
feseor let his hand fall heavily upon my 
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shoulder, and exclaimed, ‘‘ You come to see 
us upon the eve of a grand discovery! ” 

I began to share his excitement, and 
asked permission to hear his secret. 

‘*It is the discovery of a new atmosphere, 
fitted not to the body, but tothe soul. This 
new medium, call it aerial, ethereal, what 
you will—we have no word to express its 
intangible nature—will render palpable to 
us all that is intellectual and ideal. Our 
dreams, our inexpressible thoughts will be- 
come more real, to the most unideal of us, 
than our physical experiences. We shall 
read each other’s minds as easily as we do 
now the printed page. We shall come in 
contact with unseen minds and -go_beyond 
the fancies of spiritualism.” = 

“And the means?” I- inquired. My 
tone was less interested,’now that I began 
to perceive the visiona ‘character of the 
professor’s pursuits, but I had still some 
curiosity concerning his ethod of reason» 
ing. 

‘¢-You cannot enter into ey beait at these 
complicated studies in a moment, young 
man,’’ he answered, in a somewhat reprov- 
ing tone, but presently regained his anima- 
tion. ‘* The underlying principle of all my 
labor has been the effort to obtain the unit 
of measure belonging to this spiritual world. 
I have taken the least common multiple of 
the combining numbers of the constituent 
gases of air, and have raised it to the nth 
power. The number thus obtained I have 
used as a unit. I have found the element 
whose equivalent it is, and, as I believe, the 
proper modifier to unite with it to form the 
new atmosphere. But these gases never 
combine under ordinary conditions, ‘and I 
have reason to believe that the new atmos- 
phere should be a combination rather than a 
mixture. It simply remains to succeed in 
uniting these gases, and my work will be 
complete.”’ 

‘ And this wonderful immaterial sub- 
stance—if there be any meaning in such a 
term—is to be breathed by the physical 
lungs ? ” 

‘‘ Why not ?”’ said the professor, sharply, 
with a peculiar glance, and would say no 
more upon the subject at that time. 

Days passed—days filled for me with 
healthy life—bringing to light new facts in 
the mental and physical worlds. The hours 
of sunshine were passed under the trees, 
where I revelled in the beauty of plant and 
animal organisms. In the evenings Adele 
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helped me to classify and arrange my facts, 
and at such times I studied her. There 
were also happy afternoons in which she 
could share my rambles. I looked forward 
to these opportunities for social converse 
with Adele. She presented a rare combina- 
tion of natural refinement and culture. 
She had been familiar with the best society 
from childhood to the age of nineteen. 
Since then she had observed the natural 
world in the wilds, and had shared her fath- 
er’s studies. She was simple, easy and 
graceful, while her flights into the regions 
of fancy had given a dreamy, imaginative 
tinge to her nature. 

‘You do not believe in my father’s theo- 
ries ?”’ she said, one day. 

‘*No,’’ I answered, seriously, ‘‘I do 
not.”’ 

There was upon her face a troubled ex- 
pression, for which I could not account at 
the time; but it faded away at sight of a 
brilliant scarlet tanager, which darted past 
us. From studying Adele, I passed to try- 
ing to win her. It was a sweet task, and, 
in the end, a successful one. Adele’s entire 
confidence was delightful to me; her fath- 
er rejoiced openly over our engagement; 
her mother acquiesced in our plans, and 
seemed dimly pleased; Adele was full of 
shy happiness, and the cabin, which I was 
soon to leave for a time, became a joyful 
abode. 

One afternoon, on my return from one of 
my daily rambles, I found Adele waiting 
for me on the rugged hill-top which shel- 
tered the house. There was an opening in 
the forest at this point, from whence we 
could.look over our immediate surroundings, 
and view the more distant country. It had 
been an unusually warm summer. Adele 
was looking languid; the long continued 
heats had begun to wear upon her. The 
atmosphere was heavy with impending 
showers. The leaves on the few deciduous 
trees scattered through the forest hung with 
feeble and lifeless grasp. Both of us felt 
restless and oppressed. We felt reluctant 
to go in out of the free air, and lingered to- 
gether upon the hill-top until we noted a 
cloud which towered above the horizon in 
savage blackness, enveloping the land in 
weird shadows. At times, lightning cut 
through the cloud with its keen, knife-like 
strokes. 

‘‘It is a strange, mysterious day,’’ said 
Adele, catching her breath. 
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“Your imagination is excited,” I replied, 
speaking almost unsympathetically, for I 
had long dreaded the possible effects of the 
fanciful, unnatural life which had been 
Adele’s. ‘* The shower will clear the air,” 
I added, ‘‘ and supper will clear our brains.”’ 

‘‘ No doubt you are right,’’ Adele assent- 
ed, with her characteristic meekness, but 
clung trembling to my arm for a moment. 
Then she withdrew her hand, and we stood 
temporarily as though fascinated, watching 
the sudden surging of the storm. The cloud 
advanced rapidly, its rough, frayed edges of 
ashy gray deepening into the billowy dark- 
ness beyond. As the first heavy drops fell 
we turned away from the prospect which 
was already veiled by a dense white mist of 
rain, and made the best of our way toward the 
house. But we had moved too late, and 
were obliged to find our shelter under an 
overhanging rock which afforded a sufticient 
protection. However, the fury of the show- 
er was soon over, and even as we gained the 
cabin door, a few katydids began a weak 
piping among the trees. The professor met 
us in the porch. 

‘‘My discovery is complete!’’ he ex- 
claimed, in an excited manner. 

I was looking at Adele. Her face grew 
still and white, and she leaned against the 
door-post. I sprang forward, but she re- 
covered herself almost before I had had the 
time to speak, and in a few moments was 
quietly occupied about her household duties. 
Yet there was something unusual in her 
manner all the evening—a listening, fearful, 
expectant look remained upon her face. 
She would walk across the floor without any 
apparent object, and, on reaching the wall, 
would turn with a helpless expression and 
take her seat again. Or she would push 
open the blinds and take a breath of the 
free furest air. Meanwhile the professor 
talked incessantly, rambling on in inco- 
herent joy. At last he retired to his study, 
to my great relief. I liked and respected 
the man, but was at times uneasy in his 
presence. Mrs. Vanruth remained in her 
chair, and nodded over her knitting work. 
Adele drew her seat into the open doorway, 
where she sat, leaning forward, drinking 10 
the delicious air, and listening, perhaps, to 
the renewed music of the wood insects. 

‘‘ How sweet it is to breathe,’ she said, 
leaning back in content. She was again 
growing like herself. 

‘Adele, you are troubled,’’ I exclaimed. 
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anxiously. ‘‘ Do you think that your father 
is quite right in his mind?” I added, with 
some hesitation. 

“ My father is not insane,’’ she answered, 
confidently, and with a touch of pride in 
that parent’s attainments. 

‘* No, he is not insane,’ I concluded, after 
a moment’s brief thought. ‘* But being a 
man of one idea, he may be reckless. You 
are not as interested in his discovery as he 
expected to find you. What is the reason ?”’ 

‘“No; I am not interested in the way 
he expects,’”? replied Adele, desperately. 
‘“When I remember that I am to be the 
first to breathe the new atmosphere’’— She 
paused, and made a restless movement, and 
then sank back in her chair. ‘‘ Do not re- 
mind me of that,’’ she said. 

‘“You!’? I exclaimed, ‘ Adele, it would 
be at the risk of your life.” 

“It has long ‘been arranged,’’ she an- 
swered. ‘‘I have verified my father’s cal- 
culations; I have shared his experiments, 
and I am to be the first to reap the benefits 
of their long expected results. The ele- 
ments used are, I know perfectly harmless, 
and I have perfect couttenice | in my father’s 
chemical ability.’’ 

“And yet, Adele, your own scientific 
knowledge teaches you that chemical com- 
binations frequently possess qualities very 
different from those of their constituent 
factors. Such an experiment as the ene 
proposed by your father would be extremely 
dangerous.”’ 

Adele made no answer, but glanced at me 
yet more uneasily. 

‘Have you still faith in the professor’ s 
theory ?’? I asked her. 

“None whatever,’”? she answered, em- 
phatically. 

Her answer was an encouragement to me, 
and I smiled as some sleepy bird in the trees 
awoke long enough to whistle four or five 
notes. 

‘‘Then,’’ said I, cheerily, ‘‘ we will imme- 
diately inform your father of the change in 
your views, and, if not satisfied at once, no 
doubt he soon will be so. Adele, it would 
be wrong for you to have anything more to 
do with the project.’’ 

But Adele’s face did not answer the 
brightening of my own. 

‘Do you think it is in my power to give 
it up?” said Adele, smiling even then at 
my ready credulity. ‘‘Do you think he 
would consent to that? Do you think he 
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is not able to overpower resistance on my 
part?” 

‘¢ He would not compel you to breathe this 
gas,’’ I exclaimed, starting to my feet. 

‘¢ Certainly,’’ said Adele, quietly. ‘‘ He 
would consider it his duty to do so. He 
could not breathe it himself, for he must 
preserve his physical powers long enough to 
lay the results of his investigations before 
the world, and he is sufficiently aware of 
the fact that there may be a suspension of 
these powers in the subject of the experi- 
ment, although he firmly believes that this 
will be but a temporary result, if it occur at 
all.’’ 

‘‘ And you are sure that you understand, 
Adele, that it will involve possible danger to 
your life ?”’ 

‘¢ T know that,’’ she said, with simplicity, 
and with a sweet expression in her large, 
earnest eyes. ‘‘A while ago I would have 
entered into the suheme with enthusiasm, 
considering myself a possible martyr to 
science. Now I dread it. Life has grown 


too sweet.”’ 


I sprang up, left the room, and entered 
the rude little laboratory without knocking. 
I found the professor gleefully busy in veri- 
fying some of his later calculations. As 
coolly as possible, I presented my case to an 
unconcerned listener. But all my efforts 
were useless. Argument, remonstrance, 
ridicule, entreaty, each in its turn fell on 
deaf ears. To all my words the professor 
hearkened in mild and blank surprise, and 
repeated, again and again, ‘‘The experi- 
ment will take place at four o'clock, the 
fifth of the month just opening.”’ 

Adele easily read the expression of my 


‘face when I returned to her. 


‘Do not be so troubled,’’ she said. ‘I 
shall not feel this strange, wild fear when 
the time comes.”’ 

‘‘ Did you know that the day was fixed?” 
I asked. 

‘¢T supposed that it would be. 
father’s way,’’ she replied. 

‘* You must go to your father’s friends,”’ 
I said, abruptly. ‘*‘ You must escape to- 
morrow.” 

Adele’s face brightened. 

‘¢ You will see me there ? ”’ 

‘‘ Certainly. Assoonas possible. I think 
I can come to you the day after tomorrow.”’ 

‘*To run away!” she repeated, thought- 
fully. ‘‘ Would it be dutiful ? ”’ 

‘Perfectly, would it not? It would—it 


ny 
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will save your father from the consequenccs 
of an inconsiderate act.” 

But the next day, the next, and again the 

next, found us still together. There were 
but two days remaining. Adele found cour- 
age first to give voice to our thoughts. 
' © Weare watched. And even if we could 
escape, which I, at least, cannot, my mother 
would take my place. I cannot consent to 
that, and I cannot persuade her to accom- 
pany me in my flight. She laughs at my 
fears, and has given a hint of my plans to 
my father. Ido not think she is conscious 
of having done so, but the consequences 
have been no less harmful. He will take 
‘means to prevent my leaving home.”’ 

I took her little white hand in mine and 
played with her fingers, trying earnestly to 
think of some plan for her safety which 
would not involve the separation of a life- 
time. But no idea would come. It was 
useless to think and to scheme. However, 
I could relicve Adele’s present fears. That 
was much. 

‘¢ Never mind, Adele,” I said, ‘‘ you shall 
not undergo this trial.’’ 

I had resolved to breathe the gas myself. 
It could not be wrong, I thought, to save 
life even in this way. I had already made 
my offer to the professor, and he had wil- 
lingly accepted the change of subject. 
Adele left all to me, and grew merry and 
bright in the sunshine. I could not bear to 
conceal anything from her, but how else 
could I help her? After all, the dreaded 
gas might be perfectly innocent. 

But I could not leave Adele to this strange 
forest life, in the guardianship of so eccen- 
tric a father, and so indifferent a mother. 
Arrangements were made for her to visit 
her uncle, and the day before the one fixed 
on for the experiment, she was sent to the 
town. 

, The day came. My work for my employ- 
er had been completed, and had been for- 
warded by Adele, much to her surprise. I 
believed that if harm came to me, the charge 
of the document would be some relief to her 
feelings. Besides, I did not consider the 
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professor a responsible care-taker for that. 

I longed for more special words of fare- 
well than I dared speak to Adele. It was 
very hard to let her leave me with the words 
one speaks when expecting another meeting 
in a day or two. She asked no questions 
that it was necessary for me to answer, and 
I did not make her think that she would gee 
me soon, but I was sure that she did. 

The next day promptly at four, I entered 
the laboratory. I found the professor lean- 
ing forward in his chair, his head supported 
by feverish hands. He was in a condition 
of stupor, and could not reply to any of my 
questions. Quickly I called his wife, and 
everything was done to rouse him, but with- 
out success. I was very unwilling to leave 
the wife alone with the responsibility of his 
case, but a physician must be brought, and 
I hastened to the town whither a few hours 
before Adele had precededme. The doctor, 
Adele, the latter’s uncle and I were speedi- 
ly on our way to the forest, carrying with us 
many things which might be required bya 
long illness. On arriving at the cabin, we 
found that the sick man’s stupor had been 
followed by brainfever. Mrs. Vanruth was 
quite at a loss to know what to do, and wel- 
comed us with tears of joy and grief. Adele 
fell naturally into her place as second nurse, 
and was of the greatest assistance. After 
days of anxious watching, the professor be- 
gan to recover, and was soon afterward able 
to be out in the bracing, frosty air of No- 
vember. However, he never again became 
the man he had been. He had completely 
forgotten his former theories, and never 
alluded in any way to his scientific studies. 
No one was anxious to remind him of the 
subject. He was easily persuaded to return 
to city life, and in his town-house, not long 
afterward, Adele and I were married. Not 
until then did any one speak to the professor 
concerning his experiments. This was done 
cautiously, in the hope of rousing his men- 
tal faculties. But the attempt was useless. 
The professor lived, thereafter, quietly at 
home, enjoying his wife’s cookery, Adele’s 
flowers and music, and all fireside pleasures. 


TO THE 


OU’RE here, 
My dear— 
Luscious, juicy, plump and fat, 
As shiny as a new silk hat 
Or boot just polished! 


AS sweet 
A treat 
As balmy breezes from the south, 
You melt like butter in the mouth, 
When your outside’s demolished. 


OYSTER. 


Most fine, 
Divine! 
With pleasure now we gaily prance, 
For, oh, your placid countenance 
Is open and forgiving! 


Yum, yum! 
Though dumb, 
Your silent eloquence appeals 
Unto the taste of him that feels 
That you make life worth living! 


BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO. 


GENERAL HUGH MERCER, 


BRAVE soldier of the American Rev- 
olution, who was killed at the battle 

of Princeton, January 3, 1777, was a native 
of Scotland. He was educated for the medi- 
cal profession, and graduated at an early age, 
highly accomplished in the science of medi- 
cine. At the memorable battle of Culloden, 
he acted as an assistant surgeon, and with a 
number of his vanquished countrymen, 
sought a home of freedom in the wilds of 
America. He landed in Pennsylvania, where 
he remained but a short time. Thence he 
removed to Fredericksburg, Virginia, where 
he married, and became distinguished as a 
physician of great merit and eminence. He 
was with the army of General Braddock, in 
the expedition against the French and In- 
dians, at Fort Du Quesne, now Pittsburg, 
acting as a captain under Washington. In 
ene of the engagements he was wounded in 
the wrist by a musket ball; and in the irregu- 
lar warfare then practised, his company 
scattered and became separated from him. 
Faint from loss of blood, and exhausted by 
fatigue, he was closely pursued by the In- 
dians, their thrilling war-whoop ringing 
through the forest and stimulating to re- 
doubled energy the footsteps of their victim. 
Fortunately the hollow trunk of a tree pre- 
sented itself. In a moment he concealed 
himself it it, aad though his pursuers reached 
the spot and seated themselves around him, 
he yet miraculously escaped! Leaving his 
place of refuge, he sought the abodes of 
civilization, through a trackless wilderness 
of a hundred miles in extent; and after sup- 


porting life on roots, and the body of a snake 
which he killed, he finally reached Fort 
Cumberland in safety. For his gallantry 
and military skill in this war—proved, in a 
distinguished manner, by the destruction of 
the Indian settlement at Kittaning, Pennsyl- 
vania, the corporation of Philadelphia pre- 
sented to him an honorable and appropriate 
medal. The commencement of the Ameri- 
can Revolution found him in the midst of an 
extensive medical practice, surrounded by 
affectionate friends, and enjoying in the 
bosom of a happy family all the comforts of 
social life. Stimulated to action by a lofty 
spirit of patriotism, he broke from the en- 
dearments of domestic life, and gave to his 
country, in that trying hour, the energy und 
resources of a practised and accomplished 
soldier. 

In 1775, he was in command of three regi- 
ments of minute-men; and early in 1776 we 
find him zealously engaged as a colonel of 
the army of Virginia, in drilling and organ- 
izing the masses of men who, under the 
varied names of sons of liberty, minute-men, 


volunteers and levies, presented the bulk 


without order, and without the discipline of 
an army. To produce obedience and subor- 
dination among men who considered military 
discipline as a restraint on personal liberty, 
and who had entered into the war unpaid 
and unrestricted by command, was a severe 
and invidious task. The courage, the forti- 
tude, the self-possession of Colonel Mercer 
quailed not at these adverse circumstances; 
aud, by the judisious exercise of mingled 
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severity and kindness, he soon succeeded in 
reducing a mutinous soldiery to complete 
submission. Tradition has presented the 
following anecdote, illustrating, in a striking 
manner, his characteristic promptitude and 
bravery :— 

Among the troops which arrived at Wil- 
liamsburg, then the metrepolis of Virginia, 
was a company of riflemen from beyond the 
mountains, commanded by Captain Gibson. 
A reckless insubordination, and a violent 
opposition to military restraint, had gained 


for this corps the sarcastic name of ‘‘ Gib- 


son’s Lambs.’’ They had not been long in 
camp before a mutiny arose among them, 
producing much excitement in the army, and 
alarming the inhabitants of the city. Freed 
from all command, they roamed through the 
camp, threatening with instant death any 
officer who should presume to exercise au- 
thority over them. In the height of the re- 
bellion an officer was despatched to the quar- 
ters of Colonel Mercer. The citizens of the 
town vainly implored him not to risk his life 
and person amid this infuriated mob. Reck- 
less of personal safety, he instantly repaired 
to the barracks of the mutinous band, and 
directing a general parade of the troops, he 
ordered Gibson’s company to be drawn up 
as offenders and violators of the law, and to 
be disarmed in his presence. The ring- 
leaders were placed under a strong guard, 
and, in the presence of the whole army, he 
addressed the offenders in an eloquent and 
feeling manner, impressing on them their 
duties as citizen-soldiers, and the certainty 
of death if they continued to disobey their 
officers, and remained in that mutinous spirit, 
equally disgraceful to them, and hazardous 
to the sacred interests they had marched to 
defend. Disorder was instantly checked, 
and, after a short confinement, those under 
imprisonment were released; and the whole 
company were ever after as exemplary in 
their deportment and conduct as any troops 
in the army. 

Colonel Mercer now joined the continental 
army, Congress having conferred upon him 
the rank of brigadier general; and through- 
out the whole of the stormy and disastrous 
campaign of 1776, he was a bold, fearless 
and efficient officer. He distinguished him- 
self at the battle of Trenton; after the battle, 
and on the march to Princeton, General 
Mercer led the vanguard of Washington’s 
army. Reaching Princeton about sunrise on 
the third of January, 1777, General Mercer 
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encountered three British regiments, who 
had encamped there on the previous night, 
and who were leaving the town {o join the 
rear of their troops at Maidenhead. A fierce 
and desperate conflict immediately took 
place. The American militia, constituting 
the front, hesitated, became confused, and 
soon gave way, while the few regulars in the 
rear could not check the retreat. Before 
the fortune of the day was changed, and ere 
victory perched on the patriot standard, the 
brave Mercer fell. Rushing forward to 
rally his broken troops, and stimulating them 
by his voice and example, his horse was shot 
from under him, and he fell, dangerously 
wounded, among the columns of the ad- 
vancing enemy. Being thus dismounted, 
he was instantly surrounded by a party of 
British soldiers, with whom, when they re- 
fused him quarter, he fought desperately 
with his drawn sword until he was com- 
pletely overpowered. Excited to brutality 
by the gallantry of his resistance, they stabbed 
him with their bayonets in seven different 
parts of his body, inflicted many blows on 
his head with their muskets, and did not 
cease their butchery until they believed him 
to be dead. 

Nine days after the battle he died in the 
arms of Major Lewis of the army, the 
nephew of General Washington, whom the 
commander-in-chief had commissioned to 
watch over the last rnoments of his expiring 
friend. His later hours were soothed bythe 
skillful and affectionate attendance of the 
distinguished surgeon, Doctor Benjamin 
Rush. Ina small house, a few yards distant 
from that blood-red plain of carnage and of 
death, far away from the soothing consola- 
tions of domestic affection, this distinguished 
martyr of liberty breathed his last, at the 
age of fifty-six. 

The valor of General Mercer was oaly 
equalled by his modesty. When Virginia 
organized the third regiment, there were 
numerous applications for commissions, but 
scarcely one for less than the rank of a field- 
officer. ‘‘ During the sitting of the House 
of Burgesses upon the question, a plain but 
soldierly-looking individual handed up to the 
speaker’s chair a scrap of paper, on which 
was written, ‘Hugh Mercer will serve his 
adopted country, and the cause of liberty, in 
any rank or station to which he may be ap- 
pointed.’ This from a veteran soldier, bred 
in European camps, the associate of Wash- 
ington in the war of 1775, and known to 
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stand high in his confidence and esteem, 
was all-sufficient for a body of patriots and 
statesmen such as composed the Virginia 
House of Burgessesin the Revolution. The 
appointment of Mercer to the command of 
the third Virginia regiment was carried in- 
stanter.”’ 

On the 14th of January, 1777, the body of 
General Mercer was conveyed to Philadel- 
phia, and buried in Christ Churchyard. 
Over it was placed a plain marble slab with 
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the simple inscription: ‘‘ In memory of Gen- 
eral Hugh Mercer, who fell at Princeton, 
January 3, 1777.” On the 26th of November, 
1840, the St. Andrew’s and the Thistle So- 
ciety, of Philadelphia, removed his remains 
to Laurel Hill Cemetery, and erected a beau- 
tiful marble monument to hismemory. Hon. 
William B. Reed pronounced an eulogium 
on the occasion. The pall was borne by 
Commodores Read, Biddle and Stewart, and 
Colonel Miller. 


THE PERILS OF A RAFT. 


BY A CANADIAN SPORTSMAN. 


T is now some years since, that, accom- 
panied by my brother, and under the 
guidance of an experienced hunter, I started 
for three months’ shooting in the Canadian 
wilds. Our plan was to travel by canoe to 
the lower end of Lake Huron, and then 
plunging into the primeval forest, to make a 
circuit that would bring us out somewhere 
on the St. Lawrence. Never was a pleas- 
anter excursion. Those aged woods, 80 gray 
and grim in winter, seemed to have grown 
young again beneath the affluence of leaves, 
while every sunlit glade was filled with flow- 
ers, and blossoming vines of every hue hung 
as garlands from the branches, as if the 
woods were decked for some high festival. 
But more pleasant still to the sportsman’s 
heart was the abundant game—the timid 
deer, which fled at our approach; the great 


grisly bear, ready to bid us defiance; and the 


panther and wolf, lurking within the cov- 
erts; not to speak of the partridges and bus- 
tarde, and the brilliant small birds, flashing 
like errand blossoms among the trees. 
Meanwhile, despite our pleasure, our time 
grew short, and it became necessary to bend 
our steps homeward. 

We had not traveled long in this new di- 
rection when we came to the banks of a con- 
siderable river flowing across our route. 
We had no boat to take us over it; and 
Jerome, the guide, searched diligently be- 
neath the overhanging alder and hemlock 
boughs, in case some hunter or backwoods 
traveler might have hidden his canoe 
there. But none was to be discovered; and 
we were ruefully beginning to follow our 


guide’s advice, and travel round by the 
river’s sources—which would involve some 
ten or twelve days’ extra journey—when one 
of those huge rafts in which backwoods tim- 
ber for exportation is conveyed down coun- 
try, came in sight. It was floating slowly 
along on the almost imperceptible current, 
its single large sail giving just sufficient way 
to the floating island to allow the enormous 
tiller to guide it aright; while the smoke 
from the half-score shanties scattered over 
its surface, rising against the deep green 
forest, the ever-changing groups of figures, 
and the lines of washed clothes fluttering in 
the breeze, added to its picturesque aspect. 

As the raft drew near, we perceived that 
@ canoe was towed astern, and, hailing the 
lumberers, we requested its use to cross the 
river, which they readily accorded. But 
while the little bark was being paddled to 
land a new idea struck us—we would ask 
them to take us as passengers. Rafting was 
a mode of travel entirely new to us, and the 
thought of that smooth summer sail was a 
great temptation to travelers weary with 
plodding through the woods. The needful 
negotiation was soon concluded, and in half 
an hour we found ourselves not only on 
board the yaft, but the happy possessor of a 
shanty some six feet square. Never do I 
remember anything more delightful than to 
sit within its shadow, and, as our raft glided 
noiselessly along the widening river, to watch 
the ever-varying scenery through which we 
passed—the dark pine-forests, alternating 
with bright green oak and birch and syca- 
more woods; the swelling hills showing their 
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picturesque outlines against the clear blue. 
sky; and the occasional tributary streams, 
some dashing down their waters in silvery 
cascades, others bearing on their placid 
bosoms some small raft, with its tiny shanty 
and little family group, to be linked on to 
the floating island. 

We found, also, endless interest in watch- 
ing the doings of our migratory village. The 
tall, brawny lumberers indolently lounging 
about their easy duties of trimming the sail, 
taking their turn in steering and drawing 
the trolling lines, which rarely failed of fish; 
while their wives, grave, rugged women, 
clad in dark petticoats, and snow-white sun- 
bonnets, were perpetually busy, knitting, 
cooking, washing, or chasing their rebellious 
children about the raft, or else in feeding 
the cocks and hens that stalked among the 


logs, and, with a wrathful turkey-cock, com-. 


pleted our list of passengers. And when 
night fell, and the frying of fish and eating 
of supper were past, and jest and laughter 
had given place to silence and sleep, it was 
beautiful to hear the voices of those quiet 
women swell over the starlit river in the 
long-drawn cadences of some old hymn. 

For two days we pursued our tranquil voy- 
age through the same sylvan scenery. But 
gradually our pace increased, as the current 
gained in strength; and after a time the 
river began to break into occasional rapids, 
over whose rugged ledges we thumped and 
‘bumped, and down whose surging slopes we 
slid, thanks to the lumberers’ skill, emerging 
from their dangers unharmed; for in those 
days there did not exist on even the most 
frequented spots any contrivance to lessen 
the hazards of such descents. 

It was the fourth evening of our river- 
voyage. Supper was past, and the supper- 
hymn sung, and my brother and I had 
wrapped ourselves in our blankets, and fallen 
asleep on our bear-skin couches, when we 
were suddenly awakened by a rude shock, 
followed by the surge of broken water. 
Supposing we were descending a rapid, we 
lay still for a moment and listened. But the 
turmoil of water appeared louder than usual, 
and in another instant there arose a wild cry 
that made us start to our feet, followed, ere 
we could leave the hut, by many others yet 
more terrific, and echoed by the shrill 
screams of women. Some disaster had evi- 
dently occurred; but when we rushed out 
upon the raft, the cloudy darkness prevented 
our distinguishing what it was, while the con- 
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fusion of voices and the hoarse cries of the 
lumberers added to our bewilderment. How- 
ever, as we hastened across the logs to learn 
its meaning, we all but stepped into the 
rushing rapid, rendered visible by its pale 
wreaths of foam; and then the truth flashed 
upon us that some vivlent blow had broken 
the huge raft into the number of small ones 
of which it had originally been composed, 
and that ourowr portion had separated from 
all the rest, leaving my brother and me 
alone, for Jerome slept on another part of 
the raft. 

As soon as we discovered our position we 
called to announce it to the lumberers, but, 
in the tumult of voices, ours remained un- 
heard. Again and again we repeated our 
cries, but with the same result; while grad- 
ually the voices grew fainter, proving that 
the «divided portions of the raft were already 
scattering; and at length all sound ceased as 
they passed entirely out of hearing. 

We were men not easily daunted, but ours 


was no pleasant position, alone in the dark- 


ness among the rapids, which might at any 
moment hreak up the raft beneath our feet; 
while of what means were available to save 
ourselves, we knew nothing. There scemed 
nothing left us but patience; and divesting 
ourselves of our heavier clothing, in case of 
emergency, we sat awaiting daylight, and 
what it might disclose. Meanwhile, the 
waves still foamed around us, as if the rapid 
were interminable, and the raft grated and 
grounded incessantly ugainst the rocks. At 
length, just as day dawned, revealing, to our 
astonishment, our raft wedged among the 
rocks near the shore, she gave a sudden 
jerk, and whirling round into the full force 
of the rapid, soon swept down into the 
smooth water below. 

We had now leisure to look around us. 
As we expected, none of the other rafts 
were visible; but great was our disappoint- 
ment to discover that the river now flowed 
between sharp, rocky banks, and that if, as 
we meditated, we swam ashore to pursue 
our journey on land, we should be unable to 
climb the wall-like barrier. The only re- 
source left us, little as we understood its 
management, was to remaiu aboard the raft 
and float along at the will of the current and 
rapids, until some change in the shore might 
favor our landing. 

Meanwhile, out of a loose plank we con- 
trived a tiller, to get some command over 
the unwieldy craft, which still held its way 
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down stream. But as the hours passed by, 
showing no break in the stern bank of rock 
between which we glided, our hopes of land- 
ing began to fade; and when night again fell 
on our loneliness, our helplessness, and our 
ignorance of what dangers might await us 
on that unknown river, we felt nigh despair. 
Almost to our surprise, the night was got 
through safely, and morning saw our shape- 
less craft still floating down the solitary 
stream, with those dark precipices, crowned 
with pine forests, still frowning upon us 
from each side, and those frequently recur- 
ring rapids still checkering our course. 
About noon we entered upon the fiercest we 
had yet encountered. Our tiller was useless 
among the breakers, which roared and raged 
around the raft. 

I grew almost terrified as I noted how 
swiftly we sped past the rocks, which here 
and there stood up from the waves like silent 
warners; and yet more was I alarmed whea, 
looking ahead, I beheld the long vista of 
leaping, surging cascades, down whose troub- 
lous course we should be driven if the fabric 
beneath our feet still held together. But 
backwoods rafts are made for such encoun- 
ters; fearlessly the log-boat plunged from 
ledge to ledge. At length a deep, reverber- 
ating roar rose above the surrounding tumult. 
My brother and I started at the unexpected 
sound; then we looked eagerly forward and 
perceived, but a short way ahead, a cloud of 
silvery haze floating like a halo above the 
surface of the river. It was the confirma- 
tion of our newly awakened fears, the unerr- 
ing indication that a cataract was before us, 
and that we were rushing at railway speed 
on aterrible amd speedy death. 

Never shall I forget the pang of that fear- 
ful discovery; the bitter prospect of dying in 
health and strength, and yielding up the 
hopes and aspirations of our unclouded 
youth; the thought of the distant home we 
should never see again; and the beloved and 
loving ones 80 soon to be doubly bereaved; 
and worse than all, the knowledge that the 
dear brother must share our impending fate. 
With a warm impulse of fraternal love, we 
clasped each other’s hands—all that remained 
to us now was to die together. 

Meanwhile the din of the fall swelled toa 
thunderous roar that reverberated through 
the surrounding woods; the tumultuous 
rapids surged into a fiercer fury, and urged 
the raft to a speed which made her tremble; 
while we, her hapless passengers, stood 
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silently awaiting our inevitable doom, to be 
swept over that relentless fall, to be tossed 
in that horrible abyss, and finally cast forth, 
disfigured and bruised, among the seething 
eddies of the still rushing river. 

It was a fearful interval. Nearer and 
nearer the raft drew to the fatal brink— 
nearer and yet nearer, until we could almost 
look into the dark void beyond. Her last 
moment and ours alike seemed come, and in 
the deep anguish of such a parting we clung 
closer to each other. 

Suddenly the raft approached another 
rock; it was nearer to us, as well as larger 
than those which had preceded it, and pre- 
sented a narrow footing. Thought at such 
moments is swift as lightning, and action 
little less so; and almost ere I had seen this 
ark of hope my brother bounded across the 
raft, drawing me with him, and with a des- 
perate leap, only to be ventured in peril such 
as ours, sprang over the fathom-broad space 
of rushing water, on to the rock beyond. 
Another moment and I too had leaped it: 
and standing in comparative safety on that 
small but immovable refuge, we watched the 
raft, whose fate we had so nearly shared, 
plunge over the foaming cataract, to be 
dashed into the deep chasm below. | 

Still we were girt round by many dangers. 
A single slip might detach us from the rock, 
a single wave still sweep us over the falls;. 
while looking landward, nothing was visible 
save a few dark, jutting rocks, around which 
the riverfoamed. Their wet, slippery points 
afforded little hope of escape, yet it was our 
only one, and therefore must be tried; and 
with rigidly braced nerves and concentrated 
energies, we commenced our hazardous task 
of leaping from rock to rock, closing our 
ears to the deafening roar, and our eyes to 
the hurrying current over which we passed, 
as we pursued our perilous way, until, by the 
mercy of Providence, the fourth rock brought 
us to the shallower water, through which we 
waded to land. 

The now rugged bank gave easy access to 
the land above; and a few hours’ travel 
southward brought us to Lake Weno, where, 
to our surprise, we found our companion- 
rafts in safety, and learned that we had 
passed, without observing, the narrower but 
safe outlet to the river furnished by the 
Weno Creek, and thus not only missed Jer- 
ome and the lumberers sent back to aid us, 
but encountered that most fearful incident 
of our lives, our escape from the Weno Falls. 
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T was formerly supposed that the rays of 
heat, although accompanying the lumin- 
ous rays in the sunbeam, were essentially 
different from those of light; but it is now 
almost universally believed that the rays of 
heat differ from those of light only as one 
color differs from another, and that even the 
same rays which, falling on the eye, excite 
the sensation of light, when falling on the 
nerves of feeling may excite heat. But you 
may ask, What constitutes the difference be- 
tween the different colors?. We will try to 
make this intelligible. 

Every one who has dropped a stone into 
water has noticed the waves which, with 
ever-increasing circles, spread in every direc- 
tion from the stone. But all may not know 
that when two stones are struck together in 
the air, a similar system of aerial waves 
spreads through the atmosphere, and that it 
is these waves, breaking on our ears like the 
waves of water on a sand-beach, which pro- 
duce the sensation we call sound. Two 
stones thus struck together give rise to waves 
of unequal size, following one another at ir- 
regular intervals; and these waves produce 
an unpleasant sensation on our nerves of 
hearing, which we call noise. But if, instead 
of striking together two stones, we set in 
vibration the string of a pianoforte or the 
reed of an organ-pipe, we excite systems of 
waves which are respectively of equal size, 
and which succeed one another with perfect 
regularity. These equal waves, breaking on 
the ear, produce by their regular beats what 
we call a musical note. The waves follow 
each other with great rapidity, and their 
number varies with each musical sound. 
For instance, to produce the note called in 
music C natural, 128 waves break on the ear 
in every second. If the waves come faster 
than this, the pitch is higher; and if less 
rapidly, the pitch is lower. What you are 
all familiar with as the pitch of a musical 
note depends, then, on the rapidity with 
which the waves of souad strike the ear, and 
may be measured by the number of waves 
breaking on the ear in a second. 

Our ears are so constituted that they can 
hear a musical note only when within certain 
fixed limits of pitch, differing to a slight ex- 
tent with different individuals. The deepest 
bass note which can be recognized by a good 


ear is produced by about eight waves in a 
second. If the waves strike less rapidly 
than this, they are perceived as distinct 
beats. Beginning at this note, the musical 
scale ascends to a note caused by 24,000 
waves a second, which is the highest note 
perceptible by human sense. The range of 
a piano generally extends from a note pro- 
duced by sixteen waves in a second to one 
caused by 1024 waves in a second. 

Sounds of the highest pitch, like the cry 
of some insects, become disagreeable, and by 
some persons cannot even be distinguished. 
Itis quite possible to produce a sound which, 
though painfully shrill to one person, shall 
be entirely unheard by another. There may, 
therefore, be innumerable seunds in Nature 
to which our ears are perfectly deaf, although 
they are the sweetest melody to more re- 
fined senses. Nay, more, the very air 
around us may be resounding with the 
hallelujahs of the heavenly host, when our 
dull ears hear nothing but the feeble accents 
of our broken prayers. 

Our remarks on the nature of sound, and 
the waves by which it is produced, will en- 
able us to comprehend more readily the na- 
ture of light and heat. The phenomena in- 
cluded under these names are produced, like 
the phenomena of sound, by waves—not, 
however, by waves in the air, but by 
waves in a medium as much nore subtile 
than air as airis more subtile than water. 
This medium, called ether, is so exceedingly 
thin that it eludes all our powers of chemical 
analysis; but it is assumed to pervade all 
space, and through it the waves of light 
speed with an inconceivable rapidity. Sound 
travels 1100 feet in a second, but a wave of 
light spans 192,000 miles in the same time. 

Great as is the difference of velocity, the 
analogy between sound on the one side and 
light or heat on the other is complete. 
Every luminiferous, or light-producing body, 
like a candle flame, excites in the thin ether 
a system of waves, which spread in ever-en- 
larging spheres with the immense velocity 
just mentioned. These little billows, pass- 
ing through the humors of the eye, and 
breaking on the retina, produce the sensation 
we call light; or, falling on the skin, excite 
the Jess delicate nerves of feeling, and cause 
the sensation of heat. 





TOMMY’S ADVENTURE. 


BY HORATIO ALGER, JR. 


OMMY CARVER stood on the bank of 
the little river that ran through the 
town where he lived. Over his head waved 
the branches of a large willow tree. At its 
foot floated upon the bosom of the rivera 
small boat, which was fastened by a rope to 
the tree. 

Tommy was eight years old,and had never 
been in a boat, though he had long desired 
to do so, in consequence of the glowing ac- 
count given by his friend, Edwin Samson, of 
the pleasure of a boat-ride. But his mother 
felt timid about the water, and it so hap- 
pened that he had never been allowed to en- 
ter a boat. 

‘T could get in that boat just as easy as 
not,”? thought Tommy. ‘ There isn’t any- 
body looking, and I am out of sight of home. 
I’dlike to know how it feels to be ina boat.”’ 

Tommy knew very well he ought not to 
disobey his mother, but still he couldn’t get 
the delights of the boat out of his head; and 
the more he thought about it, the more he 
thought he might step into the boat justa 
minute. 

At length he yielded to the temptation, 
and stepped in. The boat began to rock 
with him, frightening him a little at first, 
but after awhile he liked it. Still there was 
not much chance for motion, on account of 
the boat’s being tied. Soon Tommy became 
bolder, and seriously contemplated cutting 
the rope, or rather, untying it. The ques- 
tion occurred to him about rowing, which he 
had never tried. There was an oar in the 
boat, and this gave him confidence. He had 
seen boats rowed, and it seemed to him a 
very easy matter. 

‘“*Pooh!’’ thought Tommy, “ just as if I 
couldn’t stick the oar into the water and 
draw it out again! It’s easy enough to row.” 

So, as one wrong thing leads to another, 
Tommy soon made up his mind to cut the 
rope, for he found that he could not untie it. 
He had a knife in his pocket which was 
rather dull, and it took him a good while to 
saw through the rope. He succeeded in do- 
ing it at length without cutting his fingers, 
which was rather remarkable. 

Bravo! he is off. 

There was a considerable current in the 


river, and Tommy found, to his surprise and 
pleasure, that he could get along without 
rowing at all, as the boat glided down stream 
rapidly, without any effort on his part. It 
troubled him occasionally by veering round, 
in consequence of conflicting currents. 

Tommy sat on the seat at one end of the 
boat, and enjoyed the sport. 

“It’s bully fun,” he thought, ‘‘ much bet- 
ter than riding ina wagon. When I get to 
be a big man, I mean to have a boat of my 
own, that is, if I have money enough. I 
guess I will have.” 

Just at this moment the boat bumped 
against a sunken rock, which frightened 
Tommy considerably. However, as it just 
grazed and then went on, he got over this 
fright, and began to enjoy his voyage once 
more. 

The current was pretty strong, and bore 
him on rapidly. I neglected to say that 
Tommy lived in Maine, and the river of 
which I am speaking was the Penobscot, 
some distance above Bangor, where the set- 
tlements were comparatively few and small, 
and the river was lined part of the way by 
forests reaching to the water’s edge. 

After awhile Tommy foynd that he had 
got beyond the limits of the village where he 
lived, and on either side there were nothing 
but forest trees. 

‘‘T guess I’ve gone far enough,”’ thought 
Tommy. ‘I'd better go back now.”’ 

He wished the current would carry him 
back, just as boys often wish that they could. 
coast up hill without the fatigue of drawing 
up their sleds; but as neither of these things 
takes place very often, Tommy knew that he 
must row back. 

He took the oar, therefore, and commenced 
operations, having no serious misgivings as. 
to his ability to row. It was only “ sticking 
the oar into the water, and then pulling it 
out again.’? But somehow, though Tommy 
tried it faithfully, it did not seem to work. 
In fact, it seemed to make very little im- 
pression upon the course of the boat. 

“TI didn't get it right,’’ thought Tommy. 
‘IT must use the oar just as if it was a broom 
in sweeping.”’ 

This did produce an effect, as it whirled 
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the boat round in acircle; but it still kept 
drifting down stream. 

‘* Plague on it!’’? thought Tommy, “I 
wonder how the old thing works? It looks 
easy enough when other people do it.”’ 

So Tommy continued to experiment, but 
all his experiments proved equally unfor- 
tunate. 

‘Oh, dear me!”’ he thought, as the awful 
conviction flashed upon him that he was get- 
ting further and further away from home, 
‘I don’t believe I shall get home tonight.”’ 

He began to get hungry, too, as it was 
nearly supper-time when he started, and the 
twilight was coming on. 

‘‘T wish I was at home, eating supper,’’ 
he thought. ‘‘ What’ll mother think, when 
I don’t come home? I think there’s some- 
thing wrong about the boat, or maybe it’s 
the oar.”’ 

However, be the cause what it might, there 
was one thing sure, that Tommy was in a 
pickle from which there seemed little chance 
of his being extricated. About this time, an 
unusually energetic movement of his oar 
sent the boat towards one side of the river, 
where its course was arrested by a log jutting 
out into the river. 

Tommy seized the opportunity to escape 
to the log, on which he walked to the shore. 
The boat, getting entangled, remained fast. 

The wood reached down to the water’s 
edge. No house was to be seen. 

‘“‘If I could only find somebody, I’d ask 
’em to take me home,” thought Tommy. “I 
guess 1’]| strike up through the woods, and 
maybe I’!l find a house.”’ 

So he made his way with some difficulty 
up the bank and into the woods. But there 
were no signs of any clearing. At last, 
however, he came to a small hut built round 
a tree. 

‘‘T wonder if anybody lives there?’ he 
thought. ‘I’ll go and see.”’ 

So he went up and looked in through an 
opening which served for a door, and was 
almost frightened to death when a large In- 
dian got up from his seat in the corner, and 
advanced towards him. 

‘¢ ‘What white boy want ? ” he asked. 

Tommy had only recently moved to Maine, 
and this was the first Indian he had seen. 
He had read about them, however, in his 
Mittle history, and about their scalping peo- 
ple, and he was very much alarmed at the 
unexpected sight of the live Indian before 
him. 
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‘¢ Don’t scalp me, Mr. Indian! ”’ ejaculated 
Tommy, frightened. 

The Indian laughed, a low, guttural laugh. 

‘‘ What for should Indian scalp white 
boy ?” he said. 

‘¢ Then you won’t scalp me?” said Tommy, 
relieved. ‘‘f am glad of it. It must hurt 
awfully.” 

Again the Indian laughed. 

‘*¢ Didn’t you ever scalp anybody ?”’ 

The Indian shook his head. 

‘‘Then you’re a good Indian. 
live here?” 

66 Yes.” 

‘* T should think the roof would leak,’’ said 
Tommy, whose interest was aroused. ‘You 
haven’t got any windows.”’ 

‘¢ Don’t need ’em,”’ said the Indian. 

‘‘Are you married? Have you got any 
wife ? ”’ asked the inquisitive Tommy. 

‘¢ Got no squaw,”’ said the Indian. 

‘‘That’s a funny name for a wife, any- 
way. What do you call baby ?” 

*¢ Pappoose.”’ 

“‘'That’s funny,too. I’ve got a little baby 
brotherat home. What would mother think 
of calling him a pappoose ? ”’ 

‘* Where white boy’s home?” asked the 
Indian. 

‘¢In Fordville.”’ 

‘““Up the river. 
down?”? 

‘¢In a boat,” said Tommy; ‘the awfullest 
boat you ever saw. It came down well 
enough, but it won’t go back a step. I don’t 
see how I’m ever going to get home. I’m 
glad you’re not a bad Indian, for I don’t 
know what mother would say if I should 
come home without a scalp.” 

The Indian looked as amused as an Indian 
can look, but said nothing. 

‘¢What do you do for a living?’ asked 
Tommy, suddenly. ‘* My father was a law- 
yer. I s’pose you don’t have Indian law- 
yers ?”? 

‘¢ Me make baskets,”’ said the Indian. 

‘¢ Oh, let me see!’ said Tommy. ‘* Moth- 
er’s got a beautiful basket made by an I[n- 
dian. Won’t you show me how you make 
"em ? ?? 

The obliging Indian brought out a basket 
partly made, and showed it to his young 
visitor. ‘Tommy was very much interested. 

‘¢Do you think I could learn to make bas- 
kets?’ he said. 

‘¢ Me guess s80.”’ 

‘‘T wish mother’d let me come and learn 


Do you 


How white boy come 
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basket-making of you. I might make money, 
you know. Besides, I wouldn’t have to go 
to school.”’ 

But meanwhile it was growing darker, and 
Tommy began to think of home and sup- 
per. 

‘¢ Have you eaten supper ?”’ he asked sug- 
gestively. ‘* I’m awful hungry.”’ 

‘‘ Me give white boy something to eat,’’ 
said the Indian. And he brought out some 
flat cakes that seemed to be made of very 
coarse ground corn, mixed up with water 
only. At home, Tommy would have turned 
up his nose at them; but he was really hun- 
gry, and ate them with relish. 

‘“‘Haven’t you any pies or cake?’’ he 
asked. 

The Indian shook his head. 

‘‘T should think you’d get tired of this 
bread all the time. Oh, dear, how shall I 
get home ?”’ 

“White boy wait till morning, Indian 
carry him home.’’ 

“Well, I guess I’d better, as it’s getting 
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dark. But you haven't got any bed, have 
you?” 

The Indian pointed out a bear-skin inside 
of the wigwam. 

‘* White boy lie there,’’ he said. 

‘¢ But where’ll you sleep?’ asked Tommy. | 

‘‘ Never mind Indian. Indian sleep auy- 
where.”’ 

‘*T guess I won’t undress,’’ said Tommy. 
‘‘[’m a pappoose now, and I must do like 
the pappooses. You wake me up when the 
sun rises.”’ 

Tommy slept peacefully all night, and 
woke quite refreshed in the morning. The 
Indian set out with him on the return home, 
which they reached by noon, greatly to the 
relief of Tommy’s almost distracted mother, 
who was 80 overjoyed to find her darling boy 
again that she forgot to scold him. As for 
the friendly Indian, he received a very lib- 
eral order for baskets, which kept him at 
work for the next three months, and Tommy 
struck up a friendship with him which still 
exists. 
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REPORTED BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS. 


OYS and girls,” said Mr. Johnson, ‘I 
am going to tell you this evening about 

the seven wise men of Greece, or, as they 
were sometimes called, the ‘seven sages.’ 
These men lived about six hundred years be- 
fore the Christian era, yet so brightly did 
their ‘light shine before men,’ that even at 
this remote period we can see their good 
works and follow to our advantage their wise 
counsel. The honor in which these men 
were held can be inferred from the story 
that, as some Cereans were fishing one day 
with a net, they were on the point of draw- 
ing it in, when some strangers from Miletus 
happened to come along, and offered to buy 
the contents of the net unseen. It was sold 
to them, and on raising it, it was found to 
contain a golden tripod, which had been 
thrown overboard by Helen, when she sailed 
from Troy. The fishermen, when they saw 
how cheap they had sold this prize, were 


anxious to back out of the bargain, but the 
Miletians, of course, were satisfied with their 
trade, and not disposed to relinquish their 
treasure. The dispute extended to the dif- 
ferent governments, and war was threatened; 
but the priestess of the temple of Apollo 
took the matter in hand, and decided that 
the tripod should be given to the wisest man. 
Strangely enough, the Coans were satisfied 
to have it sent to Thales, a native of the 
very country with which they were quarrel- 
ing. Thales very modestly declined it, and 
sent it to Bias; Bias, equally modest, passed 
it along, and so it came to all the seven, and 
then came to Thales the second time, who 
finally disposed of it by sending it to the 
Apollo Temple at Delphi. 

‘*Cleobulus, one of the seven sages, was 
the son of Evagoras, and a citizen of Lindus 
in Rhodes. He studied philosophy in Egypt, 
and was a man of high intellect. He was 
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also distinguished for his personal beauty 
and superior strength. At one time he was 
ruler over the Lindians, and according to 
Plutarch, wasatyrant. He was very zealous 
in educating females, had schools established 
for them, and took great care that they 
should be thoroughly educated. His daugh- 
ter Cleobuline was a young lady of great 
morality and intellect. The writings of 
Cleobulus were chiefly lyric poems, and rid- 
dies in verse. Among the maxims which 
are credited to him is this: ‘Do good te a 
friend to make him a better friend, and to 
an enemy to make him a friend.’ He died 
at the age of sixty. His daughter, inheriting 
the talents of her father, wrote many rid- 
dles; here is one of them: ‘A father has 
twelve children, each of whom has thirty 
white sons and thirty black daughters, who 
are immortal, though they expire daily.’ ”’ 

‘¢ What is the answer to it?”’ asked Alice. 

‘*Can’t you guess it ?’’ said Mr. Johnson. 

‘¢T think I can,’ said Mary. ‘‘ The father 
is a year, and the twelve children are the 
twelve months; the thirty white sons are 
days, and the black daughters are nights.” 

‘¢That is it, without doubt,’’ said Mr. 
Johnson. ‘ Miss Cleobuline’s riddles were 
distinguished more for their poetry than for 
their perplexity. 

‘‘ Another of the wise men was Bias, who 
was born in Priene,a city of Ionia. He was 
a lawyer by profession, but, unlike the law- 
yers of the present day, he would undertake 
no cause which was not on the side of right 
and justice. He was born to great wealth, 
but lived very simply, and expended his for- 
tune in relieving the sufferings of the poor 
and unfortunate. At one time he purchased 
a number of young women, who had been 
captured by pirates, and offered for sale as 
slaves. He supported them at his own ex- 
pense, until an opportunity occurred of re- 
turning them to their friends. When Priene 
was besieged, and all the people were busy 
in packing up their things to escape from the 
city, he was asked why he did not pack up, 
too. His answer has never been forgotten: 
‘Omnia mea mecum porto,’—‘ I carry all my 
goods with me.’ Bias died at a great age, 
immediately after pleading the cause of a 
friend in court. When he finished he sat 
down, much fatigued, and rested his head on 
the bosom of an affectionate grandson. The 
votes of the judges were taken, and declared 
in his favor. He heard the verdict and im- 
mediately expired. 
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*¢ Pittacus, of Mitylene, whose wisdom en- 
titled him to a prominent place among the 
sages, was son of Hyradius, and combined 
the talents of a soldier, statesmen, philoso- 
pher and poet. He was thoroughly opposed 
to oppression and tyranny, and on this ac- 
count combined to overthrow Melanchus, a 
noted tyrant. In a war between his coun- 
trymen and the Athenians, he killed Phrynou, 
the commander of the Athenians. He first 
entangled him in a net, and then stabbed 
him with a trident and dagger. For this 
service he was tendered high office and re- 
wards, but he declined everything, except as 
much land as he could throw his spear over 
at one cast. History does not relate how 
much this was, but as he was remarkable for 
his great strength, it was probably quite a 
respectable patch. He did not keep even 
this small reward, but dedicated it to reli- 
gious purposes. He was made ruler, and 
held the office ten years, during which time 
he made many good laws, one of which was, 
that crimes committed in a state of intoxica- 
tion should be doubly punished. In_per- 
sonal appearance he was very ugly, which 
subjected him to a deal of ridicule among 
those of his opponents who were mean 
enough to laugh at a man for his personal 
defects. He died at about the age of seventy. 
His poetry was popular in his day, but very 
little of it is now extant. 

‘¢ Chilo, another of the distinguished seven, 
was a Spartan, and one of the Ephori, a 
council of magistrates, who made laws and 
ruled the people. Chilo was exceedingly up- 
right and virtuous, winning the love and re- 
spect of his countrymen, and leaving a name 
unblemished. He caused the familiar words, 
‘ Know thyself,’ to be inscribed on the walls 
of the famous temple of Delphi—words as 
applicable to the men of the present day as 
they were to the Spartans twenty-four cen- 
turies ago. Both Chilo and the temple have 
crumbled to dust, but that simple sentence 
will live forever to remind men of their 
vanity and ignorance. He said there were 
three things extremely difficult for men to 
do: ‘to keep a secret, to make the best use 
of time, and to suffer an injury without mur- 
muring.’ The death of this good man was 
caused by excess of joy at his son's gaining 
the prize for boxing at the Olympic games. 
So upright had he lived, that when he was 
dying he said he could remember no act of 
his life which he regretted, except the effort 
to save a friend from merited punishment.” 
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‘*T guess there are not many fathers round 
here that would die with joy if their sons 
should come off first best in a boxing-match,”’ 
said Nathan Pillsbury. 

*¢ So I think,’’ replied Mr. Johnson; ‘‘ but 
in those days more importance was attached 
to athletic sports than now. The Spartans 
knew well that a vigorous, healthy body was 
essential to produce a corresponding mind. 

‘¢ T will now describe Periander of Corinth, 
aman who holds but an insecure seat among 
his sagacious contemporaries. Some authors 
throw him out, and place Myson of Chenae 
in his place. Others substitute Epimenides, 
who was held in great esteem by the Athen- 
ians. 

‘¢ Periander was the son of Cypselus. His 
reign was at first mild and pleasant, but 
fearing lest his power should be usurped, he 
sent a messenger to a neighboring tyrant, 
Thrasybulus of Miletus, and asked him how 
togovern. Thrasybulus, not caring to com- 
mit himself by a verbal reply, took the mes- 
senger into a cornfield, and passing through 
the rows, he cut off those ears of corn which 
towered above the rest, and threw them 
away. His meaning was understood, and 
communicated to Periander, who became a 
most oppressive ruler. If any man, from 
superior talent or popularity, appeared too 
prominent, his life was forfeited; clubs, 
social gatherings, public schools, were all 
suppressed. At one time he invited a num- 
ber of women to a religious festival, and 
then had them stripped of their finery and 
ornaments. When he rode out a body-guard 
attended him, making a great display, with 
the intention to overawe the people, for 
Periander, from his conduct, had cause to 
fear assassination. He went on from bad to 
worse; in a fit of passion he killed his wife, 
and finally died of grief at the advanced age 
of eighty. He wrote a poem of two thousand 
verses, which entitled him to a position 
among the poets. 

“Thales, by some considered as worthy of 
the highest place among the seven, was born 
at Miletus. He at an early age commenced 
the study of philosophy and mathematics, 
perfecting himself in Egypt. He possessed 
great political sagacity, and having a taste 

for commercial pursuits, succeeded in acquir- 
ing great wealth. He was regarded as the 
founder of Greek philosophy, and advanced 
Some very singular dogmas, one of which 
was that everything is derived from water, 
and finally returns to it. He gave much at- 
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tention to astronomy, snd was the first 
Greek who predicted a solar eclipse. He 
fixed the revolution of the sun at three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days, and divided the 
heavens into five zones. His death, which 
was occasioned by old age—he being ninety 
when he died—occurred while witnessing the 
Olympic games.”’ 

‘“‘That makes six you have told us of; 
there is only one more left,’? remarked Helen, 
in a tone which had a shade of regret in it. 

‘“*T suppose you wish there had been 
seventy instead of seven sages, Helen,’ said 
Mr. Johnson; ‘‘ but, as you say, there is only 
one more left, and that is the famous Solon. 
This celebrated law-giver was born on the 
island of Salamis, but afterwards lived in 
Athens, and commenced business as a mer- 
chant. At this time the Athenians had been 
wearied with a long war, which they had 
been waging against the Megarensians, for 
the possession of the island of Salamis. They 
at length passed a law that no one should 
advocate taking the island, either in public 
speeches or private conversations. This 
irritated Solon, who was not satisfled at hav- 
ing the Athenians give up a contest which 
he considered essential to the honor of the 
city; he therefore feigned insanity, and 
rushed into the street with a cap on, which 
none but sick men wore, and sang an elegy 
which he had composed. The people were 
aroused anew; the law was repealed, and 
Solon was made commander-in-chief of the 
Athenian army. Taking a friend with him, 
named Pisistratus, he sailed with his army 
for Colias. A pretended deserter was then 
sent to the Megarensians, to tell them if they 
wanted to seize a lot of Athenian women, to 
start as soon as possible for Colias. The 
bait took, and Solon, when he saw them 
coming, dressed up a lot of his smooth-faced 
young men in women’s clothes, beneath 
which were concealed weapons; they then 
danced and played by the sea-shore. The 
enemy landed, and, instead of making an 
easy capture of the supposed damsels, they 
were overcome, or, a8 you might say, ‘come 
over,’ completely. Thenthe Athenians took 
the ships and took Salami. 

‘Solon was made ruler, and distinguished 
his reign by making a complete revolution in 
their code of laws. He repealed the cruel 
and tyrannical laws of Draco, under which 
the people had been writhing—laws so se- 
vere that Solon said they should have been 
written in blood, not ink. Among other 
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things, he annulled the mortgages which the 
rich held on the lands of the poor, and or- 
dered the mortgage-marks to be removed, 
for the law obliged a mortgaged house or lot 
to be adorned with a badge. This law did 
not please the holders of mortgages, .espe- 
cially as three of Solon’s friends, named 
Conan, Clinias and Hipponicus, knowing 
what Solon was about to do, went and bor- 
rowed money, and bought lands. When the 
law was issued, the mortgages were can- 
celled, and so they had the land, without be- 
ing obliged to pay the money they had bor- 
rowed to buy it. In civil war, Solon would 
not allow any man to be neuter—he must 
take one side or the other. He also discour- 
aged men from marrying for money, by for- 
bidding dowries. A bride was only allowed 
to bring three suits of clothes, and an earth- 
en bread-pan. It was against the law for 
any one to speak ill of dead men, or to re- 
vile the living in certain public places. He 
regulated the journeys of women; they 
could not go out of town with more than 
three dresses, or carry a trunk more than a 
cubit high, which is about eighteen inches. 
A great many gentlemen of our time would 
be pleased with such a law as this, espe- 
cially when visiting a watering-place in 
summer. 

‘* A great many of Solon’s laws were 
very nonsensical, while others were re- 
markably wise and just. Not to encour- 
age idleness, he would allow persons living 
only within a certain distance to draw water 
from a well; all beyond that distance must 
dig a well of their own. Here are some 
peculiar laws he made: ‘ Let him that puts 
out the eye of a man who has but one, lose 
both his own. Let him who refuses to 
maintain his father or his mother, be infa- 
mous. Let him who refuses to go to war, 
or behaves cowardly, be deprived from pub- 
lic office and public worship.’ 

‘* All his laws were to continue in force 
for a hundred years, and were written on 
wooden tables, so contrived as to revolve 
in the boxes where they were kept. Hav- 
ing established these laws, he was greatly 
annoyed by persons calling to inquire about 
them, and asking explanations; so, to get 
rid of this fatigue, he decided to travel, first 
exacting an oath from his people that noth- 
ing should be changed during his absence. 
He visited Egypt and Cyprus, and some 
authors say he called upon the rich King 
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Croesus, who showed him all’ his ornaments 
and jewelry, expecting that Solon would be 
taken all aback at such grandeur; but Solon 
stood unmoved, and did not even praise 
what he saw. Croesus opened all his treas- 
ures, but Solon was still silent. Croesus 
then asked him if he had beheld a happier 
man. Solon replied, ‘ Yes; and that man is 
Tellus, a plain but honest citizen of Athens, 
who left valuable children behind him; but 
who, being above the want of necessaries 
all his life, died gloriously, fighting for his 
country.’ Croesus was chagrined at Solon’s 
reply, for he considered wealth the only real 
happiness. 

‘When Solon returned to Athens, he 
found things considerably mixed up. Dis- 
sensions had arisen among the people, and 
his old friend Pisistratus had usurped his 
place. He tried hard to regain his position, 
but it was useless; he was growing old, and 
his friends had forsaken him, so he went 
back to his house, and stood his weapons 
outside the door, saying, ‘I have done all in 
my power to defend my country and its 
laws.’ However, Pisistratus and he became 
good friends, but Solon died in about two 
years after, and the story goes that his ashes 
were scattered over the island of Salamis, 
by his own order. He compared laws to 
cobwebs—they caught the weak, but the 
strong broke through them. The Atheni- 
ans held his memory in great respect, and 
placed his statue in a public place. 

‘‘So much for the seven wise men of 
Greece, whose talents and wisdom have ren- 
dered their names immortal; yet it is not at 
all improbable that as wise men are now liv- 
ing as ever walked the streets of ancient 
Athens. Men are seldom appreciated, until 
they are dead, and then their memory and 
words are held up and admired by those 
who opposed them while living. Very like- 
ly, twenty or thirty centuries from now, 
men will read with delight of the seven wise 
men of America, and exclaim, ‘Oh that we 
had such men among us now!’ But what 
seven will they be? Who can tell?” 

‘IT am sure I can’t,” said William. “I 
think it would be much easier to pick out 
seven foolish ones.”’ 

‘Now, Ielen, before we go, you may tell 
us who were the seven sages of Greece,” 
said Mr. Johnson. 

‘‘ Solon, Thales, Periander, Pittacus, Bias, 
Cleobulus and Chilo,” replied Helen. 


RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


Send all communications for this Department to 


Epwin R. Briaas, West Bethel, Oxford 
Oounty, Maine. 
Answers to August Puzzles. 
21.—Tinglass. 
22.—DaZed 23.—C 
MaYor MOP 
MuGgy ZONAR 
B1Ots MOLERAT — 
FaMed CONEPATES 
TrAce PARAGON 
RaTed RATON 
Trial TEN 
MacCer S 
24.—Knownothingism. 25.—Panopticon. 
26.—Retrievements. 27.—Pandour. 
28.—Wood-nightshade. 29.—Raspberry. 
3.—RADIAL 31—FlinG 
ATONY RangE 
DORN EnteR 
INN NahuM 
AY ChinadA 
L Hyson 


82.—Dentile, Dentil. 


63.— Numerical Enigma. 
The whole, composed of 33 letters, is a beauti- 
ful truism. 
The 2, 21, 11, 22, 12, 18, 5, is change. 
The 6, 27, 15, 9, 18, is to scowl. 
The 14, 1, 20, 4, is to scoff. 
The 23, 3, 20, 7, 24, 25, 26, is true. 
The 19, 8, 17, 10, is a leather tube. 
The 26, 28, 31, 82, 33, 30, is a command. 
Cygin DEANE. 


Double Acrostica. 
(Words of five letters. ) 

64.—1. A mineral of beautiful colors. 2. Hy- 
drophobia. 3. The bleak. 4. Topush. Pri- 
mals. To pine. Finals. Noisy declamation. Con- 
nected. Raging. 

65.—1. Trembling of the upper eyelid. 2. A 
Turkish coin. 8. A Persian wheel. 4. A long 
adit in coal mines. Primals. To jerk. Finals. 
Spoken. Connected. Belonging to a precentor. 
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A ams. 
66.—A sane pig. 67.—I mend, pet. 
68.—Who rips ? 69.—Many rise. 
70.—Map gaper. 71.—I lost, pet. 
MUFTI. 





12.—Cross Word Enigma. 
In thirty, not in more; 
In twenty, not in four; 24 


In people, not in men; 

In forty, not in ten; 

In bucket, not in pail; 

In story, not in tale; 

In fifty, not in one; 

In finished, not in done; 

In hurry, not in run; 

The whole we all should shun. 
VETERAN. 





73.—A Diamond. 
1. A letter. 2. A large cask, 3. Dismal. 4. 
One who is entrusted with property for the ben- 


efit of another. 5. A seeker. 6. Native carbon- 
ates of soda. 7. The kidneys. 8. A termina- 
tion. 9. A letter. Wax END. 





74.—A Double Acrostic. 
(Words of four letters.) 

1. The place in Athens where the people held 
their public assemblies. 2. An emanation. 3. 
To form in a lathe. 4. To remove. 5. To 
move slowly. 6. A mud-hole. Primals. An 
uncultivated idiom. Finals. A genus of crusta- 
ceans, CAPTAIN QUIZ. 


' 





Curtailments. 

75.—Curtail crude tartar, and leave a southern 
constellation. 

76.—To anger, and leave an ancient pulpit. 

77.—An Italian coin, and leave a stout old 
woman. 

78.—Reverentially (Mus.) and leave turf used 
for roofing and fuel. 

79.—A sort of falcon, and leave reason. 

MAUDE. 





Answers in two Months. 


Prizes. 

For the largest list of correct answers to this 
month’s puzzles, we offer a brilliant novelette; 
and for the next best list, a book of poems. So- 
lutions should reach us prior to October 10. 








Solvers. 

Answers to the June puzzles were re 
ceived from Birdie Brown, Maude, Black Hawk, 
J. D. L., Kittie McMillan, Birdie Lane, Teddy, 
Willie L., Jennie Hall, Vinnie, Ida May, Katie 
Smith, I. O. T., Minnie, Ann Eliza, Bert Rand, 
Tellie Phone, Old Oakum, Ann Drew and Cora 
A. L. 





Prize- Winners. 
Bert Rand, Indianapolis, Ind., for the largest 
list of correct answers; Katie Smith, Boston, 
Mass., for the next best list. 


A BREAKFAST FOR Six. 





Codfish Cakes. 
Rissoles of Chicken. Savory Potatoes. 
Fricasseed Eggs. Muffins. 


Codfish cakes are very much like the little 
girl in St. Nicholas :— 

‘* When they’re good, they’re very, very good; 

And when they’re bad, they’re horrid.”’ 

They not only seldom are so good as they 
might be, but they generally are much more 
‘‘horrid’’ than is necessary. Now for the good 
kind. 

Buy a pound of the so-called ‘‘ boneless cod- 
fish,’’ choosing a thick cut from the centre. It 
must be white and free from suspicion of taint; 
after having soaked it for an hour in luke-warm 
water, pull it in pieces and put it over the fire in 
cold water, letting it stand where it will come to 
a boil slowly. As soon as it reaches the boiling 
‘point, take it off, taste it, and if not sufficiently 
freshened, pour off the water, cover again with 
cold water, and let it heat slowly. If allowed to 
boil it will be tough. Drain, press dry, and pull 
in shreds, picking it until it is light and fluffy. 
There must be no lumps and coarse pieces in 
these model codfish balls. Add an equal bulk of 
hot mashed potatoes, that have been carefully 
prepared, butter the size of an egg, one beaten 
egg, and pepper tu taste. Beat these ingredients 
until they are all thoroughly mixed, and mold 
into flat cakes or little round balls. If these are 
for breakfast, it is a good plan to make them at 
night while the dinner dishes are being washed. 
Fry quickly ina little hot butter or sweet drip- 
ping, but I do not like lard for this purpose. 
They are often fried by immersion in boiling fat, 
but this is not always convenient in a small fam- 
ily, where quantities of fat for frying purposes 
are seldom on hand. Half of theabove quantity 
will be sufficient at a breakfast where other 
courses are to be served, but the remainder 
makes a nice and cheap little fish course fora 
family dinner. 

A few tablespoonfuls of cold roast or boiled 
chicken may be served up as follows :— 

Mix it with a third of the amount of tongue or 
ham; all should be minced finely. Put a table- 
spoonful of butter in a saucepan, stir in as much 
flour, and when it thickens add the minced 
Meat; moisten with a very little stock or cream; 
season with pepper and salt (if the latter is nec- 
essary), a little lemon juice, and a trifle of nut- 
meg. Remove from the fire, and stir in the beat- 
en yolk of an egg. Now make a paste with two 
beaten eggs, a gill of water, a pinch of salt, 
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another of sugar, and flour enough to enable you 
to roll it out. Stamp in round pieces with a 
cutter three inches in diameter. When the mince 
has cooled, put as much on each piece of paste 
as can be folded up neatly; fasten the edges by 
brushing them over with cold water. Brash 
each rissole over with beaten egg, and fry by 
immersion in hot fat. 

Slice a pint of cold boiled potatoes, and sim- 
mer them for ten minutes in a little gravy, or 
stock, add a bit of butter, a little minced parsley, 
such seasoning as may be necessary, and serve 
very hot. 

Put six hard-boiled eggs in cold water as 
soon as they are done, and when cold cut 
them cross-wise. Take out the yolks, slice a 
bit from the bottom of each of the white halves, 
standing them close together in a flatdish. Rub 
the yolks to a paste with a tablespoonful of 
melted butter, one of cream, and two of bread- 
crumbs. Fil] the whites of the eggs with this 
mixture, pour over them a little chicken stock, 
or gravy, and set in the oven for five minutes. 

The nicest of muffins are made from one small 
yeast-cake dissolved in a cup of warm water; 
add two cups of milk, and flour enough to make 
a stiff batter. The next morning addone beaten 
egg, a tablespoonful of melted butter, a teaspoon- 
ful each of salt and sugar, and bake in buttered 
gem-pane. 

A nice breakfast is never complete without 
stewed or fresh fruit of some kind; the latter is 
generally served before the meal. 





CraAB SALAD, AND OTHER Goop THINGS. 


Ata recent wedding breakfast where the fol- 
lowing salad was served, the bride laughingly re- 
marked, that the bride was usually the attrac- 
tion at such gatherings, but that she was entire- 
ly eclipsed by the salad. It is not, therefore, 
advisable to spread so delectable a dish on such 
occasions, but in the case of staid married peo- 
ple, where wives have learned to subordinate 
themselves toa good dinner, and to be content 
with such crumbs of affection as may fall to 
them after cheir lords have been well fed, it is 
always policy to set an attractive board. To 
make this wonderful salad, then, pick the meat 
from the boiled crabs, and mix it thoroughly 
with very finely minced onion (to scrape it would 
be preferable), and season with salt and pepper. 
Put this in a neat mound in the centre of a dish, 
and place around it a circle composed of the 
small inner leaves of crisp lettuce that have been 
washed, shaken dry in a towel, and cut with a 
sharp knife. Pile the outer leaves of the lettuce 
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(if they are not bruised and discolored) one on 
top of the other, and then with a keen knife 
make several] cuts each way, and lay this around 
also. This will not bruise and wilt the lettuce 
as chopping would. Now forthe very poetry of 
dressing: Beat light the yolks of twoeggs; add, 
afew drops at a time, seven tablespoonfuls of 
good vinegar, one of sugar, two-thirds of a tea- 
spoonful of mustard, half a one of salt, and a 
quarter of pepper. Mix these three latter first 
with a little of the vinegar, so that they will not 
lump. Add butter the size of an egg, and put in 
asmall saucepan, set within another containing 
boiling water, and stir constantly, but do not 
allow it to boil. It should thicken to the con- 
sistency of cream. Remove from the fire, and 
when cold stir in a cup of whipped cream. It 
must be whipped longer than for Charlotte 
Russe, and should be almost ready to turn into 
butter. Pour over the crab and lettuce, and 
garnish with the leaves and blossoms of nastur- 
tiums. 

Tomato omelet may be prepared in three dif- 
‘ferent ways. To my mind the most delicious 
way is by adding raw tomatoes, chopped into 
dice and drained, to the omelet just before it is 
ready to fold. A tablespoonful for every two 
eggs is sufficient. Another way is to add stewed 
tomatoes cooked down to a thick sauce in the 
same way. Still another is made by pouring 
over the omelet, after it is dished, a sauce of 
stewed tomatoes. 

Lobsters, crabs and scallops are used for ome- 
lets, and greatly liked by epicures. Either of 
the three must be chopped fine, and of course 
cooked by boiling first; it is then heated ina 
stew-pan with a little butter, salt and white pep- 
per, and a couple of tablespoonfuls spread over 
the omelet just before folding. 

Boiled salmon with lobster sauce is a dish, 
much of the virtues of which depend on the 
manner in which it is cooked. It must be put 
into boiling water to preserve its pink color; 
must be tied into shape with tape, and wrapped 
in a napkin, and if you have no fish kettle it 
should first be laid on an old plate, and the whole 
tied up in a napkin. See that there is sufficient 
water to cover the fish; put in a handful of salt, 
and let it boil fifteen minutes for each pound 
weight of fish. When cooked, drain, dish, and 
pour over it the following sauce :— 

Boil a smal! lobster; take out the meat, coral 
and fat; cut the meat into small pieces, and rub 
the coral and fat fine witha knife on a plate with 
apiece of butter the size of a walnut. Melt ina 
saucepan two ounces of fresh butter, with alarge 
tablespoonful of flour; mix these well together 
while cold with a spoon; then add about half a 
pint of cold water, nearly a teaspoonful of salt, 
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and a little cayenne pepper; set this over the fire 
and stir it continually till nearly boiling; then 
add and mix insmoothbly the coral, etc., and the 
lobster meat, and stir all over the fire until quite 
hot, but not boiling. 





BEEFSTEAK—SPANISH STYLE.—The follow- 
ing recipe is from the note-book of a celebrated 
caterer, and although a somewhat peculiar dish, 
is remarkably good es well as cheap: Lay a 
slice of round steak, rather more than an inch 
thick, on a pie-dish; add a little water to baste it 
with, and bake for thirty minutes. Take it out 
and cover with a layer of sliced onions, and bake 
until] the onions are cooked; take out again, and 
cover with a layer of sliced tomatoes; bake 
twenty minutes; sprinkle over it two tablespoon- 
fuls of grated cheese, and place in the oven long 
enough for the cheese to melt. During the 
baking, it should be basted every ten minates. 





ZABAJONE.—The following dessert, with the 
unpronounceable name, which, by the way, is 
not so bad if you remember that the j is sounded 
like e, is a dessert of sunny Italy, but is, not- 
withstanding, more suitable for cold than warm 
weather :-— 

Allow two yolks of eggs for each person, one 
tablespoonful of sugar, and one wine-glassful of 
white wine, preferably Catawba. Put the un- 
beaten yolks, wine and sugar, over the fire in a 
porcelain vessel, and stir continually, without 
allowing it to boil; as soon as it becomes of the 
consistency of cream it is done. Serve while hot, 
in cups or glasses with lady fingers. 





FARINA JELLY.—While this is a delicacy for 
invalids, it also makes a very good family des- 
sert. Boil three pints of milk in a double boiler; 
while boiling, stir in slowly four large table- 
spoonfuls of farina, letting it cook very slowly 
for three-quarters of an hour; when done, pour 
it into a jelly-mold, and place it in cold water or . 
on the ice to stiffen. Serve with cream, or with 
the following sauce: Beat up well twoeggs with 
four tablespoonfuls of sugar; add one quart of 
milk, a teaspoonful of vanilla or bitter almond, 
and one of brandy. 





PoTATO SALAD.—Potato salad, if properly 
made, is an appetizing dish. The potatoes must 
be boiled in their skins, and peeled and sliced 
before they get cold. Puta quart of these slices 
in a salad-bow], with four tablespoonfuls of good 
vinegar and six of table-oil, one of chopped pars- 
ley, and salt and pepper to taste. Stir together 
until thoroughly mixed, and set aside for two 
hours. 


CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


PAINTING Microscopic SLIDEs.—A curres- 
pondent tells of a visit to the house of a micros- 
copist, who thus describes some of his treasures: 

‘*T have several curious things to tell you that 
are not known except by microscopists. Here is 
a slip of glass, for instance,’’ he continued, as he 
picked up a narrow glass slide, ‘‘ which contains 
the representation of a beautiful bouquet of flow- 
ers. The representation, when looked at with 
the naked eye, can scarcely be seen at all. It 
simply looks like a small shot. The bouquet, 
when you look at it through the instrument, 
contains, as you can discover, eighty-two distinct 
flowers, of various shades and colors; and each 
is as perfect as it would be possible for an artist 
to represent it on canvas. The entire bouquet, 
including all the flowers, leaves, etc., was made 
from the scales and hair of Brazilian butterflies. 
The dust from the wings of the butterflies was 
picked up and placed in position by Henry Dal- 
ton, of London, who is now dead. Dalton, with 
the aid of a microscope, picked up one particle 
of the dust at a time on the end of a hair, and 
adjusted it to the slide in such a manner, that, 
when his task was finished, the bouquet assumed 
its present beautiful and perfect form. Although 
Dalton was dissipated, he excelled most of his 
imitators in his peculiar line of art. Among 
microscopists his works are prized as highly as 
the works of the great masters in painting are 
valued by artists who work on canvas. A 
painter who can paint a complete scene on a sur- 
face as small as a sleeve-button is considered 
skillful; yet Dalton used a single hair for a 
brush, and dealt with particles of matter scarcely 
visible to the naked eye, which he placed in their 
respective positions with the aid of his micrv- 
scope with such accuracy that he finally pro- 
’ duced his representations, which are so correct 
in every detail that artists who have examined 
them critically, have been almost overcome with 
astonishment. This is what I call one of the 
wonderful achievements of the century. He was 
a fast worker, and by laboring almost incessant- 
ly, he could finish it, I think, in the course of a 
week or ten days. The Dalton slides are very 
valuable in America. There are not more than 
fifty Dalton slides in this country, and they can 
scarcely be purchased for love or money. In 
fact, as I have said before, they are as highly 
prized by microscopists throughout the world as 
a rare painting bya celebrated master {s prized.’’ 





THE WORK OF THE MOUND-BUILDERS.— 
Rev. Stephen D. Peet, editor of the American 
Antiquarian, has recently compicted a two days’ 
tour about Delavan Lake, Wis.. especially exam- 


ining the traces of Indian mounds. He says: 
‘There is no doubt that Delavan Lake was a 
favorite resort of the mound-builders and the 
pre-historic races, and that they chose for the 
erection of their massive earthworks the spot 
which is now occupied by the cottages of the 
cainp. Visitors may have noticed a series of 
ridges at Lake Lawn, but it is not likely that any 
of them have realized the variety of symmetrical 
figures which lie hidden back of these rude 
shapes. The plotting of them has revealed the 
fact that they are in the shape of birds, turtles, 
and other creatures, and that many of them were 
originally very accurate imitations. I have dis- 
covered at least ten bird effigies in this one 
group. There are, however, several effigies 
which have been obliterated. It is seldom that 
so many effigies are found in the same space of 
ground. There are here thirty-seven large effi- 
gies within the space of ten acres, and so close 
together that they make the ground extremely 
rough. The size of the effigies varies from fifty 
to one hundred and fifty feet in length, and from 
thirty to fifty in width. Although the effigies 
are so large that their shapes may elude the eye, 
and make it difficult for an ordinary observer to 
trace them out, yet the plotting and drawing of 
the figures will readily show the design.”’ 





How ro LivE Lone.—Men or women who 
intend to be centenarians in these days, must 
combine something of the old mode of life with 
something of the new mode of living. They 
must, while availing themselves of all the scien- 
tific discoveries and sanitary appliances of the 
age, imitate their grandsires in the steady and 
tranquil] habits that prevailed before the inven- 
tion of locomotives and the telegraph. They 
must have their eight hours of sleep regularly; 
they must have intervals of repose and vacancy 
in the daytime; they must spend a goodly portion 
of their waking hours in the open air. Nor will 
that suffice. There wil] have to be regularity in 
the hours of their meals, and discipline in the 
ordering of the dishes of which the meals are 
composed. It has been well said that nobody 
will live to a hundred who eats a heavy dinner 
every night of his life at eight o’clock. Cham- 
pagne in abundance, and Bordeaux and Bur- 
gundy are to be forsworn by persons who de- 
liberately set before them the attaining of their 
hundredth birthday. Neither, with such an end 
in view, would the active life of a politician, a 
lawyer, or a doctor, be a sane enterprise. In 
order to reach that distant goal, there must be a 
training, if not severe, at least regular and un- 
flinching. Most of all, there must prevail in the 


CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


existence of such a person a tranquil serenity, an 
unruffied calm. Neither generous passions nor 
enthusiastic ideals must be allowed admittance. 
The pulse must never be driven up beyond a cer- 
tain point, either by work, by anxiety, by fear, 
or by hope. At the same time, mere stagnation 
will, in all probability, never enable a person to 
live to a hundred. There is such a thing as 
rusting out, as well as wearing out. If a candle 
does not burn brightly enough, it does not con- 
sume the wax with sufficient rapidity, and goes 
out for want of adequate combustion. 





SomE Facts ABOUT MoNTE CARLO.—The 
report, says a contemporary, of the Internation- 
al Committee in Nice upon the disgraceful 
gambling hell of Monte Carlo, which has just 
been issued, is to be made the ground of a col- 
leotive diplomatic action against the protector of 
that institution, Prince Charles III. of Monaco. 
This important pamphlet gives a documentary 
catalogue of all the suicides which have taken 
place in Monte Carlo from 1877 to 1885. The 
total number of persons who have destroyed 
themselves in consequence of their losses at his 
Princely Highness’s gambling-tables, is eighteen 
hundred and twenty—that is to say, there have 
been nearly as many suicides as the prince has 
subjects. The catalogue is very complete, giving 
the name, the residence, the age, and the date of 
death of each suicide, and a collection of the 
letters in which the wretched victims have com- 
Tented upon their self-destruction. Nearly all 
of them curse the hour in which their eyes first 
set sight upon Monte Carlo. It is agreeable to 
learn from the table of rationality, that the 


Americans and English have supplied the smal-. 


lest number of victims. A tenth of the number 
are Germans and Austrians; but the largest con- 
tingent by far has been provided by France, 
Italy, and Russia. The appalling census was 
instituted by the Italian consul-general in Nice, 
who found ready support from patriotic citizens 
of other lands. The callous brutality of the 
Monaco ‘“‘government,”’ if so honorable a name 
may be given to this organized gambling com- 
pany, is shown in the treatment of the suicides 
after their death. Scarcely one of them, except 
where friends have appeared in time to claim 
the body, has received a decent burial. After 
the poor wretch has lost all that he had, his 
corpse has been hurriedly hidden in the poor 
quarter of the burial-ground, without funeral 
rites or mourners. 





A NATURAL SALMON-TRAP.—The salmon, 
the cousin of the trout, is famous for its method 
of going up-stream. It darts at falls ten or twelve 
feet high, leaps into the air, and rushes up the 
falling water in a marvellous manner. So deter- 
mined are the salmon to attain the high and safe 
waters, that in some localities nets are placed 
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beneath the falls, into which the fish tumble in 
their repeated attempts to clear the hill of water. 
Other than human hunters, moreover, profit by 
these scrambles up-hil]. Travelers report that 
on the banks of the Upper St. John River, in 
Canada, there was once a rock in which a large 
circular well, or pot-hole, had been worn by the 
action of the water. At the salmon-season, this 
rock proved a favorite resort for bears; and for a 
good reason. Having an especial taste for sal- 
mon, the bears would watch at the pot hole, and 
as the salmon, dashing up the fall, were thrown 
by its force into the rocky basin, the bears would 
quickly scrape them out of the pot-hole, and the 
poor salmon would be eaten before they had 
time to wonder at this unlooked-for reception. 
The Dominion government finally authorized a 
party of hunters to destroy the pot-hole, and thus 
break up the bears’ fishing-ground. 





A Cat’s DrEeam.—Animals, especially the 
dog, cat, and parrot, often indulge in the luxury 
of dreams. A correspondent of ‘‘Land and 
Water,’’ tells the following anecdote of a cat :— 

‘* She was very still, and appeared to be fast 
asleep, when suddenly she sprang into the mid- 
dle of the room, where she fixed her feet ona 
limited spot on the floor, to which also her nose 
was applied, as if closely grasping something she 
held in her claws. This continued for a short 
time, when the nose was gently raised, and the 
visible attention was directed tothe feet, which 
still continued their grasp, but after a time one 
of them was gradually removed, and then the 
other, on which puss appeared greatly at a loss 
to imagine whither the imaginary object could 
have gone so as to escape her grasp. She looked 
in various directions along the floor, with a fool- 
ish face of confusion; and then again her atten- 
tion was directed to the spot on which her feet 
were first closely pressed, as if to examine closely 
whether the presumed escape had been by sink- 
ing through the floor; and when this seemed un- 
satisfactory, the disappointed animal, now widely 
awake, retired slowly from the spot, but she re- 
turned more than once to re-examine the spot, as 
if she found it impossible to comprehend how an 
object she had so plainly seen and grasped, 
should have sunk into nothing. Many minutes 
elapsed before this cat appeared to be reconciled 
to the conviction that what had been a dream, 
was not in truth a reality. 





The leading shoe-dealers are now recommend- 
ing the Raven Gloss Shoe Dressing. They say it 
preserves the leather, and gives it a new, not 
varnished, appearance. This is an item of infor- 
mation that will be welcomed by many people of 
good taste, who revolt from the untidy appear- 
ance of a red, travel-stained shoe, but in the 
interests of economy, hesitate about using shoe- 
dressing for fear of cracking the leather. 
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THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 





THE DEVIL’S SERVICE, Gives he gold? ’tis a curse and not blessing ; 
The devil has plenty of service; His pleasures but ashes and dross; 
He keeps all his agents at work, His promise is cruel deception, 
And suffers no one to be idle, What he gives is but hopeless loss. 
Or gives them a moment to shirk; How strange so many will serve him, 
And I’m certain that all who've tried it And barter their lives away! 
Will frankly and honestly say, While the devil’s the hardest master,— 
That for any kind of labor Who serve him get poorest pay. 
The devil's the poorest pay. 
He will start a carouse or a racket, A DARKY’S SERMON. 
And promise you plenty of fun; HIS STORY OF ‘DE NIGGER, DE LION, AND DE 
But all you will pet for your trouble SHARK.” 
¥ i - Deane ers all pity TeSone: But a few more years will have elapsed before 
And will munage himself + excape, the old-time, uneducated colored preacher is no 
While he leaves his sad dupe in his folly, more, and with him will die a class of people who 
‘I'v bear all the blame of the scrape. have ‘serie a peculiar and ee ee 
over the ignorant, though trusting negroes of the 
ue a yon of Joy me the wine Uns South. Of all sable divines in the land, perhaps, 
Good-fellowship, laughter and mirth, 
- But he hints not the woe that will follow, a preacher of Richmond, Va., is the best known, 
With all that is bitter on earth. on account of the sermon he has preached on 
He points you to freedom; a prison the subject, ‘‘De sun do move.”’ He, however, 
Is often the end of your hope; is possessed of a fair education in addition ta his 
sHe'll leave you at last but a halter, natural shrewdness and conception. In faci’‘he 
And make you pay dear for the rope. is so smart that when talking toan educated per- 
He glorics in falsehood and mischief, son his language is said to be almost faultlessly 
Turns neighbors and friends to foes, proper, but when he addresses his congregation 
Makes gossip and scandal and tattlo, he uses the dialect, and so perfectly in accord 
Breeds trouble wherever he goes. that one who did not know of his tactics would 
He's a sham—a vile, painted deceiver, put him down asa man who had no education 
A hypocrite, trickster and clown ; whatever. He seems to have more control over 


Nor e’er was he known to succor 


his flock by acting and talking as one of them 
His victim when once he is down. 


when in their presence. 


He lures to the gaming tal-le, All through the South, though, there are num- 
And tells how a fortune is made ; bers of crude negro preachers. In the river 
He points to the path to office; counties of Virginia there are oddly original 
He stands in the marts of trade; ones; and while atthe White Sulphur Springs on 


‘With promise of golden treasure, one occasion a version of a sermon was obtained 
He lures his victim on, 


bets by the writer that is perhaps as forcible an illus- 
Till substance and hope and honor, 

And all one may a dear is gone. tration of the point the preacher wished to make 
as if it had been couched in the flowery, logical 
His sonvanitacanneveriaton: language of some of the eminent and cultured 


‘The time when the world should slumber divines of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
Is the busiest time in his shop. re CHURCH 


ae ae ~ HOUT OE IADOT The old darky in question had a church of the 

For ee eee ae t rudest construction, located near the banks of 

The devil’s the poorest yet. , the James River, and his congregation was made 

up of colored people, who came every Sunday 

And this is his scale of prices, afternoon for miles and miles to hear him ex- 
To the busiest workman, no good; 


From one who gives time, honor, substance, pound the scriptures. Every community has its 


‘The devil’s a busy workman, 


awavoven his focal scoffers at religion, and every negro settlement 

eo eorialing, Soar the thief; has its banjo pickers, who, to cling to this amuse- 

Ask any who've trusted his lies; ment, are anti-church people—for with the col- 

His most faithful servants are cheated, ored religious enthusiasts the rule is that a banjo 
And each in his misery dies. picker is too light-hearted to belong to the flock 


THINGS PLEASANT 


It was at these non-praying, non-worshiping peo- 
ple that the old preacher aimed his discourse. 
In his argument to prove that man was a weak 
vesse] and needs help from above, he used the 
following language, proceeding in the high- 
pitched, sing-song key so generally heard in col- 
ored churches of the South. 


THE SERMON. 


‘‘What’s all dis I hear ’bout people who say 
dey need’n put no truss in de Lawd ? Sech peo- 
ple is weak and dey knows it, yit de debil got 
such a holt on ’em dey think dey mighty smart, 
but you wait and see what comes of ’em. Hit’s 
no use ter talk, man is erbleeged to have he’p, 
and de man, nigger er white man, what say he 
kin paddle his own kinnoo is sure to git lef’. 
Always put your pennuncein de Lawd. Nebber 
b’leeve you kin do anything ’ceptin’ you’s got de 
grace ob de Sperrit. Now, I heerd uv a nigger 
once what thought hisself a mighty big man, jes 
as niggers does dese days. Hit was in ole times 
when de gospel ships useter make reg’ lar trips to 
de promis’ lan’. A great load was gwine ober, 
and while de ship was layin’ gin de bank waitin’ 
ter pull out, de happy bred’rin an’ sisters was er 
singin’, an’ er shoutin’, an’ all was g-l-o-r-y 
hal-le-lu-jah! Dey all say dey was monstus glad 
to go to de promis’ lan’ ’ceptin’ one mighty head- 
strong nigger. Dat nigger stood dar, he did, er 
shak uv his head, an’ er battin’ uv his big 
white eyes, and yelled, he did, dat he didn’t want 
ter go on no gospel ship, and ’lowed he could 
swim ennywhar he wanted ter go. It kep on dis 
way twel bimeby de cap’n uv de ship sing out dat 
bein’s all on bode what want ter go to de happy 
lan’ of Canaan, he guessed dey’d pull out. When 
some uv de bred’rin seed dis headstrong nigger 
an’ de mule ways he had, dey call out to him 
agin, an’ axed him to repent an’ come on bode 
while he had chance. But no, indeed; he still 
"lowed he could swim ennywhar he wanted ter 
go. 

DE 8HIP STARTS. 


““So de ship steamed up, and off de ship went; 
an’ de bred’rin an’ sisters was er shoutin’ an’ er 
clappin’, kaze dey was joyful as joyful could be, 
and gwine straight to de happy lan’. What did 
dat mulish nigger do? Huh? He splushed in 
de water an’ struck out, an’ I tell yer he was a 
mighty likely swimmer, too. He rolled his eyes 
an’ laffed an’ laffed, an’ showed off same as one 
er dese yer peacocks what you see strut about so 
in de barnyard. He ain’t gone fur ’fore one er 
his kinfolks on de ship call out to him to ax de 
cap’n to take him on bode. But no, indeed. 
Dat nigger got wuss and wuss as de water ’gun 
ter open de po’es of his black skin. He swum 
an’ he swum like he gwineter split de waves. 
De singin’ an’ de shoutin’ was kep’ up at a live- 
ly rate; de ole boat she git ’long faster an’ faster. 

r while one uv de mates look out in de 
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wates, an’ what yer reckon he seed? He seed 
dat nigger just a hustlin’. He ain’t gone fur 
’fore a g-r-e-a-t big shark fish tackle Lim—one er 
deze fish what take off yer arm same as you bite 
a piece er pie. Hit was fust de nigger dive an’ 
den de shark, den de shark an’ den de nigger. 
Dey kep’ on dis way twel putty nigh, an’ de 
shark would er had dat nigger fer his meat dat 
day. 

‘* Arter lots er strugglin’ an’ some mighty tall 
swimmin’, dat nigger git away, an’ de shark dun 
loss trailun him. Bein’s ’twas long ways fum 
sho’, de sisters an’ bred’rin call out to him agin: 
‘Oh, brudder, you better come on de gospel 
ship!’ But no, dat nigger say he gwineter make 
de promis’ lan’ on his own hook, or bust a sus- 
pender. So he kep’ on, an’ ’twan’t long ’fore he 
was nigh de bank ob de golden stream which 
take dem plum to thelan’ uv Canaan. And, oh! 
my bred’rin, dat nigger did look happy when he 
was ’bout to reach de bank. But dar war fresh 
troubles ketch him. He ain’t no sooner by de 
bank dan dat hungry shark fish make fer ’im 
agin, but he so nigh de bank he laff, he did, an’ 
holler out, ‘Not dis time!’ But when he git to 
de bank what did he see? Huh? G-r-e-a-t big 
lion standin’ dar qn de bank lashin’ his tail on 
de groun’, wid his mouf wide open, an’ his 
g-r-e-a-t big white teef an’ big red gums er show- 
in’ dar ready to grab ’im. He look behine, an’ 
what did he see? De g-r-e-a-t big shark er com- 
in’ at "im wid his mouf wide open, too. Dat 
nigger was in er mighty pickle, sho’. Dar was 
de lion in front. Dar was de shark behine. De 
gospel ship was jes’ a pullin’ in, too; an’ when 
de happy ones on bode seed ’im, did dey want 
"im et up kaze he had ’fused ter call on de Lawd? 
No, dey didn’t. Wid true Christian sperrit dey 
call out ter him, dey did: ‘ Now, brudder, even at 
de ’lebenth hour, call on de cap’n ob de ship an’ 
you shill be saved. Yo’ sins may be black as yer 
skin, but you shill be whiter dan snow.’ 


THE JIG WAS UP. 


‘‘Dat nigger seed de jig was up. He know’d 
*twan’t no use any longer, an’ he sing out, he 
did: ‘I want ter git on de gospel ship, too.’ He 
so skeered an’ got so weak dat his bad heart done 
melt, his mule ways done lef’ him, and spite his 
sinful ways he was keerd for by de cap’n in de 
gospel ship. He was lifted up, an’ jes’ as de 
shark made a pass fur ’im, Mr. Shark jump 
right spang on de bank an’ into de lion’s mouf, 
an’ was et up quicker’n you could say Jack 
Roberson.”’ 

‘*Yaas, Lawd, ’deed he was,’ cried out sev- 
eral sisters, who had listened breathlessly to the 
discourse until the climax was reached. 


THE MORAL. 


Lowering his voice, and speaking from away 
down in his chest, the old darkey preacher drew 
his moral from the above points, making a last- 
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i : 
ng impression on his hearers by saying, in con- 
clusion :— 

‘*Now, my bred’rin—you what’s in de fole, 
and got de grace, an’ you what am still holdin’ 
off —’fore I closes dis sermon, lemme, as de 
chosen leader uv de flock, de expounder uv de 
Scripters, an’ de Moses what tries to lead you all 
to de happy lan’ of Canaan, lemme ’press on 
you one awful, solem’ an’ mighty fac’. You 
has heerd how dat nigger was saved, an’ all 
what I bin tellin’ you ’bout; but doan you forgit 
off’n yer ’membrance, de Lawd doan purvide a 
lion fer eb’ry nigger—dat He don’t.’’ 





‘‘ Took heah,’”’ said old Mason, addressing his 
wife, ‘‘I tole yer ter quit ’sociatin’ wid dem rail- 
road niggers. Yer mus’ rickoleck dat yer hus- 
ban’ Is er jestice o’ de peace.’’ 

‘*T doan’ kere ef yer is,’’ his wife replied; ‘‘it 
wuz de railroad niggers wut ’lected yer. While 
de ’citement o’ de ’leckshun wuz gwine on yer 
tole me ter pay all de ’tention I could ter dem 
niggers.”’ 

““Dat’s all right, Liza, but look heah. De 
thing am different now. Den de sitywation wuz 
full o’ ’ciety and oncertainty. Now de clouds 
am dun passed erway. Den he hoe-cake wuz er 
cookin’; now it am cooked. While de dough am 
on de baker it am necessary fur ter keep up er 
hot fire in the stove, but arter de bread am done 
it am foolish ter keep on er pokin’ wood in de 
stove. So now, Liza, jest let de stove git cool. 
When we gits hongry ergin we ken build up an- 
oder fire.”’ 

‘‘Dat’s all right, Mason, but ef yer breaks de 
stove an’ flings de pots an’ pans erway, how yer 
gwine ter cook when yer does git hongry ergin ? 
Yer’s flingin’ erway dem pots in actin’ de way 
yer’s doing.”’ 

‘* Liza, yer knowledge is mighty fine, an’ yer 
flosofy is good; yer gogafy is fust-class, an’ gram- 
mar is high up in de picters, but lemme tell yer, 
I hab made up my mine ter act like er white man 
in dis matter; yer know how he do. Doan’ reck- 
ernize de men whut ’lected him. Dat’s de way 
he do.”’ 





‘* George, who is your family physician ? °’ 

‘Dr. Smoothman.”’ 

‘‘What, that infernal numbskull! 
it happen that you employ him ?’’ 

‘*Oh, it’s some of my wife’s doings. She 
went to see him about a cold in her head, and he 
recommended that she wear another style of 
bonnet. Since then she won't have any other 
doctor.”’ 


How does 





In one of our neighboring cities, a popular jus- 
tice of the peace was called to go toa German 
house and marry a couple. Putting ona clean 
collar, and slipping a marriage certificate into his 
pocket, he started for the festivescene. Arriving 
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at the house, under the direction of a blue-legged 
little boy, who pointed out the place, he knocked 
and went in. In the middle of the floor stood a 
stout German girl, sorry and plump, her blue 
eyes rolling out tears as big as butter-pats. 

‘‘What’s the matter ?’’ said the sympathetic 
justice. 

‘‘Matter!”’’ said the girl. ‘‘ Dat Gotleib went 
off, and wouldn’t marry me; ain’t that matter 
enough ?”’ 

The justice said he supposed it was, and inti. 
mated that he had come to marry some one, and 
requested the old lady to bring on the lambs to 
the sacrifice. The old lady said :— 

‘* Dare vos no lambs—Gotlieb ish rund off, and 
vill not marry mine Katarina.”’ 

‘* Well,’ said the justice, ‘‘Gotlieb isn’t the 
only man there is—send for some other man to 
marry her.’’ 

At this Katarina’s face brightened up, and she 
ejaculated :— 

‘‘ Yah—dat ish goot—send mit Hans.’’ 

Hans was sent for, but unfortunately could not 
come. When her messenger returned, she deter- 
mined not to give it up, and said :— 

‘*Send for Shoseph.”’ 

Shoseph was sent for, but he couldn't be found. 
Katarina’s heart fell at this news, and the justice 
was growing impatient. Just then Katarina 
looked out of the window, and saw a short and 
thick young German going by, when she rushed 
to the door and hallooed :— 

‘“* Fritz! Fritz!’’ 

Fritz shortly made his appearance at the door, 
when Katarina’s mother said :— 

‘* Fritz, you lofs mine Katarina ?’’ 

Fritz allowed he did, more as sourkrout. 

‘*Then stand up here!’’ thundered the justice; 
and before Fritz could hardly realize his position, 
he was man and wife, and Katarina’s arms were 
round his neck, and her lips pressed to his, she 
crying between the calisthenics :— 

*‘Mein husband—mein Fritz!”’ 

Our duty as a correct historian compels us to 
say that Fritz hugged back as well as he knew 
how. The justice, with head erect, stepped 
smilingly out, leaving the lovers to themselves, 
and walked away meditatively, a holy calm steal- 
ing all over his massive proportions, the con- 
sciousness of having done his duty gleaming in 
his eye, and honor, honesty and rectitude in his 
footsteps. 





‘Your beau seems very bashful,’’ said a Day- 
ton avenue mamma to her daughter. 

‘* Bashful,”’ cried the daughter, ‘‘ bashful’s no 
name for it.”’ 

‘*Why don’t you encourage him a little more ? 
Some men have to be taught how to do their 
courting. He’s a good catch.’’ 

‘‘Encourage him!’’ said the daughter; ‘‘ he 
cannot take the most palpable hint. Why, only 





THINGS 


last night, when I sat all alone on the sofa, and 
he perched up in a chair, as far away as he could 
get, I asked him if he didn’t think it strange that 
a man’s arm and a woman’s waist seemed to be 
the same length, and what do you think he did?”’ 

‘“Why, just what any sensible man would have 
done—tried it.’’ 

‘“‘ He asked me if I could find a piece of string 
so we could measure and see if it wasso. Ain’t 
he horrid ?”’ 





Brvxs.—‘‘ How unpractical some people are!”’ 

JINKS.—‘‘ That’s so. What do you mean ?”’ 

Brnks.—‘‘ Why, look at Arthur Sullivan for 
instance—Sir Arthur. He wrote the song ‘ Let 
Me Dream Again,’ didn’t he ?”’ 

JInxs.—‘‘I believe so. But what of it ?”’ 

Binks.—‘‘ Why, see how unpractica] he was. 
He wanted to dream again. What did he go and 
write a song for? Why didn’t he eat another 
piece of mince pie ?”’ 





A friend of ours, a man of some eminence in 
the literary world, and not over mindful of the 
conventional forms of public society, married a 
lady who after a short time began to show a dis- 
position to assume the command. We remem- 
ber, one evening, at a social gathering at a friend’s 
house, whilst he was conversing with some gen- 
tlemen, his wife was relating to the ladies pres- 
ent how much she had improved the manners of 
her husband—that he was really becoming much 
refined and gallant. 

This was all very well; but she must needs de- 
termine on giving a practical illustration of her 
power and his improvement. She remarked to 
her friends :— 

““Now, see; I will drop my pocket handker- 
chief, and observe how readily he will pick it up 
and hand it to me.”’ 

At this moment the husband, having finished 
his argument, turned towards his wife, who was 
sitting next to him. He saw the handkerchief, 
but showed no signs of a disposition to pick it 
up. The wife hemmed, and cast her eyes down 
on the floor, where lay the handkerchief, but 
without effect. At length, after having tried by 
every stratagem she could think of to direct his 
attentior to her wishes, she was compelled to 
speak. 

‘* My dear, that is my pocket handkerchief on 
the floor.’’ 

“Is it?” said he; and, without moving from 
his position, he quietly put his foot under it, and 
lifting it up, presented it to her at the end of his 


Poor W——,, not knowing what his wife had 
hazarded on his account, was quite abashed at 
the roar of laughter which followed his action. 
We have met them frequently since, and W——’s 
manners are just as eccentric as ever. 
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This is about the way one woman tells another 


‘ how to make a pudding :— 


‘Tf it’s to be a small pudding, why, of course 
I don’t use much flour, and the bigger it’s to be, 
why the more flour I take. Sometimes I have to 
use a great deal of flour, and then again I can 
very often get up quite a pudding without having 
to use very much. You see it depends a good 
deal on the baking powder. If that’s real good 
it don’t make so very much difference about the 
flour, you know.”’ 

‘*T suppose you use raisins ?”’ 

‘* Well, now, sometimes I do, and then some- 
times I don’t. It depends altogether on whether 
I want it very rich or not, and what kind of 
sauce Iam going to use. Of course the richer I 
want it the more raisins I put in; but if the sauce 
is to be very rich you must be very careful about 
the pudding, or you will be sure to get it too 
much so. The best way is to make your pudding 
first, and then fix your sauce to match it.”’ 

‘* How much sugar do you take ?”’ 

‘* Well, now, some folks take a good deal, and 
some folks don’t. As for me, I never did like to 
have things too sweet, and for that reason I’m 
always careful not to get in too much sugar. 
After you’ve made it once or twice you won’t 
have a particle of trouble in getting it just to 
suit.”’ 

‘* How. many eggs do you use ?”’ 

“Well, now, that’s the beauty of it. With 
this kind of pudding it don’t make so much dif- 
ference how many youtake. If you’ve got plenty 
of eggs, and you’re going to make a big pudding, 
you can put in several, it won't hurt; but if eggs 
are scarce, you can get along with one or two 
just as well, and nobody will ever notice the dif- 
ference.”’ 

‘*Do you mix your dough with milk ?”’ 

“Well, now, sometimes I do, but it’s not so 
very particular about that. If you’ve got plenty 
of milk, and don’t need it for anything else, it 
won’t hurt to use it, but if you haven't, why, 
don’t do it. If you get everything else right, it 
won’t matter about the milk at all.’’ 

‘* How about spices ?”’ 

“Use ’em if you want to. Some folks like 
’em, and I think myself they rather help a pud- 
ding sometimes, especially if you use a plain 
sauce. But you must follow your own taste 
about that, and if you don’t get it right the first 
time, don’t blame me; the Lord knows I’ve done 
my very best to tell you how to do it and all 
about it.”’ 

What steamboat man or traveler of that day 
does not remember Char)ey Russell—a steamboat 
clerk then, a captain afterwards, and a clever 
fellow always? Charley perpetrated a sell in 
conjunction with a parly of boys, regular blades. 
Charley met the celebrated Captain Marryatt at 
the Galt House, and added immensely to the 
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tourist’s stock, with anecdotes and high-colored 
stories of Western life, including steamboat ex- 
plosions, murders, duels, and also *‘how poker 
was played.’’ Charley consented to gratify 
Marryatt’s wish to see the game. ‘‘ You shall 
see tonight,’’ said Charley, and forthwith ar- 
ranged his plan. The night came, and the won- 
der-seeking Englishman was ushered into the 
room where the ‘‘ boys’’ were got up in style for 
the occasion. Each had a pair of pistols and a 
bowie-knife in his belt, and piles of bank notes 
before him. Marryatt became alarmed, but 
pluckily stood his ground. The game commenced, 
the players in high spirits; money was lost by the 
thousands, and drinks and oaths, the necessary 
concomitants of poker, were plentiful. Then 
came the sell. Charley lost vast sums in a bet, 
the charge of foul play was made, and a fight 
commenced; bowie-knives flashed in the air, pis- 
tols were fired, the lights were extinguished, and 
the terrified Marryatt rushed from the room. 
The next day he saw Charley in the capacity of 
steamboat clerk. On his return to England, 
Marryatt published an account of this scene, and 
to illustrate the character of Western people, of 
whom he took Charley Russell! as a specimen, he 
said: ‘‘The next day I saw this young man 
clerking fora living, though he lost $30,000 the 
previous night.’’ Charley had lost it in Brandon 
money, worth less than half a cent on a dollar. 










THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


An amusing story is told of a young Parisian 
artist, who lately painted a portrait of a duchess, 
with which her friends were not satisfied, de- 
claring that it was totally unlike. The painter, 
however, was convinced that he had succeeded 
admirably, and proposed that the question of re- 
semblance or no resemblance should be left tos 
little dog belonging to the duchess, which was 
agreed to. Accordingly the picture was sent to 
the hotel of the lady the next day, and a large 
party assembled to witness the test. The dog 
was called in, and no sooner did he see the por- 
trait than he sprang upon it, licked it all over, 
and showed every demonstration of the greatest 
joy. The triumph of the painter was complete, 
and all present insisted that the picture had been 
retouched during the night, which was actually 
so, the artist having rubbed it over with a thin 
coating of lard! The dog’s nose was sharper 
than the critics’ eyes. 





Judge S—— had a very wild son, named Bob, 
who was constantly on a spree, and upon being 
brought up once for drunkenness, the judge cried 
out :— 

‘** Ts that our Bob ?”’ 

‘* Yes, sir,’’ replied the clerk. 

‘*Fine the rascal two dollars and costs. Id 
make it ten dollars, if I didn’t know it would 
come out of my own pocket.”’ 
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THE MOSQUITO’S FAREWELL. 


‘* Well, good-bye, old fellow. So you will winter here, as usual ? 
‘** Oh, yes; I can’t desert my (bed-)post.” 
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SNARED, BUT NOT CAUGHT. 


A NOVELETTE IN TWO PARTS. 


BY GEORGE AUBREY. 


PART FIRST. 


HAD been residing in Rome for nearly a 
year, occupying myself with the study 
of the arts and antiquities of the most illus- 
trious of all cities; and with my interest in 
these pursuits growing every day more ab- 
sorbing, I was fast lapsing into the deplora- 
ble condition af one who is doomed to be a 
virtuoso and antiquary, when a sudden piece 
of intelligence rudely awoke me from my 
dreams, and changed the whole tenor of my 
life. 

Thad taken a stroll into the Campagna, 
one afternoon, and while on my return to 
my lodgings, my friend, Dick Salisbury, 
hailed me from the other side of the street. 
Dick was an American art studentin Rome, 
and we were living together on terms of the 
closest intimacy. 

I knew by the eagerness of his manner 
that something was up, and his first words 
told me what it was:— 

‘‘Have you heard the news about, Colc- 
brook, Hugh? ”’ 

Now Colebrook had been executor under 
my father’s will, and was my guardian—for 
I yet lacked a few months of my majority. 
Dick was aware of these facts, and I knew 
at once to whom he referred. So it was 
with some excitement that I inquired what 
he meant. 

‘“Why, I have just got hold of a late copy 
of the New York Herald,’’ answered he, 
‘“and I am afraid it contains sorry news for 
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you. It seems that your precious guardian 
has been practicing a grand swindle—has 
turned everything he held in his hands into 
cash, and eloped to parts unknown.” 

I might well be thunderstruck ut this in- 
telligence. Colebrook was the trusted friend 
of my father, a man highly respected, and 
of reputed wealth. My whole property was 
in his hands; and should this news prove 
true—of which there could be little ques- 
tion—I was no better than a beggar. 

A perusal of the paragraph in the Herald, 
and a few hours of reflection, fixed my de- 
termination. I must return home—and that, 
teo, at once. My last remittance was nearly 
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exhausted, but I had personal effects, the 
sale of which would furnish me with the 
means of defraying my traveling expenses. 
So the next day I sold my horse—though at 
an awful discount on the price I had paid 
for him; and through the good offices of my 
friend Salisbury, I disposed of a small but 
as I flattered myself) choice collection of 
antiquities, to a rich English amateur of his 
acquaintance. It had been a labor of love 
with me to collect them, and every gem and 
coin had its history that made it doubly dear 
to my heart. But ‘‘all my pretty ones”’ 
went, and ‘at one fell swoop.”’ 

The day after, I was on board the Mar- 
seilles steamer, and on my way home. I 
arrived at New York, to find my worst fears 
realized. Colebrook had lost his own prop- 
erty iv speculation, and unwilling to face 
poverty, had converted large trust funds in 
his hands to his own use; and with the 
spoils of widows and orphans, had with- 
drawn—nobody knew where. 

My situation was embarrassing enough. 
I had literally no resources; for my parents 
were dead, and the few family connections I 
had resided in another section of the coun- 
try. I had no claim on them, and had it 
been otherwise, was too proud for depend- 
ence. Cheerless, however, as was the pros- 
pect, 1 determined not to give way to 
despondency. I foundahomeat a boarding- 
house, and began to look around me for 
something todo. Accident favored me. 

At my boarding-place, I formed the ac- 
quaintauce of a young man by the name of 
John Allison. His room was opposite my 
own, and we soon got into the habit of 
interchanging visits. I found him to be an 
intelligent, companionable fellow, and it was 
not long before we were on terms of consid- 
erable intimacy. He fell sick, and I was 
able to render him some good offices as a 
nurse. During his convalescence, we were 
seated together, one day, in his room, when 
he said to me:— 

‘‘ Granger, I am sick of this. The air of 
the city don’t agree with men of my consti- 
tution, and I inean to go back to the old 
farm, and stick to my mother and the girls. 
I was a fool ever to have left them. But 
before I go, it occurs to me that I can do 
something for you. You know I hold the 
situation of clerk in a broker's office. The 
salary is small, only eight hundred a year, 
but itis better than nothing. At any rate, it 
will keep you alive till you have something 
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better to do. 
place to you?” 

My heart bounded when this chance 
opened to me, and I eagerly embraced my 
new friend’s proposition. He instantly set 
about writing for me a letter of introduction 
to his employer, in which my character and 
qualifications were set forth in such glowing 
terms that it made me blush to read it. 

The next morning I issued from the door, 
armed with a missive addressed to ‘‘ Antonio 
Martelli, Esq.; No. —, Wall Street.’’ After 
a short search, I found the name inscribed 
on the door of a room in the second story of 
a@ handsome brown stone building, and in 
answer to my modest knock, heard the 
words, ‘Come in!” 

The room had but a single occupant, whom 
I at once concluded to be Mr. Martelli him- 
self. I handed him the letter, and he court- 
eously directed me to be seated. Whilst he 
was reading it, I had leisure to study his 
appearance, which I did with no little inter- 
est. He was a man of middle-age, some- 
what portly in person, and with a physiog- 
nomy so decidedly Italian, that no one could 
mistake his nationality. He had an exceed- 
ingly soft and deferential manner, the effect 
of which was increased by a slight lisp, 
which seemed natural to him. But this 
aspect of gentleness was puzzlingly contra- 
dicted by the expression of his cold, steel- 
gray eyes; and altogether I could not flatter 
myself that I gained much knowledge of the 
man from what I saw. Certainly, my heart 
did not warm much toward him, while I 
could not help acknowledging that he had 
every appearance of being a well-bred gen- 
tleman. His dress was faultlessly neat, and 
I think I never saw linen so white as that 
which he wore. In fact, this peculiarity in 
his costume was so striking as to be no- 
ticeable. 

He finished reading Allison’s letter, not 
without a covert smile about the corners of 
his mouth, excited, as I imagined, by the 
style of somewhat indiscriminate eulogy 
which my friend had adopted. However, 
after asking me a few questions, to which 
my answers appeared satisfactory, he en- 
gaged me as his clerk; and I was soon seated 
at my desk, engaged in copying some papers 
which he placed before me. These finished. 
he went out to take his place at the broker’s 
board, leaving me in charge of the office. 
Before he went, however, he unlocked the 
door of another room connected with the 
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office, and disappeared for a few moments; 
and on his reappearance, relocked the door, 
and dropped the key in his pocket. He in- 
variably tuvok this precaution, although I 
could see that the room contained nothing 
but a few chairs and a desk, and was only 
used when he had occasion to give private 
interviews to his clients. But I soon found 
that secretiveness was a marked feature in 
Mr. Martelli’s character; so much so, that I 
imagine it would have been painful to him 
to give an order for dinner in the presence 
of a third party. 

He returned to the office at two o’clock, 
and shortly after dismissed me for the day, 
requesting my punctual attendance at nine 
the next morning. It appeared that he 
resided out of town, and did not arrive at 
his office until somewhat late in the morning. 

On my return to my boarding-place, I 
found Allison preparing for his departure by 
the evening train. He questioned me eager- 
ly as to the result of my application. On 
learning my success, he mused for a moment, 
and then said:— 

‘You'll find them a queer set, there, 
Granger. Not that I ever saw anything 
wrong in the business, but I’m blessed if I 
ever felt comfortable during the six months 
I held a seat in that office—and I think it 
was what finally made me ill. In the first 
place, Martelli does business only with for- 
eigners, and I was worried with listening to 
the jargon of signors and mounseers, of 
which I didn’t understand a word. Then 
Martelli himself was so smooth and so 
cursed sly, that I always had a latent suspi- 
cion that some dark day he would garotte 
me, or stick a stiletto into my back. But he 
never did it; and I suppose I am wrong in 
relating to you these fancies of mine, which 
may have had their origin only in my dis- 
eased -imagination—and that is the reason 
why I did not mention them to you before.” 

We had no time to pursue the conversa- 
tion further; for at this moment the hack 
arrived, which was to convey my friend to 
the depot. I saw him and his baggage 
safe on board the train, and had made my 
adieux, when he called me back saying: — 

‘Have you seen Galotti yet, Granger ? ”’ 

‘*Galotti! Who is he?” 

He blushed in some confusion, and ex- 
plained :— 

‘Oh, only one of Martelli’s friends; and 
one of my nightmares—that’s all.’ And 
with that he was gone. 
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I went back to my room, pondering on the 
vague suggestions of evil my friend had 
thrown out; but finally attributing them, as 
he had himself, to a morbid fancy, I turned 
my thoughts to other subjects. 

I continued in the discharge of my duties 
at the office, and, for a succession of days 
nothing worthy of mention occurred. My 
employer treated me with great courtesy, 
and I think my quiet and steady demeanor 
won his regard. My knowledge of foreign 
languages proved serviceable to him, as I 
could be made a means of communication | 
between himself and his clients during his 
absence. But, for all this, he mae no un- 
necessary conversation with me, and I could 
not feel that our acquaintance was a growing 
one. 

Some two months after my engagement 
with Martelli, I formed a connection with 
one of the morning journals as a musical 
critic. I had always been a passionate 
student of music, and had made it one of my 
specialties when in Italy; so that I may say 
I had some qualifications for the position I 
assumed. In the discharge of my duties, I 
had visited the academy one evening, and at 
the close of the performance was descending 
the staircase in company with the usual 
throng. 

During the progress of our tedious de- 
scent, my notice was attracted to a gen- 
tlemen immediately in front of me, who was 
assiduous in his attentions to a lady who 
hung upon his arm. He was a man of the 
most striking appearance, with the figure of 
an Apollo, and features of classical regular- 
ity. His complexion was of the deepest 
olive I ever saw, having that peculiar green- 
ish hue which one sees in natives of the 
islands of the Mediterranean. 

Whilst I was making these observations, 
I unfortunately stepped on the dress of the 
lady who accompanied him, and before I 
could extricate my foot, owing to the pres- 
sure of the crowd, brought her to a complete 
stand-still. 

Her escort looked back to ascertain the 
cause of this summary arrest, and his eye, 
lighting upon me, blazed up into sudden 
fury. He poured out a torrent of impreca- 
tions upon my head, and raised his hand as 
if to strike me. In the meantime, I had 
released the lady, who was obviously dis- 
tressed by the violent conduct of her com- 
panion, of which I took no notice whatever. 
She was richly dressed, but so deeply veiled 
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that I caught no glimpse of her face. She 
bowed gracefully in answer to my hasty 
apology, and in a moment, the movement of 
the crowd separated us. 

I thought no more of this incident until a 
week after, when Mr. Martelli entered the 
office in company with a gentleman whom I 
at once recognized as the person with whom 
I had so nearly come into collision. He did 
not know me, I am sure, for he scarcely gave 
a glance in my direction. Neither of the 
gentlemen spoke a word, but at once entered 
the private office and closed the door. Their 
interview was protracted, and, if I could 
trust my ears, stormy. The voices of both 
were frequently raised to a pitch of the 
deepest excitement; andon one or two occa- 
sions, I thought I caught the word ‘‘ Ceci- 
lia,’ but having a horror of eaves-dropping, 
I closed my ears to further information. 

A few minutes after, in looking for a 
missing paper, I had occasion to remove the 
hats which the new-comers had left upon 
the table, and inscribed in one of them I saw 
the name of ‘‘Galotti.”’> The stranger, then, 
was the person concerning whom Allison 
had made that singular inquiry. 

Who, or rather, what was he? I had 
leisure to revolve this question in my mind 
during the hour which passed before the 
conference of the two gentlemen closed. 
When they made their re-appearance, Ga- 
lotti’s face was as dark as a thunder-cloud, 
and that of my employer bore even stronger 
marks of discomposure. Take them for all 
in all, they were not an amiable looking pair, 
and I was glad to see them departing to- 
gether. I saw nothing more of them that 
day. 

And, indeed, I began to notice that Mar- 
telli seemed to pay less attention to business 
from day to day, and that he was becoming 
very irregular in his attendance at the office. 
Callers often complained of the difficulty of 
obtaining an interview with him. These 
gradually fell off, and sometimes I would sit 
a whole day without seeing a visitor. How- 
ever, I had work enough of my own, and 
here was plenty of leisure to do it in; and 
as mv salary was regularly paid, I had no 
reason to complain of my employer. 

‘** Perhaps,” thought I, ‘‘he has made 
money enough; and if he gives business the 
go-by, it is no affair of mine.”’ 

But whatever might have been the state 
of his circumstances, Martelli’s appearance 
underwent a decided change. He became 
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thin and haggard, and there was a restless- 
ness in his movements that I had never 
noticed before. He would sometimes sit 
whole hours in his private room, engaged, I 
was sure, with nothing but his own 
thoughts. Evidently he was suffering in 
mind; but the cause remained a mystery. 

Matters were in this state, when one 
morning, in company with Galotti, he ap- 
peared at the office. They again held a long 
conference, but it was not of the same bois- 
terous character as the former one; for only 
the faint murmur of voices reached my ear. 
After a while Galotti departed, and I could 
hear Martelli’s steps as he paced the room to 
and fro. An hour might have passed in this 
manner, when he opened the door and called 
me in; and this was the first time I had the 
honor of an invitation into his private room. 

‘¢ Granger,’’ said he, after requesting me 
to be seated—and there was a briskness in 
his address that seemed to me altogether 
affected—‘‘I have a favor to ask of you 
which I hope you will not find difficult to 
grant. Business calls me away immediately 
to the South, and_I shall probably be absent 
a month. In the meanwhile, my establish- 
ment in the country is left without a pro 
tector, and I shall be deeply obliged to you if 
you will consent to become a member of the 
household during my absence. There is 
good sport in the neighborhood, if you like 
hunting and fishing, and I should think you 
might enjoy the vacation. Of course, your 
salary will goon the same. There is another 
consideration, which I might-urge,’’ he con- 
tinued, with an air of jocularity; ‘‘ my niece 
is a pretty girl, and perhaps you will not find 
her a disagreeable companion.” 

I reflected for a moment on his proposi- 
tion, and having no good reason to urge 
against its acceptance—in fact, finding it 
rather attractive than otherwise—consented 
to it at once. He seemed greatly pleased 
with my compliance, and proceeded to give 
me the proper directions for reaching his 
residence, to which it was agreed I should 
go on the morrow. The office, he told me, 
was to be closed during his absence. 

Matters being thus settled, he excused me 
from any further attendance that day, and 
stating that he should not sce me again 
before his departure, bade me a very cordial 
adieu. : 

My first business was to proceed to the 
office of the newspaper with which I was 
connected, and make arrangements for my 
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absence. Fortunately it was a season of the 
year in which there was little activity in the 
musical world, and my friend, the editor, 
readily exempted me from duty. 

That night I packed my things and com- 
pleted my preparations for departure. I 
retired to bed late, but it was some time be- 
fore I could compose myself to sleep. I 
found myself speculating upon the nature of 
the life I was likely to lead at Martelli’s, 
and must confess that the pretty niece 
played a prominent part in my visions. My 
excitement was so disproportioned to the 
occasion, that I was impressed with a vague 
idea that the events of the next month were 
to have no unimportant influence on my 
future life. 

Sleep finally relieved me from these fan- 
cies or presentiments—whichever they might 
prove to me. 

The next day found me on my way to my 
destination. I had some thirty miles to go 
by railroad, and had taken the noon train, in 
accordance with the directions I had re- 
ceived. We stopped at an obscure way-sta- 
tion, and on getting out, I found a convey- 
ance awaiting me, as Mr. Martelli had 
promised. 

The driver, who afterwards proved to be 
my employer’s only male servant and facto- 
tum, at once tuok charge of my baggage, 
and that attended to, we proceeded on our 
way at the best speed of a tolerably good 
span of horses. The vehicle was a common 
earryall of the larger pattern, and I had 
taken a seat by the side of the driver. 

Jean Canot was a Canadian Frenchman, 
shaggy-haired and under-sized, like his own 
native breed of horses. His little, black 
eyes shone with a certain cunning vivacity, 
and I found him ready to communicate to 
me much more than his mixture of broken 
English and provincial patois would enable 
me to understand. However, I managed to 
extract from him some information concern- 
ing the household of which I was about to 
become an inmate. 

The family consisted, it seemed, of Miss 
Martelli, my employer’s niece, Miss Mina, 
the housekeeper, two female servants, and 
my respectable friend, the Canadian. The 
latter expressed himself as gratified at my 
coming, for it was seldom, he said, that they 
saw a new face. 

‘‘ Monsieur Martelli,’ said he, ‘‘ used to 
spend much of his time here; but we have 
seen little of him of late, as he stays pretty 
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much in the city. He was here day before 
yesterday, his only visit fora fortnight. One 
soon grows lonesome in such a place, mon- 
sieur.”’ 

While assenting to the last proposition, I 
could not help wondering what it was that 
should keep Martelli so much from his home. 
But inquiry failed to elicit anything more 
from my companion, who grew more reti- 
cent as he perceived my curiosity, and finally 
seemed content to give his whole attention 
to the horses. 

After a drive of three or four miles, we 
came in sight of the Martelli mansion, which 
Jean pointed out to me. It was a large, 
two-storied building, situated on a gentle 
acclivity, some distance from thejmain road, 
and almost concealed by the dense growth 
of trees around it. 

As we drove up the avenue that formed 
the approach, I noticed that little had been 
done to the grounds in the way of improve- 
ment. They were in a state of almost 
aboriginal wildness, and pines and hemlocks 
of venerable age stood in close proximity to 
the house. Everything was in the deepest 
shadow, and the whole aspect of the place 
and its surroundings was sombre in the ex- 
treme. 

I was received at the door by the house- 
keeper, Miss Mina. By the by,I do not 
know, at this date, her full appellation, but 
I suspect the one by which she was called 
was only an Italian diminutive of her Chris- 
tian name. She was a tall, handsome, but 
severe-looking woman, of middle age, but 
with hair blanched in advance of her years. 
She received me with grave politeness, and 
immediately ushered me into a large, well- 
furnished room on the lower floor, which 
she informed me was to be my chamber. 
She inquired if I wished for refreshments, 
and on receiving a reply in the negative, 
left me to myself, after informing me that I 
would find the library in the room adjoining 
my own. 

In accordance with the housekeeper’s sug- 
gestion, I soon repaired to the library, where 
I found a considerable collection of books, 
mostly French and Italian. Glancing over 
their titles, I took down a volume of Alfieri, 
which I commenced to read; but soon grow- 
ing weary of the somewhat galvanic intensity 
of the dramatist, I threw it aside. In look- 
ing over other of the books, I saw the name 
of ‘‘ Bernardo Martelli,’ inscribed on the 
fly-leaf of most of them, and naturally con- 
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cluded they had come into the hands of their 
present possessor through inheritance. Fi- 
nally, finding the dullness of my situation 
insupportable, I proceeded out of doors and 
took a stroll into the woods. 

I followed a beaten path which led to a 
considerable elevation in the rear of the 
house. Near the summit, I was surprised 
to come upon a little summer-house, built of 
wood, and almost concealed by the luxuriant 
growth of wild vines which covered it. It 
was open at one of the sides, and on enter- 
ing it, I discovered signs of another visitor. 
A sketch-book lay upon a rustic seat, and a 
half-finished drawing upon the open page 
evinced the work of no unpracticed hand. 

The spot, indeed, commanded a view of a 
fine, wooded landscape, and I admired the 
taste which led to its selection. I at once 
concluded that the drawing belonged to Miss 
Martelli; and thinking she might be annoyed 
by a stranger’s intrusion into a haunt thus 
favored, I withdrew and continued my ex- 
plorations. 

I kept on over the hill, and while making 
the steep descent of the other side, caught 
the sound of a rushing stream; and thread- 
ing my way through a thicket of alders, dis- 
covered a brook of considerable size, whose 
clear depths and rocky bottom gave unmis- 
takable signs of trout. 

Congratulating myself that, in pursuance 
of Mr. Martelli’s hint, I had brought my 
fishing apparatus with me, I determined to 
try the chances of the sport tomorrow. 
After lingering some time on the banks of 
the stream, the setting sun warned me of 
the length of my absence, and I returned to 
the house. 

A servant-girl met me on my entrance, 
and informed me that tea waited my pres- 
ence; so, after making some hasty repairs in 
my toilet, I took my way to the supper-room 
which she had pointed out. I fuund the 
housekeeper alone in the room, and she pro- 
ceeded at once to dispense the hospitalities 
of the handsomely spread table. 

A place was set for a third person, and 
Miss Mina, noticing the inquiring glance I 
threw towards it, informed me that ‘‘ Miss 
Cecilia?’ was somewhat indisposed this eve- 
ning, and would keep her room. We had 
little other conversation during the repast; 
for my entertainer was far from show- 
ing any disposition to loquacity, and gave 
little encouragement to any efforts I made in 
that direction. 
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The supper over, I repaired to the library, 
where I found lights, and spent the evening 
over a book. I saw nothing more of the 
inmates of the house, and began to feela 
sense of complete isolation creeping over 
me. This impression was not diminished 
when I retired to my bed, and listened to 
the rising wind as it sighed in the pines. I 
am not easily given to fancies, but there was 
much in my surroundings and in the inci- 
dents of the day, which gave me food for 
speculation. 

What could have been Martelli’s motive in 
sending me here? Certainly not as a pro 
tector to his family, for it would seem that 
they had been practically living without one. 
At any rate, I could not flatter myself that 
my presence was a source of much gratifica- 
tion to the household—otherwise, I could not 
help thinking that Miss Martelli would have 
given me some token of her interest in my 
arrival. 

Suddenly that first stormy interview be- 
tween Martelli and his friend occurred to my 
mind, and the name which on that occasion 
had repeatedly reached my ear. Was Miss 
Martelli the ‘‘ Cecilia’? who had in some 
way been connected with the cause of Ga 
lotti’s excitement ? I could not help think- 
ing she was; and if so, what did it all mean? 
Revolving these things in my mind, I at 
length fell asleep, but not so soundly but 
that the surging lullaby of the pines followed 
me in my dreams throughout the night. 

The next morning, at breakfast there was 
no addition to the company, and I noticed 
that places were only set for two. The 
housekeeper made no further apology for 
the absent one, and in a kind of pique | 
forbore from allinquiry. As the same thing 
happened at dinner and tea, I concluded that 
the visions I had formed of acquaintance and 
intercourse with the fair absentee would 
prove only ‘‘a delusion and a snare.” 

I visited the stream that day, according to 
my resolution; but, owing either to my want 
of skill or the unfavorable weather, | threw 
my line in vain. ‘The trout refused to re- 
spond to my blandishments, and after trving 
various holes and eddies, I gave it up in dis- 
gust. I spent the forenoon in this mauner. 
While on my way back to the house, I took 
the path that led by the summer-house, and, 
glancing in, noticed that the sketch-book 
which I had seen the day previous, had dis- 
appeared. 

On my way, too, I called at the stables, 
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resolved, in the lack of better companion- 
ship, to seek that of Jean. I found him 
busy over a harness, and spent some time in 
the endeavor to open communication with 
him. But his jargon was more unintelligible 
than ever, and his stupidity, real or assumed, 
defied all my efforts to penetrate it. So, 
abandoning him to his fate, I sought refuge 
in the house. 
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myself of the solace which the bed offers as 
kindly to him who has nothing to do, as to 
him who has done too much. 

The next morning, I determined to make 
one more effort at trouting, and proceeded 
out on the piazza to arrange my fishing- 
tackle. While thus busying myself, I heard 
the sound of wheels coming towards the 
house. The advancing vehicle proved to be 





‘‘T knew at once it must be Cecilia Martelli.— Page 360. 


As I entered the hall, I heard the rustle of 
female drapery, and caught a glimpse of a 
figure ascending the stairs. I was satisfied 
that I had seen Miss Martelli, and her ap- 
pearance about the house confirmed the 
notion I had previously entertained that her 
avoidance of me was premeditated. 

I spent the afternoon and evening in read- 
ing; and cursing the fate which had brought 
me to such a hermitage, I was glad to avail 
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a butcher’s wagon, behind which trotted the 
usual professional acccompaniment—an ugly 
bull-mastiff. A moment after, and I heard 
a terrible commotion in the yard, and, look- 
ing up, saw that the butcher’s dog was in 
full pursuit of a little King Charles spaniel, 
who was fleeing in terror before him. 

I sprang from the piazza and rushed to the 
rescue, and just then heard a cry of distress 
from an upper window. After a severe 
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tussle, I succeeded in saving the spaniel 
from the jaws of his savage foe, and was 
bearing him towards the house, when a 
young lady advanced swiftly towards me, 
and relieved me of my charge. I knew at 
once it must be Cecilia Martelli. 

She made me many warm acknowledge- 
ments for my interference, and while she 
lavished a thousand pitiful endearments on 
her little favorite, I had leisure to observe 
her. 

She seemed scarcely more than a girl in 
years, yet with all the grace and beauty of 
perfected womanhood. Her face was a pure 
olive, and her large, dark eyes and perfectly 
cut mouth were eloquent with feeling and 
the noblest expression. I scarcely knew 
whether to call her a brunette or not; for 
her skin was so transparently clear, that 
each varying emotion of her soul was reflect- 
ed on its surface as on a mirror. In the 
agitation of her movements, her hair had 
escaped from its fastenings, and its silken 
luxuriance gave the last charm to a loveli- 
ness that art could never have enhanced. 

We were advancing up the steps of the 
piazza, when she turned towards me, and 
with a frankness rendered not the less 
charming from the fact that it was tinged 
with a certain shyness, said:— 

‘‘T think I have the pleasure of addressing 
Mr. Granger, the gentleman to whose pro- 
tection my uncle has committed the des- 
tinies of this forlorn household during his 
absence ?”’ 

As I bowed in assent, she continued :— 

‘¢T cannot thank you enough for the ser- 
vice you have rendered me in saving little 
Prince, who, in this secluded spot, is my 
only friend and companion; and I fear that 
you must feel that it is a kindness that I 
have little deserved at your hands. I have 
been unpardonably rude in not giving you an 
earlier welcome to this roof. But my habits 
of seclusion—other circumstances which I 
need not mention—render it extremely diffi- 
cult for me to make new acquaintances. I 
can only say, that in the future, I shall be 
glad to do all that lies in my power to render 
your exile supportable to you.”’ 

There was a latent sadness in her voice 
and manner as she spoke these words, that 
disarmed any resentment I might have en- 
tertained. I hastened to assure her of my 
regret, if my forced intrusion into the house- 
hold had occcasioned her any uneasiness, 
and begged her in no way to alter the routine 
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of her daily life, to meet the requirements of 
merely conventional hospitality. 

‘‘T have already,’ I said, pointing to my 
fishing-rod, ‘‘found one resource against 
ennui; and, I have no doubt, others will pre- 
sent themselves.” 

‘‘T see,” she answered, with a smile, ‘‘you 
are, like a true man, already prepared to 
assert your independence; but I shall not 
permit you to refuse the feeble efforts I 
have it in my power to make for your enter- 
tainment. Still, I wish you the best success 
in your sport, and hope to hear a good ac- 
count of it when you return to dinner.”’ 

Saying this, she bowed and disappeared 
within the door, leaving me charmed, not 
only with the gracious tenor of her words, 
but the sweet sincerity of her manner. An 
apology thus enforced would have atoned for 
a much graver offence than any which could 
be imputed to Miss Martelli; and I started 
on my excursion, impressed with the convic- 
tion that the reserve which she had prac- 
ticed on my arrival had its origin in no 
trivial cause. 

I cannot tell whether I owed the success 
which attended my essay to the good wishes 
of my fair acquaintance, but certain it is, 
that never in my life did I meet with such 
‘‘luck.”? I pulled out trout after trout, and 
when the time came for me to return, I had 
as fine a string of fish as ever gladdened the 
eyes of old Izaak Walton himself. 

In pursuing my sport, I had followed the 
stream some two miles, when I came to a 
clearing, in the centre of which stood a 
house, whose dilapidated weather-boarding 
and sunken roof gave unmistakable signs of 
age and neglect. Curiosity prompted me to 
approach it, and making my way through an 
orchard of decayed apple-trees which sur- 
rounded it, I stood at the door. A mo- 
ment’s inspection of the premises showed 
that they were deserted. 

I entered a small entry, on either side of 
which was a large, low-studded room—one 
evidently used formerly as a sitting-room, 
the other asakitchen. I rambled over the 
house, but found little to reward my pains. 
The place had been long uninhabited; anda 
couple of rickety stools with a broken table, 
in the kitchen, were all that remained of 
furniture. I passed down-stairs into the cel- 
lar, and from thence through a doorless 
aperture (for the house stood on the side of 
a hill) into the open air. I little imagined 
then, under what different circumstances my 
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next exit from that subterranean apartment 
would be made! 

I followed the lane which led from the 
house, and this soon brought me into a road 
which, from its direction, I was satisfied 
would take me home. Nor was I deceived; 
for half a mile further on, it forked into the 
main road, by which I had approached the 
Martelli mansion on the day of ny arrival. 

On reaching the house, I at once took my 
trout to the kitchen, where my arrival was 
warmly greeted by the cook—a large-armed 
damsel of the Hibernian persuasion. 

‘“You have come just in time,’ said 
Bridget, ‘‘ and you shall taste them for your 
dinner,—ard Miss Cecilia herself is fond of 
the throut. It’s seldom we get fish here— 
now that Misther Galotti comes no more.”’ 

I felt a strong desire tu inquire more into 
Galotti’s past visits, but was unwilling to dis- 
close my curiosity to the servants. So I 
went to my room, and proceeded to make a 
more careful toilet than perhaps there was 
any occasion for. But I expected to meet 
Cecilia at dinner. 

ind, true to the intimation she had given, 
I found Miss Martelli in the dinivg-room. 
She was dressed in dark silk, relieved about 
the throat and arms with folds of soft lace. 
The bands of her magnificent hair were 
brought coronet-wise about her head; and 
prepared as I was by my first interview, I 
was almost dazzled by her loveliness. I 
think I must have displayed something of my 
admiration in my look, for she blushed a 
little as she saluted me, and I determined to 
keep a better guard over my eyes. 

She congratulated me on the handsome re- 
sults of my excursion, and we were soon 
engaged in animated conversation. There 
was no lack of topics; for my companion 
soon evinced a mind of no ordinary culture, 
and a knowledge of the world, which could 
hardly have been expected in one leading so 
secluded a life. But I svon learned that her 
experience was bounded by a wider horizon 
than that of her present home. 

‘You must not think, Mr. Granger,’’ she 
said, in answer to some remark of mine, 
“that we were all born in the woods, be- 
cause you find us here. I, myself, have lived 
with relatives in Albany until within a few 
months. I remain here in deference to the 
wishes of my uncle—though why he should 
wish to keep me here I can hardly see; for 
it is very little he gives me of his society.” 

As she spoke these last words, the house- 
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keeper darted a singular look at her, and 
when she saw that it had attracted my at- 
tention, dropped her glance in some confu- 
sion. I noticed, too, that neither of them 
exchanged a word, except the few rendered 
necessary by the proprieties of the table. 

When we arose, Cecilia invited me to ac- 
company her, and led the way to a room at 
the extreme end of the hall which divided 
the house. It was furnished with exquisite 
taste, and hung with pictures and drawings, 
some of them, as I afterwards discovered, 
the productions of her own pencil. The 
tables were covered with books, and I could 
tell at a glance the nature of some of her 
employments. 

‘¢ This,”’ she said, as she took her seat at 
the piano, ‘‘this is the room which uncle 
has kindly given to my use, and here it is 
that I spend most of my time. My resources 
for amusement are not very extensive, and 
I can only offer you music, if that will give 
you any pleasure.”’ 

I warmly assured her that nothing would 
afford me more gratification; and she at once 
commenced to play. I had scarcely dared 
to hope for such a feast. Her selections 
were gems after my own heart,—played with 
a delicacy of touch, a truth, a feeling, which 
would command admiration in performers 
that are famous. 

I listened entranced; and when she closed 
with an aria from Rossini, full of the pathos 
of that exquisite melodist, many influences 
combined—the melting character of the 
strain, the softening witchery of the twilight 
hour, and, more than all, the deeply shad- 
owed melancholy that rested upon the coun- 
tenance of the performer,—so wrought upon 
my feelings, that I felt the tears stealing 
from my eyes. 

I think she must have observed my emo- 
tion, for she said:— 

‘*] fear I am furnishing you but sad en- 
tertainment. Let me see if I cannot find 
something gayer in my repertoire.” 

Pausing a moment, she sang an Italian 
barcarole, full of airy grace and sparkling 
melody. Her whole mood and aspect under- 
went a remarkable change; sadness fell 
away from her like a veil; a radiant joyous- 
ness lit up her face; and her voice of reso- 
nant sweetness rang out in full sympathy 
with the airy caprice of her song. 

I thanked her for her performance, but 
with few words of praise. I think, however, 
she understood me; for with that simplicity 
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which scorns all approach of affectation—a 
marked trait in the character of this winning 
creature—she said to me:— 

*¢ I see how much you like my music; but 
I must take care not to surfeit you, for, as I 
have told you, it is my grand dependence, 
and I must not draw too heavily on my small 
resources.”’ 

We proceeded out on the piazza, and 
watched the setting sun. As its last rays lit 
the top of the stately pines, I made some 


allusion to the beauty of this feature of her 


home. 

‘‘ Yes,’ she answered, ‘“‘I have always 
loved the pines, and their solemn whisper 
soothes and quiets me. My earliest recol- 
lections are connected with them, for this 
was my father’s place, as it is now mine by 
inheritance.”’ 

Again I saw that shadow of sadness creep- 
ing over her, and she relapsed into silence. 
It remained unbroken, while I pondered 
upon the nature of the sorrow, these tran- 
sient glimpses of which I had caught. I 
I found myself associating it in some way 
with her acquaintance with Galotti. Had 
that man, with his dark and baleful beauty, 
won her affections and afterwards abandoned 
her? I shrank from such a surmise, but 
there was much to give it probablility. 
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She suddenly turned, and wishing me 
good-night, vanished within. I saw no 
more of her that evening. 

Thus commenced an intercourse which 
grew more intimate with every passing day. 
I shared her books and music, and accompa- 
nied her in her walks among the hills. for 
we spent much of our time in the open air. 
A similarity of tastes drew us more closely 
together. It is umnecessary to describe 
the effect which this intercourse had upon 
my feelings. I gave her my heart from the 
first, and day by day, as I sunned myself in 
the light of her loveliness, my passion grew 
in intensity. But though the current ran 
strong and deep, it left no ripplg on the sur- 
face. Her demeanor was so frank and sis- 
terly, that it insensibly regulated my own. 
I could judge nothing of the state of her 
feelings; for, always kind and serene, she 
practiced none of those little reservations 
and coquetteries, which, in ordinary women, 
betray more than they conceal. 1 was con- 
tent to let matters take their course, and in 
the quict of the pines lived through this little 
idyl, undisturbed by the passions which so 
often make love a fever or a paroxysm. 

But I have lingered too long on this por- 
tion of my story, and must turn to events 
which will lend a darker tinge to my story. 





GABRIEL PENNYMAN. 


BY O. ALBERT. 


ERRY STREET is way down in that 
part of New York City which used to 

be called Greenwich Village a century or 
two ago. Though only a few blocks long, it 
has a picturesque jumble of almost every 
species of domestic architecture known to 
Manhattan Island. Pretentious brownstone 
and brick mansions, genteel flats, ancient 
wooden rookeries, squalid tenement houses, 
markets, groceries and liquor saloons, jostle 
one another in the most democratic fashion. 
Bits of paper announcing ‘‘ Furnished rooms 
to let,’ are posted up at the side of many a 
front door; carts, not in use, are left stand- 
ing in the gutters for days and nights; and 
swarms of children may be seen playing in 


the street, whether the weather be good or 
bad. All these outer manifestations of city 
life indicate a very mixed population. Re- 
spectable people enough, no doubt, live in 
Perry Street, but perhaps a majority of its 
inhabitants are sadly in need of a trifle more 
money—as who in this world is not ? 

In the lower part of Perry Street, a little 
above where it ends in a wharf on the Hud- 
son River, between rows of wholsesale oyster 
barges, there stood, some years ago, a small 
and dingy brick house, whose third story 
was lighted by dormer windows jutting from 
the high, pitched roof. ‘‘ Gabriel Pennyman 
has lived in this house a great many years,” 
he said to himself, as late one winter's 
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afternoon, he mounted its stoop and opened 
the door with the aid of a latch-key. Hang- 
ing his soft, broad-brimmed felt hat upon 
the hat-tree, he stepped into the back par- 
lor, and submitted with the best possible 
grace to a hug and a kiss from a young lady, 
who jumped out of a reverie before a crack- 
ling fire in the grate. 

‘« Well, Em’ly, my gal,’’ said Gabriel Pen- 
nyman, as soon as he could extricate him- 
self, ‘‘how be ye? Some glad to see yer old 
father, I hope ?”’ 

‘Oh! you dear, good father,’’ answered 
the young woman, ‘‘I thought you were 
never, never coming home again. Supper 
has been ready and waiting for you a long 
time. Let me help you off with your over- 
coat, and fix you up at once.’’ 

Emily Pennyman drew off her father’s 
rusty ulster, and brought out a pair of 
slippers of her own working. She passed 
her hand smoothingly over the old man’s 
long, gray hair, beard, and moustache, gave 
a deft twitch to his old-fashioned dickey and 
checked cravat, and brushed a few specks of 
dust from his long-tailed blue coat, low-cut 
blue vest, and brownish plaid trousers. Ga- 
briel’s gray eyes twinkled kindly through his 
gold-bowed spectacles; his yellowed face 
developed a multitude of wrinkles and 
crow’s-feet, under the influence of a fond 
smile; and he looked quite contented enough 
to have purred, if he had only been a kitten. 

After supper, father and daughter sat 
down before the grate fire, to promote diges- 
tion by a quiet conversation. 

‘* Father, I want to ask you something,”’ 
spoke up Emily, suddenly. ‘‘ Are you so 
very, very poor?” 

‘* That’c a question I’m a-asking of myself 
pretty often,’? responded Gabriel. ‘‘ Why, 
gal, what put the idee into yer little head ? 
I see what’s the matter. I guess ye’ve been 
up-town, ’mong them grand houses, and 
Perry Street don’t seem of no ’count after- 
wards. But there's them a-living down 
here that could jest buy out in hard cash 
some people that’s selling their souls to keep 
up a house on Fifth Avenue. Ye mustn’t 
judge everything by the outside. For my 
part, I don’t want no better house than this 
‘ere. I’ve lived here ever since I came up 
out of the country, and ’twas here yer moth- 
er died going on twenty-two year ago, when 
ye was born. But I know ’tain’t jest the 
place for ye, so we’ll move one of these 
days, whenever ye’re ready to get married.” 
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‘‘I should never ask for any pleasanter 
home than ours,’”? said Emily. ‘It’s far 
better than I deserve. I was only thinking 
that it’s a pity we are so very poor, because 
it keeps us from doing good.”’ 

‘‘ Charity begins to home,’’ muttered Ga- 
briel. ‘‘Be there anything ye’re wanting 
for yerself or the house ? ”’ 

“Oh, no, father,’’ replied Emily, ‘ but 
there are so many poor people among our 
neighbors, and I want very much to help 
some of them.”’ 

‘‘Any one that’s worth helping, is cute 
enough to help hisself,’’ rejoined Gabriel. 
‘‘ The neighbors round here is a shiftless lot, 
and they cheat their poor landlord ’bout as 
often as they pay their rent. Leastways, I’m 
told that’s so.”’ 

‘It’s strange you speak of paying rents,’’ 
remarked Emily. ‘‘I just wanted to tell 
you of a poor family, who will soon be turned 
out of house and home, for want of money 
to pay their rent.”’ 

‘“‘Serves ’em right, Em/’ly!’’ exclaimed 
Mr. Pennyman. ‘A tenant what can’t pay, 
is as bad’s a thief. Ought to goto the poor- 
house, jest as the thief goes ‘to jail.” 

‘But you will not say that,’ interposed 
Emily, with some warmth, ‘‘ when you 
know what family I mean. It’s John Good- 
enough and his mother. They are about 
the only people left in the street, with whom 
we have kept up more than a speaking 
acquaintance. Why, father, don’t you know 
that John and I were almost brought up to- 
gether; that we went to the same school, 
played together, and have been good friends 
ever since I can remember anything?” 

‘“* Yes, my gal,’? answered Gabriel, ‘‘I 
know all that. But I presume ye’re not 
wanting me to go and pay this young feller’s 


.rent for him, jest because his pockets is 


empty in consequence of his hands being 
idle so long? ”’ 

‘No, no, father!’ cried Emily; ‘‘ you 
could’nt possibly do that, I know, when we 
are so very, very poor. But perhaps it 
might be of use, if you would see the hard- 
hearted landlord, and tell him that John 
Goodenough is as honest a man as ever 
lived. ‘he rent is overdue, simply because 
John has been sick, and unable to work. 
Now he is going back to his old place, and 
very soon he will pay off all his debts, and 
lay by something for the future.” 

‘¢'Ye gals hasn’t no more idee of busi- 
ness,’ said Mr. Pennyman, ‘‘ than a mole 
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has of flying. Why, I’d as soon eat my own 
head as go to a landlord with such nonsense. 
He’d ask, first thing, if I’d guarantee the 
rent, and that I’d never do for nobody. 
Enough of that. But it sort of seems to me 
that ye’re jest a bit too much interested in 
this ’ere young man.”’ 

‘¢Oh no,father! I’m sure not,’? murmured 
Emily, blushing. 

‘‘T should hope not,’’ rejoined Gabriel. 
‘¢Now, see here, Em’ly; ye know well 
enough, without my telling of ye, that I jest 
set more store by ye than by any other body 
or thing in this ‘ere world. 1 don’t worry 
ye by talking much about your future, but 
it ain’t because I never thinks of it. My 
eyes are always peeled, and I hain’t used 
’em all these years for nothing. Perry 
Street’s good enough for me, but there’s no 
call for ye to live and die here, without look- 
ing forward to anything better. I want ye 
to understand, gal, that ye’re jest as good as 
any of the big-bugs in this great town, and 
one of these days p’r’aps ye’ll be able te hold 
up yer head with the best of ’em. There, 
jest put that ’ere in yer pipe, and smoke it, 
will ye?” 

Little more was said before the hour for 
retiring arrived, bul when Gabriel Penny- 
man reached his own room, he thought over 
matters late into the night, ere he went to 
bed. It gave him intense pleasure to prove 
to himself that his boasts respecting Emily’s 
future had some material foundation. He 
opened a rather large safe, which formed the 
grimmest piece of furniture in his chamber, 
and took out of it several tin boxes, whose 
contents seemed to afford him unmitigated 
satisfaction. There were railroad and gov- 
ernment bonds, stock certificates and mis- 
cellaneous securities, and thick bundles of 
the title-deeds of lands and houses located in 
city and country. Gloating over these evi- 
dences of wealth, and summing up their 
vajlue to a million and more, the old man 
chuckled contentedly, and repeated softly :— 

‘“*We are so very, very poor.”’ 

In great cities it is possible for men to 
accumulate large fortunes without advertis- 
ing them to all the world. Gabriel Penny- 
man had luckily accomplished this. Begin- 
ning in business with little enough, he had 
put all his savings and profits into real 
estate. He was shrewd and wary, and 
seemed to be gifted with a sort of second- 
sight as to the coming growth of the city, so 
that his speculations were all marvelously 
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successful. Many pieces of property he had 
bought for permanent investment—he was 
now a landlord to no inconsiderable extent— 
and his entire time for years had been 
devoted to the care and increase of his large 
estate. 

The desire to amass wealth for its own 
sake, had not taken a very marked hold of 
Gabriel Pennyman until his wife’s death. 
That sad event left him alone in the world 
with his infant daughter, and for a very 
long time her presence served only to remind 
him of his sorrow. 

During this time he was laying the foun- 
dation of his great fortune, and between 


‘sorrow and business, he had little opportu- 


nity, and less will, for social intercourse with 
the rest of mankind. Thus shut up within 
himself, it was very natural for him to make 
somewhat of a secret his money-getting, 
and this secrecy soon became a confirmed 
habit. 

There was a subtle sort of delight in being 
looked upon by everybody as very poor, 
while, in reality, he was speedily growing 
rich. The life of a beggar cloaking the 
power of a millionaire, seemed the highest 
ideal to him, and if he had ever dipped into 
the ** Arabian Nights,’’ he would have rec- 
ognized that the caliph Haroun Alraschid 
enjoyed the most delicious consciousness of 
his sovereignty, when he wandered through 
the streets disguised perhaps as the meanest 
of his subjects. 

So Gabriel made money, and kept his 
mouth shut. He bought and sold through 
agents, whose interests led them to oblige 
their customer by talking about him as little 
as possible; and his tenants knew no other 
landlord than these same agents. Several 
houses in Perry Street belonged to him, and 


among them was the very one occupied by 


the Goodenough family. 

He wondered what his daughter would 
have thought, if she had only known that 
their hard-hearted landlord was her own 
father. He had steadfastly refused to show 
any leniency to this poor family, because it 
was contrary to all his business. principles, 
and because he had conceived far other plans 
for his daughter’s future than an alliance 
with a poor plebeian. 

As Emily Pennyman had grown up 
through girlhood into womanhood, she had 
been a vast source of comfort to her money- 
grubbing father. Without his ever knowing 
or suspecting it, she had preserved him from 
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being a miser of the worst type. When he 
came home at night, looking after her and 
watching her childish amusements, had 
turned his thoughts out of the one channel 
of business. For her sake he had provided 
many comforts, tending to make a pleasanter 
home, when, had he been alone, one 
wretched room and a few dry crusts would 
have amply contented him. 

A man is all the better for having some 
one to think of besides himself. Emily 
loved her father sincerely, and it was his 
love for her that made him, unconsciously 
almost, avoid doing things which might have 
displeased her. Now that she had reached 
the age when young women consume no 
little time in declaring to themselves that 
they never intend to marry, her future was 
a subject of much cogitation to her father. 

Gabriel wanted to do what was right by 
his daughter; and, of course, he considered 
nothing in the world too good for her. So 
he had built a very pretty castle in the air. 
He wanted to find a young man of family 
and fortune, who should woo and win Emi- 
ly, and after their marriage Gabriel would 
reveal his great fortune, and set the young 
couple up in a magnificent house. 

One thing Gabriel could never quite make 
up his mind about,— whether he should con- 
tinue living in his Perry Street house, or 
move with his daughter, on her marriage, to 
a more aristocratic residence. 

The very next day, chance seemed to 
throw in Gabriel Pennyman’s way the young 
man with all the needful qualifications, 
whom he had long been seeking. It was at 
the real estate agent’s office. Gabriel had 
finished a long consultation, and was being 
shown out with the deference habitually 
rendered to rich men. At the same mo- 
ment a young fellow, dressed in the most 
English fashion, with a glass in one eye, 
and his hair beautifully banged, made his 
appearance. 

‘‘One moment, Mr. Pennyman,”’ said the 
deferential agent. ‘ There is another little 
matter, which the sight of this young gen- 
tleman calls to my mind. But allow me first 
to introduce you to each other. Mr. Penny- 
man—Mr. Edgar Vanderdam.’’ 

The young man imprudently put out two 
gloved fingers, and almost cried out from 
the pain Mr. Pennyman’s hearty grasp 
caused him. 

‘Mr. Vanderdam’s family must be well 
known to you,”’ continued the agent; ‘“‘none 
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better in all New York. I have already 
spoken tq the young gentleman about you, 
and he has been anxious to meet you. I 
believe he thinks of disposing of some of his 
property, and I told him you’re always buy- 
ing. But Ill leave you to talk it over be- 
tween yourselves.”’ 

‘‘'Yaas, Mr. Moneypenny—Pennyman, I 
should say,’’ began the young man, ‘I’ve 
got a daisy—of a house and lot—to work off. 
Weally—you ought to see it. Here’s the 
address—when you’ve time—just wun up— 
you'll call it a bargain—I’m dashed sure.” 

‘‘I’m obleeged to ye,’’ said Gabriel Pen- 
nyman. ‘17l] be glad to look at yer house, 
and I hope we’ll jest make atrade. Proper- 
ty of such a family as your’n ain’t often in 
the market. But when’ll 1 see ye again? 
If ye’re ever down Perry Street way, drop 
in my place. Me and my gal will be delight- 
ed to know ye.”’ | 

‘* Thank you,”’ said the self-possessed Mr. 
Vanderdam, ‘I don’t doubt it. I’m a fa- 
vorite—with the girls. Have you many 
sons, Mr. Pennyman ? ”’ 

‘* Not a one,’’ responded Gabriel. ‘‘ Em’- 
ly’s my only child; and all I can get ’ll be 
her’n.”’ 

‘* Ah! is that so?’ said the young aristo- 
crat. ‘‘ Miss Emily will probably walk—into 
a pretty pile then. Should be chawmed—to 
meet the young lady. Hope she’ll recipro- 
cate my sentiments. I'll come down—to see 
you. Must tear myself away—got to meet a 
fellow—all about a horse, you know. (zood- 
by.”’ 

Old Gabriel was delighted with this young 
man, and his easy way of talking about 
property. An aristocratic name was enough 
to cover any amount of flippancy. The old 
gentleman dropped mysterious hints to his 
daughter about a visitor to come, and when 
the door-bell rang, a few evenings later, both 
father and daughter were agitated more than 
they would like to have acknowledged. 

Mr. Edgar Vanderdam walked in with his 
customary assurance. On being introduced 
to Emily, he stared at her through his glass, 
and at last condescended to open his lips. 

“Oh! a queer neighborhood,” said he, 
‘‘you have round you. I can’t go your 
neighbors—haven’t. the honor of knowing 
many such people.”’ 

‘¢'Yes,’? answered Gabriel, ‘it’s a poor 
lot. We’re in ’em, not of ’em.” 

‘* But I never mean to be ashamed of the 
place where I was born and brought up,”’ 
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remarked Emily, somewhat unexpectedly. 

‘*’'Yaas,’’ assured Mr. Vanderdam, “if you 
are away a good deal, you don’t mind the 
crowd you live in. I beg your pardon, Miss 
Pennyman, didn’t I see you at the Charity 
Ball—the other evening ?” 

‘‘ No, sir; I have never been toa ball i in 
all my life,” replied Emily. 

‘¢ Bless my soul!”’ exclaimed the young 
man. ‘‘ You don’t tell me so! I never 
heard anything so odd.” 

And Mr. Vanderdam surveyed the lady 
through his glass, as if she were some freak 
of nature in a dime museum. 

‘¢ We be great home-bodies,’’ said Gabriel. 

‘¢ Balls are tiresome,’’ observed Mr. Van- 
derdam. ‘‘Some people prefer the opera. 
What did you think—of the last performance 
of Faust?” 

‘¢T never saw an opera,”’ answered Emily. 

‘“‘ By Jove, Miss Pennyman!”’ said young 
Vanderdam, ‘‘ where have you been all the 
time? You won’t tell me, I’ll wager you 
won’t, that you did’nt spend last summer at 
Newport or Saratoga ? ”’ 

‘‘T don’t even know where they are,”’ re- 
sponded Emily. 

‘‘Home’s always been good enough for 
me and my gal,” put in Gabriel. ‘‘ Ye see, 
we’re so near the water, and it’s so cool 
round here, that we don’t have no need to 
go to the country in summer.”’ 

Edgar Vanderdam found conversation dull 
with such queer people. Having vainly 
tried the topics usually agreeable to ladies, 
he could think of nothing better than to suck 
the head of his cane, while Gabriel talked 
along in a rambling sort of a monologue, and 
Emily wondered what the visit meant. 

The poor young woman was not long left 
in doubt. Mr. Vanderdam’s visits became 
very frequent, and he had also long inter- 
views with her father. Everything was 
comfortably settled between the two gentle- 
men, and then Mr. Vanderdam made a for- 
mal proposal of marriage to Emily. 
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She refused him instantly, but he would 
not take no for an answer. Her father 
argued and pleaded with her for days, anc 
finally, after many tears, she gave a most re- 
luctant consent, when he had told her that 
that alone could prevent his gray hairs from 
going down in sorrow to the grave. 

The house seemed like a house of mourn- 
ing, with Emily going round with weeping 
eyes; her father doubting whether he had 
done right, after all; and the dandyish lover 
more anxious to borrow money from the old 
gentleman, than to make himself agreeable 
to his fiancee. 

The day fixed for the wedding was close at 
hand. One evening, a short time before 
Mr. Vanderdam’s usual hour for calling, 
there was a ring at the door announcing a 
young woman, who insisted upon seeing the 
master and mistress, She appeared to have 
some remnants of former beauty, but was 
very shabbily attired, and under her thread- 
bare shaw] she held a sleeping babe. 

When Gabriel and Emily came down, this 
woman said she was there to prevent a 
great wrong, and then told her story. Ina 
few but strong words, she declared that she 
was the lawful wife of Edgar Vanderdam, 
and that he was the father of her child. 
Though, indeed, of good family, he was a 
villain, aud had shamefully neglected his 
wife and child. 

As she was leaving the house, Edgar Van- 
derdam came up the steps, and met her face 
to face. One look at her, and then at the 
face of Gabriel Pennyman, was enough. He 
turned on his heel and slunk away, never 
again to show himself there. 

Gabriel Pennyman cherished no further 
ambitions for his daughter’s future. In due 
time he sanctioned her marriage to John 
Goodenough, and now the old gentleman 
lives with them very comfortably in a new 
house, though perhaps not so erislocralicely 
as he ortce dreamed. 


GOLD. 


Can gold calm passion, or make reason shine? 
Can we dig peace or wisdom from the mine ? 
Wisdom to gold prefer, for ’tis much less 
To make our fortune than our happiness. 


— Young. 
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AFTER THE WEDDING. 


BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 


[ CONCLUSION. ] 


CHAPTER XVII. 


T length the great event took place! 
The steamer landed in New York. 
There was no flood, no earthquake; the cars 
eame to Boston without running off the 
track; the carriage sent to the depot did not 
break down, nor did the horses thereof run 
away, nor the drivers assassinate their fares. 
Fares! Baron and Baroness Keller lumped 
in that way, and labelled fares! It would 
not have done to say it in their hearing. 
Everything was perfect. The American 
clerk of the weather sent out a sample June 
day, perfect from beginning to end, to let 
this foreigner see that we know how to do 
things here, if we are not in Italy, or the 
south of France. In return for this compli- 
ment, the baron kissed his fingers to the 
skies, and professed himself enchanted. 

They chose the finest streets to drive 
through on their way home, and managed to 
geton a height just out of town. Everybody 
knows that, from a height, in summer, Bos- 
ton looks like a love-letter in the midst of a 
bouquet. The baron was again enchanted, 
and kissed his fingers to the city, in his 
heart, meantime, cursing them for not hur- 
rying home to breakfast, and leaving inani- 
mate nature to be attended to after human 
nature had satisfied its needs. 

Then, how pretty was the flowery, silent, 
fragrant road that led to the new gate, which 
had been made to look old! How venerable 
and smiling looked the old man who stood at 
the gate, and took off his hat, and bowed 
lowly as the carriage went past! He had 
quite the air of a porter, and Baroness Kel- 
ler nodded kindly to him, as though he were 
a very old family servant, instead of an indi- 
vidual whom she had never set eyes on be- 
fore. No matter if he did cut across the 
gardens by a short way, as soon as they had 
passed, and stand in readiness to form one 
of the group of servants who bobbed and 
giggled in the background of the family 
group assembled inthe hall. The effect was 
just as good as if he had resumed his seat at 
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the gate, as the baron was firmly persuaded 
he did, as soon as they had disappeared. If 
his venerable legs were rather tired with 
the scramble, and his new shoes rather 
soiled also, no one of consequence observed 
it. 

How pretty the house looked in its vesture 
of roses and woodbine, with the new wing 
giving it stateliness! Then the festal air of 


everything; the flowers in the windows, the 


awnings fluttering in the faint breeze, the 
vases on the steps and veranda, and the 
bright company that came out to the door! 
All the family were there, and in their most 


‘exquisite morning array; and, as before ob- 


served, the family servants, hired for the 
occasion, bobbed and grinned in the back- 
ground, with the before-seen porter in the 
shadiest corner, showing the top of his bald 
head. 

As it chanced, the prettiest part of the 
scene was a bit of real nature, furnished by 
Mabel. The little wife was looking like a 
pink; blooming so with her new lease of 
happiness that all signs of former suffering 
had disappeared from view, uuless the eyes 
that looked were keen. She wore a morning 
toilet of striped pink and white lawn, bright 
and fresh as a rose, and a simple band of 
black velvet held back all her lovely brown 
hair. She had been in the group at the 
door, a little in the rear, giving the promi- 
nent place to Mrs. Blake, as mistress of 
ceremonies; but, at sight of her mother, she 
broke loose from them and ran down the 
steps, gay and glancing as a humming- 
bird, and had her arms around madamey 
neck before that lady was fairly out of the 
carriage. 

‘¢ My own darling mamma!”’ she cried, 
with a little gush of glad tears, ‘‘ a hundred 
thousand welcomes! And, what shall I call 
him?” half-lovingly extending, half-shyly 
withdrawing her hands from the gentleman 
who stood smilingly regarding her. 

‘¢ Call him papa, my love,’ her mother re- 
plied. 

So Mabel called him papa, and allowed 
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him to kiss her blushing cheek, and then, 
holding her mother’s hand, went up the 
steps again, the others, finding this raid suc- 
cessful, coming forward a little, and showing 
not so stiff. 

Sweet little Mabel! Her heart was burst- 
ing with happiness; for not only had every- 
thing gone right, and she made up her mind 
that some time her husband would love her 
again, but, as she went up those steps be- 
tween her mother and step-father, she saw 
Arthur looking at her with, actually, an ad- 
wiring smile, just like old times. 

Mrs. Blake, in a sweeping robe of snow- 
white, with a lace barbe over her chignon, 
was the impersonation of dignity, and per- 
formed very finely the courtesy which she 
had been practicing ever since her mother’s 
engagement was made known. 

Miss Morgan, seeing that Mabel had put 
her out of joint with her superior wit, as- 
sumed a nonchalent air, and was calmly 
superior to any flutters whatever. Indeed, 
after the new-comers had gone to their 
apartment to refresh their appearance 
slightly, in order to partake of breakfast, 
Miss Morgan indulged in some gibes at the 
expense of her future step-father-in-law. 

‘“‘ His boots were excruciating him, I 
know,’’ she said to her beloved Charlie. 
‘¢And as to his hair and beard, they are both 
dyed, my friend. But then, when you want 
to put up a bill, you do not insist on a mar- 
ble wall to put it on. And, similarly, as 
Dickens’s people say, a battered old man 
will answer to stick a title on, rather than 
not have it stick at all.”’ 

How can I describe the gala doings which 
followed? June is a lovely month for fes- 
tivities, and this June certainly did its best. 
Not a rainy day, not a dusty day, not a day 
too hot, marred its perfection. Obliging 
little showers hid themselves below the 
horizon until the receptions were over; 
then, when people were about putting on 
their night-caps, scudded up the skies, 
sprinkled the roads, washed the roses’ faces, 
freshened up the trees and grass, and made 
a musical pattering for people to go to sleep 
by. 
As tothe reception, nothing could be finer. 
The Carringtons had really good taste, and 
everybody else did their best. No one had 
yet gone to the mountains or seaside, those 
who had left town being such as had coun- 
try-houses about, so the company was as 
good as could be got at-any time of the year. 
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There were evenings cool enough for Mrs. 
Blake to wear the India shawls a few times, 
Mrs. Jones gazing with jealous eyes to see 
the careless air with which her costly drapery 
was thrown back in the carriage, or at the 
concert-hall, as if, the next thing, it would 
slip to the floor, or under the wheels. The 
white crape shaw] made a magnificent tunic, 
worn over a blue silk dinner-dress, and as to 
the rose-colored one—the first time that the 
baron visited the nursery to see Mabel’s 
baby, that was thrown over the top of the 
cradle, and wrapped around the foot, so the 
sleeping child looked like Cupid asleep in 
the heart of arose. The gentleman said as 
much, indeed, and complimented the mother 
and her child, and was delighted. He was, 
in fact, delighted with everything, and, 80 
long as his food was not delayed, was an 
amiable and agreeable person. Mabel 
told her husband her step-father’s pretty 
compliment to Maud, and he kissed her for 
it. 

Mr. Carr had finished up their affairs with 
Mrs. Leslie quite to his wife’s satisfaction. 
He did not stay away the first night, but he 
packed all the wedding presents and the 
ornaments, which Mabel wanted at home. 
Then, finding a gentleman who wanted to 
take their apartments just as they left them, 
he sold the furniture that was left, to him. 
Only, Mabel thought that they must wait a 
little for the pay. Then he came to her, 
and was kind, and seemed happy, only beg- 
ging her that nothing might be said of the 
past. She, poor child! was glad enough to 
bury it, and spare him the shame and the 
remorse which she was sure he must feel. 
She let all that bitter past go. She adorned 
herself to please him, yet did not dare seem 
too fond. She spoke only of pleasant things; 
she tried to excite his pride, and ambi- 
tion; anything to make him despise what 
she loathed. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


R. BACHELOR AMES having done 
nothing through this history but sit at 
his window, and growl and gnash his teeth, 
found himself able to do something else 
when this lovely June weather came. 
The gout, or rheumatism, or whatever it 
was that swelled and tormented his feet 
and legs for the greater part of the time, 
withdrew to parts unknown, and gave hima 
respite. 
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The very first visit he made was across the 
street, to the young man who had taken 
Mrs. Leslie’s second floor suite. This young 
man, Bolton, was a pet of his, and the two 
had a good many confidences together. The 
elder swore at him for going to that house, 
and told him all he knew about it: then the 
two put their heads together, and resolved 
to find out more. Ames being exceedingly 
gallant to Mrs. Leslie whenever he met her, 
which was pretty often, that lady did not 

see fit to mention his calls to any of her 
_ friends. So he came whenever he liked, 
and he and his young crony, not being 
troubled with Quixotic scruples, grew wiser 
day by day. 

As it happened, Bolton was a friend and 
old school-fellow of Charles Carrington’s, so 
the chain was complete. The two had not 
met for some time, but now they renewed 
their acquaintance, by means of Mr. Ames, 
and met occasionally. It may be supposed 
that the young men were not long in com- 
municating to each other their views and 
impressions of life, and in the course of 
these conversations, Mr. Carrington learned 
that Mrs. Leslie was not by any means 
above suspicion—and that his friend could 
tell something particular if he would. 

Not an idea of the true state of the case 
entered the mind of Mabel’s brother. But 
he told his story to Mr. Blake, who told his 
wife, who told all the family, and charged 
Mabel, in particular, never to notice anes 
woman again. 


‘¢T will not,’? was the quiet response, and. 


Mabel refused to answer questions. 

But, by the time Madam Keller had been 
at home a month, an item was added to the 
story which young Bolton told his friend. 

Charles Carrington went home in a rage. 
It was Sunday afternoon, and nearly all the 
family were out at different places of wor- 
ship. The Kellers were out driving; Mr. 
Carr had gone in town to hear some famous 
preacher, so he said, and Mrs. Blake was at 
St. Mary’s, at vespers. Mr. Blake was doz- 
ing over a newspaper in the parlor, and 
Mabel was supposed to be asleep in her own 
room. Her brother burst into the parlor. 

‘“‘Who do you think the man is who goes 
to see that Leslie woman every day, and 
pays her rent, and gives her clothes ?’’ he 
cried out, the moment he got in the room. 

“Why, goodness, Charles, it isnt I!’ his 
brother-in-law exclaimed in some alarm, for 
the other looked threatening. 
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‘It is Arthur Carr! Mabel’s husband! ”’ 
cried out the young man. 

Before the other could utter an exclama- 
tion, a curtain before one of the bow- 
windows was put aside, and—was it Mabel 
that walked slowly out toward them? She 
dropped into a chair directly before them 
both, and looked at them with a white and 
woful face. 

“Ts it true?’ she asked, in a voice so 
strange and faint that they would never 
have recognized it as hers. ‘' Does he go 
there now?”’ 

‘¢ Poor little Mabel! poor little sister! ’’ 
said her brother-in-law, going to her side. 
‘¢So this was what ailed you! This was 
your sickness! ”’ 3 

Her look answered him. 

‘¢'You might as well know the truth, 
Mab,” her brother said, ‘‘ though it is hard. 
He does go every day. People in the house 
know it.” 

She sank back in the chair, all the strength 
and life deserting her. 

‘¢ My last hope is gone!’’ she sighed, de- 
spairingly. 

They coaxed and tried to comfort her, ‘ut 
she paid no attention. 

‘¢ My last hope is gone!’ she said, over 
and over, and that was all. 

Mrs. Blake came home, heard the story, 
and instead of comforting her sister, went 
nearly crazy herself. The Kellers came, 
madam rustling, all smiles, and embroidered 
grenadine flounces, up the steps, to be met 
by the frantic cries of her eldest daughter, 
who rushed at her with an incoherent tor- 
rent of words. 

‘“What is the matter? Do tell 
Charles!’’ cried the frightened lady. 

Charies Carrington was walking up and 
down the hall with his eyes on the path 
from the gate, and a large coach-whip in his 
hand. 

‘* It means that Mabel’s husband is a ras- 
cal!’ he said, through histeeth. ‘And this 
means *’—~holding out his whip—‘‘ that he 
doesn’t enter this house again, nor leave it, 
without my mark on him.”’ 

‘¢ For God's sake, tell me!’ cried Madam 
Keller. ‘I cannot guess.”’ 

Mr. Blake came to the rescue, and told her 
all they knew. ‘‘And now, mother, pray go 
to Mabel,’ he said. 

** Does she know ?’’ the mother asked. 

‘¢ She knew long ago! ”’ 

Gone was all thought of fashion, rank, and 
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display. Dropping fan, gloves, and sun- 
shade, the mother ran up-stairs, forgetting 
all about her flounces, except to hold them 
out of her way. 

Mabel was lying on her bed, her long hair 
thrown back from the death-like face, her 
arms lying powerless by her side. Except 
that her eyelids were slowly lifted when she 
heard a step on the threshold, one might 
have taken her for dead. She held out her 
arms when she saw who it was, and as her 
mother bent over her, clasped them around 
her neck. 

‘‘ Let me die with you, mamma!’’ she 
said, in a fainting voice. 

How the mother wept over her, let any 
mother guess. Her baby, her darling, on 
whom a chill wind had not been allowed to 
blow, whom no one had ever said an unkind 
word to, stricken down by a blow that must 
blight her whole life! What was worse yet 
to think of, she had been suffering these tor- 
ments silently, with no comfort nor support 
for they knew not how long! But at last 
the silence was broken. Clasped close in 
her mother’s arms, with her head resting 
on her mother’s bosom, Mabel told all the 
story of her married life, from the first 
warning shadow on the wall, down through 
every wretched certainty to the present. 

With what horror did her listener hear 
the tale While she, who should have pro- 
tected her, had been trifling away her time 
fn dress and folly, her own child had been 
strugvling in the bitter sea of affliction, her 
heart tortured, her purity insulted, her very 
life attempted. 

The story was interrupted by the sounds 
of a scuffle, and angry voices below. Mabel 
started up in spite of her mother’s detaining 
arms, and with a cry, rushed out into the 
hall. She got down-stairs just in time to 
see her husband reeling down the steps, 
with one hand to his forehead, and her 
brother striding up and down the veranda 
and swearing after him. Ata little distance 
stood Mr. Blake and the baron, looking on, 
but without offering to interfere, while Mrs. 
Blake encouraged her brother from the 
window. 

‘¢ Have you burt him?’’ Mabel cried. 

“Don’t be a fool! ’’ replied her brother. 
fiercely. ‘I’ve a mind to kill him! ” 

They gathered around her, but she put 
them aside, and watched with straining 
eyes her husband’s retreating step. He 
walked unsteadily, with his hand still 
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pressed to his forehead, stood one moment 
in the gateway as if gathering breath and 
strength, and then walked hastily down the 
street. 

As the last glimpse of his form met her 
eyes, and he disappeared from her view, 
Mabel drew one sobbing breath, and sank 
insensible into their arms. 

All that day and night Mabel lay like one 
dead. Only a faint pulse and breath 
showed that she lived. She neither spoke, 
nor moved, and no nourishment passed her 
lips. But when morning came, she began 
to grow uneasy; her eyes questioned their 
faces; she watched the door for every one 
who came. 

‘‘ Don’t give yourself any uneasiness, my 
leve!’? her mother said. ‘‘ You are with 
those who will take care of you, and do 
everything for your comfort. Of course, 
you are to have no further intercourse with 
him.”’ 

‘¢O mamma!’’ cried out Mabel, sharply. 

‘‘T know it, dear,’? was the tender an- 
swer. ‘It is like running a knife into your 
heart; but you know there is no other way. 
Your love, and patience, and humility failed 
to win him; now you must recollect yourself 
and your family. The disgrace is a public 
one, and reflects on us all, and we havea 
right to require that you should be firm. 
But I promise you this: he shall not again 
be touched. It is no wonder that Charles’s 
indignation carried him beyond discretion 
yesterday, but it will not happen again. We 
shall simply drop him utterly. We shall not 
know him, nor suffer his name to be men- 
tioned in our hearing. It is a terrible trial 
which has been put upon you, my child; but 
there is no escape from it. Try to put him 
from your mind.”’ 

‘Was he much hurt?’’ Mabel asked, 
tremulously. ‘‘ At least, tell me that, mam- 
ma.”’ 

‘*¢T will tell you all that I know, my dear. 
Don’t fear that I shall try to keep you in the 
dark. He got only one or two blows. They 
did not hurt him, I thiuk, except one, which 
struck his eye. It is probable that it was 
over in a few minutes.” 

‘¢ Has any one seen him since?’’ was the 
next question. 

‘*No, dear. He must feel too much 
ashamed to show himself.”’ 

‘‘And you don’t know where he is?” 
moaned Mabel. ‘‘ You don’t know whether 
he is there, or not ? ”’ 
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‘“We do not know,” her mother said, 
‘“‘ but, most probably, he is there.”’ 

There had been a family council the night 
before, and everything relating to their plan 
of action had been settled. They would not 
do anything about the matter, for that would 
merely stir up scandal, but they would drop 
Arthur Carr, and let him be to them as if he 
were not. Once for all, they would tell all 
their intimate friends that Mabel had borne 
his unfaithfulness in silence, hoping to win 
- him back, but that as soon as her family 
learned it, they had separated the two, and 
in future Mabel and her child would live 
with her mother, returning to Europe with 
her. No divorce would be sought, at least 
for the present, as none was needed. So 
much they were to announce to their friends, 
who were in turn to satisfy the outside 
world. It was best to make no mystery 
about it; for, after all, people knew the 
whole. 

Mabel acquiesced, and asked no more. 
There was nothing for her todo. His love 
was utterly lost to her; she could do him no 
good, and she must obey her family. But, 
oh, the hungry craving for a sight of his 
handsome, faithless face! Oh, to hear his 
voice once more, even if it were speaking 
words of love to another! 

Three days passed, during which Mabel 
kept her room, seeing only her own family, 
some one of whom were with her nearly all 
the time. Meanwhile, they kept up appear- 
ances before the world, and bravely looked 
down the scandal with which the city was 
rife. 

“It wasn’t as if any one of themselves 
had done wrong,’’ Mrs. Blake said, loftily. 
“It was merely an unfortunate connection, 
which they had dissolved as soon as its char- 
acter was understood. No stain rested on 
them.”’ 

By dint of frequent and emphatic repeti- 
tion, this opinion imposed itself on the pub- 
lic, and instead of losing, the family conse- 
quence seemed to gain by the occurrence. 
The Carringtons allow no objectionable per- 
sons to be connected with them—that was 
the idea. 

When the third evening came, Mabel 
begged the family to accept: an invitation out 
to dinner, and when at length they were 
persuaded to go, gave orders to the servants 
that she should not be disturbed again that 
night. The evening was lowering, and 
darkness settled early. Left to do as they 
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liked, the servants gathered in their own 
dining-room, and amused themselves with 
discussing the private affairs of the family, 
as servants will. One of them, coming down 
stairs late to the confab, heard the key click 
in the lock of Mabel’s door, and supposed 
she was shutting herself in fur the night. 
If the door was locked from the outside, she 
did not know, neither did she know when a 
slight figure slipped down the stairs, through 
the dark entry, and out into the garden. 
Some one in the street-car took momentary 
note of a little figure wrapped in a water- 
proof cape, with the hood over her head, and 
just a glimpse of a pale face showing beneath 
it, but forgot it immediately after. Mr. 
Ames, sitting, cigar in mouth, in the window 
of Mabel’s former parlor, discussing inter- 
esting affairs with his friend Bolton, thought 
that he saw a shadowy form standing under 
a tree at the opposite side of the street. But 
that was nothing unusual, and he found the 
subject of their discussion so very interest- 
ing, and it was necessary for the two to put 
their heads so near together in talking that 
he lost sight of it. Neither did he connect 
the two circumstances when, shurtly after, 
he heard a faint ring of the doorbell. A 
loud ring would have attracted attention 
from more than one in the honse, but a 
faint touch like that must mean a beggar, or 
some one asking an address or name, so 
they thought, if they thought anything 
about it. 

Bridget took her time to go to the door, 
had a mind, indeed, not to goat all. But 
when she opened it at last, she started, 
glanced over her shoulder to see that no one 
was in sight, then leaned out and looked 
with pitying eyes into the pale face that con- 
fronted her. | 

‘¢ You poor dear! what brought ye here ?”’ 
she whispered. ‘* They ain’t worth it. Id 
just let ’em go.”’ 

‘Ig he here?’’ asked Mabel, in an eager 
whisper. 

‘¢Yes’m; of course!’’ answered the girl, 
with a scornful toss of her head. ‘‘Who 
else would take him in ?”’ 

‘‘Is he sick, Bridget ?°’ implored Mabel. 
“¢ Tell me all about him.”’ 

“*He’s got a black eye, and had to keep 
in,” the girl answered. ‘‘ But I guess 
there’s nothing else ails him, except trouble 
of mind. He does swear fearful, ma’am, 
and it’s about all she can do to coax him. 
He thinks that you told, and I’m afraid he 
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wouldn’t be very civil to you if he saw 
you.” 

‘Do the other people in the house know 
he is here ? ”’ 

‘‘They may, and they mayn't, ma’am,’’ 
said Bridget, significantly. ‘‘She takes all 
his meals up; but folks ain’t fools.’’ 

‘‘ Bridget, I must see him!” exclaimed 
Mabel, putting her hand on the girl’s arm, 
and advancing a step on the threshold. 

‘OQ ma’am, I wouldn’t! It isn’t worth 
your while. You’d get no good. Trust me, 
ma’am, and don’t try to. Besides, if you 
should go in, she’d turn you out, if he 
didn’t.” 

‘<T must, if they kill me! ’’ the poor thing 
persisted. ‘I didn’t tell, and he must know 
it. He will believe me if I tell him so. 
Where is he? Oh, don’t stop me! For 
God’s sake, let me go to him just a few 
minutes, and I will come right out again.” 

‘““Well, if you say ‘for God’s sake,’ of 
course I must let you go,’’ the girl answered, 
reluctantly. ‘‘ But I wish you wouldn’t. 
It’s no place for a lady like you, and a pure 
woman, too, to demean yourself to the likes 
of them. He’sin her chamber, and she’s 
down in the dining-room, now.”’ 

With a fleet foot Mabel pushed past the 
girl, and flew up the stairs. The door of the 
front parlor stood open, partly for air, partly 
that the gentlemen there might know what 
was going on; but the door of Mrs. Leslie’s 
chamber was shut, anda light showed under 
it. Mabel turned the knob silently and 
swiftly, and entered. 


Among the company at the dinner-party 
that day, was Miss Granger. She went to 
Madam Keller immediately after dinner, 
finding her alone for a moment, and asked 
for Mabel. 

‘*T have been in torment about her,’’ she 
said. ‘* But I felt a delicacy about going to 
see her.”’ 

‘‘Do come, child, and try to put some 
life into her,’’ the mother begged. ‘TI, 
also, am in torment. I was just thinking 
that I ought to go home. We left her 
alone.”’ 

‘* Let me go!’ Miss Granger exclaimed, 
eagerly. ‘‘ I will get excused, and go to her 
at once.”’ 

‘* Why, if you wish, yes. But you look so 
lovely, and are such a star in the company,”’ 
the lady answered, smiling admiringly on the 
speaker. 
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Miss Granger was certainly looking most 
beautiful. Besides her natural beauty, she 
understood the art of dress, and was in an 
exquisite toilet that evening. She could 
adopt a fashion which others made hideous, 
and make it look like the only thing to be 
worn, giving the idea of grace which was in 
the thought of the inventor. A chignon on 
her head became a crown; a panier was only 
the natural, cloud-like expansion of her 
misty, tissue skirts, escaping from the 
girdle. Baron Keller admired her exces- 
sively, which was sufficient, he having seen 
and criticised all the European belles. : 

‘“‘T will escape,’’ Miss Granger said, smil- 
ing at the compliment, ‘“‘and if any one 
misses me, you can make my excuses.”’ 

She crossed the room, spoke to one and 
another, got Miss Morgan to step out on the 
veranda with her, then ordered her carriage 
round to the side gate, and slipped up-stairs 
for her wraps. 

But not so quietly could she go, but one 
saw her, and felt the light die out of the 
company. Robert Gordon saw no more 
reason to stay, and when Miss Granger 
was driven away from the side-door, he 
strolled out the front gate, and down the 
street. 

Reaching the Carringtons, Miss Granger 
left her carriage at the gate, and walked up 
the path. The house and gardens were 
dark, only a light showing here and there in 
the lower windows, and in the servants’ 
quarters. The air was fragrant with flow- 
ers, and moist with dew, aud silence reigned. 
She went up the steps. The doors and win- 
dows were all open, and when she entered 
the hall, a light shone up from the basement 
stairs. She called down, and a servant 
appeared, and told her what Mrs. Carr's 
orders had been—that she should not be dis- 
turbed. 

‘¢T will take the responsibility,” she an- 
swered. ‘‘Go back, and I will find my 
way.”’ 

She ran lightly up the stairs, and knocked 
at Mabel’s door. There was no answer. 
She knocked again, and still no answer. 
The silence, and what she had heard, 
aroused her suspicions. Mabel had insisted 
on their all going away, had ordered that no 
one should come near her, and had locked 
herdoor. Could she be so desperate as to do 
herself harm? her friend wondered. The 
thought would not allow her to go away 
without knowing. She went round through 
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the long entry, stepped through a window 
on to the upper balcony, and went to 
Mabel’s window. Leaning in, she called 
Mabel’s name, once and again. Still there 
was no response. Murmuring a prayer, she 
stepped through the open window, and has- 
tily striking a light, looked at the bed, and 
around the room. There was no sign of 
Mabel there. 

In three minutes Miss Granger was in her 
carriage again, but pausing one moment in 
_ doubt. She could not disturb the family 
and make a sensation in the company she 
had left, merely for a surmise, however 
likely it seemed to be true. And yet she 
hated to goalone. Thinking thus, she put 
her head out of the window, and saw a tall 
gentleman coming down through the shad- 
owy street. Her heart leaped. This was 
just the one! No matter for anything but 
that poor child. She would forget every- 
thing but that Mabel must be found. 

“Mr. Gordon! ” 

He was by the carriage door in an instant, 
and before her story was half told, he was 
seated by her side. 

“To the city, W Street, opposite 
number twenty,’’ was the order. 

Not a word was said as they drove in town, 
till, when the carriage drew up, Miss Gran- 
ger, looking from the window, cried out:— 

“Oh, heavens! they have killed her! She 
is falling down the steps! ”’ 

Mabel lay on the lower step, supported by 
the Irish girl, and two gentlemen were just 
coming out of the door to see what was the 
matter. They had heard high words, sobs, 
and then, some one going stumblingly and 
sobbing down-stairs. Afterward, the voice 
of Bridget, and her outcry as Mabel fell. As 
soon as she left Mrs. Leslie’s chamber, the 
door of it was closed after her, and neither 
of the two in it appeared during the disturb- 
ance that followed. 

Mr. Gordon raised the fainting form, and 
got into the carriage with it, still holding it 
as they were driven homeward. 

‘Did any oue touch you?’’ he asked, 
when she could speak. 

“No; but they turned me out,’’ she an- 
swered, weeping loudly. ‘‘ My own husband 
turned me out, and she threatened to push 
me!” 

They let her weep. There was nothing to 
sayin comfort. When she begged that they 
would let her go into the house alone, and 
would not tell of the night’s adventure, they 
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gave her her way, only waiting till they saw 
the light in her chamber. Then they drove 
slowly off. 

**Poor child! ’’? Mr. Gordon said. 
has been a sad fate.” 

Miss Granger was leaning back on the op- 
posite seat. He could guess her position 
only by the faint brightness of her jewels, 
as they gathered to themselves some parti- 
cles of light out of the night. 

‘‘Probably her next venture may be a 
more fortunate one,’’ was the dry answer. 

“What do you mean, Miss Granger?’ he 
exclaimed. 

‘Oh, one can’t help calculating possibili- 
ties,’ she said. ‘*Of course, Mabel will 
divorce her husband in time; and, of course, 
if she should marry again, she would choose 
carefully—some one whose love has been 
tested.” 

For a moment there was no reply; then 
the gentleman changed his place to a seat by 
the lady’s side. 

‘¢ Miss Granger,’’ he said, ‘‘ I think you 
misunderstand me very much. It is true, I 
once loved Mabel in a sort of way. She was 
winning, and I did not stop to criticise my 
feelings. But from the time of her mar- 
riage, I have had nothing but brotherly 
kindness for her. More than that, I have 
learned to rejoice that I was saved from 
marrying her; for, however sweet and gen- 
tle, she would have been no companion for 
me. I have learned, too, what love is—love 
of the intellect as well as the heart. I be- 
lieve, Alice, that you know all this as well 
as I can tell you, that you know my heart is 
all yours. Don’t torment me any longer! 
For I have been tormented. I have suffered 
agonies of jealousy, for which I ask your 
pardon, for it was utterly unfounded. It 
was that, jealousy which taught me how I 
loved you. Be your own tender self, my 
love! Put by your pride, and don’t think 
me fickle because I made a mistake. It is 
in you to be generous, and trust and love me 
entirely.” 

‘We are at the house,’’ remarked Miss 
Granger, in reply. 

Mr. Gordon put his head out the window, 
and gave a peremptory order. 

‘Drive round slowly till I tell you to 
stop!” 

‘Well, really, Mr. Gordon!’ remonstrated 
the lady, but not very angrily. 

‘¢ Call me Robert,’? he said, taking her 
hand. ‘* Even so long as since the night of 
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Mabel’s wedding, I have longed to have you 
call me by my home name.” 

‘‘If—I—thought it would make you be- 
have any better—Robert,’”’ says Miss Gran- 
ger, in sweetest tones. 





CHAPTER XIX. 


HEN the steamer for Europe was get- 
ting ready to go out the next morn- 
ing, two very watchful gentlemen stood on 
the wharf, and seemed to take great interest 
in all and everything which went on board. 
Among other baggage, they looked very 
carefully at five trunks marked Mr. and Mrs. 
De Witt. People came, the time was up, 
and the steamer started. Apparently the 
two gentlemen had not gained much by 
their inspection. At all events, they went 
away from the wharf without doing anything 
to attract attention. 

The day was fine and sunny, but there was 
a stiff breeze, and the steamer was a very 
little put back by it. That might be the 
reason why they did not go so fast; or, may- 
be, the captain being sick at home, and the 
steamer in charge of another officer, that 
other wished to be especially careful. It 
was likely to be so, for he also kept a very 
sharp lookout in the direction of the nearest 
point of land, just at the entrance of the 
harbor. If one had watched him, it would 
have been seen that his eyes lighted as they 
fell on a sail-boat that was pressing toward 
them at this point. 

**Some one to come on board,’’ he re- 
marked to a passenger, as the boat came 
nearer, and a man was seen in it making 
signals. ‘Three others were in the boat, a 
veiled lady and two skippers. 

‘*T°ll give you fifty dollars to stop for us,”’ 
shouted the man in the boat. 
sary. We can’t wait. 
board.”’ 

‘‘Won’t do it under a hundred,”’ shouted 
the captain pro tem. 

** Hold up, then! ” 

The speed of the steamer was gradually 
slackened, the boat came alongside, and in a 
few minutes the gentleman was on board, 
and leaning to assist the lady, who, with her 
veil still down, was coming up the ladder. 
Her face had already appeared above the 
rail, when she stopped, and whispered hur- 
riedly to her escort. She had caught a 
glimpse of a face she knew among those who 
looked on. Not for nothing had she studied 
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the faces of all the detectives in the city, and 
this man had looked with such imprudent 
intentness, trying to see through her veil, 
that it attracted her attention, already sharp- 
ly on the alert. 

‘‘Oh, I have cramp! Iam falling!’ she 
cried out. ‘‘ Come back!’’ calling to the 
boat, and at the same moment dropped into 
the water. The gentleman leaped in at once, 
apparently to save her. 

All was confusion. ‘The passengers pressed 
to look over the rail, and the sail-boat came 
back. 

‘¢Get out your boat, captain! ’’ cried the 
sharp-eyed man, who had run to the boat's 
side the moment the woman dropped. ‘Get 
out your boat, I say! ”’ 

‘‘There’s one boat coming for them,” 
the officer replied, sulkily. ‘‘ 1 shan’t get 
out another.”’ 

““T tell you, you must!’ the man cried, 
peremptorily. ‘‘ They must not get aboard 
that sail-boat! They are my game! ”’ 

‘¢ Yours!’ exclaimed the officer, staring 
at him. 

‘Yes, mine!’’ He lowered his voice. 
‘“‘Tt’s Carr, cashier of the Elmwood bank, 
and they’ve been robbed of a hundred thov- 
sand dollars.”’ 

There was nothing forit buttoobey. The 
boat was got out, and the detective, with two 
others, entered it. But, where to look! The 
man and woman had sunk! 

‘It’s a trick! They are about some- 
where! ’’ the officer vowed. 

But where, they could not tell. Still, they 
persevered. One detective took possession 
of the sail-boat, the other went on with the 
steamer. 

‘‘ Baggage all right,’’ he telegraphed back. 
‘‘ Money init. But no signs of the man or 
woman.”’ 

The next morning, a fisherman, drawing 
in his early freight for the city market, drew 
in something he had not fished for. A 
corner of cloth came up on the hook, and 4 
terrible weight dragged below. As he 
pulled, a still more terrible sight floated up 
through the glassy water. Two beings, 3 
man and woman, dead, and locked in each 
other’s arms. 

But it was no gentle embrace of lovers 
who die together, thus taking away half the 
sting of death. The woman’s arms were 
frozen in that desperate clutch; the man’s 
frozen in the effort to push her off. [n 
that fierce struggle of terror and newly- 
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awakened hate, the life had gone out of 
them! 

How to keep it from Mabel, was the one 
thought of her family, who believed that the 
shock would kill her. It did not, though. 
She got a paper in spite of them, and read it 
all; and what had filled them with horror, 
she found comfort in. 

‘“The one unbearable thing in life for 
me,’’ she said, ‘‘ would have been to im- 
agine them together. That would have 
been a ceaseless torment, and would have 
killed me. But, dead, he is mine. 
must have had time to repent; and it was 
evident that, at the moment of death, he 
shrank from her with loathing. I can bear 
it now.”’ 

And she did bear it. She went abroad 
with her mother, and has been one of those 
ladies who act as angels of mercy in the 
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French hospitals, and her sad, sweet face 
wins many a blessing from those her hands 
minister to. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gordon saw Mabel frequent- 
ly abroad when they were making their 
bridal tour. 

‘“‘And my little angel Mabel looks just like: 
her auntie,’ cries Mrs. Gordon, rapturous- 
ly embracing a small specimen of human- 
ity, in which, I protest, dear reader, I could 
find no resemblance to any one in the 
world. 

‘* No, my dear,’’? says Mr. Gordon, ear- 
nestly; ‘‘ it’s eyes are like yours.”’ 

‘“‘Oh, in color, maybe,’? says mamma, 
closely scrutinizing two little absurd twink-- 
lers in the baby’s face. ‘ But the shape is 
like yours, my love.” 

Reader, let us allow them to settle the 
matter between them. 
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BELONG toa careful family, a family much given to 
chess and whist-playing, that keeps its counsel and 
cards to itself, counts its chances before it plays, and 
seldom makes a mistake. 
a great mistake,—one, the thought of which even to 
this day, makes my checks tingle. 
happened. 
‘6s XC. had just been liberally educated; that is to say, I 
had completed the course of studies required at col- 
lege, and received my degree. 
gained there was indeed varied. 
Homer was blind and wrote in hexametres; that al- 
| though Horace was loud in his praises of poverty, he 
: was very well contented to live on his great friends 
' without attempting to undergo its hardships. 
found out something about chemistry and astronomy, 
ef ee and had hopelessly puzzled over the calculus. I 
could read some of the modern languages at sight, by guessing at half the words. 


But seven years ago I made 


This is how it 


The knowledge I had 
I had learned that 


I had 


But my 


progress in some of the branches not put down in the catalogue was a good deal more rapid 


than in the regular curriculum. 


I could pull a good oar, and was by no means a bad ball 
player, though that was before base ball was reduced to a science. 


Billiards and ten pins 


were my delight, and I took a peculiar pride in being able to play every known game of 


cards. 
fair bow) of punch, and assist in drinking it. 


I could tell the difference between a good and a poor cigar, and could mix a very 


Naturally my education had been somewhat costly; in fact, it seemed as if my expenses 
increased in about the same ratio that my means diminished. Unfortunately, my father 


was not wealthy. He did his best, and then he borrowed, and I also borrowed ; 


; so that 


between us both, we succeeded in scraping together a pretty good sized debt by the time I 
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was ready to leave college. My chum was 
in about the same condition as myself, pe- 
cuniarily speaking; and very frequently dur- 
ing the long winter evenings, we used to 
discuss the subject of our debts while toast- 
ing our toes before the fire. It was an ever 
varying topic, possessing fresh interest 
every day as new bills which we had forgot- 
ten were presented to us. 

I never knew any students, whether rich 
or poor, who were not often in that state 
expressed in college slang by the words 

‘‘dead broke.’? But there are different de- 
grees of ‘‘ lead broke.’’ There is what may 
be called the positive degree, where a man 
does not owe anything, but just lives along 
from day to day in a state of abject poverty, 
without ever having a cent to spend. Then 
there is the comparative degree, where a rich 
man’s son has overdrawn at home, and dares 
not ask for any more at present. This is not 
a very bad condition, and of course only lasts 
a short time. Lastly comes the superlative 
degree, where a young man is desperately 
in debt and getting involved worse and worse 
every day, without any rich parents, or any 
expectations whatever to look forward to. I 
feel perfectly confident in asserting that 
there never were two young men in college 
who were ‘dead broke’’ in a more su- 
perlative sense of the words than my chum 
and I were constantly. We lived from hand 
to mouth, getting everything on ‘‘ tick,” 
that we could by any possibility get without 
paying for. We were regular Rawdon Craw- 
leys in embryo, with the exception that we 
had no such skillful financiering agent as 
Becky Sharp, nor any elderly aunt who 
might die any time and leave us fortunes. 

As I said before, we used often of an even- 
ing to discuss our debts while sitting quietly 
before the fire. Perhaps we ought to have 
been proud of our debts. A good round 
debt is frequently acquired only by years of 
honest industry, but here we had one already 
_ made for us just as we were beginning our 
twenties. However, strange to say, we did 
not feel at all puffed up on that account. 
On the contrary, we felt that the burden 
was heavy—much too heavy for us to carry— 
and we were always trying to devise some 
way to slip it off and get rid of it. One 
night as we were sitting thus, Tom, my 
chum, said to me:— 

‘¢ Fred, it’s no use talking; you and I will 
have to marry heiresses, if we ever expect 
to get rid of these confounded debts.”’ 
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Whatever romantic ideas I might have 
once had about love in a cottage, and so 
forth, my four years of ‘‘ knocking about” 
at college had pretty well cured me of, and 
I had been gradually working up to Tom’s 
point of view. So I said that I had come to 
the same conclusion, but the question was, 
where was the heiress to be found. 

‘The future Mrs. Willis,’? I continued, 
‘“must be pretty, agreeable, and well edu- 
cated, besides being heir to something like 
ten thousand a year. Do you know any 
such ?”? 

‘‘T don’t happen to think of any now,” 
he replied, laughing, ‘‘ that answers your 
requirements; but there’s nothing like being 
on the lookout for whatever may turn up.”’ 

The morning after this little conversation 
between my chum and me, I received a note 
from my aunt, living in the small country 
town in New England which I will call 
N , inviting me to come down and pay 
her a visit of a few weeks during the ensuing 
summer. I showed it to my chum. 

‘¢ Any eligible girls there?’ asked Tom, 
with an eye to the main chance. 

I really had not thought of it in that light 
before. 

‘Why, yes,” said I, mentally running 
over the families in N whom I thought 
I could condescend to honor with my alli- 
ance. ‘‘There are a good many fine old 
houses there, and there used to be a number 
of children belonging to those houses, who, 
I suppose, have grown up by this time. 
The chances are I shall find some very nice 
young ladies.”’ 

‘Then go, by all means,” said Tom. 
‘‘ Make your hay while the sun shines. At 
any rate you can enjoy yourself hunting and 
fishing, if you don’t find any other game 
worthy of pursuit.’’ 

Well, so I concluded to take Tom’s advice 
and go, and sent a note to my aunt to the 
effect that I would be with her, bag and 
baggage, within a week after my college term 
closed. 

N deserves a few words of descrip-. 
tion. It was my father’s native place, but 
his business in the distant city had kept him 
for a long time away from it. I had been 
there often when a child, but, since my 
school and college days, various events had 
transpired to prevent my revisiting it. Ev- 
ery one remembers that famous speech rela- 
tive to Lord Chatham, beginniag, ‘‘ The 
secretary stood alone—modern degeneracy 
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had not reached him.’’ These words were 
peculiarly applicable to N , at the time 
of which I am writing. It stood aloue; the 
embodiment of modern degeneracy—a rail- 
road had not reached it. The unearthly yell 
of the hideous locomotive was unheard 
among its quiet hills. The mail was brought 
but once a day in the good old-fashioned 
stage-coach. The inhabitants retired for the 
most part before nine o’clock, and rose be- 
fore six. Thirty years ago it had been pros- 
perous and full of business, as its great 
lumbering stores and its three decaying 
taverns bore witness. Then came a day 
when steam was fastened down with iron 
bands, and made to do a man’s work. A 
railroad was projected through N , but 
the magnates of the place, with a worthy 
conservatism, fought it step by step, finally 
triumphed, and had the satisfaction of hav- 
ing it pass a dozen miles to one side, instead 
of through their old town. 
was good enough for them, they said; their 
fathers had ridden in it before them, and 
their children should ride in it after them, if 
they had their say about the matter. But 
from that day the prosperity of N had 
gradually declined. Scarcely a new house 
was built in it. The bulky old stores became 
the domiciles of rats and mice. The tavern- 
keepers closed, and went to farming, except 
for the short time during the sitting of 
court, for N clung to its county build- 
ings and court with that pertinacity with 
which drowning men are said to cling to 
straws, and although numberless attempts 
had been made to move them, all had failed. 

But before the decline in business, quite a 
number of the citizens of N had col- 
lected moderate fortunes, and were very 
well satisfied to settle down to whist and 
back-gammon, and let the world go on as it 
chose, providing it left them in peace. In 
time they passed away, transmitting their 
property to their children, who, by the very 
quietness of the place were prevented from 
spending it, and in consequence, there grew 
to be a score or so of cultivated and edu- 
cated families in the town. This number 
was occasionally increased by a retired mer- 
chant from the city, who came to settle there 
in quiet. It was here, then, that I was going 
to spend my summer. 

As soon as the closing exercises were past, 
and the fuss and trouble of packing my 
personal property and sending it home was 
over, I bade my chum farewell, and stepped 
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on board the steamboat bound eastward. 
My aunt was ready to welcome me, and I 
was soon comfortably stowed away in this 
pleasant room on the south-west corner, 
where I now sit writing these lines. And 
even as I write here today, the fragrance of 
the cinnamon roses drifts in at the open 
windows just as it used to seven years ago, 
and I see the fields and woods yet unchanged 
about the old homestead. Here across the 
way, on the higher ground, ‘‘ stands the 
serried corn like trainbands,’”’ and on the 
rich intervale below, the west wind drives 
the grain into long billows, and sweeping 
around in a half circle, runs the tide of “‘the 
river of dark flowing waters,’’ as the Indians 
called it long ere the white man came to vex 
it with his dams and mills and bridges, and 
away beyond the river are the old pine 
woods which, strange to say, the axe of the 
lumberman has yet spared. 

But to return to my story. My aunt is 
one of those delightful cooks whom we so 
often read about, but who are so rare in real 
life,—a woman who actually takes pleasure 
in seeing you stuff yourself with all sorts of 
dainties of her own contriving. When I 
first got into the country I had the appetite 
of a wolf, and as long as I was fed, felt per- 
fectly contented, and thought to myself that 
even if I found no more profitable employ- 
ment than fishing and hunting, I should do 
very well. 

So for a few days I remained quiet, satis- 
fied to look about me and see how the ground 
lay before undertaking anything. I found 
two or three college men in town, and a 
good many elderly persons who remembered 
me when I was only ‘so high,’’ and said I 
was the perfect image of my father at twen- 
ty. I easily made friends with these people, 
and was seon on such good terms with the 
apothecary, that he used to retail all the 
village news for my benefit whenever I came 
into his store. 

There were a goodly number of young 
ladies in the place, some pretty and others 
the opposite, but none of them exactly 
suited my ideas of what the future Mrs. 
Willis should be. Those who were pretty 
were dowerless, and those who had wealthy 
papas were frightfully ugly; and if there 
chanced to be some who were both pretty 
and rich, they were sure to murder the 
king’s English. Of course that sort of thing 
never would do for me, so I was obliged to 
make the most of my aunt’s cooking, and 
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amuse myself driving, rowing and walking. 

One morning I had dropped iuto the 
druggist’s as usual to hear the news, when 
he said :— 

‘* Hal Richards has just been in, and it 
seems they expect Miss Nellie in a few days. 
You remembe: little Nellie Richards, Mr. 
Willis?” 

‘““What, old Richards’ daughter that lives 
in the great house on the hill? Seems to 
me I do remember something about a little 
girl who used to carry her boeks by to school 
every morning. Is this the same ?” 

I asked the questions with as little ap- 
pearance of interest as I could, though the 
fact was that, if I remembered anybody in 
N , I certainly remembered Nellie 
Richards; and the recollection of her, and 
of the fine house she lived in, had done more 
than anything else to bring me there. 

‘¢ The very same,” he answered, ‘‘ but she 
is far from little now. She finished her edu- 
cation some time ago, and she has been in 
the city for the last year or so. She is the 
prettiest girl in town, and they say she 
knows all that’s worth knowing. Mrs. 
Richards has been dead six years. She and 
the boy Henry, who was then ten, were left. 
Mr. Richards spares neither care nor ex- 
pense with either of them, but then he’s 
rich as Croesus. Been heard to say that he 
had an income of twenty thousand, which is 
pretty fair for this section of country.” 

‘‘ And this Miss Richards is coming home 
soon, you say ?”’ 

‘‘ Next Friday, Hal told me.” 

I had gained just the information I 
wanted, so I walked leisurely up to my room 
to consider the situation and the plan of 
action I should pursue. As nearly as I 
could make out, from what I knew and from 
what I guessed, this Miss Richards was the 
sort of girl 1 was in search of. Mr. Richards 
had been engaged in the lumber trade, and, 
if accounts were at all to be trusted, had 
been wonderfully successful. He had re- 
tired from business quite early in life, pur- 
chased the estate on which he now lived, 
and devoted himself to farming, literature 
and art. The old gentleman appeared to be 
of a kindly disposition, and to make every- 
thing of his two children. 

Hal was a boy of sixteen, on the point of 
entering college. I must make an opening 
somewhere, and Hal seemed to be the most 
assailable point. I knew him a little al- 
ready, but we must get better acquainted. 
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That evening I overtook him crossing the 
long bridge which joins the two sides of the 
river, and fell into conversation with him. 
I found that he was going to the same col- 
lege which I had left, and that he had drawn 
the same room which I had occupied during 
my freshman year. I told him college sto- 
ries, some of which were true, others a good 
deal embellished, and others totally ficti- 
tious. We got along very finely together. 
It was arranged that we should go fishing 
the next day. 

‘And,’ said Hal, as he left me, ‘‘ you 
must see my sister, Mr. Willis. I'll say she 
is a splendid girl, thuugh I am her own 
brother. I know you will like her ever so 
much. She will be here this weck.”’ 

I thought it just possible I might like his 
sister ever so much, though I did not say so. 
I went home thinking that I had at least 
made a good beginning. If the rest of the 
family were as easily won as Hal, I had the 
course clear before me. 

On the following day we went fishing, as 
we had planned, and I continued to make 
myself agreeable to him. I also contrived 
to meet Mr. Richards once or twice. He 
treated me ina fatherly sort of way. Like 
the rest of the elderly people in town, he re- 
membered me when I was only ‘‘so high.”’ 
He also said he had been to school with my 
father. He insisted on my coming over to 
look at his place, and taking tea with him. 
All that night the Richards estate ran in my 
head, whether sleeping or waking. 

Well, so the days passed, and Nellie Rich- 
ards arrived. The same evening, Hal met 
me in the street and was very urgent that I 
should come up to the house, though I was 
not at all in a hurry to present myself, and 
somewhat demurred. 

‘¢Come along,’”’ said Hal. ‘+ Nell’s dying 
to see you, and hear some of your college 
stories, and you must come right home with 
me.’? <As there was no gainsaying him, I 
went. 

I had scarcely seated myself in the parlor 
when in rustled a most lovely girl of eigh- 
teen or nineteen. I will not attempt to 
describe her. Every one either knows or 
has known several lovely girls; let him or 
her imagine Ellen Richards like one of 
those. She came forward directly, and held 
out her hand without waiting for any for- 
mality. 

‘‘T am very glad to see you, Mr. Willis,” 
she said. ‘‘ You have just graduated, and 
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have come down to the country for a few 
weeks, to astonish us with your city man- 
ners and education and so forth, I suppose; 
but though we live in an out-of-the-way 
place, you won’t find us such perfect barba- 
rians as you expect.” 

She was entirely at her ease, without the 
least show of affectation or mannerism. A 
perfect lady, I thought; none of your pert 
half-bred boarding-school misses, and none 
of your country girls that 

——‘‘ always smell of bread and butter,”’ 

but rather of the Shirley Keeldar stamp, 
with a will and way of her own; and, unless 
I was very much mistaken, fully a match for 
me. She was worth playing for, whether I 
won or lost. I had seen some good society, 
and could tell a thorough-bred woman when 
I saw her. 

‘‘Why, you are actually taller than my 
father,’’ she continued. ‘I don’t know but 
I should be the least bit afraid of you, if Hal 
hadn’t told me you were real jolly when one 
gets acquainted with you.”’ 

‘¢T am very much obliged to Hal for the 
compliment,’’ I said; and then I said other 
things of no particular consequence. We 
talked some time, and I went away feeling 
that Miss Richards was a remarkably bright 
girl, and that I should have much more diffi- 
culty with her than with Hal and the old 
gentleman. 

From this date I was a frequent and ap- 
parently welcome visitor at the Richards 
mansion. There were fishing parties to the 
neighboring ponds, excursions to the hills, 
and picnics on the river, to all of which Miss 
Richards and Hal went, and I was always 
their companion. I began to study the 
tastes and peculiarities of the family, to all 
of which I endeavored to adapt myself. I 
found out what people in town they were 
most intimate with, and I became intimate 
with them too. I carried the matter a little 
too far with one of Miss Richards’ young 
lady friends, so that, finding myself in dan- 
ger of being misunderstood, I was obliged to 
withdraw abruptly. 

Thus the weeks passed. All this time I 
could not, quite comprehend Miss Richards, 
and I was sometimes afraid that she compre- 
hended me too well. She always treated 
me with perfect frankness and cordiality, 
but if I ever approached any such thing as 
sentiment, her black eyes seemed to look 
straight through me, and I retired in confu- 
sion. Then I would at times think that she 
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really cared for me, and was only tantalizing 
me. Of one thing I had taken care to make 
sure, namely, that I had no rival. One day, 
while Hal and I were floating lazily on the 
smooth surface of the river, I said to him, 
carelessly :-- 

‘* How is it that so lovely a girl as your 
sister is so long without a suitor? ”’ 

‘* Governor drives ’em all away,’ said Hal; 
‘‘and if he didn’t, it’s not every one that 
Nell would tolerate.”’ 

Oh ho! then, I thought; so I am a privi- 
leged character in the estimation of both 
father and daughter. This looks a great 
deal more promising. 

In the meanwhile the fact gradually 
dawned upon me that I was falling in love. 
At first this seemed preposterous. I had 
come to look upon myself as a sort of cynical 
philosopher, and no more capable of the 
tender passion than Diogenes himself; but I 
caught myself at all odd hours thinking of 
that girl dressed in white, and with the black 
eyes, up at the Richards house on the hill. 
I fought against it desperately, remembering 
that a man who is not in love with a girl, is 
much more jikely to win. her than one who 
is. It was no use. The more I struggled, 
the more fully I became aware that I was 
caught.\ ; 

Things go} worse and Worse. Whether I 
ate, drank}.rode, or slept, I was always 
thinking of Nellie Richards. I had formerly 
been quite irregular in attending Divine 
service. I now went to church twice every 
Sunday. Nellie Richards was at the bottem 
of that operation. I even formed the insane 
project of offering my services as a Sabbath- 
school teacher, because Miss Nellie had a 
class. 

What made the matter all the more pro- 
voking was, that, although she treated me 
with the greatest familiarity, she still con- 
trived to make me feel that we were as far 
apart as when we first met. 

Affairs had gone on thus several weeks, 
when, one day in the latter part of August, 
& picnic was arranged to go up the river 
about two miles to a place called the Glen. 
The boats were to start about three in the 
afternoon. At noon Hal came over, saying 
that his sister had a headache and was not 
going, so that I need not bring the boat for 
her. I reflected that the picnic would only 
be a bore if Miss Richards was not there, so 
I told Hal that if my services were not 
needed in rowing up the river, I felt that I 
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ought to stay at home and do some writing, 
as I had important letters to answer. Hal 
gave me a sharp look which strongly re- 
minded me of his sister, but went away 
without saying anything. I believe the 
young rascal perfectly understood that I 
stayed away because Nellie did. 

It is almost needless to say that when I 
told Hal I had letters of importance to write, 
I lied. At that age I had never had a letter 
of importance to write. All the letters of 
importance I had anythiug to do with came 
to me, instead of proceeding from me, and 
consisted of those from my father containing 
funds, and those from my creditors contain- 
ing duns. The latter always seemed to be 
of vastly greater importance to the creditors 
than to me. SolI did not write any letters. 
I felt dissatisfied with myself and the world 
in general. I was vexed with Miss Richards 
for picking out this particular day to have a 
headache. I was angry that I had not gone 
to the picnic, after all. I sat down and tried 
to read, but in some unaccountable way 
Nellie Richards kept interposing herself be- 
tween me and the page, till I threw the 
book aside in disgust. Then I tried smok- 
ing. The smoke fantastically wreathed it- 
self into the shape of a young girl with 
flowing white dress and waving hair. The 
figure beckoned to me, then vanished, and I 
knew it was Nellie Richards. I lay down 
and tried to sleep. I think I fell into a doze 
once, and dreamed I was following a girlish 
form which I could never catch, but which 
at intervals, turned its black eyes upon me 
and smiled encouragingly; then, just as I 
was on the point of grasping it, it would 
glide silently away. 1 was aroused by a 
slight rap at the door. I opened it, and my 
aunt stood there. 

‘* Miss Richards is down-stairs, and wants 
to see you,”’ she said. 

‘Tell her that I will be there directly,’’ I 
replied. 

What could this mean? Had the vision I 
had been vainly following in my sleep sud- 
denly come to meet me? said I to myself as 
I came down the stairs. As I entered the 
room she greeted me with:— 

‘¢ Now, Mr. Willis, I know you have fin- 
ished those horrid letters Hal said you had 
to write, and you must row me up to the 
Glen. My headache is all gone. They are 
to have tea at seven; it’s six now, and we 
shall get there just in time. Don’t say you 
can’t, for I know better. You have finished 
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your letters, and haven’t a thing in the 
world to do, except to wait on young ladies 
like me.”? 

Of course I went to the Glen. I should 
like to see the man who would not have 
gone after such an invitation. But I could 
not help thinking that this was rather 
strange conduct in Miss Richards, to sud- 
denly get over her headache, and come and 
ask me to accompany her. Was she in love 
with me, or was she not? that was the ques- 
tion, and a hard one for me to solve. How- 
ever that might be, I felt certain that I was 
as much in love with her as I could be, 
though I dare say her father’s estate had 
something to do with it. 

But I made up my mind, as we walked 
down to the river, that afternoon, at least, I 
would leave out of the question all feeling 
and nonsense, and study her, and discover, 
if possible, whether she really cared any- 
thing about me. I would examine my cards 
thoroughly, and decide whether to play, at 
the risk of being euchred, or to quietly pass, 
and wait for a newtrump. For [I was get- 
ting into a very delicate situation. If 1 
proposed and was rejected, and my college 
friends found it out, as they undoubtedly 
would, I should never hear the last of it. 
They never would believe I cared for any- 
thing except the girl’s money. 

So I resolved to study her; and certainly. 
I might have found a less agreeable object 
of attention than Miss Richards, as she sat 
in the stern of the boat holding the rudder- 
lines in her hands, and sometimes trailing 
the tips of her fingers in the clear water of 
the river. I will not be foolish enough to 
compare her to a nymph or naiad of the 
stream, because, at least according to my 
ideas of nymphs, she did not at all resemble 
them. She was simply a very beautiful 
young lady of nineteen; and what, in the 
name of common sense, does a man want 
more ? 

‘* Let the mad poets say whate’er they please 

Of the sweets : f fairies, peris, goddesses ; 
There is not such a treat among them all— 
Haunters of cavern, lake and waterfall — 


As a real woman, lineal, indeed, 
From Pyrrh’s pebbles or old Adam’s seed."’ 


Perhaps she might have very well repre- 
sented a modern Lady of the Lake. 

Inu less than an hour we reached the Glen, 
a romantic spot indeed. From the water’s 
edge a bank, covered with underbrush and 
here and there a large tree, rose rather 
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abruptly for about thirty feet. At the top of 
the bank was a perfect little paradise of 
green sward, extending nearly half a mile 
up and down the river, and running back 
about sixty feet to the side of a hill, which 
towered up full three hundred feet, covered 
all over with the grand old pines, the mon- 
archs of the American forest. At the upper 
extremity of the Glen, close to the river, was 
a perpendicular ledge, forty feet high, and 
some fifty paces in length. 

As we neared the place, Hal came running 
down the bank, exclaiming :— 

‘“‘There, Nell, I do believe you didn’t 
have any headache at all, but only pretended 
it so that Mr. Willis might row you up all 
alone.’’ 

I watched her keenly at this, and fancied 
I saw her face flush slightly, though I was 
not sure. She answered with perfect self- 
possession, however:— 

“Yes; of course I did. Mr. Willis isa 
very agreeable companion, and I mean to 
make the most of him while he is with us.”’ 

I did not more than half like this reply. 
It was complimentary enough, no doubt, but 
it seemed hardly natural for a girl who was 
in love with a young man, to talk so coolly 
about him before his face. 

We fastened our boat and joined the pic- 
nickers, who were preparing tea. Supper 
was served pretty much in the regular con- 
ventional picnic style. Part of us sat on the 
grass, and the rest fed us, taking care, like 
sensible carvers, to save a little something 
for themselves. After tea the girls brought 
out some of those interesting games known 
as ‘“‘Authors,”’ ‘Combinations,’’ and the 
like. I do not say interesting sarcastically, 
for 1 presume they are interesting to most 
of those who play them, only they bore me 
just a little. 

While the rest of the party were amusing 
themselves in this way, Hal touched my 
arm, and asked me to go with him, and see 
the place where he had shot a loon the year 
before. Observing Miss Nellie occupied 
with the game, among the rest, I consented, 
and we entered the bushes at the lower ex- 
tremity of the ledge before mentioned, 
about two rods from where the company 
were seated. I have said that I intended to 
find out, if possible, this afternoon, what 
the true state of Miss Richards’ feelings was 
toward me, and an opportunity was now 
about to be given me, which, although en- 
tirely unexpected, was perfectly satisfactory. 
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As we entered the brushwood, I stepped up 
to the brink of the ledge, and looking over 
remarked to Hal, thoughtlessly :— 

‘“‘A careless man might walk over this 
ledge and break his neck with all the ease in 
the world.” 

‘Yes, that’s so,’’ said Hal; and then, as 
if a new idea had suddenly struck him, he 
exclaimed, ‘* By Jove! you just get behind 
this tree a minute, and J’ll wake up those 
girls.” 

Now Hal was a downright, open, generous 
boy, but he had one most abominable habit, 
that of playing practical jokes. When I be- 
came his brother-in-law I meant to break 
him of it bydegrees. For the present, from 
motives of policy, I thought it best to grin 
when they were played at the expense of 
other people, and to grin and bear it when 
they were played at my own expense. I felt 
intuitively that Hal was going to play a prac- 
tical joke, but the whole thing was done be- 
fore I had time to say a word. Hal actually 
pushed me behind a large tree, and the next 
instant was rushing, with his hat off, toward 
the group on the green, and shouting, in an 
agonized voice :— 

‘“‘Mr. Willis has fallen over the ledge, and 
I think he has broken his neck! ”’ 

All of the girls uttered a little shriek, 
and some of them tried to faint; but owing 
toawant of experience, I suppose, did not 
succeed very well. It was quite a fine, 
lively picture, extremely melodramatic. 
Very thrilling, too, to observe the effect 
produced by your own supposed sudden 
death on a company of people. 

Though I took in the whole scene, yet I 
had my thoughts sufficiently about me to 
keep my eyes fixed on Nellie Richards alone. 
I did wrong in saying that all the girls 
shrieked. Miss Richards did not. She 
turned perfectly white, rose to her feet, and 
looking in the direction of the ledge, said, 
merely :— 

‘¢ Quick, Hal, where is he ?”’ 

At that moment I stepped out. In fact, 
the whole affair had scarcely taken ten sec- 
onds,and I left the bushes as soon as I could 
recover from my surprise. 

As I appeared, Hal burst into a shout of 
laughter, but his sister gave him a look 
which sobered him in an instant. 

‘“¢ Henry,’ said she, ‘‘I shall report your 
conduct to father, and we’ll see whether this 
joking of yours can’t be stopped. I never 
had such a fright in my life.” 
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Though I had been but a passive agent in 
the performance of Mr. Henry, I did not 
fail to reap what I considered a great advan- 
tage fromit. I noticed that Miss Richards’ 
behaviour was different from that of any 
other of the young ladies, and I interpreted 
this favorably to myself. I knew that Miss 
Richards was not easily disturbed, for when 
I was riding with her one day, her horse 
took fright and ran nearly half a mile. She 
retained her presence of mind, kept him‘in 
the road, and finally brought him to a stand- 
still. When I came up, she was as cool as if 
nothing had happened. But I saw that just 
now she, had been greatly agitated. She 
had, as I thought, showed me her cards, and 
I determined to play. For once Hal’s prac- 
tical joking had served me a good turn. 

After his sister’s rebuke, Hal did not feel 
disposed to show me the interesting spot of 
his sporting exploit, and the party soon 
broke up and started for bome. I had no 
further opportunity of seeing Miss Richards 
that evening, for we went down the river in 
separate boats. 

When I was left alone, I walked out on 
the long bridge, and looking down into ‘ the 
dark flowing waters ”’ of the stately river as 
they hurried by, considered my hand for the 
last time. 

I have always been treated by the Rich- 
ards family with the greatest cordiality, 
thought I. I have often been received at 
their house, which is a favor granted to few, 
Hal has given me tounderstand. I am sure 
that I have no rival in the way; at least, so 
far as Hal knows. Miss Richards herself 
cannot have a bad opininn of me, or she 
would not have treated me asshe has. And 
dJastly, by her conduct this afternoon, she un- 
mistakably showed that my welfare was of 
no small concern to her. 

Having reached this conclusion, I walked 
hastily to my room, determined to write a 
proposal that very night, and get the busi- 
ness off my hands as soon as possible. 

It was very late, and I went quietly up 
stairs and struck alight. Then I sat down 
to write. Of course I tore up half a dozen 
scrawled and blotted sheets before I got one 
that suited me. A marriage proposal that 
was not preceded by at least half a dozen 
abortive attempts would not be at all the 
thing, you know. Finally, I was satisfied, 
and swept away from in front of me the 
litter which I had made. Then, for the first 
time, I perceived a newly-arrived letter lying 
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on the table. It was post-marked “ New 
York City,’’ and was directed in Tom’s fa- 
miliar hand. 

‘* What the deuce does Tom mean by 
writing to me now?’ I growled, half 
aloud. Tom was not much given to corres- 
pondence, and a letter from him always 
meant something. ‘‘ Perhaps he has in- 
closed that ten dollar bill he borrowed of me 
the day before Commencement,”’ I contin- 
ucd, to myself. 

Then I held the letter up before the light. 
No, it was evident that no ten dollar note 
was inclosed in it. It would have been very 
surprising if there had been. I never knew 
Tom to send any money by mail. I think 
he must have been afraid of its getting lost. 
At last I broke the seal, and began to read. 
It ran as follows:— 


‘My DEAR FRED:—I write these lines 
to inform you that a certain Mr. North is 
coming to N——-—— in a few days, and that 
you may make his acquaintance. North isa 
fiend of our family, and a very nice fellow. 
He can outride, outshoot, and outrow every- 
body, and is withal very delightful company. 
Do you know a Miss Richards, of N ? 
You must at least know who she is; a very 
charming young lady, I understand, though 
I have never met her. Well, North has 
been engaged to Miss Richards for three 
months, but owing to family reasons of his 
own, has desired it to be kept very quiet. 
All objections are removed now, however, 
and he is going down to N in three 
days, the engagement having been made 
public. North is one of the most promising 
young lawyers in the city, and the match is 
thought to be in every way a good one. 

‘* By the way, how does your own matri- 
monial scheme get on? 

‘¢ From your old chum, 








Tom.” 


A very proper inquiry to put at the end of 
his letter, certainly. He might well ask 
about my matrimonial scheme. It was done 
for, with a vengeance. I saw it all now as 
plain as day. Relying too much on circum- 
stantial evidence, I had made a fearful mis- 
take. Mr. Richards had only treated me as 
the son of his old schoolmate. Of course, 
such a harum-scarum fellow as Hal could 
not be trusted with the secret of the engage- 
ment. As for Nell herself, either having 
her heart preoccupied by her lover, she had 
never thought of me in any other way than 
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as an agreeable young man with whom to 
while away the time; or else, and this last 
idea almost drove me mad, she had seen 
through me from the first, and resolved to 
have a little sport at my expense. My im- 
agination had exaggerated the affair at the 
Glen. Miss Ricnards had neither screamed 
nor fainted. She had only acted as any sen- 
sible girl would have done, on the supposi- 
tion that some one of the party had broken 
his neck. 

I read Tom’s letter, word for word. Then 
I collected all the paper I had scribbled on, 
which was on the table, including the sealed 
proposal, threw them into the fireplace, 
lighted them, and watched till they were 
burned to ashes. I next began to pack my 
trunk, for N was no place for me after 
this. It was nearly two o’clock in the 
morning when I had finished, and throwing 
myself on the bed, with most of my clothing 
on, I slept till six. Then I went down and 
found my aunt, for people in N rise 
early, and told her that I had received a 
letter the night before that required my im- 
mediate presence in the city, and I must 
leave by the morning’s stage. I requested 
her to explain the reason of my sudden de- 
parture to the town’s people, took a little 
refreshment, kissed her, and was gone. 

One day, a few weeks after these occur- 
rences, I met Tom in the city. 

‘* Halloo!’? said he; ‘‘ I haven’t seen you 
since you came back from N Did 
you see North? You never answered my 
letter.” 

‘*No; I did not see Mr. North,’’ I replied. 
‘*T left before he came; and, what’s more, I 
didn’t want to see him.”’ 

‘“Why, what’s up?” said he, seeing that 
something had gone wrong, for I had spoken 
hastily, and had betrayed myself. 

So I made him swear eternal secrecy, and 
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told him the story of my summer’s campaign. 
The fellow laughed till I thought he would 
shake himself to pieces. At last I got angry, 
and said it might be a very good joke, but it 
was possible to get too much of agood thing. 
Then he begged my pardon, and said he 
meant no offence. 

‘¢ But to think of your laying yourself out 
as you did, and then ’—— 

He did not finish the sentence, for he went 
off into another explosion of laughter. 

I was a fool to tell Tom. I have read 
somewhere that it is estimated that no one 
can keep a secret which does not involve the 
life or death of anybody, or in which very 
important family or political interests are 
not at stake, more than one year. Tom did 
better than that. He kept my secret as 
much as five years. Then he got married, 
and the next I knew, all the men at the club 
were talking about it. Some said I had made 
a fool of myself by proposing the very night 
before North was going to be married. 
Others declared that old Richards had found 
me one day on what he considered rather 
too intimate terms with his daughter, and 
had sworn at me like a pirate, and ended by 
politely kicking me out at the front door. 
There was still another story, that North had 
come down to N , and hearing my 
name coupled with that of Miss Richards in 
a way not particularly gratifying to him, met 
me in the street one pleasant moonlight 
evening, and then and there gave me a cow- 
hiding. Finally I grew desperate, and de- 
termined to write a full account of that 
summer’s proceedings, so as to prevent all 
future misunderstanding as to the part I 
played in them, and I came down to N. 
to have the scenes fresh in my mind. I 
have forgiven Tom for telling. I think he 
did much better than was to be expected. 
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“SPEECH IS SILVER—SILENCE GOLDEN.” 


BY CHRISTINE STANLY. 


E did not speak ; the night was all too stil), 
The stars too silver-white, our love too deep, 
For the idle words our yearning hearts to fill; 
We could but love, and golden silence keep. 


Faint hungry lips that gathered each last breath, 
And ached with untold thoughts we fain had said, 
Each clung to each, of kisses feared the death, 
And crushed the words which would have made 
them dead. 


Ngew York, 1886. 27 


We did not speak; no need of common speech, 
For love like ours sprang up from hearts to eyes. 


There was one silver star above to teach 


Our souls to trust—to give us patience wise. 


‘We knew and loved that purely perfect light, 


Our star of faith—for through our lives ’twill 
shine— 


And, looking up with eyes serenely bright, 


We could not speak, but read and loved that 
sign. 


MALMAISON AND ITS MEMORIES. 


BY H. MINA GEORGE. 


N the ninth century, during the reign of 
the Carlovingian king, Charles the 
Simple, the Norman Sea-kings, in their pi- 
ratical excursions, often sailed up the Seine, 
and many of their ravages were committed 
at aspot near Reuil, some eight miles west 
of Paris, which, by the way, was not at all 
then the Paris that we know today. The 
memory of these ravages of the pirates is 
preserved in the name malmaison, which is 
simply a malediction—mala mansio—‘ Evil 
spot.”’ We give this little bit of etomologi- 
cal lore for the edification of those who may 
have supposed that the name had reference 
to the chateau itself—bad house. Ugly 
looking enough it is, though, this old pile of 
the sixteenth century, with its high pointed 
pyramidal roofs, its tall chimneys, and its 
general lack of architectural symmetry. The 
whole building has an unseemly appearance 
that is in full accord with its ill-omened 
name. The beauty and grace of one woman 
has, however, invested the place with a 
charm as great as that which pervades Chen- 
onceaux or Versailles. The romance of 
Josephine’s life has thrown a halo, as it 
were, Over ungainly roof and gable, and a 
woman’s light taste and delicate fancy thus 
redeems and transfigures ugliness till it 
seems beauty to the sight. 

It is a delightful ride out from Paris to 
Reuil, especially if you journey on a fair day 
in the summer time, as we did. Thesuburbs 
of Paris are beautiful, and Reuil is pleasantly 
situated amid green groves, while the broad, 
dark Seine flows not far distant. At last we 
catch sight of a chateau, built on the north- 
ern face of a hill, and surrounded with 
woods. We know it at once. It is Malmai- 
son. Near us, on the road, and far across 
the fields, were the bowers planted by the 
hands of Josephine herself, the grounds she 
had cultivated, and the cottages she had 
built. So little has anything changed, that 
we could almost imagine ourselves back to 
the days of the first empire, and ‘ La belle 
Creole ”’ still holding her court there. 

The chateau of Malmaison derives its chief 
fame through its connection with the first 
wife of Napoleon I., but it had been a prized 
and honored residence long before the days 
of Josephine. Built in the days of the 


Valois princes, the chateau was, in the 
seventeenth century, the home of Christo- 
phe Perrot, councillor of Paris, who styled 
himself lord of Malmaison. Afterwards it 
had various proprietors. The celebrated 
Madame Harenc was mistress of Malmaison 
in 1770, who made it a brilliant centre of 
fashionable and intellectual society for many 
years. Later it passed into the possession 
of M. le Couteulx, who, in 1798, sold the 
domain to Josephine for one hundred and 
sixty thousand francs. 

When she became the owner of Malmai- 
son, Josephine was thirty-five years of age, 
and had already been married to Bonaparte 
two years. Her life, even before this, had 
been full of a dramatic interest. Born amid 
tropic scenery, on the West Indian island of 
Martinique, of the lofty French blood of 
Tascher la Pageric, the romance of her life 
began when she was yet a child. Without 
taking much stock in the story of the old 
negress’s prophecy, she seems to have been 
from the first, fated to both greatness and 
misfortune. Her first grief came with her 
first love, when she was prevented from 
wedding the man of her choice, a young 
English gentleman of distinguished merit. 
Married when she was only seventeen to the 
Vicomte de Beauharnais, she was launched 
into French fashionable life, in which she 
became a leading star. Then followed re- 
verses—terrible reverses—which liked to 
have broken her heart. Beauharnais, the 
beau danseur of Queen Marie Antoinette, 
brave and gallant though he was, was light 
and trivial as well, and true to no woman, 
not even his wife. An estrangement en- 
sued. Her angry husband questioned her 
own loyalty as a wife, and took their three 
years old boy from her. He then instituted 
a suit for divorce, which she fought at the 
courts with marked determination, and the 
decision was in her favor. But she had no 
desire to live longer with the vicomte, 
and retired to the island of Martinique with 
her daughter, Hortense, leaving Eugene be- 
hind. Three years afterwards, Beauharnais, 
repenting of his cruelty and injustice, hum- 
bly begged his wife to return and re-unite 
their divided household, an entreaty that the 
tender heart of Josephine had no power to 
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resist. Scarcely had harmony been restored, 
when the French Revolution broke out. 
Tne vicomte fell a victim to the fury of the 
Jacobins, and Josephine herself narrowly 
escaped death; suffering a long and tedious 
imprisonment, from which the death of Ro- 
bespierre alone released her. 

The marriage of Bonaparte and Madame 
de Beauharnais was a fortunate event for 
both. Although only a simple general of 
brigade when he married her, his subse- 
quent successes gave her a position equalled 
by no other woman of her age. ‘‘ The Em- 
press Josephine.’’ That is her title to all 
coming time. It secured brilliant alliances 
for her children; and despite the fact that 
her last days were embittered by the treat- 
ment of Napoleon, the happiest part of her 
life followed her marriage with him. On 
his side we have the testimony of his own 
words on his good fortune :— 

‘““The circumstance of my marriage with 
Madame de Beauharnais,’’ he says, ‘‘ placed 
me on a proper footing with the party neces- 
sary to the plan of fusion,—one of the first 
principles of my administration. Without 
my wife I should never have established any 
natural relations with that class.’’ Still 
another declaration of his gives strength to 
the statement: ‘‘I win only battles—Jose- 
phine wins me all hearts.”’ 

In all her unparalleled advancements, Jo- 
sephine preserved her simple tastes, and her 
love for rustic life. Adored bya people who 
saw in her their yuardian angel, she was 
never more happy than when, retired to 
Malmaison, she could pass her time in this 
new Eden, away from the pomp of her impe- 
rial husband’s court. One of the first uses 
she made of her power, was in embellishing 
her beautiful gardens. Well taught in all 
the branches of natural history, she made of 
Malmaison an immense museum, conse- 
crated specially to that science. She estab- 
lished a botanical garden, a menagerie, and 
a school of agriculture, and it was under her 
eye, and almost under her personal direc- 
tion, that the lovers of nature came to study 
her phenomena. The botanical garden, in- 
cluding the hot-houses, contained all those 
rare plants which art or patience could cause 
to grow in the climate of France. Among 
the plants introduced by Josephine, were 
rare species of the hibiscus, bigonia, phlox, 
myrtle, geranium, mimosa, cactus, and rho- 
dodendrons. A Camellia Japonica owes 
its name to the empress, and she is 
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immortalized in the ‘‘ Souvenir de la Mal- 
maison,’? one of the finest roses in the 
world. 

The menagerie was almost as great an at- 
traction as the conservatory, and was one of 
the most complete in Europe, containing all 
sorts of land animals, aquatic or winged, 
that can live in ouratmosphere. The school 
of agriculture, established upon the plan of 
Rambouillet, was devoted to useful experi- 
ments, having for their object the perfection 
of the first of human arts, and to opening to 
the French people new sources of wealth 
and prosperity. Like the Trianon grounds 
of Marie Antoinette, Malmaison had its 
sheep-folds, which still exist, on the borders 
of the pond, its inevitable Temple of Love, 
and its Swiss chalet. In these different 
establishments the useful was combined with 
the ornamental; and Josephine in the midst 
of her gardens, surrounded by her superb 
Merinos and other animals, appeared to her 
subjects like a beneficent fairy, occupied 
with the sole desire and care of rendering 
them happy. She lavished immense sums 
upon these establishments, and enlarged and 
embellished the park until it became the 
rival of Blenheim and Windsor, and in some 
respects even surpassed them; but the cha- 
teau remained a modest habitation. She fur- 
nished it, however, with a good library, and 
added many fine pictures to the collection. 

Napoleon enjoyed himself at this place, 
which he saw embellished by the care of 
Josephine. Life at Malmaison, during the 
earlier years of the marriage, must have 
been deliciously charming After the es- 
tablishment of the empire, and the removal 
of the court to St. Cloud, Malmaison lost its 
prestige. The emperor was really fond of 
country life, and would willingly have spent 
his time at this charming retreat, had not 
the cares of government prevented. As it 
was, he loved to go there, take Josephine by 
surprise, and play some trick upon her. 
Often he and Josephine would join the chil- 
dren in their games on the lawn. They 
played sometimes the game of ‘‘ prisoners,”’ 
which seems to have nearly resembled the 
well-known ‘‘tag’’ of our boys and girls. 
Napoleon, who was a clumsy runner, one 
time measured his length on the grass, when 
he was caught by Josephine, who was then 
slim and agile. ‘‘ You are my prisoner,”’ 
she cried. Napoleon laughed and tore him- 
self from her clutch. ‘‘Iaprisoner! Never! 
I will never be any one’s prisoner.”’ 
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His natural egotism and activity was 
shown in all his personal habits. He was 
never more than twenty minutes at table, 
eating little and drinking little. He allowed 
himself, however, time enough after his 
soup, to taste of two or three dishes and a 
little fruit. He had to be served without any 
delay, being unwilling to lose a moment of 
time. When he rose from the table, all the 
rest had to dothe same. Napolecn slept but 
little; and at every part of the day as well 
as night, he would slumber an hour or two, 
and then go to work. Frequently, when he 
awoke in the night, he would have Josephine 
get up and take a walk with him in the 
‘little park.’? She never demurred to the 
call. He would bring her back after an 
hour or so, full of laughter and merriment. 
She would then retire and sleep till eight 
o’clock, her usual hour of rising. 

After Napoleon had divorced her, Jose- 
phine made Malmaison her chief abode, and 
almost revived here her ancient court of the 
Tuilleries. She was a most gracious and 
charming hostess, and had the faculty of 
making herself pleasant to all classes of 
people. Napoleon sometimes visited her, 
being received by her at the gate, and after 
an hour or two conducted back again by the 
woman who still loved him above all things 
else. On the first occupation of Paris by 
the Allies, the Emperor Alexander of Rus- 
sia, and the King of Prussia were guests at 
Malmaison. The more intimately the allied 
monarchs became acquainted with their 
hostess, the more they admired her, and the 
arrival of her daughter, Hortense, increased 
the attentions of the illustrious visitors. 
Grace and amiability were hereditary in this 
family. Their conquests were surer, milder, 
and more rapid than the conquests of Na- 
poleon. 

Josephine was probably one of the princi- 
pal causes which prevailed in securing for 
Napoleon such favorable conditions from the 
victorious sovereigns. She pleaded his cause 
with earnestness, but with dignity. “I 
have,”’ she said, ** been his wife; I feel it 
my duty, both from obligation and friend- 
ship, to intercede for him.’?’ When she 
learned that he had set out for the Isle of 
Elba, she exclaimed: ‘* Though Bonaparte 
is abandoned by all who are most dear to 
him, I, at least, will not be of that number. 
{ detest ingratitude, and will never partici- 
pate in this panic of terror. I will go and 
join him again on his island home, and there, 
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surrounded by a few tried friends, we will 
perchance both of us enjoy one more ray of 
happiness.” 

But she was not permitted to attend the 
exiled emperor. 

The visitor at Malmaison finds things little 
changed from what they were in Josephine’s 
day. Napoleon III., had the palace re- 
stored, and under his patronage it became a 
depository of the souvenirs of Josephine and 
the Bonaparte family. In the park are many 
of the trees she planted, and the little Tem- 
ple of Love and the Swiss Chalet still stand 
in almost perfect condition. Many of the 
rooms are yet odorous with musk, which was 
the favorite perfume of the empress. In the 
gallery are several interesting paintings. 
‘¢ Bonaparte at La Malmaison,’ by Isabey, 
is one of the largest. A portrait of Hortense 
de Beauharnais, by herself, is very fine. 
Here also is a portrait of Josephine. She is 
represented dressed in the short-waisted 
robe of the period, her dress being absolute- 
ly girdled under the armpits. Her round 
white neck and shoulders are bare, save for 
the rich, rising collar of lace. Her figure is 
of the ordinary height, and beautifully mold- 
ed. Her eyes are large, deep-blue, and 
shaded by slightly curved eyelashes. The 
color of her abundant hair, between dark 
and light, harmonizes exactly with her com- 
plexion. 

In this room is the harp, whose broken 
strings were once swept by her fair, white 
hands. It tells pathetic tales of the olden 
time. The room which Napoleon used to 
occupy contains the iron bedstead on which 
he died at St. Helena, and a clock that stood 
in his room at Longwood, and which was 
stopped by some hand at the moment of his 
death. Here are also several snuff-boxes 
used by the hero, a faded military uniform, 
and a rusty sword that may have glistened at 
Jena, Marengo or Waterloo. 

The room that will interest you most of 
all, is Josephine’s bed-chamber. It is the 
gem of Malmaison. In her day it was fitted 
up with luxurious taste, the walls hung with 
blue velvet, and the ceiling painted to repre- 
sent a brilliant summer sky. Seventy years 
have tarnished the gold, and faded the vel- 
vet. The furniture is still covered with the 
embroidery worked by the empress’s own 
hands. On one side stands the stately 
couch, canopied with silken curtains bor- 
dered with gold fringe. On this bed Jose- 
phine died, May 29th, 1814, in the arms of 
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her daughter Hortense. ‘‘ France! Elba! 
Napoleon! ’’ were the last words she uttered. 

She was buried in the church at Reuil, 
and the body of Josephine now reposes 
under a magnificent tomb of .white marble, 
erected by her children. She is represented 
in her imperial robes, kneeling, and appar- 
ently praying for the welfare of France. 
‘‘ Eugene and Hortense to Josephine,’’ is the 
only inscription. This beautiful monument 
stands in a side chapel, and is the work of 
the eminent sculptor, M. Carletier. Says 
the Count de la Garde: ‘‘I cannot tell 
whether criticism has ever discovered any 
fault; I have wept too often over that statue 
not to believe it perfect.” 

We go out from the depressing atmosphere 
of the deserted halls into the free sunlight 
once more, and stand on the esplanade be- 
hind the chateau. Here, too, are traces of 
the noble woman who appeals to our hearts 
at every step. What a woman she was! It 


is easy enough to guess which was the 
woman Napoleon took to his heart. It was 
the whole-souled, loving Josephine, and not 
the vain, treacherous ‘‘ Austrian.’’ It was 
her name, not Maria Louisa’s, that he whis- 
pered so fondly on his dying bed at St. 
Helena. Josephine’s revenge would have 
been complete could she have foreseen the 
course of events, for even a few vears. It 
is she, and not the Hapsburg princess, who 
will be forever known as the wife of Napo- 
leon. Ousted remorselessly from a throne 
at the call of a selfish ambition, it was her 
children, after all, who became princes and 
kings, and not her rivals. The present 
thrones of Portugal, Sweden and Brazil are 
occupied by descendants of the Creole 
postcript-monarchs, who have not a drop of 
Bonaparte blood in their veins, but are 
Beauharnais and Tascher la Pagerie half 
over. We think of this as we leave Malmai- 
son, and we are reconciled. 
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BY SARAH P. BRIGHAM. 


SQUIRE HUNTINGTON had just fin- 
ished a letter. 

‘“‘ Judge Walker is going to Ashburton 
next week, and I have written to ask him to 
stop here on his way,’ said he to his wife, 
as he dipped his pen into the ink, and 
dashed it over anenvelope. ‘‘Philip,’’ turn- 
ing to his son, ‘‘I want you to carry this 
letter to the post-office.”’ 

Philip placed it carefully in his pocket, 
and started, whistling merrily, down the 
street. As he turned a corner, he met old 
Nancy Hall, a former servant in the family. 
She was pale and infirm, and, following a 
generous impulse, Philip pulled out his 
handkerchief, and thrust his hand through 
a variety of trifles to the bottom of his 
pocket, to get a loose quarter of a dollar, 
which he dropped into Nancy’s haad. 

Just then, his attention was attracted toa 
chariot of musicians passing by, which ac- 
companied a troupe of minstrel performers 
in the place, and he did not notice, as he 
returned the handkerchief to his pocket, that 
his father’s letter, which was half hidden 


within its folds, had fallen on the ground. 

When he reached the post-office, he dis- 
covered his loss, quickly retraced his steps, 
and began a diligent hunt for the letter; but 
it could not be found. 

‘What are you looking for, Phil?” called 
Norman Rice, a schoolmate, who stood in 
the doorway of a large, handsome house. 

“T’ve dropped a letter somewhere, that 
father gave me to put in the office. I can’t 
find it, and I hate awfully to have to go 
home and tell him I’ve lost it,’’ answered 
Philip, sorrowfully. 

*¢ Do you know what was in it?’ inquired 
Norman. 

‘‘Yes. Father wrote to Judge Walker, 
and asked him to stop at our house on his 
way to Ashburton.”’ 

‘‘Then don’t say a word to your father 
about it. Come in here and write another 
letter, and sign your father’sname. No one 
will ever know the difference, and ‘twill 
bring the judge all the same.” 

Philip hesitated. He well knew Norman 
was a wrong counselor; but Esquire Hun- 
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tington, though a kind and indulgent hus- 
band and father, was often the victim of an 
ungovernable temper, and his son really 
dreaded an avowal of the truth. 

‘Well, Norman,’’ said Philip, at last, ‘‘I 
guess, on the whole, I’ll follow your advice. 
I do not see as it can do any harm.” 

He went into the house, took the offered 
pen, ink and paper, and began to write. 
Judge Walker was an old friend of his 
father’s, and a short time before they had 
been associate lawyers on an important case, 
and Philip naturally concluded that his 
father wished to see him on business. Ina 
few minutes the following was produced :— 


“JUDGE WALKER—Dear sir: I have been 
informed that you are going to Ashburton 
next week. I wish to talk with you on im- 
portant business, and hope you can arrange 
your affairs so as to stop at my house on 
your way and see me. 

Truly yours, 
H. HUNTINGTON. 
Per A. L.” 


Asa Lyford was a young man in Mr. 
Huntington’s employ, and Philip had often 
seen him write letters for his father and 
sign them this way. Fifteen minutes later, 
Philip deposited his letter in the post-office, 
and then went home. 

‘Did you get my letter in the office before 
the mail went ?.”? inquired Mr. Huntington, 
as Philip entered the parlor. 

‘‘T was in time for the mail. Judge 
Walker’s letter has gone,’’ replied Philip, 
evasively, with averted eyes. 

A strong feeling of uneasiness at what he 
had done began to creep into Philip’s heart. 
He was an open, honest boy, and upon re- 
flection, he really regretted that he had not 
at once courageously returned, and con- 
fessed to his father that he had lost the 
letter, iastead of substituting one of his 
own. But this false step could not be re- 
traced. 

A week passed, and one bright morning 
Judge Walker drove up to Mr. Huntington’s 
house and stopped. The friends met warm- 
ly, and conversed rapidly. 

‘*T must go in just twenty minutes,”’ said 
the judge, looking at his watch. ‘' What’s 
the important busines; you mentioned in 
your letter?” 

‘* Business!’ repeated Mr. Huntington, 
in surprise. ‘‘I didn’t write a word about 
business. I only invited you to stop on 


your way to Ashburton, and make a visit, 
and get a little rest and recreation.”’ 

Judge Walker drew several letters from 
his pocket, and selecting one, handed it to 
his friend, saying :— 

‘“‘This is the only letter I have received. 
You will see, mention is made of impor- 
tant business.”’ 

Mr. Huntington instantly recognized his 
son’s well-known writing. 

‘‘There’s been some mistake,’’ he hoarse- 
ly articulated, with difficulty restraining his 
astonishment and anger. 

As soon as the judge had gone, he strode 
into the library where his son sat reading. 
Philip looked up and beheld a storm-cloud 
upon his face which made him quake to be- 
hold. 

‘“Did you ever see this letter before?” 
asked his father, placing it on the table in 
front of him. 

Philip turned very red, and then his cheeks 
blanched. 

‘¢ Youare the author of this letter ?’? cried 
Mr. Huntington, fiercely. 

‘“You see—father,”’ stammered Philip, 
‘I’m very sorry—but—but—I lost your let- 
ter—and—and thought if I wrote one in its 
stead "twould do as well. Judge Walker 
would come here all the same.”’ 

‘¢'You’ve played a fine game. 
young to forge letters.”’ 

‘‘I’ve seen Asa Lyford write letters for 
you in that way, and I did not think ’twould 
do any harm.” 

‘¢T’ll teach you not to lose my letters here- 
after, and hide it from me. This is the last 
letter you’ll ever want to forge, you young 
rascal! ” 

Mr. Huntington then seized the terrified 
boy, and pulled him after him by the collar 
to the shed, took a whip and gave him blow 
after blow. Then Philip was left alone. 

In a few moments he slowly made his way 
to his room. The punishment had been 
dreadful, but the pain in his heart was far 
greater. Three times that year he had been 
the victim of his father’s ungovernable tem- 
per, for very trivial offences, and he grew 
hard and bitter within. 

An hour passed. A stern resolve bad 
ripened in Philip’s soul; he took a pen and 
deliberately wrote as follows:— 


You are 


‘¢KRSQUIRE HUNTINGTON :—Youare a cru- 
el, unnatural father. Choose another su'ject 
for your wrath. You will never get a chance 
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to beat me again. I will no longer submit 
to your rule. The great world is before me, 
and I am sure will be kinder than you. In 
one hour I shall be free from you forever. 


Pane" 


‘* That’s my declaration of independence,” 
thought Philip, triumphantly, as he pinned 
the paper on which it was written to the 
curtain, in a conspicuous place. He then 
packed his best suit of clothes in a small 
valise, and counted out his money. It 
amounted to quite a sum. He had nearly 
four dollars in change, and two twenty 
dollar gold pieces. The gold had been given 
him the day before by his wealthy Uncle 
Philip, for whom he was named, to be placed 
in a bank to accumulate for future use. 

‘‘ That’s enough to give mea little start in 
the world,’’ thought Philip, putting it care- 
fully into his pocket-book, ‘‘ and may be the 
corner-stone of a fortune.”’ 

He took his valise, slipped secretly down 
the stairs, gained unobserved a back’street; 
and hurried to the railroad station. Five 
minutes more, and he was seated in the 
cars, riding rapidly away from home and 
parents. 

Foolish boy! He forgot the years of 
tender parental devotion he had received. 
He forgot his father’s fond indulgence,— 
the liberal allowance of ‘spending-money, 
so freely given His pony, gun, watch and 
books had come from him, and not a day 
passed that he was not a recipient of his 
bounty. His dear, invalid mother, and the 
pain this false step would cause her, too, 
was lost sight of. Nothing was remembered 
save his father’s severity when stimulated 
by heated feelings. 

On the cars went, leaving towns and vil- 
lages behind. In three hours Philip left 
the train and took another, which ran over a 
branch railroad leading to Herberton. It 
was his plan to try and secure a position in 
a store, and to take the name of Frederic 
Hodges. With a new name, in an unknown 
place, he hoped to work his way to success 
and fortune. 

As he was reflecting upon his future 
course, {wo men occupying a seat in front of 
him were talking. 

‘*Mr. Meredith has met with quite a 
loss,’’ said one. 

‘* 'Yes,’”’ was the reply. ‘‘The silver taken 
from his house was estimated at three thou- 
sand dollars.’’ 
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‘“‘How did the burglars get in? They 
keep heavily bolted and locked.” 

‘¢ A panel was sawed out of the side-door. 
The space was just large enough for a boy 
to enter, and as a man was seen talking to 
a boy at nightfall before the house, it is sup- 
posed he climbed in and unlocked the door 
for the men.”’ 

Philip listened to this conversation with 
interest, and a moment after the first speak- 
er turned around, and his eye fell on him. 
It was a long, searching look he received, 
and when he saw the man take a newspaper 
from his pocket and read a paragraph, and 
then look at him again, he grew a little 
nervous. He feared he had been recog- 
nized, and suspected of secretly leaving his 
home. 

Soon the man canie and sat by him. Said 
he, in an apparently careless tone :— 

‘(Fine day, this. Traveled far? ” 

‘¢ J’ve had rather a long journey.” 

‘Let me see; your name ig—is—is——. I 
forget. \Names always go from me. What 
isit?”? \c, | 

‘‘T am—KExred—Frederic Hodges,”’ replied 
Philip in a stammering tone. 

‘¢My name is Rawson. Perhaps you may 
remember me. I think we’ve met before.”’ 

Philip assured him he did not recognize 
him, and silence ensued, in which Mr. Raw- 
son seemed absorbed in thought. 

In a short time the cars were forced to 
make a long stop at a way-station, to wait 
for the express train. The wheels had 
hardly ceased moving, when Mr. Rawson 
hurriedly left the car. In five minutes he 
returned, accompanied by a man with an 
official air, who walked up to Philip and 
said, firmly :— 

“YT arrest you, Frederic Hodges. 
with me.”’ 

‘¢ Who are you? What do you want of 
me ?”’’ asked Philip, with a wild, frightened 
face. 

‘¢T reckon you’ve heard of Sheriff Clover, 
and know why I’m after you. Come along, 
boy.” 

‘*T won’t!’’ exclaimed Philip, angrily, 
‘¢ till you tell me for what I am arrested.”’ 

The sheriff seized him by the collar. Phil- 
ip stoutly resisted, and held on to the top of 
the seat with both hands. He was soon 
overpowered, and dfagged out on the plat- 
form, where the conductor and a number of 
people stood. 

‘¢Q Mr. Conductor!’ cried Philip, im- 
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ploringly. ‘‘ This man is carrying me off. 
Do stop him. Stop him!” 

The sheriff pulled the distressed boy into 
a little room occupied by the station-master, 
followed by Mr. Rawson and the conductor. 

‘*O Mr. Conductor!’ again Philip pite- 
ously entreated; ‘‘do help me. This man 
has arrested me, and I don’t know what 
for.”’ 

‘A likely story,’’ put in Mr. Rawson, with 
a grim smile. ‘‘Where were you night before 
last?” 

‘*In my father’s house, in Jefferson.” 

‘‘What has the boy done ?”’ curiously in- 
quired the conductor. 

‘*'You’ve heard of the Meredith robbery ? 
Well, read this.””> And Mr. Rawson put a 
newspaper into his hand. 

It contained a reward for the apprehen- 
sion of the burglars, and one paragraph was 
as follows:— 

‘* A black-haired, black-whiskered man, 
about forty, was seen by a neighbor of Mr. 
Meredith, in close conversation with a 
light-haired boy, in gray clothes, at sun- 
down. The boy had a red scar on his chin, 
and is supposed to be an accomplice of the 
burglars.”’ 

Philip glanced over the conductor’s shoul- 
der and read this at the same time. He 
turned very pale, and gasped for breath. 
The sheriff searched his clothes, and opened 
his pocket-bock. 

‘““Where did you get these two twenty 
dollar gold pieces? Ah! the thieves paid 
you well for squeezing in through the panel 
and unlocking the door.”’ 

‘That money was given me by an uncle, 
for whom I was named, to put in a bank,”’ 
answered Philip, promptly. 

‘“Who is your uncle? Where does he 
live?” 

‘‘ His name is Philip Huntington, and he 
is a merchant in Hockerstown.”? 

‘You told Mr. Rawson your name was 
Frederic Hodges. Have you two names ?”’ 

Philip burst into tears. His own mouth 
had condemned him. He was, indeed, in a 
hot-bed of difficulties, with no power to ex- 
tricate himself. The sheriff conducted him 
to the county jail, in Ashburton, two miles 
distant, and here Philip passed a terrible 
night of anguish. Most bitterly did he be- 
wail his false step in leaving his parents and 
home. Never in his life had despair and 
darkness settled so heavily over him as now. 

The next day he was brought before Judge 
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Ellis. to be tried on the charge of being an 
accomplice of burglars. 

A neighbor of Mr. Meredith stated he saw 
aman talking late on the afternoon of the 
robbery to a bov strongly resembling Philip, 
before Mr. Meredith’s house. The boy was 
light-haired, and had a red scar on his chin. 

Mr. Rawson said his attention was drawn 
towards Philip at first, because of the scar. 
Then he read a description of the young 
accomplice in the paper, and seeing he 
answered the bill, took a seat by him, and 
from his troubled tone and evasive answers, 
began to suspect him, and had him arrested. 

The evidence was strongly against Philip. 
His acknowledgment of two names, and 
the gold in his pocket-book were strangely 
suspicious. 

Then came Philip’s chance for selfde- 
fence. The dire emergency served to stimu- 
late his tongue and wits. He saw his only 
hope lay in a prompt, true statement, and 
without the least concealment, he told his 
story with touching power. Philip stated 
he was the only son of Esquire Henry Hun- 
tington. The red scar came from being hit 
with a bat-stick two months before, when 
playing ball. He had-lost his father’s letter 
to Judge Walker, and to save himself from 
his father’s displeasure, had wrongly substi- 
tuted one of his own. The severe punish- 
ment he had received upon being found out, 
had caused him, in an hour of violent anger, 
to run away from home under the assumed 
name of Frederic Hodges, and he deeply re- 
gretted his false course. 

‘¢‘ Judge Walker has just driven up to the 
Pequod House. He can tell if this boy’s 
story is true,’’ said a kindly-faced man by 
the door. 

‘‘ Oh, ask him to come here and help me,” 
cried Philip, quickly. 

In five minutes Judge Walker appeared. 
He said he was well acquainted with the 
Huntington family, and knew Philip to be 
an excellent boy. He had received the let- 
ter, and fully believed Philip’s entire state- 
ment. 

Philip was at once acquitted, and went to 
the hotel with Judge Walker. 

“What are you going todo?” kindly in- 
quired the judge. 

‘‘Going home! ’’? was the prompt reply. 
‘I’ve had enough of independence. I’m 
willing, now, to submit to father’s av- 
thority.” 


While these events were transpiring, 
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great had been the sorrow and anxiety in 
Philip’s home, in consequence of his disap- 
pearance. He was not missed until the tea 
hour arrived, and then he did not come. 
The evening passed, and still no Philip 
appeared, and his mother went to his room 
and found the paper pinned on the curtain. 
Mr. Huntington wept as he read it, and 
many times during the night paced the room 
in agony of mind. He remembered the 
dreadful punishments administered to his 
- son before, when under the influence of un- 
governed passion, and he did not wonder at 
his reluctance to confess that he had lost the 
letter. Unhappy father! He had driven 
his good, affectionate son from the parental 
roof, and made him a wanderer over the 
land. 
Early in the morning the bell rang, and a 
telegram was given him. It was as fol- 
lows :— 
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‘Your son is in Ashburton with me. | 

Will go home in next train. 
A. WALKER.”’ 

Half an hour before the train was due, 
Mr. Huntington was at the depot .awaiting 
its arrival. When Philip stepped from the 
cars, he found himself clasped to his father’s 
heart in a long, loving embrace. His moth- 
er wept tears of joy at beholding him, 
and then came mutual acknowledgment of 
error between father and son. Their recon- 
ciliation was perfect, and nothing ever oc- 
curred to mar the harmony of their relations. 

My young reader, will you not profit by 
the sharp lesson taught Philip? Your 
parents are your truest, best friends. If 
seeming injustice once in a while harrows 
your heart, remember, too, the unselfish de- 
votion, the tender care which has encircled 
you, and suffer wrong, which is far better 
than to do wrong. 


THE CLOVEN FOOT. ms 


BY KATHERINE LEE BATES. 


‘‘They had not sailed a league, a league, 
A league, but barely three, 
Until she espied his cloven foot, 
And she wept right bitterly.’’ 
—Old English Ballad. 


AL, Lyddy Lampson, an’ supposin’ I 

hev ben to the funeral! Is that any 
reason, I’d like to know, why I should up 
an’ tell the hull neighborhood or you—it 
amounts to pretty nigh the same thing —how 
many handkerchiefs the widerer wept full 0’ 
salt tears, an’ which elber he rested on the 
coffin-lid, an’ whether he stood on his right 
fut or his left when he took his last peek 
down into the dark an’ dismal grave? If 
there’s one thing on this rollin’ sphere that 
I detest more’n another, it’s seein’ a couple 
0’ old maids, like you an’ me, settin’ down 
in the open doorway o’ bereavement, an’ 
gloatin’ over all the melancholic details. 
There’s a sartain decency about silence, to 
my thinkin’, in the presence o’ bitter sorrer, 


an’ if I ain’t no great shakes in the way o’ 


larnin’ an’ perlite accomplishments, I allays 
did hev, Liddy Lampson, a talent for holdin’ 
my tongue, an’ it haint ben kept wrapt up 


in nary napkin, neither. So you ain’t got 
no call to come scratchin’ round here, like a 
hungry old hen, arter sech pickin’s 0’ wormy 
gossip. 

‘* Oh, la! don’t be goin’ off now in a huff,. 
Miss Lampson. Keep your settin’, dew. 
We've knowed each other tew long to git our 
backs up at a little plain speakin’. It was 
neighborly o’ you to drop in, Lyddy, an” 
fetch me that mince turnover for supper, I 
don’t deny, an’ I allays did say that you had 
never seen your beat in Gingerville for pie- 
crust. As for poor Amy, I hain’t the least 
objection this side o’ Jerusalem, to talkin’ 
over her deeds done in the buddy with an 
old friend o’ the family like you, so far as is 
discreet an’ delikit; but, dear sakes! I never 
was sech a hand for reportin’ funerals as 
Mis’ Abram Gleeks, who, I dew declare to. 
goodness, takes as much comfort in ’em as 
if they was so many circuses, with the 
mourners for kangaroos. 

‘*Did she look nat’ral? Wal, I don’t 
know jest what you mean by nat’ral, Lyddy 
Lampson. The dead look like the dead, 
that’s the long an’ short of it,,an’ nothin’,. 
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dew all you will in the way o’ tuberoses an’ 
lilies o’ the valley, can make death seem 
lovely an’ nat’ral to us as are still alive an’ 
friskin’. She looked enough like a tidy little 
gal that used to come runnin’ in at my back 
door, some twenty years agone, teasin’ for 
cookies, to make the tears wet my old specs, 
an’ I calkerlate she looked enough like the 
last tired, worrited saint gone up to glory, to 
keep the angel Gabriel from makin’ a mis- 
take on resurrecshun mornin’. 

‘¢’You had hearn tell that her married life 
weren’t none tew happy? Wal, then, Lyddy 
Lampson, with all dootiful respect for my 
own pa an’ yourn, an’ for John Bunyan an’ 
the Pilgrim Fathers an’ Abraham Lincoln, 
an’ likeways the Apostles, it’s my settled 
judgment that every male man born into 
this here mortal world shows, sooner or 
later, at hum or abroad, but far more com- 
monly at hum, the cloven fut; an’ atween 
you an’ me an’ the broomstick, Abel Hanks 
weren’t no reception to the gineral rule. 

‘‘ Now there was my sister Emily—she 
that married Reuben Henderson. We all 
guessed that was a ketch for Em, sure 
enough, for Reuben had jest had a call to a 
large an’ flourishing parish, an’ was sech a 
pleasant spoken an’ pious-appearin’ young 
man as I never seed his like. They had a 
fine, city house, an’ three cute little darters, 
all in good time, an’ Reuben he got sech a 
fame as a preacher that they clapt a Doctor 
on to his name an’ sent him rampagin’ off to 
the Holy Land with his pockets full o’ 
money, to kind o’ take a squint at things an’ 
pick out some likely cedgr o’ Lebanon for 
the new church pulpit. But long afore this 
Emily had seen his cloven foot stickin’ out 
right under the study table, an’ it made her 
more trouble than all the pesky ministers in 
creation be worth. The man was that for- 
getful, Lyddy Lampson, as you never would 
believe. He forgot to come to his own wed- 
din’ till we sent the sexton arter him; he 
forgot to eat his meals an’ forgot to mail his 
letters, an’ forgot to whip his children, an’ 
forgot to pay his bills, until poor Emily 
fussed an’ fretted herself into her grave, an’ 
then he forgot her in less ’n a year, and 
married little Sue Jenkins that was. 

‘¢ Do you bear in mind, Lyddy, speakin’ o’ 
Sue, that other Jenkins gal, Cynthy Eliza ? 
Wal, she tew was a case in p’int. She mar- 


ried a man in the grave-stun business, dreffle — 


absorbed in his professhun, but seemin’ to 
be the most lovin’ husband as ever was, 


allays puttin’ on her shawl after Tuesday 
night meetin’, mostly wrong side out, to be 
sure, but so extry tender and devoted that 
he might well hev ben called, for all outward 
seemin’, a moral to his sect. 1, myself, in 
the days when I wrote po’try for the Ginger- 
ville Gazette, ofting an’ ofting spoke o’ that 
couple as baskin’ in the rays of a perpetooal 
honeymoon. But when he took to invitin’ 
her to walk in the grave-yard every Sunday 
evenin’ it began to wear upon her sperrits, 
an’ when he fell into the habit o’ writin’ in- 
scriptions for her tombstun, she fairly sick- 
ened an’ died. She never did hev ro back- 
bone. 

‘¢ Yes, yes, Lyddy, you’re younger than I 
be—though, dear knows, you ain’t no spring 
chicking—an’ you mark my words: every 
mother’s son of ’em has his cloven foot 
stowed away in one o’ his boots or t’other, 
be they as shiny as that air-tight stove in the 
corner, an’ you jest bear itin mind. With 
some it’s drink, an’ with some it’s grumblin’; 
with some it’s sleepin’ late in the mornin’, 
an’ with some it’s sneerin’ at Sunday school 
afore the children. Most of ’em have con- 
sciences smaller ’n their pocket-books, an’ 
there ain’t one in a dozen whose heart is a 
sarcumstance to his stummick. 

‘¢There was Job Phillips, as good a man 
as ever wore suspenders, with great, square 
shoulders, an’ a face as honest an’ stiddy as 
the old town clock, atop of ’em. If I’d ben 
one o’ the twinin’ sort, Lyddy, I'd hev 
twined about Job and no mistake; but I 
never had no twine to me, no more ’n an old 
fashioned warmin’-pan. So Job took up 
arter a time with Lucindy Bacon, but, cross- 
eyed though she was, she saw his cloven fut 
the very day them tew was made one. 

‘‘ With Job it was punctooality. He was 
so scart about bein’ late to the weddin’ that 
he was on hand, all rigged out in his best, 
roostin’ on the old meetin’ house fence full 
three hours afore the sexton come to ring 
the bell. An’ what with allays bein’ at 
temperance lecters afore the doors was 
opened, an’ waitin’ in railway stations with 
the baby cryin’ an’ ketchin’ ali manner o° 
measies an’ small-poxes; an’ what with 
standin’ about on dirty wharves, with Tim 
an’ Teddy slippin’ off into the water an’ 
bein’ all but drownded, he led poor Lucindy 
a dreffle oncomfortable life, until, afore they 
had been married six years, Job he began 
to fidget for fear he wouldn’t be on hand for 
the Day o’ Judgment, an’ he up an’ died 0’ 
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the gallopin’ consumption, leavin’ her, poor 
thing, to come taggin’ on a little ways ahind 
him, as she allays did, into the valley o’ the 
shadder, with the baby in her arms an’ them 
tew boys pullin’ at herskirts. That was the 
scarlet fever winter, you know, Lyddy, 
when there was mournin’ in nigh every 
house in Gingerville; but I allays said it was 
a good thing for Lucindy. She seta sight 
by Job, spite o’ his cloven fut, an’—wal, 
wal! She might hey done wuss. He was a 
- kindly meanin’ man. 

‘“* But, la sakes! I thought we were talk- 
in’ about Amy. You have a wanderin’, un- 
hitched sort o’ mind, Lyddy Lampson, that 
makes it consider’ble tryin’ to carry on a 
lucid convarsashun with you. I know you 
never had my advantages o’ schoolin’; still 
you might hev eddicated yourself a little 
grain. But ’taint never tew late to mend. 
Supposin’ you make a p’int o’ sayin’ over 
the heads o’ the mornin’ sarmon, Sunday 
arternoons, to your Uncle Levy, who’ll die 
in his sins if you let him set all Sabbath 
long on your back piazzy, smokin’ an swear- 
in’ an’ singin’ them sailor songs of hisn, 
which are fur from bein’ Scripter, to say the 
least. Sho, now, Lyddy! Don’t go to tyin’ 
your bunnet strings yet awhile. What a 
fine quality o’ ribbing that is, to be sure! 
An’ only thirteen cents a yard! Who would 
hevthought it? The ethics o’ that pecooliar 
yaller shade would suit the monkeyish idees 
of Oscar Wilde hisself. ButI allays did say, 
Lyddy, that your taste in bunnet strings 
couldn’t be beat in Gingerville. 

‘*But dear, dear, dear! To think as how 
it was our little Amy, who used to be so shy 
an’ sweet an’ smilin’, that was layin’ all 
worn an’ weary, with the silence an’ the pa- 
tience stamped into her young face in sech 
deep lines as would hev broke her mother’s 
heart to see—our little Amy layin’ in that 
flower-kivered coffin this sunny arternoon, 
with Abel Hanks settin’ by her, holdin’ her 
tew boys in his arms, an’ droppin’ the big 
tears, fast an’ thick, down on their curly, 
innercent heads! He never was a heartless 
man, Abel wasn’t, only his heart was no 
more built o’ the same delikit stuff as Amy’s 
than that lumberin’ cider-mug is made o’ 
sech fine chiny as this here painted flower- 
vase. Jest a little rudeness from Abel, jest 
a daily keerlessness an’ easy-goin’ neglect, 
jest jokin’ where she needed comfortin’, an’ 
winks when she was perishin’ for kisses— 
them was enough to crush that poor child’s 
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tender heart an’ let the sperrit loose from 
the dunjin, which he might hev made a 
palace o’ delights. But not even Amy’s 
death, though it has given him a toler’ble 
hard thump, will so much as crack the tough 
old orgin o’ that masc’line critter. He'll be 
fetchin’ hum another afore the daisies hev 
blossomed more’n once on her forgotten 
grave. What dew men know about keepin’ 
faith with angels? Can you tell me that, 
Lyddy Lampson? They are all much of a 
muchness, to my thinkin’, o’ the airth, 
airthy—allays exceptin’ the cloven fut. 

‘* With Abel it was his jocerler disposishun. 
Now mark my words, Lyddy Lampson, but- 
ter an’ ‘lasses on buckwheat cakes ain’t no 
breakfast to be sneezed at of a snowy morn- 
in’, but a stiddy diet o’ lasses lies sickly on 
thestummick. An’ likeways fun an’ foolin’, 
which are all well enough an’ seemly under 
the proper sarcumstances, as soon as they 
begin to turn all this sin-struck, sorrerin’ 
world into jest one everlastin’ joke, give a 
buddy the moral nausea, so to speak, an’ up- 
set the spiritooal digestion. 

‘‘T shall never forgit the fust time I ever 
see Abel Hanks. I had hearn tell o’ him all 
winter long—the new master o’ the deestrict 
school, who was the idle o’ the scholars an’ 
the pet o’ the hull town. The boys they 
liked him for the story that he had been ex- 
pelled from collidge, an’ for his foot-ball 
playin’, an’ the tricks he could do sech as 
would make you open your eyes, Lyddy 
Lampson; swallerin’ burnin’ matches with- 
out so much as winkin’, an’ drawin’ out 0’ 
his mouth agin hull yards o’ pink ribbing; to 
say nothin’ o’ shuttin’ up a live guinea-pig 
in a bottle with a neck no larger ’n the little 
critter’s tail. But the gals they liked him 
for his good looks—for he was a slim, spruce, 
dark-complected young feller—an’ for his 
dandy airs an’ graces, an’ his way o’ tellin’ 
funny stories, an’ makin’ jokes till they jest 
had to hold their sides for laughin’. He was 
the talk o’ the hull village all that winter, 
but I never set eyes on him until the middle 
of July. 

‘““That was the season, you remember, 
Lyddy, that pa was laid up with his last 
spell o’ roomatiz, an’ I, calkerlatin’ he 
wouldn’t be long with us, staid to hum from 
all the sewin’-circles an’ singin’-schools, try- 
in’, like a dootiful darter, to smooth the path 
for his departin’ steps. Amy, she used to 
run in occasional, an’ I was allays glad to 
see the child, for her mother had ben my 
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playmate when we were little gals together, 
an’ my seat-mate at school, an’ I stood up 
with her, when she married Josh Foster, in 
a new white muslin, bought o’ purpose, carry- 
in’ a posy in my hand an’ laughin’ an chat- 
terin’, as I nibbled away at my slice o’ wed- 
din’ cake like all possessed, though I thought 
every lump o’ citring would hev choked me, 
for I had a poor enough notion o’ the hull 
consarn. 

‘‘Not that Josh had more claws in his 
cloven fut than the rest on’em. He wasa 
spindlin’, sentimental kind o’ chap, given to 
writing long-winded romances, which no- 
buddy would print; an’ disappointment arter 
disappointment continooally preyin’ upon 
his victuals, finally wore his life away. His 
wife she follered him afore Amy was a dozen 
yearold,an’ with her dyin’ breath she begged 
me to love an’ keer for her orphing child. I 
had ought to hev done differunt, I see it 
now, but when Amy’s Uncle Foster took 
her hum to his big house on the hill, scornin’ 
the idee of any kin of hisn residin’ under my 
humble ruff, an’ esteemin’, in his stiff- 
necked folly and pride, motherly tenderness 
o’ less valley than Hamburg edgin,’ an’ a 
pious trainin’ o’ no account beside a pony 
kerridge, my Ebenezer riz, an’ I sez to my- 
self, sez I:— 

‘¢¢Tf you’re nota big-bug, Hannah Hop- 
kins, I calkerlate you can be a lady-bug, 
leastways; an’ keep from intrudin’ on them 
as don’t make you welcome.’ 

‘¢It was all wrong an’ ugly in me, Lyddy. 
I didn’t dew my dooty by that dear child, 
an’ I shall hev to hide my face afore her 
mother’s eye in the Day o’ Jedgement; but 
stuck-up folks allays did rile me jest so. 
Ain’t we all made o’ the same nat’ral dirt, 
an’ what’s the odds if one shows a bit more 
dusty nor another on the outside layer? 
But that was the way I felt, an’ I never 
went to Gideon Foster’s house once, not 
once, Lyddy Lampson, all the six year Amy 
was livin’ under his ruff. For the child had 
only jest entered on her eighteenth summer 
—the Lord forgive me!—when she ran away 
with Abel Hanks. 

‘¢ But though I had never ben to see Amy 
all this time, she used to drop in at my back 
door, off an’ on, for the sake o’ old times, 
never forgittin’—oh, she had the most 
grateful an’ tender little heart that was ever 
given into a man’s clumsy keepin’—never 
once forgittin’ how much store her dead 
mother had set by me. She was in the fust 
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class in the deestrict school that winter, an’ 
chattered away in the beginnin’ as innercent 
as any bird about the new master, an’ how 
easy he let her off her lessings, an’ what 
beautiful black eyelashes he had, an’ how 
much he played with his shiny watch-chain. 
I had my fears even then, as I looked at her 
pretty rose cheeks an’ vi’let eyes, an’ saw 
how smooth an’ soft the flaxen hair, like 
her mother’s afore her, was brushed back 
from her white forehead; but pa grew wuss 
about Christmas, an’ died at quarter past 
nine o’clock in the mornin’, on the twenty- 
seventh day o’ March—the same day you 
bought your black silk, Lyddy, which might 
hey ben an extrav’gance or might not, ac- 
cordin’ to how much comfort, remembenn’ 
that the American Board is in debt, you hev 
took in it these ten year since. I was 20 
tuckered out with watchin’ an’ frettin’, that 
I went over to Doodletown—you recerlect 
the sarcumstances, maybe—to stop with 
Cousin Eunice a spell, calkerlatin’ on my 
way hum, to take in the Methodist camp- 
meetin’ on Roarin’ Island. 

‘“‘T was thinkin’ about Amy, that bakin’ 
hot day in July, as I was ridin’ down to the 
wharf in the Doodletown stage, an’ wonder- 
in’ why she hadn’t wrote me nary letter. I 
had ben in a serial frame o’ mind ever sence 
pa’s death, an’ it comes back to me now how 
I was feelin’ that I was a wicked sinner to 
neglect my dooty to poor Jane’s only darter, 
which she had begged me with her dyin’ 
breath to love an’ keer for, all on account o’ 
the high-steppin’ antics o’ her Uncle Fos- 
ter. An’ the more shame to me, knowin’ as 
I did that he was no sort o’ man to bring up 
a bashful gal like Amy—a surly, silent, 
frost-bitten buddy, who kept her in his house 
as he kept his family silver—something to 
show off to visiters an’ be proud of, becuz it 
was choice an’ envied an’ stamped with his 
own name. But when the visiters had 
gone, the silver an’ the child were both left 
to the keer o’ the sarvants, an’ I dew sol- 
emnly declare to you, Lyddy Lampson, that 
I don’t believe to this day Gideon Foster 
knew which o’ them family treasures was 
wrapt up in pink paper an’ set away in the 
cupboard, an’ which put gn a straw hat with 
blue ribbings an’ danced away under the 
blushin’ apple-blossoms, to meet Abel Hanks 
in the lane. 

‘For while I was so busy nussin’ pa, an’ 
while 1 was away at Doodletown, the mis- 
chief was all done. 








THE CLOVEN FOOT. 


‘Eh? What did you say, Lyddy Lamp- 
son? You thought I was goin’ to tell you o’ 
the fust time I eversee Abel Hanks? Wal, 
marcy sakes alive, ain’t that the very thing 
I am tellin’ you? If you are growin’ deef, 
Lyddy, like your Uncle Levy, you had best 
get a trumpet at once, while Davis has ’em 
marked down for his closin’ sale. ; 

‘* Didn’t you hear me say that arter I had 
stopped a spell with Cousin Eunice, I druv 
down in the Doodletown stage to Whalin’ 
Wharf, an’ took the sloop for Roarin’ 
-Island? I hadn’t been over to the camp- 
meetin’ for a matter o’ four year or more, 
an’ | kind o’ hankered arter jest sech a pious 
picnic an’ holy halloo-ba-loo as it takes them 
Methodists to git up. Not that I ever took 
any great shine to their rackets at hum, any 
more than I should want Fourth o’ July all 
the year round; but once in a while, Lyddy, 
it sort o’ fleshes up the dry bones o’ us old 
convarts to let off a bunch o’ spiritooal fire- 
crackers, so to speak, and dance, like David 
did, afore the Lord. 

‘Now, who do you think, Lyddy Lampson, 
was the fust individooal from Gingerville I 
clapt eyes on, in that arternoon meetin’? 
The preacher was shoutin’ an’ beckonin’ 
with his hands, an’ the breth’ren an’ sister- 
en was draggin’ up unwillin’ sinners to the 
anxious seats, where a pack o’ half-crazy 
folks were kneelin’, prayin’ an’ sobbin’, 
rockin’ themselves back an’ forth, some 
clappin’ their hands, an’ one old man clap- 
pin’ his heels into the bargain,—in all that 
scene o’ confushun an’ critter complaints, as 
the hymn-book puts it, what should I ketch 
sight on, way up front, but the fair face o’ 
my little Amy, her blue eyes fixed tight on 
the preacher, an’ the tears runnin’ down her 
checks. 

‘“*] pushed right through the crowd toward 
her. 

‘*¢ Comin’ to be saved, sister?’ axed a fat 
man, with wavin’ side-whiskers, ketchin hold 
o’ my hand. 

*“¢No, Tain’t. I’m saved already. Mind 
your own business,’ sez I. 

‘* * Praise the Lord!’ sez he; an’ grabbed 
the woman nighest me. 

‘*T made my way into the seat ahind Amy, 
an’ put my hand on her shoulder. 

‘* * How came you here, child?” sez I, for 
I knew her Uncle Gideon had backslid ter- 
rible, an’ never went to sech places no 
more. 

‘‘Amy looked up, startled like, her eyes 
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all swimmin’ in tears; but when she saw me, 
she jest hopped off her seat an’ threw both 
arms about my neck. 

‘““¢Aunt Hannah!’ sez she, ‘O Aunt 
Hannah!’ an’ at fust that was all she could 
say. 

‘*¢ Be you here alone, child?’ sez I, no- 
ticin’ with a sudden feelin’ o’ dismay a dark- 
complected young feller, with a sassy mous- 
tache, who sot by her side in the midst o’ 
that scene o’ emoshun, where a better man 


_would hev ben moved to see the ounce o’ 


honest purpose an’ respiration in every 
pound o’ gush, coolly watchin’, an’ listenin’, 
an’ scribblin’ some heathenish stuff, all 
quirks an’ quiddles, in a little, leather-kiv- 
ered book. 

‘* He glanced up at my question, with im- 
perent black eyes, an’ sez he:— 

‘¢¢ Come, Amy, dry up those water-works, 
an’ introduce your husband.’ 

‘¢<¢ Husband!’ cries I. 

‘¢¢ Husband!’ sez he. | 

‘¢¢ Yes, husband,’ falters Amy, lookin’ at 
me with a kind o’ pitiful beggin’ in her 
glance that I would make the best of him; 
‘this is Mr. Abel Hanks, Aunt Hannah. 
He has given up the deestrict school, an’ is 
editin’ the funny column o’ the Doodletown 
Chronicle. He is here reportin’ the meet- 
in’s, and—and we were married on the island 
last week.’ 

‘An’ why not at her uncle’s house?’ sez 
I, turnin’ on the man fierce an’ furious. 
‘Why do you shame a trustin’ gal afore her 
old friends an’ neighbors by a runaway 
match, an’ a weddin’ without cake nor yet 
bridesmaids, sech as was never made in her 
mother’s family afore ?’ 

‘“¢Q Aunty!’ murmurs Amy. 
Gideon—I never could hev told him.’ 

‘¢* Better advartisement,’ sez the young 
man, twistin’ that sassy moustache o’ hisn. 
‘Gits into the papers. Pleases the public. 
More fun. I hev to make life as funny as 
possible, to git enough jokes out o’ it for the 
Chronicle. Between our weddin’ an’ the 
camp-meetin’, this has been a ruther rich 
week.’ 

‘¢T jest stood an’ looked at him. Amy 
she cuddled her little, wet cheek against 
mine. 

‘¢*Tt’s jest his merry way, aunty,’ she 
whispered. ‘ Please forgive us, an’ please 
like my Abel.’ 

‘¢¢A runaway mnatch,’ sez I. 

‘¢¢Wal, what of it?’ sez the young man, 
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laughin’. ‘ You can’t say we ain’t an Amy- 
Abel couple.’ 

**T stared. 

‘“‘<«Tt’s a pun, aunty,’ sez Amy. 
makes so many an’ such good ones.’ 

‘* But I noticed, with an’ achin’ heart, 
that her pretty smile was faint an’ shaddery. 

‘‘Poor child! Poor little gal! It grew 
fainter an’ fainter all through the years, 
Lyddy, did that gentle smile o’ hern, an’ yit 
it never quite faded away. In her dyin’ 
hour, she smiled on him from her death-bed; 
her last patient, lovin’ look was all for him. 

‘‘ Dear, dear! It’s passin’ strange to me, 
Lyddy, how these cloven-futted critters dew 
allays git sech sweet an’ sufferin’ women, 
whose souls show beside theirs like snow 
against the mud, to cling to ’em, an’ cherish 
’em, till death do ’em part. Now look at 
Amy an’ Abel. She was a pure, prayin’, 
tender soul, who moved inone simple groove 
o’ dooty from day to day, cookin’ his meals, 
mendin’ his clothes, meekly takin’ her little 
dole o’ money from his hand, seein’ no 
friends that he didn’t fancy, seekin’ no 
pleasure apart from him; soothin’ his head- 
aches an’ bearin’ her own, waitin’ on his 
moods an’ seasons, humorin’ all his whims 
an’ notions, pipin’ when he danced an’ 
mournin’ when he lamented, settin’ all her 
life to play a minor to his major, which was 
ofting as gruff an’ tuneless a major as any 
you might wish to hear. 

‘“¢Oh, Abel did not turn out bad, arter the 
fashion o’ worldly speakin’. He has made a 
name as the ‘ funny man’ o’ the Doodletown 
Chronicle, you know, Lyddy, an’ his squibs, 
an’ jokes, an’ stories o’ domestic life are 
copied in more papers than you ever see or 
hear on. Old Gideon Foster, who was as 
mad at fust as if one o’ his solid silver tea- 
spoons had run away with a tew-tined, pew- 
ter kitchen fork, grew quite proud o’ his 
literary nephy, an’ remembered ’em harn- 
some in his will. 

‘To be sure, Abel lost his spruce looks, 
as time went on, an’ grew red an’ fat an’ 
ehiny; but his outsides didn’t dew him no 
injustice, I’l] bet. He was about the same 
old sixpence, I calkerlate, from the begin- 
nin’. An’ yit I hain’t nothin’ to say against 
him, as them masc’line critters go. His 
habits wern’t wuss nor those o’ most news- 
paper men. He drank tew much beer, may- 
be. He fussed tew much over his victuals, 
maybe. He smoked tew many cigars, 
there’s no denyin’, an’ kept tew late hours. 


‘He 
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He spent tew much money, that’s sartain, 
an’ took other women ridin’ an’ ice-cream- 
in’, while his wife was turnin’ her old 
gowns an’ makin’ over her old bunnets ter 
hum. But his real cloven fut, as I said 
afore, was his jocerler disposishun. 

** Don’t you never marry a funny man, 
Lyddy. °’Tain’t nowise likely you'll be axed. 
but mind you don’t dew it. There was 
Abel, whatever was goin’ on in his familr, 
jest pokin’ fun at the univarse from mornin’ 
till night. If Amy was sick, he made a pun. 
If she was lonely an’ grievin’, he axed hera 
conundrum. Her house-keepin’ troubles, 
her mistakes in cookin’, her burnt fingers, 
her sour bread, the droppin’ o’ the hot flat- 
iron on her poor fut, an’ her tussles with the 
parlor stove-pipe, which wouldn’t fit decent 
into its hole, all them trials an’ triboolashuns 
o’ hern, he worked up into smart sketches 
for his paper. People who read them 
sketches, used to joke him about his hum 
an’ his housekeeper. He didn’t mind, not 
he; but it mortified Amy, dreffle. He 
laughed at her religion, an’ was tickled at 
her jealousy; for Amy was human, an’ no 
wife likes to see her husband drivin’ by the 
house with other women. If she cried tew 
much, he left hum until she got over it, an’ 
put up at the hotel. He said his professhun 
obleeged him to keep jolly. An’ yit Abel 
was kind to her, in a keerless fashion, when 
he thought; he was unkind, though, when 
he didn’t think, which was ofting. 

‘¢T was in hopes that the fust baby would 
hev made things better. I took the child in 
my arms one day, an’ fetched it to its pa. 

‘¢¢ Look into them innercent eyes,’ sez 
I. ‘Abel Hanks, look into them innercent 
eyes.’ 

‘¢¢T had ruther look into that innercent 
mouth, Aunt Hannah,’ sezhe. ‘This young 
un’ cried three hours stiddy last night, aa’ 
my giant brain worked out this great conun- 
drum. In what color should a baby allays 
be dressed? Give it up?’ 

““¢T give you up,’ sez I. 

‘“¢In yell-oh,’ sez he, laughin’ as if he 
would bust, but I didn’t feel much tickled, 
an’ I laid the baby back in its crib. I never 
could stand his bosh. 

‘¢In all Amy’s married life, Lyddy Lamp 
son, there was nuthin’ that seemed to me 
so saintly an’ wifely an’ long-sufferin’ as the 
way she used to smile that tired little smile 
o’ hern at all Abel’s riddles an’ jokes. 

‘‘Why, Lyddy, when the poor, blessed 
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lamb was dyin’, with her two little boys sob- 
bin’ by the side o’ the bed, an’ I fannin’ her, 
Abel he cum hurryin’ in, all dust an’ cinders 
from the cars. We had telegraphed him at 
the fust, but he was off in the woods gun- 
nin’, an’ the message was a week old when 
it found him. 

‘“‘ The sight o’ that white face on the piller 
made him stop an’ stagger. 

‘““¢ Hush!’ sez I, ‘you come tew late, Abel 
Hanks.’ 

‘* We had thought she was tew far gone to 
' hear our voices, but at his name she stirred 
an’ opened her blue eyes, an’ smiled upon 
him,—the delikit, bruised lily turned back 
from the very gate o’ heaven to smile on 
that pertater-hearted man. 

‘““¢Amy! Amy!’ sez he, goin’ to her bed- 
side an’ puttin’ under her piller the great 
right arm which ought to hev lifted the ten- 
der little buddy over every roughness in life’s 
pathway, ‘why can’t you live for me ?’ 
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‘The Lord knows what lingerin’ cloud 0’ 
airth was enfoldin’ that angel on the very 
threshold o’ glory. She seemed to think 
Abel was askin’ her one o’ his conundrums. 
She looked up at him once more with the 
old, patient smile on her white lips, an’ sez 
she :— 

‘¢¢T give it up, dear.’ : 

‘‘ Then, afore he could speak agin, all the 
light faded out o’ them blue eyes, an’ she 
threw up her hands and died. Poor child! 
The riddle o’ life had become tew hard for 
her. Dear, dear, dear! She’s restin’ happy 
now. It’s a comfort tew think as how 
there won’t be no comic newspaper men in 
heaven. 

‘But as for you, Lyddy Lampson, the 
best think you can dew is to let the cloven- 
futted sect alone; an’ remember it’s a dreffle 
peaceful thing, let the sneerin’ world say 
what it will, to be an onmarried old maid.”’ 


WHISPERING WINDS. 


BY CARRIE C. BURGER. 


HISPERING winds, as ye glide o’er 
the earth, 
Afar in your trackless course, 
I question not of your mission here, 
I ask ye not of your source; 
But take for me, on your airy wings 
To the loved ones far away, 
A message replete with the loving things 
My powerless lips would say. 


Go, speed ye on to the northern clime, 
And seek out my loved ones there; 

Tell them I dream of the olden time, 
And remember them in prayer. 


CHARLESTON, §. C., 1886. 


There is one whose name I never speak, 
Except when I kneel to pray; 

Go seek him out, for I know he walks 
Somewhere in the world today. 


Tell him the treasures I’ve kept for years 
Are a pictured, laughing face, 

And a few old letters, dimmed with tears— 
Dear messengers of grace— 

A little tress of chestnut hair; 
He’ll remember all, I know; 

So take my message through the air, 
As on viewless wings ye go. 


WHEN THE HOLIDAY IS OVER. 


BY A FAMILY DOCTOR. 


T is not to the sick, but to the presumably 
sound, that I wish to address a few 
words of advice. The summer and the au- 
tumn holidays are past for a season and 
gone. How wearily some of us longed for 
the holiday to come! How frequently we 
counted the days that still intervened be- 
tween the tiresome work-tilled present that 


was, and the coming time when we should 
bid adieu for a space to carking care and 
worry, and the drudgery of office or dcesk— 
bid adieu to the stifling heat and ear-splitting 
din of dusty cities, and seek for fresh air and 
freedom from all annoyance in the green, 
quiet country, by rivers’ banks, or mountain 
slopes, or by the sea! 
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We augured nothing but good from the 
holiday, and in most cases, nothing but good 
has been the result. True it is that some of 
us were in somewhat of a hurry at starting, 
the result probably of leaving things undone 
until almost the last moment. We conse- 
quently felt a little unsettled when we ar- 
rived at our journey’s end. The very vibra- 
tion of the railway train, combined with the 
rattling noise, has the effect of tiring both 
the hearts and nervous systems of people 
who are either not constitutionally strong, 
or are for the time being out of health; and 
they do not get over it for some days. 

But the freshness and newness—if I may 
80 call it—of the air, soon removed all feel- 
ing of fatigue, the change of scene induced 
forgetfulness of home cares, a load seemed 
to fall from off our shoulders, a weight was 
removed from the heart, and a calming of 
the nerves was the result. There was thus 
less wear and tear of tissue, the appetite be- 
came improved, better blood was supplied 
to every organ of the body, and it is no ex- 
aggeration to say there was positive rejuve- 
nation of the system. And so those among 
us who did not waste the accession of 
strength thus gained, have returned to town 
and business, not only able, but anxious to 
begin the battle of life anew. 

For every one of us, then, who has come 
back from the annual holiday improved in 
condition, the question of the moment should 
be, ‘‘ How best shall I conserve my health 
and strength ?” 

This is a question which it would be easy 
for a medical man to answer if put by any 
individual inquirer. To give advice which 
may be taken by all, is somewhat more diffi- 
cult. That, however, is my aim and object 
in writing this paper. 

Well, for a season, at all events, the med- 
icine-bottle and tbe pill-box are put away in 
the cupboard. If we can steer clear of 
accidental illnesses, we shall not want any 
more drugs for some time to come—not even 
the often welcome and necessary tonic—not 
even that aperient pi:l we used to find so 
handy occasionally before the holiday. We 
are going to work, however. All must work 
in this world who would know what real 
happiness means, and small respect indeed 
have I for that man, or woman either, whose 
whole life is spent in trying to catch the 
phantom pleasure. 

We are going to work, I say, but here is 
the very first stumbling-block that comes in 
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our way: we are nearly all of us inclined to 
work intemperately. The game of life isa 
very exciting one; the guerdon of success in 
business or in professional pursuits is very 
tempting, and so we strive to win it, never 
thinking that in doing so we are wasting our 
strength and injuring ourhealth. I am con- 
vinced that intemperance in labor, be that 


. labor what it may, is, though more slowly, 


as surely fatal as intemperance in eating or 
drinking. And the way to avoid this is never 
to carry labor to the extreme of fatigue. Work 
is necessary for an individual's well-being, but 
it should be work and rest alternately. I 
I have purposely italicised this last sentence. 
Simple and homely enough is the language 
in which it is couched, yet truer words I 
never wrote and never spoke. And I feel 
really in earnest when I add that I pray you 
will consider them. 

The kind of rest that should follow labor 
will, of course, depend on what that labor 
was. In any case, both mind and body must 
be carried away from the scene of the day’s 
exertions, and that, too, as early in the eve- 
ning as possible. Now I happen to know 
that thousands on thousands of business or 
professional men, come home from their 
offices very much jaded indeed, thankful 
enough when they get home that they are 
able to eat a good dinner, but they are posi- 
tively unfit for anything else during the 
remainder of the evening, unless it be to 
read in a dreamy kind of fashion, or play a 
drowsy game of cards—unless they have al- 
lowed themselves the indulgence of several 
glasses of wine with and after dinner. This 
puts fresh life in them, but it is artificial; 
and men who indulge in such stimulus—if 
young or middle-aged — are seldom break- 
fast-eaters, and consequently they cannot 
call themselves healthy. 

No; I wish to see men return from “ the 
drudgery of the desk’s dull wood,”’ a little 
tired, perhaps—that is only natural—but 
still fresh enough to enjoy themselves 
healthfully and recreatively during the rest 
of the evening. In our country, not half 
enough attention is paid to the hygienic in- 
fluence of amusement and rccreation. 

‘‘T do not seem to care for amusement or 
recreation of an evening,’’ some may tell 
me. 

Well, I reply, take amusement as you take 
physic. There is nothing very inviting nor 
palatable about the compound tincture of 
yellow bark, but it is a tonic, and so is 
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amusement. 
take the other. 

But depend upon it, if you once make up 
your mind to endeavor to spend the evenings 
of the long winter and spring that are before 
us in a rationally pleasant manner, you have 
only to consider a little and look around you, 
and you will find plenty of ways and means 
of doing so. The old adage, ‘‘ Laugh and 
grow fat,” should not be taken in too literal 
a sense, but there is a goed deal of truth in 
it, for all that. 

Well, now, if on our return from the holi- 
day, being impressed with the truth that 
rest and recreation must alternate with 
work if we wish to be healthy, we lay out for 
ourselves some plan of securing these desir- 
able advantages, we have gone a good way 
towards securing a retention of the strength 
we have just acquired. 

Is reform in diet needed ? Ten to one it 
is. Iam not offering the reader a bet; Iam 
simply stating a fact, and do not dread con- 
tradiction when I say that nine out of every 
ten adults in this country do not eat judi- 
ciously. Why, it may seem almost rude 
in me to say so, but it is true, nevertheless, 
we nearly all eat too much dinner. If any 
one asked me the question, ‘*‘ How much too 
much, I should say, ‘‘About three times too 
much.’’ Three times too much for comfort 
in living, three times too much for health’s 
sake, for necessity’s sake, and for securing 
even a chance of a moderately long life. 

There is Mr. Robinson’s case. Mr. Rob- 
inson, I need hardly say, is in this instance 
a mythical individual, but I don’t think you 
will have far to go to find his counterpart in 
real life. Mr. Robinson is something in the 
city. He has to catch a train every morn- 
ing, and always does, though he sometimes 
misses his bath in order todo so. He hur- 
ries through his breakfast,—he never is 
much of a performer at this meal, and I do 
not wonder atit. He enters the train some- 
what heated, somewhat excited, the heart 
beating faster than it ought. Towards 
noon he feels the edge of his appetite, and 
blunts it with a biscuit and a glass of wine. 
He has a ‘‘snack ”’ for luncheon, probably a 
sandwich or two, composed of cheap, tough 
meat and new bread, and a glass of wine. 
He could eat more heartily now, but he has 
no time, and besides he does not want to 
spoil his appetite for dinner. 

When he does get home for the meal of 
the day, perhaps his digestion needs a 
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‘‘spur,”’ and gets it. Then follows a dinner 
of many courses—soup, fish, entrees, joints, 
etc., etc. Well, if Mr. Robinson were a 
savage, and only needed to eat once a day, 
he would get on very well. But after such 
a meal, is it any wonder that he is fit for lit- 
tle or no exertion? He has more “ spurs,’’ 
however, and probably knocks billiard-balls 
about in a smoke-filled, hot room before re- 
tiring for the night. That he does not sleep 
the healthful, happy sleep of the strictly 
temperate is not to be marveled at. 
Robinson’s diet needs reform in many 
ways. If he could begin by getting up a 
trifle earlier; if he always had plenty of time 
for the sponge-bath preceded by the warm 
soap-and-water wash; if he ate his breakfast 
more leisurely; if the toast were crisp, the 
bread not new, the tea good and well made, 
and the meat or eggs inviting and palatable; 
if he took no wine between meals; if he had 
& more serious luncheon and a less serious 
dinner; if he studied not to eat dishes that 
were incompatible with each other; and 
finally ,if he reduced his diet in quantity quite 
one-half, then I assure you that Mr. Robin- 


son would be altogether a different man in 


six weeks’ time. He would have harder 
muscles, more ‘‘ wind,’’ more endurance, and 
more health and happiness. 

We should try to retain our accession of 
health and strength by adopting some plan 
for daily exercise in the open air. Let it be 
exercise of as exhilarating a character as 
possible, exercise in which both mind and 
body can take a purt to the benefit of both. 

The morning tub is a delightful nervine 
tonic. Begin it now, at once, and take it 
every morning without fail all the winter 
through. I do not advise you te do as I do, 
namely, take it even when I have to smash 
the ice on it, but take it as cold as you can 
bear it. It is a wonderful preventive of 
colds and illnesses of all sorts. 

I need hardly remind you of the benefit of 
pure air, for have you not just returned from 
breathing the purest of pure air? Keep up 
the habit of being always out of doors when 
you conveniently can. 

In our endeavors to retain the blessing of 
health and strength, we ought not to forget 
judicious clothing. Cold weather is coming 
on; it will be no longer safe to wear summer 
clothes. Luckily, owing to the superior 
quality of underclothing now-a-days, one 
may be quite fashionably dressed without 
running any risk of catching cold. 
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We ought, however, to beware of wearing 
too many warm things, and thus making 
hot-house plants of ourselves. 

It is a good thing to bear in miu that 
people rarely catch a chill or cold unless 
during the time they are fatigued or tired, 
nor infection of any kind so long as the 
_ bodily health is up tu par. ‘Temperate living 
has a wonderful effect in preventing illnesses 
of every kind, and insuring a long-continued 
and healthful existence. 
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There are few of my readers too young, 
and none, perhaps, too old, to study each 
his own health and the peculiarities of his 
own constitution. The study will well repay 
any one who chooses to engage in it. There 
is no time like the present for reform. Re- 
forms in life and mode of living, made calm- 
ly and considerately, while one is enjoving 
health and strength, are worth a thousand 
times more than any number of sick-bed 
good intentions. 
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MRS. VARIAN. 


BY FLORENCE B. HALLOWELL. 


HAT a night!’ said Mr. George Day- 
wood, a portly gentleman of middle 
age, as he let the heavy curtain fall over the 
window where he had been standing for 
several moments, looking out on the street. 
‘*T am heartily glad I am not obliged to go 
out again. Do you hear how it rains, Mar- 
garet? And the wind is strong enough to 
take a man off his feet.” 

‘‘T should judge so by the way it makes 
the windows rattle,’? said Mrs. Daywood, 
who sat by the centre-table, her fingers busy 
over some embroidery. 

‘‘'There is a great deal of comfort in the 
reflection that bad weather can’t affect us 
much,’”? and Mr. Daywood looked compla- 
cently about the luxurious drawing-room. 
‘TY would defy any kind of a storm to make 
this house gloomy. With you and a good 
fire, Margaret, I can never be otherwise than 
cheerful.” 

‘¢ But there are so many who have no com- 
forts whatever, George,’’? said Mrs. Day- 
wood, with a sigh. 

‘¢T know that,’’ said Mr. Daywood, as he 
took up a newspaper, and seated himself 
before the fire, ‘‘ but I try not to think of 
them. It is useless to fret over what can’t 
be helped. You know I am far from being 
an ungenerous man, Margaret; but if I 
should undertake to aid every poor wretch 
struggling along in this storm tonight, I 
should soon find myself on the Union.”’ 

Mrs. Daywood opened her lips to reply, 
but before she could speak, the door opened 
and a servant entered. 


‘“‘There’s a little boy in the hall who 
wishes to speak to you, sir,’’ he said, addres- 
sing his master. 

‘Show him in,’ said Mr. Daywood. 
‘But no, stop; perhaps I had better see 
him in the hall;”’ and rising, he went out. 

It had occurred to him that this was some 
miserable outcast who had come to implore 
his aid, and that it might be better that Mar 
garet should not hear his tale of woe. She 
was so sympathetic and sensitive that the 
sight of wretchedness and want invariably 
saddened her for days at a time, and her 
husband saved her from such impressions 
whenever it was possible. 

But though the sound of voices in the hall 
reached her very distinctly, Mrs. Daywood 
showed no curiosity to know who the visitor 
might be. As her husband left the room, 
her hands fell idly in her lap, and she let 
her head rest on the back of her chair, 
while a deep sigh escaped her lips. She sat 
thus, her large, gray eyes staring straight 
before her, her broad, white forehead con- 
tracted as if with pain, until the loud closing 
of the hall door startled her from her reverie. 
Hastily catching up her work, she was, ap- 
parently, closely engaged upon it when her 
husband entered the room a moment later. 

‘CWho was it?’ she asked, without look- 
ing up. 

‘‘A child who came here to inquire for his 
mother,’’ answered Mr. Daywood. ‘*A most 
singular errand. He insisted that I attended 
to his mother’s business matters—says she 
told him so—and yet I am quite sure that I 
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never even heard of the woman before—a 
Mrs. Varian. 

As the name left his lips, Mrs. Daywood 
started violently, and let her work fall from 
her hands. 

‘“'Why did he want his mother?” sh 
asked, in a low voice. 

‘“‘ He said that his little sister had been 
taken very ill, and—why, Margaret, what is 
the matter? ” 

For Mrs. Daywood had started to her feet, 
and was gazing at him with frightened, ap- 
pealing eyes, while a sudden pallor had over- 
- spread her face. 

‘‘Nothing,”? she answered, making an 
effort to control the quivering of her lips. 
“Only, I must go to them, George, at 
once.”’ 

‘““Go to utter strangers, and in such a 
storm? Why, Margaret, you must be mad!”’ 
exclaimed her husband. ‘ 

‘‘ They are not strangers,’’ she said, as she 
moved toward the door. ‘‘I know them 
well.”’ 

‘‘But, Margaret, I have never heard you 
speak of Mrs. Varian. Where did you meet 
her? and who is she ? ” 

‘‘ An old friend,’”’ answered his wife. ‘I 
met her long ago. And it is my duty to go 
to her children now.” 

‘¢T sometimes think your sense of duty is 
too acute, Margaret. I don’t fancy your go- 
ing out in this storm.”’ 

‘*T don’t mind that,’’ she said, nervously 
playing with the chain of her watch. ‘Do 
not oppose my going, George. I know they 
will expect me. I—Mrs. Varian is as dear 
to me as a second self.”’ 

‘““Where does she live ?’’ asked Mr. Day- 
wood. 

‘‘At Hampstead,’ she answered. And 
before he could ask her anything further, 
she had left the room, and was ringing the 
bell to summon her carriage. 

When she descended the stairs a few mo- 
ments later, enveloped in a dark waterproof 
cloak, her husband was standing by the hall 
door, with his hat on, and his heavy overcoat 
on his arm. 

‘““T think I ought to go with you, Marga- 
ret,’’ he said. 

‘* No; I will not consent to that. There 
is no necessity for it, George. You would 
be of no use whatever, and the long, cold 
ride would be almost sure to bring on an- 
other attack of neuralgia, and you would be 
laid up again, as you were a week ago.”’ 
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She spoke hurriedly, and before he could 
remonstrate she had opened the door and 
passed out, and he heard the carriage driven 
swiftly away. 

“‘It is like Margaret to rush off in this 
way to her old friends,’’ he muttered, as he 
went back into the drawing-room and took 
up his paper again. ‘‘A kinder heart never 
beat in a woman’s breast. I certainly have 
reason to bless the day I married her.”’ 

And yet George Daywood’s marriage, in 
the opinion of his friends, had been the most 
hasty and venturesome step of his life. He 
had seen Margaret Wilmer in Manchester, 
where he had gone on business. Having 
nothing with which to occupy himself one 
evening, he had strolled into a hall, in which 
the first of a series of three concerts was 
being given. The principal soprano inter- 
ested him at once. He thought her by far 
the handsomest woman he had ever seen, 
and there was a look of subdued suffering in 
her great gray eyes which touched a tender 
chord in his heart. 

He went the next night to hear her sing 
again, and when the concert was over, man- 
aged to obtain an introduction to her. Her 
gentleness and evident good breeding in- 
creased the agreeable impression already 
made by her beautiful face and marvelous 
voice, and he regretted that business called 
him away from Manchester, and prevented 
his continuing the acquaintance. 

But fate decreed that he should be in 
Manchester again three months later, and 
that his second visit should occur just as 
posters were being put up announcing an- 
other concert in which Miss Margaret Wil- 
mer was to appear. 

Of course he made a point of attending it; 
but it brought him pain instead of pleasure, 
for on that night the beautiful soprano’s 
voice left her forever. She appeared on the 
stage amidst a sturm of applause, and opened 
her lips to sing. But no sound issued from 
them. A second time she made the effort, 
but it ended in a piteous, wailing cry, so full 
of anguish and despair that tears started to 
the eyes of all who heard it; and then, stag- 
gering back, she fell almost fainting into the 
arms of the manager, who had sprung for- 
ward to support her from the stage. With- 
out any symptoms of decay, without the 
slightest warning, her voice had left her for- 
ever. 

George Daywood called upon her the next 
day, and, though at first she refused to see 
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him, his earnest entreaties at last gained 
him an interview, and he spent nearly an 
hour by her side, speaking such words of 
comfort as he could. 

But her despair seemed to increase rather 
than to diminish, as the days went by, and 
she would lie for hours pale and motionless 
on her sofa, the tears stealing slowly down 
her cheeks, and an expression of such an- 
guish on her face as made George Daywood 
really fear for her reason. 

Of course his sympathy for her misfortune 
resulted in his making her an offer of mar- 
riage. She asked for three days in which to 
consider it, and at the end of that time made 
him supremely happy by accepting him. 
There was no cause for delay, and they were 
married in a fortnight. 

Mr. Daywood never regretted this hasty 
step, for Margaret had made him a most ex- 
cellent wife, and he loved her as aman loves 
only once in alifetime. But he often wished 
that she was more buoyant; and it troubled 
him greatly to see her face so often shadowed 
by a look of melancholy which nothing could 
chase away, and once or twice he had sur- 
prised her in tears. 

‘‘She can never forget that she has lost 
her voice,’’ he would say to himself. ‘‘ Poor 
Margaret! I would gladly give every penny 
of my fortune to the magician who could re- 
store your lost treasure to you.” 

It was always a source of annoyance and 
regret to Mr. Daywood when he was obliged 
to leave his wife, for he found she then in- 
dulged her sorrow without restraint. But 
business called him frequently from home, 
and he was sometimes obliged to spend sev- 
eral weeks at a time in Cheshire, where he 
had heavy interests in salt and coal mines. 

Mrs. Daywood never remained in her Lon- 
don house during the absence of her hus- 
band. On the day of his departure she 
always announced her intention of spending 
the time which must elapse before his 
return at Gatehead, with a Mrs. Davidge, of 
whom she seemed extremely fond. Mr. 
Daywood could not understand this friend- 
ship, for though he had seen Mrs. Davidge 
only once, she had impressed him on that 
occasion very strongly with her inferiority to 
Margaret. She had seemed to him an ex- 
tremely commonplace, tediously talkative 
little woman, and he wondered that Mar- 


garet found her sufficiently congenial to ° 


visit her so frequently. But he said nothing 
to oppose her doing so, for he loved his wife 


too well to interfere with her wishes in any 
way. 

Mrs. Daywood remained away all night, 
and her husband ate his breakfast alone the 
morning after the storm. But when he 
reached home in the evening, she was in the 
drawing-room in her usual seat, awaiting his 
return.”” 

‘“Well, were you of any use last night ?” 
he asked, as he kissed her affectionately. 

‘“‘T think so,’? she answered. ‘‘I hope 
you did not miss me very much, George.”’ 

‘“T always miss you, Margaret. I often 
wonder how I got along without you for 
forty years. But tell me how you left the 
little girl.”’ 

‘¢She is better—was sleeping quietly when 
I left,’? answered his wife. 

‘‘And did the boy find his mother? It 
seems strange that he should not know where 
to look for her.”’ 

‘¢She is obliged to be much away,” said 
Mrs. Daywood, quietly. 

‘¢ Mysterious Mrs. Varian! Did you know 
her before our marriage, Margaret ? ”’ 

‘Yes; many years before,’’ she an- 
swered. 

‘‘She was a concert singer, like yourself, 
perhaps ? ”’ 
‘“* Yes. 

hard one. 
about her, George. 
shall know all about her. 
sure.”’ 

‘¢T hope so, too, if she is worthy of your 
affection and esteem, Margaret. And you 
know that I never limit your generosity. 
Help her as much as you wish, my dear.” 

‘‘T know that you are goodness itself, 
George,’”’? she said, dropping her work and 
coming to his side. ‘‘ No woman ever had 
a better husband.” And she bent and 
kissed his forehead. 

He caught her hands, and drew her to his 
knee. 

‘* Bless your friend, Mrs. Varian, for giv- 
ing me the chance to earn such a compli- 
ment,’’ he said, lightly; and then added, in 
@ more serious tone, ‘‘I believe you really 
love me, Margaret.” 

‘I do. I do, indeed,’ she said. 
not make you happy, George ?”’ 

‘Very happy, my dear. And yet—though 
perhaps it is only my fancy—I sometimes 
think you do a great deal for me from a 
sense of duty, and that idea is not a pleasant 
one to me. (Give gratitude the cold shoul- 


And—and her life was a very 
Do not question me any more 
Some day, perhaps, you 
I hope so, 1 am 
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der, Margaret. I have no desire for any- 
thing but your love.” ~ 

To his surprise, she burst into a sudden 
gush of tears, and putting her head down on 
his shoulder, sobbed convulsively. 

‘“There, Margaret, calm yourself,” he 
said, smoothing with tender hand her rich, 
dark hair. ‘‘Hark! I hear Henry coming to 
announce dinner.” 

She sprang up at once, and walking to the 
window stood looking out until the servant 
‘had come in, made tbe announcement of 
“Dinner, sir,” and gone out again. 

The next day, as Mr. Daywood was on his 
way to his office, he met the boy who had 
come to inquire for Mrs. Varian. The lad 
would have passed him without recogni- 
tion, but Mr. Daywood laid a hand on his 
shoulder. 

‘* How is the little girl?’ he asked, think- 
ing Margaret might like to hear of the child. 

‘‘ Nearly well again, thank you, sir,’’ said 
the boy; ‘‘and I am sorry I disturbed you. 
Mother scolded me for going to you, but I 
did not know where to look for her, and 
thought you might know where she was 
singing. She is a concert singer, and goes 
from town to town, so we never know exact- 
ly where she is. She never comes home un- 
less she is out of an engagement.”’ 

‘¢ And who takes care of you and the little 
sister ? ’? asked Mr. Daywood. 

“An old woman mother hires, sir,’? was 
the answer; and then, with a bright smile, 
“Don’t you think my mother sings well, 
sir?’ he asked. 

‘¢T never saw your mother, my boy,”’’ said 
Mr. Daywood. ‘As I told you the other 
evening, you are mistaken in thinking I have 
charge of her business affairs.”’ 

“It must be some one else of the same 
name, then,” said the boy, ‘‘ for Iam sure 
she spoke of a Mr. Daywood.’’ And, touch- 
ing his cap, he passed on. 

‘‘ Mysterious Mrs. Varian!’’ muttered Mr. 
Daywood, as he entered his office. ‘‘ I won- 
der how the boy came to think me her man 
of business |” 

That evening, as he sat at dinner with his 
wife, he said, as she helped him to soup:— 

‘‘T met that boy today, Margaret.’’ 

‘“What boy ?”’ she asked. 

“The son of your friend, Mrs. Varian. 
And a fine, manly little fellow he is! He 
told me that the child is nearly well.” 

‘‘T am very glad of that,’’ said Mrs. Day- 
wood, quietly. ‘But, to change the sub- 
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ject, George, may I ask when you are to go 
away again ?”’ 

“Are you anxious to be rid of me?” he 
asked, with a smile. ‘‘I am sorry to have 
to tell you that I must go to Cheshire to- 
morrow, Margaret. I had a telegram today 
telling me that I was needed there very 
badly.”’ : 

“You will not be gone very long, I sup- 
pose?” 

“Until next Saturday,’ he answered. 
‘‘'You must not grow lonely, Margaret. 
Of course you won’t go to Gatehend at this 
season of the year. It is bad enough in 
summer, but in winter the place is simply 
intolerable.”’ 

‘‘Not to me,” said Mrs. Daywood. 

‘‘Well, you must think a great deal of 
Mrs. Davidge, if you are willing to pay her 
a visit in winter time. Why not have her 
come here, instead, Margaret? It seems to 
me that that would be much better; and you 
really owe her some return for the hospital- 
ity she has shown you for the past three 
years.”’ 

‘‘] will arrange to have her come some 
time, but notnow, George. Do not urge me 
to invite her here just yet,” said his wife. 
‘¢T would rather not.” 

So Mr. Daywood sai? no more on the sub- 
ject. But it occurred to him that perhaps 
his wife was as unreasonable and notional as 
some other wives of whom he had heard 
men complain. But he loved her none the 
less for her strange fancies. 

He saw her on the train for Gatehead 
the next morning, before he started for 
Cheshire, and promised her faithfully that 
he would return on the following Saturday. 
But he found less business awaiting him at 
the mines than he had expected, and was 
able to leave for home a day sooner. He 
almost regretted this, as he steamed into 
London Friday morning, for it occurred to 
him that the house would seem very lonely 
without Margaret. Then a bright idea 
struck him. Why should he not go down to 
Gatehead, and bring her home? It would 
be a pleasant surprise to her to see him, and 
he felt sure she must be heartily weary of 
her visit by this time. 

An hour later he was on his way to carry 
out his pleasant project. 

Gatehead was a little place between a 
village and a town, situated on the borders 
of the Thames, where it joins the Channel 
waters, and sufficiently near London to be 
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afflicted with numberless excursion parties 
during the “season.” But in the winter it 
was the dreariest of all dreary places, empty, 
muddy, cold, and unutterably depressing. 

Mr. Daywood could not repress a shudder 
as he walked up the main street, and he 
wondered how his wife could endure to 
spend a whole week here. Why, one day in 
such a forlorn hole was enough to give the 
jolliest person in the world a fit of the bluest 
of blues. 

Mrs. Davidge lived in Crescent Village, 
and though Mr. Daywood did not know the 
number, he had no difficulty in finding the 
house, for there were several dirty-faced 
little urchins who were glad to give him all 
the directions he needed. But to his su- 
preme astonishment, he found the house 
closed, and aslatternly servant who appeared 
in an adjoining yard, informed him that 
Mrs. Davidge ‘‘’ad gone to Lunnon better’n 
@ month ago.”’ 

‘‘ How provoking!’ said Mr. Daywood, 
as he walked back to the station. ‘‘ Of 
course, Margaret is at home. But how 
strange that she did not know her friend was 
in London!’ 

He was eager to be at home again, and 
imagined to himself how Margaret would 
laugh at him for his vain journey; but when 
he reached his house it was to find it dark 
and desolate. His wife was absent, and the 
servants could give him no information con- 
cerning her. They had not seen her since 
the day she had left with him to take the 
train for Gatehead. 

‘‘ Very strange she should not have re- 
turned home when she found Mrs. Davidge 
away,’ said Mr. Daywood. ‘‘ But, per- 
haps,’ with a sudden recollection of her 
mysterious friend, Mrs. Varian, ‘‘ perhaps 
she went to Ilampstead. I suppose you can 
drive me to Mrs. Varian’s, Henry? ’’ addres- 
sing the coachman. 

But the man did not know where Mrs. 
Varian lived. When he had driven Mrs. 
Daywood out to Hampstead, she had invari- 
ably left the carriage at some corner, and 
had gone the rest of the way on foot. Of 
course he had not asked her reason for this, 
but had simply obeyed her orders unques- 
tioningly. 

Mr. Daywood, for the first time since his 
marriage, was in a thoroughly bad humor. 
He spent the evening alone in his library, 
and mnused irritably on Margaret’s very sin- 
gular behavior. He determined to tell her 
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very decidedly that he did not approve of it, 
and request that hereafter when he was 
obliged to leave her, she would remain at 
home. 

But he had almost forgotten his irritation 
when he returned from his office the next 
day, and found Margaret waiting for him; 
and she met him with such a smiling face, 
and such a warm welcome, that he did not 
feel inclined to dampen her spirits by even 
one word of reproof. As he had supposed, 
she had spent the interval of his absence 
with her friend, Mrs. Varian; but she did 
not say anything about her visit except that 
it had been a very pleasant one. 

‘‘ Margaret is too pure and good to be 
guilty of even a wrong thought,’’ said Mr. 
Daywood, to himself. ‘*I would be a cow- 
ard to doubt her for a moment.”’ 

But the time was close at hand when his 
faith in her was to be sorely tried. 

As he was citting in his private office one 
afternoon, several days after his return from 
Cheshire, he was told that a lady wished to 
see him, who, on entering, proved to be 
Mrs. Davidge. 

‘¢T was passing by,’’ she said, ‘‘ and hap- 
pened to see your sign, Mr. Daywood. Sol 
thought I would run in a moment and ask 
after your wife. It has been so long since I 
last saw her.”’ 

‘¢'Why not call at the house ?’’ asked Mr. 
Daywood. ‘‘I am sure Margaret would be 
delighted to see you.”’ 

‘¢ Perhaps I will, if I can find time,’ said 
Mrs. Davidge. ‘* But I am very busy just 
now getting ready to go to Australia to join 
my son, who is in business in Melbourne.” 

‘‘Then you have given up your house in 
Gatehead ? ”’ 

‘Oh, yes; of course. And it is for sale. 
But I am afraid it will be in the market a 
long time, for Gatehead is such a wretched 
little place, that people won’t live there if 
they can help it.” 

‘‘It never impressed me very favorably, I 
must confess,’ said Mr. Daywood, with a 
smile. ‘‘I have often wondered how Mar- 
garet could like visiting there so much; but, 
of course, her affection for you ’?—— 

‘Would have induced her to call upon me, 
at least, I should think,’ interrupted Mrs. 
Davidge, in a tone of pique. ‘‘Whom did 
she visit, Mr. Daywood ? ”’ 

‘¢T don’t understand you, Mrs. Davidge,” 
said Mr. Daywood, his face expressing the 
utmost astonishment. ‘I certainly thought 
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that it was at your house Mrs. Daywood 
stayed when she went to Gatehead.” 

‘‘ Indeed you are mistaken,”’ said the little 
widow. ‘‘I have not seen Mrs. Daywood 
.for nearly two years.”’ 

‘Then she did not spend nearly three 
weeks with vou last August ?”’ 

‘Certainly not. You must have confused 
me with some one else, Mr. Daywood.”’ 

‘* Perhaps so,’’ he said, slowly. ‘‘I have 

so many things to occupy my mind.”’ 
' But, though he did not allude to the sub- 
ject again during Mrs. Davidge’s stay, he did 
not forget it; and after she had gone, he 
locked his office door, and deliberately sat 
down ‘‘ to think the matter out.”’ 

It was quite dark when he reached home, 
and Margaret hastened into the hal] as she 
heard him enter. 

‘‘-You are late tonight, George,’’ she said, 
as she lifted her face in expectation of the 
kiss he had never failed to give her on his 
return home. 

But tonight he repulsed her almost rudely, 
and, striding past her without a word, he 
entered the library and closed the door. 

The color faded in an instant from Mar- 
garet Daywood’s face, leaving her deadly 
pale. For one moment she stood as if 
turned to stone; the next, she threw up her 
arms with a sudden, wailing cry. 

‘*Tt has come!’ she said. ‘‘It has come 
at last! ”’ 

Then, with a face set and cold as marble, 
she walked to the library door and pushed it 
open. 

George Daywood sat by the centre-table, 
his head Lowed on his arms, and he did not 
move as his wife came to his side, and laid 
her hand on his shoulder. 

‘Has anything happened, George ?’’ she 
asked, in a voice that was strangely calm. 

‘“Yes,”’ he said, harshly, springing to his 
feet, and confronting her, his face white, his 
eyes blazing with passion. ‘‘ Yes, some- 
thing hus happened. I have found out that 
the woman I loved as my very life is a living 
lie. Margaret Daywood, you have cruelly 
deceived me. I do not know what your mo- 
tive has been, but I know that I have not 
deserved such treatment at your hands.”’ 

She made an effort to reply, but only a 
low, broken sob left her lips. Turning from 
him, she walked to the fire, and stood there, 
looking down into the glowing embers, her 
hands clasped over her heart, her beautiful 
face hidden from his sight. 
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For several moments there was utter 
silence in the room. It was broken at last 
by Mr. Daywood. 

‘You have no excuse to offer for your 
conduct,—I see that,’? he said, bitterly. 
‘¢ You made me your aupe, and you do not 
even feel remorse for the pain your decep- 
tion has caused me.” 

She turned toward him then, with a face 
so haggard, so wild, so changed, that it 
startled him. 

‘¢ Listen to me!’’ she said. ‘I will tell 
you all; and then, if you choose, turn me 
forever from your door. I shall not com- 
plain of the sentence you pass upon me, 
however severe, for I know I deserve not 
only youranger, but yourscorn. ForI have 
been a coward, George, a poor, pitiful cow- 
ard, carrying about the burden of a secret 
I had not the courage to confess. But 
heaven knows I have meant no wrong, and 
if I have made you suffer, it has not been 
wilfully. When I was seventeen I found 
myself an orphan, poor and friendless, de- 
pendent upon a distant relative, who grudged 
every penny she spent upon me. Unhappy 
and sensitive, I was easily persuaded into a 
marriage with a man many years my senior, 
and whom I had known but a few weeks. 
Too late I discovered his real character; and 
what I suffered during the five years I lived 
with him, heaven only knows. At the ex- 
piration of that time I found out that he had 
another wife, whose claim was prior to 
mine. Of course, I left him, and a merciful 
Providence spared me any further misery at 
his hands, for he was killed in a quarrel in a 
low drinking saloon a few months later. 
For three years I supported myself aud two 
children by my voice. Then that failed me. 
It is not necessary for me to speak of my 
anguish and despair. I was on the verge of 
insanity when you came, and in your noble 
generosity I saw a way of escape from my 
troubles. I knew I ought to tell you my 
history; but I feared that if I did so you 
would not wish to marry me, and a marriage 
with you was the only straw to which I 
could cling. It was a terrible temptation. 
I hesitated, but, for the sake of my inno- 
cent children, I yielded. God forgive me!” 

‘¢Then you never loved me. It was only 
to save your children from want that you 
became my wife?’ said George Daywood, 
hoarsely. 

“It is true, I did not love you then, 
George,’’ she said, softly, ‘* but your never 
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varying kindness, your unselfish devotion, 
won my heart before I had been your wife a 
twelvemonth. And, oh, if you only knew 
how I have longed to confess my secret. A 
hundred times the words have been on my 
lips, but—I could not utter them.”’ 

‘¢ ‘You were afraid of losing the support of 
your children, I suppose ?”’ he said, coldly. 

‘¢ No, no!’ throwing herself at his feet, 
and burying her haggard, sorrowful face in 
her shaking hands, “ but of losing your love, 
George; the love I have learned to value 
above everything else in the world.”’ 

“‘ Margaret,”’ he said, bending over her, 
and raising her in hisarms. ‘ Is this true ?”’ 

She did not speak, but raised her eyes and 
gazed at him with a look which told him 
more than words could have done; and with 
a low cry of joy, he caught her to his heart. 

“* Mine!’’.he said. ‘‘ Mine forever; with 
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no terrible secret lying like a gulf between 
us.*? 

‘© And—and—my children ?”’ she faltered. 

‘¢Shall be to me as my own,” he an- 
swered. ‘‘And Mrs. Varian, also, if you 
wish,’? with a tender smile. 

‘Never wention that name again,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Itis that of the man whose memory 
is so bitter tome. Wilmer was my maiden 
name, which I resumed when I left him. 
But my children do not know of my mar- 
riage. They were never told of the loss of 
my voice, and when you were away, and I 
stayed with them, they thought me resting 
from an engagement. Thank heaven, my 
double life is ended forever! ”’ 

And George Daywood echoed her words, 
as he clasped her again to his heart, and 
pressed on her lips the seal of his perfect 
pardon and;utter trust. 


a 


SHARP FINANCIERING. 


RECENT work that alludes to success- 
ful merchants and bankers, contains 
the following sketch of two financiers :— 

When the great Hebrew financier lived on 
Stanford Hill, there resided opposite to him 
another very wealthy dealer in stock ex- 
change, Lucas by name. The latter re- 
turned one night very late from a convivial 
party. He observed a carriage and four 
standing before Rothschild’s gate, upon 
which he ordered his own carriage to go out 
of the way, and await his return. 

Lucas now went stealthily and watched 
the movements of Rothschild’s gate. He 
did not lie long in ambush, before he heard 
a party leaving the millionaire’s maasion, 
and going towards the carriage. He saw 
Rothschild, accompanied by two muffled fig- 
ures, step into the carriage, and heard the 
word of command, ‘‘ To the city.’’ He fol- 
lowed Rothschild’s carriage very closely. 
But when he reached the top of the street in 
which Rothschild’s office was situated, Lu- 
cas ordered his carriage to stop, from which 
he stepped out, and proceeded, reeling to 
and fro through the street, feigning to be 
mortally drunk. He made his way in this 
same mood as far as Rothschild’s office, and, 
sans ceremonie, opened the door, to the great 
consternation and terror of the housekeeper, 
uttering sundry ejaculations in the broken 
accents of Bacchus’s votaries. Heedless of 
the affrighted housekeeper’s remonstrances, 
he opened Rothschild’s private office, in the 
same staggering attitude, and fell down flat 
on the floor. Rothschild and his friends 
became greatly-alarmed. Efforts were at 
once made to restore and remove the would- 


be drunkard; but Lucas was too good an 
actor, and was, therefore, in such a state as 
to be unfit to be moved hither or thither. 
‘‘Should a physician be sent for?’ asked 
Rothschild. But the housekeeper threw 
some cold water into Lucas’s face, and the 
patient began to breathe a little more natu- 
rally, and fell into a sound, snoring sleep. 

The strangers brought the good intelli- 
gence that the affairs in Spain were all 
right, respecting which the members of the 
exchange were, for a few days previous, 
very apprehensive, and the funds were con- 
sequently in a rapidly sinking condition. 
The good news, however, could not, in the 
common course of despatch, be Barapa 
known for another day. Rothschild, there- 
fore, planned to order his brokers to buy up, 
enous all the stock that should be in the 
market, by twelve o’clock that day follow- 
ing. He sent for his principal broker thus 
early, in order to intrust him with the im- 
portant instructions. The broker was rather 
tardier, however, than Rothschild’s patience 
could brook; he, therefore, determined to go 
himself. As soon as he was gone, Lucas 
began to recover, and, by degrees, was able 
to get up, being distracted, as he said, 
‘‘with a violent headache,” and insisted, in 
spite of the housekeeper’s kind expostula- 
tions, upon going home. But Lucas also 
went to his broker, and instructed him to 
buy all the stock he could get by ten o'clock 
the following morning. About eleven 
o’clock, Lucas met Rothschild, and inquired, 
in a satirical manner, how he, Rothschild, 
was off fur stocks! Lucas won the day; 
and Rothschild never forgave the trick. 








THE HARVEST MOON 


a the deep silence of the night 
We come, O Harvest Moon, 
; To dance beneath thy gentle light 
# To many a merry tune. 
Wecome whilst thou in quiet sheen 
Art beaming from the blue, 
| Through wildwood lone and meadow 
green, 
To tread the mellow dew, 
And pledge, ere midnight’s solemn 
noon, 
Our vows of love, O Harvest Moon! 


While thou art queen of earth and sky, 
Thy stars around thee spread; 

Among the sheaves of corn and rye 
We think of daily bread, 

And thank the joyous seasons passed, a il 
The sunshine and the rain, i i 
The winter snow, the autumnal blast, il ul 

For plenty of the plain ; eae 
And call on thee, ere midnight’ s noon, 
To hear the vow, O Harvest Moon ! 
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UP NORTH IN THE “GORGON.” 


BY W. H. MACY. 


No. 11. 


THROUGH THE STRAITS INTO THE POLAR BASIN.— 
TAKING THE LAST WHALE IN KOTZEBUE 
SounpD. 


WENTY-FIVE 
hundred _bar- 
rels in our 
“hall,” after 
adding the 
Frenchman’s 
oil to our car- 
go. Four or 
five more 
whales will fill 
us, and send 
us southward 
with flying colors, but where are they ? The 
Anadir Sea is deserted, and the ground 
about St. Lawrence’s Island is no better, so 
far as the bowheads are concerned. The 
finback and ‘* muscle-digger’’ sport among 
the drift ice, which is open and scattering, 
presenting no dangers to ships under easy 
working sail. This last species, also known 
as the ‘ripsack,’? and the ‘ California 
gray,’ was little known until with a few 
years, being peculiar to high northern lati- 
tudes. It is small, and very difficult to cap- 
ture, and offers no great inducement to 
pursuit in these seas, but is hunted with 
considerable success in the bays and lagoons 
on the California coast. 

We have found the fleet of ships again, or 
at least a part of them, St. Lawrence’s 
Island being the next rallying point, as every 
one is waiting for the ice in the straits to 
break up. The French crew are distributed 
according to custom in such cases, the little 
captain finding a temporary home with an- 
other of his own countrymen. A _ few 
oomiaks come off now and then; but the 
people are counterparts of those we have 
seen, and they have nothing of value to dis- 
pose of, for the trade in skins is, for the 
most part, entirely monopolized by the Rus- 
sians. They offer walrus tusks for sale; but 
these are no longer a novelty to us, for the 
animals are abundant here, and our later ex- 
periments in hunting them have been more 
satisfactory in their results. 





Northward is the word with us all. We 
follow up the indications of clear water, and 
hover about the mouth of the straits, anx- 
iously counting the days as the month of 
July wears away, but no longer disposed to 
push blindly into the ice, for the cargo under 
our feet is too valuable to be risked. We do 
not expect to be the pioneer this time, for 
we can afford to relinquish that honor to 
some faster sailing and less deeply laden 
competitor. 

The looked-for opening is at last discov- 
ered. The twilight, which we call night, 
but which is merely a sort of comparative 
gloom, brightens into the morning of a beau- 
tiful day, and reveals the most distant ships 
in the northern horizon steering off under a_ 
cloud of sail. A general movement is im- 
mediately observable throughout the fleet. 
The icy chains have burst, and the passage 
is found. Our old ship is heavy and dull; 
but we pack on the canvas, and if not the 
leader of the squadron this time, we are de- 
termined to be neither last nor least. A 
sharp lookout for drifting pieces of ice is all 
that is required, for there are no other dan- 
gers in the track. 

The weather is clear, and both continents 
can be seen distinctly, as we glide onward 
past the Diomede Islands, which stand, 
three in number, like sentinels at the gate. 
Onward till we open the Siberian shore 
beyond East Cape, still partially ice-bound, 
the land fades away into the distance, east 
and west, and we float upon the shallow and 
tranquil waters of the great Polar Basin. 

We found the whales for which we had 
been seeking, and, improving the few clear 
days, we took fourin July. Thick fogs be- 
set us a great part of the time, but here we 
found it convenient to drop an anchor at any 
time, the depth of water scldom exceeding 
twenty to twenty-five fathoms. An anchor 
of convenient size was made use of, which 
could be weighed easily by one watch, in a 
vessel so strongly manned as a whaler must 
necessarily be; and the wind being for the 
most part light, the sails were seldom furled, 
but snugly clewed up and allowed to hang 
thus until we were ready to heave up and 
sheet home again. 
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The beginning of August found us want- 
ing only one whale to fill. We had lost them 
again, for the movements of the polar whale 
are capricious and uncertain to the last 
degree. Today every ship in sight is chasing 
or cutting, tomorrow not a spout is to be 
seen by any one. No one knows whence 
they came or whither they have gone; 
whether they have departed for the season, 
or whether the ground will be alive with 
them tomorrow. 

But the fleet scattered; each captain pur- 
suing the course which his own judgment 
dictated. We stood over on the American 
shore, and, enveloped in a fog-bank, dropped 
anchor in the mouth of Kotzebue Sound. A 
dozen ships were in sight just before the 
bank shut down, but no one doing any- 
thing, while most of them were heading 
northward. 

““I’m not going away up to Point Barrow 
to look for one whale,”’ said Captain Stetson. 
“Of the two, I would sooner be off now, 
and trust to picking up a right whale be- 
tween here and the Fox Islands.” 

“‘So would I,’ the mate answered. ‘I’m 
sure I don’t want to push up into seventy- 
three or four now. If we wanted a thou- 
sand barrels or so, I should say, put her 
through. But I think we can pick up one 
more alongshore here. Let us have a look 
up the sound with the boats, as soon as it 
clears.”’ 

“Well, you may do so,” said the captain; 
“two of you, at any rate. I don’t want to 
send all my boats out of sight at once.”’ 

“There’s a clear spot off the starboard 
bow,’’ sung out Mr. Paddock. ‘See the 
land ? ’’ 

“Yes: it’s like all the rest of the land 
about here,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ God-forsaken 
is the word that best describes its appear- 
ance. The fog is rolling away more. I 
think we shall have a clear day tomorrow.”’ 


‘* Blows!’’ said Mr. Pomroy. ‘‘ Hear 
him, sir?’ 
‘‘ Yes. Muscle-digger, I suppose ?”’ 


‘No, sir; that’s a bowhead!”’ said the 
Bishop. ‘* Here he is, right on the edge of 
the clearing, and there are boats after him, 
too!’ 

‘* Boats! where can they be ?’’ asked the 
old man, running for his spy-glass. ‘‘ Some 
ship must be further up the sound here; but 
we ought to have seen her before the fog 
shut down. Native boats! oomiaks/”’ he 
continued, as he brought his glass to bear. 
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‘¢ That’s a good sized whale they are hooked 
to, and I hope the poor heathens will get 
him, though he’s just what we want to fill 
up all our casks.”’ 

The whale changed his course, heading 
directly at us, and passed within hailing 
distance of the ship. Three large canoes 
were following him up, and now and then 
getting a dig at him with their rude craft. 
But what amused us most was the number 
of drugs attached to him. More than a 
dozen of the inflated seal-skins, such as I 
had observed lashed along the gunwales of 
all the oomzaks which had visited the ship, 
were floating in his wake, being bent to the 
toggle harpoons by short pieces of line, or 
thongs; and by the great buoyant power of 
these, the monster was hobbled most effec- 
tually, as he found it impossible to remain 
under water. He attempted it several times, 
but these balloon like contrivances resisted 
so strongly as to pull him back to the sur- 
face, while the excited Esquimaux hovered 
close after him, and lost no opportunity of 
annoying him, till we lost sight of them in 
the opposite quarter, where the fog still 
hung thick and low on the sea. 

‘¢They’ll worry him to death, I guess,’’ 
said the captain. ‘It’s a bungling job, but 
we must allow that they know how to make 
use of what materials they have. Well, 
there’s one whale in this sound, at all 
events. Now, if there’s another, we want 
him, to finish up our voyage.” 

The fog lifted and dispersed during the 
night, and at four in the morning our boat 
and Mr. Norton’s were lowered and went in 
shore, coasting up the sound, and taking a 
look into every bend and inlet as we passed. 
The weather was fine for making observa- 
tions, and propelled by a gentle breeze, we 
glided swiftly up the smooth bay. The sun 
came up brightly, warming the air till our 
jackets became burdensome, and we were 
glad to throw them off, and found it suffi- 
ciently warm work plying the paddles in our 
shirt-sleeves. 

Insensibly we were led on to increase our 
distance from the ship, till her mastheads 
were scarcely discernible, as she lay at her 
anchorage. One long, clipper-built finback 
had been seen, and several muscle-diggers, 
exhaling a most offensive gas, had cut across 
our track with impunity. But no bowhead 
gladdened our vision, and we had given up 
the hope of finding any. The mate took a 
longing look up the sound, glanced astern 
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at the ship’s mastheads, and let fly the 
sheets. 

‘¢ Mr. Norton,’’ said he, as the bow boat 
approached us, ‘‘ I think we have gone as 
far as is prudent, if we mean to sleep on 
board tonight. We shall have to pull back, 
you know.”’ 

‘Yes sir; that’s true. Yet it seemsa pity 
we couldn’t get that last whale that we 
want. Such a fine day, too.” 

‘We'll pull in and land here on this 
point,” said Mr. Pomroy, ‘‘and eat our din- 
ner there. We can keep a lookout both up 
and down from there.”’ 

A shelving beach of comparatively firm 
mud afforded a good landing-place, and the 
boats were hauled well up. The provisions 
which we had brought with us were passed 
out, and under a balmy Arctic sunshine, we 
enjoyed our picnic highly. Pipes were 
loaded and lighted, and the mates proposed 
an excursion to the top of a hill near by, 
from which a good view might be had both 
inland and up the sound. Securing the 
boats, we all started in high glee, struggling 
up the ragged ascent, laughing, shouting, 
and pushing each other, in sheer enjoyment 
of the novelty of the thing. 

As we gained the summit, we perceived 
that the bluff on which we were, formed an- 
other projecting point, and that a small cove 
was formed beyond it, which we had not 
seen while in the boats. Our boat-steerer, 
Frank, had pushed on in advance of the rest, 
and as he reached the further brow of the 
hill, we saw him halt suddenly, and throw 
up both hands, as if in astonishment. I 
thought of the picture in my school history 
of Balboa discovering the South Sea from 
the mountains on the isthmus, and hurried 
forward as fast as my tired legs would carry 
me. 

‘“What do you see, Frank?’’ demanded 
Mr. Pomroy, as he darted past me with long 
strides. 

‘*Come look!’ answered the Portuguese, 
in a subdued voice. ‘‘ Nomake noise. Gal- 
ly him.” 

An involuntary ‘‘Q-o-oh!’’ burst from 
half a dozen voices, as we hurried to his 
side. Directly below us, in the smooth 
cove, a bowhead of the largest class, an old 
‘“‘cow ’’ with immense arch, and patches of 
white near the spiracles, lay basking in the 
still water, close into the rocks, presenting 
such a view of her proportions and move- 
ments as is rarely attainable in the case of a 
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living whale. As the mate expressed it, 
**'You could look right down into her spout- 
holes and see ’em wink.”’ 

For full ten minutes we stood, smothering 
our excitement, while she lay there, totally 
unconscious of danger, occasionally electri- 
fying us all with her slow, deep respirations, 
and scaling her immense flukes to right and 
left under the water, in sheer sportiveness, 
as it seemed, then disappeared, descending 
with a gradual slant, as there was hardly suf- 
ficient depth of water to admit of ‘* turning 
flukes’? in the orthodox way. 

We hastened back to our boats, pushed 
them off, and in a few'moments were pad- 
dling silently along shore towards the little 
cove. The greatest caution was demanded, 
in order not to disturb the whale, as it was 
so smooth and still, and the boats were al- 
lowed to drift into the basin. with only an 
occasional light dip of the paddles. So well 
had we managed that the unconscious levia- 
than pushed her arch above the surface very 
near to Mr. Norton’s boat. A single im- 
petus of his paddles, as she rises for the 
second spout, and he is alongside of her—is 
fast! A heavy ‘‘ sound,’’ and a long strug- 
gle in the muddy bottom, and the monster 
rises, exhausted and drowned out, craft and 
line covered with mud, and iron poles all 
scraped and splintered, as if by contact with 
rocks. 

She stretches out her immense bulk quiet- 
ly on the surface, as if courting the death 
stroke of the lance, for which she has not 
long to wait. But her tenacity of life after 
being mortally wounded, surprises us all, 
and nearly exhausts our patience in waiting 
for her to die. She never goes outside of 
the bluff, never disturbs or disarranges more 
than thirty fathoms of line from each tub: 
but the whole face of the little basin in which 
she circles is changed in color by the copious 
life-tide from her wounds, and Frank makes 
a crude estimate that ‘‘ he been spout more’n 
fifty barreels blood.”’ 

Her last course is shaped towards a shelv- 
ing beach near the head of the cove. With 
her last convulsive throe she forces herself 
aground, lifts and drops her fins with a final 
quiver, and the mighty mass is stranded by 
the head, like the ‘‘ Gorgon’’ on the ledge 
of rock at Karaghinsky. In vain we try to 
haul it afloat; we are powerless to move it. 

“Tt’s no use, Mr. Norton,’’ said the 
mate. ‘*She’ll have to lie where she is till 
the flood tide makes tonight, and then she’ll 
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slide off herself. You had better shove 
right out, and go to the ship as fast as you 
can. Make your report and come back to- 
night, with more help for towing. By that 
time I will have the whale afloat, and be 
waiting for you.”’ 

The third mate pushed off and pulled out 
of the cove, disappearing from view in a few 
minutes round the point. We could do 
nothing more but amuse ourselves and kill 
time until the flood made; and within an 
hour after we lost sight of him, the fog- 
bank settled so that we could no longer see 
the point at the cove’s mouth. There would 
be no difficulty, however, in finding the 
ship, if she remained at her anchorage, as 
he had the land for a guide, and had only to 
follow down the shore until abreast of her, 
and sound his horn. He could return also, 
by reversing his route, having, of course, 
noted his landmarks for finding the cove 
again. 

We went ashore and strayed about, but 
found the same dreary and uninteresting 
prospect which we had met with elsewhere 
in this part of the world. We came upon a 
place where a party must have wintered, as 
we found the excavations of several of their 
yourts, or winter habitations, also an old 
blubber pit, and the posts for a platform; 
but the place appeared to have been long de- 
serted. The location seemed favorable for a 
settlement, and likely to be visited, as we 
had seen both walrus and seal near the 
mouth of the haven, while the place was 
well sheltered, and an abundance of drift- 
wood was to be picked up round the shores. 

We had completed our observations on 
shore, and were waiting idly round the boat, 
when a yell was heard as of a human voice, 
coming from the direction of our whale, 
which at the moment was hidden from view 
by the fog. The sound was startling to us, 
breaking, as it did, so unexpectedly upon the 
stillness, and it became us to proceed cau- 
tiously, as we were only six in number, and 
we knew not how numerous a party of 
natives might be at hand. The cries were 
repeated, but seemed to be all from a single 
voice. 

Looking to our arms, we approached cau- 
tiously, so as to 1econnoitre without being 
seen. <A single Esquimaux, with only a 
light spear in his hand, stood near the head 
of the whale on the beach, startling the 
echoes with shouts of joy at the magnitude 
of the prize, of which he naturally presumed 
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himself to be the owner, by right of original 
discovery. It was evident he was alone; 
but not wishing to dash his spirits by un- 
deceiving him at present, we concealed 
ourselves behind hillocks, to observe his 
movements. 

Having, as we supposed, fatigued himself 
with shouting, he suddenly leaped upon the 
nib end, and climbed his slippery way up- 
ward with surprising agility, considering 
the clumsy appearance of his skin wrappers, 
till he stood upon the whale’s breast, between 
the fins. From this perch he surveyed at 
leisure the immensity of the treasure, and 
again gave vent to more yells of triumph. 
Planting his dart in the blubber, as any 
other discoverer might, to signify that he 
took possession, he drew his sleeve-knife 
and proceeded to cut out a good-sized 
‘* horse-piece,’? which was a work of some 
time with his dull implement. More yells 
announced his final success, and having ex- 
ecuted a sort of frantic pas seul, or dance of 
delight, he slid to the ground again, and 
shouldering the lump of blubber, trotted 
away inland. 

‘¢ Now, we’ll lay off in our boat, out of 
sight,”’ said Mr. Pomroy. ‘‘We shall have 
the whole tribe down upon us, as soon as 
they get the news and see the sample of the 
ore. If they want a ton or two of this blub- 
ber to eat, they are welcome to it, for there 
is more than we need to fill the ‘‘ Gorgon.” 
But there’ll be large odds against me if I 
don’t carry off the rest at high tide, and fight 
for it, too.”’ 

We hooked up our lines, which we had 
cut to a convenient length and buoyed, and 
lay off far enough in the fog to be invisible 
from the beach. Nor could the lines be 
seen, as they led from the under side of the 
whale as she lay. 

It was nearly high water, and more than 
half the length of the body was afloat, before 
we heard the wild shouts of the approaching 
saveges. We had dropped a grapnel, which 
was always carried with us on excursions of 
this sort, near the land, and were ready to 
haul as soon as there was a chance of float- 
ing the whale. The Esquimaux, whom we 
judged by the sound of their voices to be 
twenty-five or thirty in number, had brought 
an oomiak with them, as we saw them push 
it out alongside of the whale; but we silent- 
ly hauled off a little further, and they were 
stil] ignorant of our vicinity. 

We soon heard them mounted on the 
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whale, chopping away at the blubber, and 
chattering like magpies. They knew, of 
course, that the whale would be afloat ina 
short time, and doubtless intended then to 
haul it broadside on, and strand it as soon 
as possible. But already the sound of oars 
was audible to seaward, and we knew that 
our boats were rounding the point, coming 
to our assistance. The natives, of course, 
heard them too, and suspended operations to 
listen. 

At this moment, the mate, with a twinkle 
of humor in his eye, made signs to haul 
quietly on the line. We did so, and felt the 
mighty mass start a little. Our grapnel had 
a good hold of the ground. Another strong 
pull together, and we overcame the inertia 
of the whale, which slid suddenly off the 
beach, and floated quickly out towards us, 
with a dozen or more greasy, chattering Es- 
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quimaux dancing about like schoolboys on 
floating logs, striving to keep their equili- 
brium on the smooth convex of the whale, 
as it rolled heavily from side to side, when 
suddenly liberated. 

Our cheers of triumph and shouts of de- 
risive laughter were the first notice they had 
of our vicinity. Then, catching sight of us, 
they jumped for their oomiak, some of them 
sliding overboard in their fright and aston- 
ishment, as the other two boats, just ar- 
rived, shot suddenly in among them. We 
managed to reassure them, however, and, 
loading their boat with as much blubber as 
she could carry off, sent them ashore in good 
humor. 

In a few minutes we were passing trium- 
phantly around the point, with our prize in 
tow—the last one wanted to complete the 
lading of the ‘‘ Gorgon.”’ 


BURNED OUT. 


BY MARY ENAPP. 


HEN firc is all burned out, the ashes cold, 
It will not light again; oh, what more 
vain 
To try and kindle love from memory’s store, 
To sigh and weep over remembered pain! 


PALMYRA, N. Y., 1886. 


Nay, all such dead things must be hid away ; 
Unsightly they; ashen and moldering ; 
Rake out dead embers, kindle quick the new! 
‘‘ The king is dead’’—and now, ‘‘ Long live the 
king! ”’ 


EUNICE LESTER'S THANKSGIVING. 


BY MISS L. A. SAVORY. 


E had come—my father and I—to Elm- 
wood, to spend Thanksgiving with 
grandmother and Aunt Eunice. Elmwood 
was a quiet country town, lying back amidst 
the hills. In summer, when it was gay with 
visitors, and birds, and flowers, it was a 
lovely spot; but these attractions were all 
flitting, and disappeared at about the same 
time; and now, the latter part of November, 
it looked like an Arctic settlement. 
Winter had begun early this year. Al- 
ready a deep snow had fallen, and as Sam, 


grandmother’s man, drove us up from the 
station to her comfortable house on the out- 
skirts of the village, we noticed the deep 
drifts on either side the road, which, the last 
time I had seen it, was bordered with butter- 
cups and daisies. 

‘¢ Yes-sir-ee,’? answered Sam, in reply to 
a remark of papa’s, ‘“‘ winter’s begun in air- 
nest. ’Minds me of the Thanksgivin's when 
I was a boy; and we’ll have more snow be- 
fore mornin’, or I’m a Dutchman.” 

Now Sam looked like anything but 4 
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Dutchman, for he was a genuine Yankee, 
long, lean, and comical. We were soon at 
the Lester farm, and the cheery welcome we 
received from grandma and Aunt Eunice, 
and my pretty cousin, Clara Holt, who had 
just arrived, made me forget all about the 
dreary weather outside. 

Perhaps I should introduce the family in 
due form. First, there was darling grand- 
mother, erect and stately, despite her seven- 
ty winters; her softly-tinted face looking 
out from under her snowy hair and the lace 
ruffies on her cap, like some rare, old-time 
portrait painted on porcelain. Then there 
was her son, my own handsome papa, the 
only one left of the six noble boys that had 
been born to her; and Aunt Eunice—the 
old maid of the family, as she laughingly 
called herself—forty years old, and yet not 
looking a day over thirty, tall and graceful, 
with beautiful, dark eyes, and hair without 
a thread of gray in it. Few would guess, 
looking at her now, that sorrow had ever 
touched her; but those who remembered her 
when she was twenty, knew of her brave, 
soldier lover, who fell before Petersburg, in 
the cruel war—the war that was over before 
I was born. Then there was my cousin, 
Clara Holt, Aunt Annie’s daughter, a beau- 
ty and a belle. ‘‘Awfuliy stupid,’’ she 
whispered to me, ‘‘to spend Thanksgiving 
at Elmwood; but mamma made me come, 
for she had to go to see sister Helen’s new 
baby.”’ Lastly, there was I, an insignifi- 
cant girl of fourteen, longing for the time 
when I could assume the young lady airs 
and graces of my cousin Clara. 

My mother was an invalid, so I had come 
with my father, for he always made a point 
of spending Thanksgiving with his mother. 

The day passed pleasantly enough. The 
elders sat by the parlor fire and talked over 
family matters, and Clara and I amused 
ourselves by excursions to the kitchen, 
where Hepsibah, and the small assistant, 
Sally, were preparing for tomorrow’s feast, 
varied by rummaging the chambers and gar- 
ret, and playing duets on the piano between 
whiles. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon, 
Sam’s prediction proved true, for the snow 
commenced to fall again and the wind to 
rise. Clara looked disconsolate. 

‘‘Charlie Thorpe promised to call this 
evening,’ she said, in a low voice, to me, 
‘and now this provoking storm will keep 
him away.” 
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Charlie Thorpe was the young man of 
Elmwood, and Clara having met him the 
previous summer, was glad enough to catch 
a glimpse of him as she arrived at the station 
that day, and invite him to call. Evening 
closed dismally enough; the wind increased, 
and it was very cold. Such weather at that 
season had not been known since grand- 
mother was a girl. We all sat around the 
open fire, listening to the storm howling 
outside. 

I remember to this day how handsome my 
aunt looked. She was always carefully 
dressed, and tonight she wore a black silk 
dress, with lace ruffles in neck and sleeves, 
and in her dark hair a single spray of scarlet 
geranium, that set off her brilliant brunette 
face wonderfully. 

To me she was much prettier than the 
blonde Clara. But Aunt Una was always 
bright and cheerful, while Clara was: a lan- 
guid beauty, at best, and tonight there was 
an unmistakable frown on her pretty face. 

There was a pause in the conversation, 
when my father suddenly asked :— 

‘‘ Has any one taken possession of the 
Fairfax place, since the old general died ? ”’ 

‘* No one,’ answered grandmother; ‘ but 
a few months ago a lawyer was down look- 
ing after things, and we heard the heir was 
expected soon.”’ 

‘‘Who is he ?”? asked papa. 

‘‘The son of a distant cousin of the gen- 
eral’s; probably a Fairfax, as he said the 
property should never go away from the 
name ”’ 

The evening wore away. It was nearly 
eleven o’clock, and we were just about re- 
tiring, when, during a lull in the storm, I 
thought I heard sleighbells, and said so. 

‘“Who can it be at this hour?” said Aunt 
Una, and she walked to a window, drew 
back the curtain and looked out. 

I followed her. The snow had ceased 
falling, and the moon had come out bright 
and clear. The wind still blew, and the 
light snow was badly drifted, but down the 
long avenue that led to the highway, we dis- 
tinctly saw two men, with a pair of horses 
struggling in the snow. 

‘* It’s some one trying to get tothe house, 
Tom,”’ said Aunt Una to papa. 

‘*T must go and help, then,”’ said he, ris- 
ing. ‘‘Call Sam, Una; and fetch me my 
rubber boots, Kitty, dear,’ he said to me. 

In a few minutes Sam and my father 
emerged from the kitchen door, armed with 
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shovels, and made their way down the lane 
to help the travelers. 

My aunt mended the fire, which was dying 
out, and at grandma’s suggestion, filled a 
kettle with water and hung it on the crane. 
Hepsy had long since retired, and ‘“‘ they 
may be chilled through,’ said the thoughtful 
old lady. 

Clara and I were full of excitement. 
Who could it be? We made all sorts of 
wild guesses, and at last Clara exclaimed :— 

‘“‘Why; it must be the general’s heir! ”’ 

My aunt laughed heartily. 

‘¢ Silly girls!’? she said. ‘* More likely it 
is a belated peddler. Why should the gen- 
eral’s heir be caught in a snow storm at this 
hour, in this age of steam and telegraphs ? 
My opinion is that it’s Sam’s cousin, Jere- 
miah Doolittle, on his way down from Ver- 
mont,°with horses to sell. Sam has been 
expecting him ever so long.”’ 

We now knew by the sound of the bells 
they had reached the stables, and in a little 
while we heard a furious stamping and 
scraping on the back steps. As they entered 
the kitchen, Clara and I peeped out. We 
saw my father helping an elderly gentleman 
divest himself of his numerous wraps. We 
hurried back to the parlor, and told what we 
had seen. 

‘¢ It’s no peddler, auntie,’’ said Clara. 

‘* No; nor Jeremiah Doolittle, either,” 
added I. 

My father now ushered the stranger in, 
and introduced him as ‘‘ Mr. Fairfax;”’ and 
it was, indeed, Robert Fairfax, the old gen- 
eral’s mysterious heir, on his way to take 
possession of his inheritance, overtaken by 
the storm, and landed at our gates. He had 
never been in that part of the country be- 
fore, and supposing B , ten miles dis- 
tant, was the nearest railroad station to 
Fairfax place, had arrived there just before 
the storm began, and attempted to drive 
over. They lost their way; the storm and 
night overtook them, and just at the en- 
trance to our avenue the horses had given 
out. 

‘¢ Had it not been for this,” said he, stand- 
ing before the fire and relating the story to 
us, ‘*I should have pushed on, for my Arc- 
tic experience has taught me to battle with 
worse storms than this.”’ 

‘‘Had you had a sledge and dogs, we 
should not have had the pleasure of your 
company tonight,’’ said my aunt, as she 
handed him a cup of hot tea. 
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‘¢ The trouble, you mean,”’’ he said, as he 
received it. 

I looked at him as he stood by the fire 
drinking his tea. He was a tall, well-pro- 
portioned man, of nearly six feet in height, 
I should think, and somewhere between 
forty-five and fifty years old. His iron-gray 
hair was cut short, and so was the thick, 
snow-white moustache that shaded his well- 
formed mouth. His eyes were dark, deep- 
set and piercing. He gave one the im- 
pression that he could read their inmost 
thoughts. 

He would take nothing but the hot tea; 
and as Sam had done the honors of the 
kitchen to his nian, and both were tired out, 
they were soon shown to their rooms. 

As Clara put up her crimps before the 
glass in the room she shared with me that 
night, she said she was awfully disappointed. 

‘¢T had made up my mind,” she went on, 
“that the general’s heir was young and 
handsome; and that some time in the sum- 
mer, when I was riding on horseback in the 
Fairfax woods, I should come upon him, 
lying reading in the shade.” 

I was a most practical child, so I opened 
my eyes, and said: — 

‘Why, Clara, you could not ride in the 
Fairfax woods, the branches are too low; 
and they are so damp the young man would 
catch cold if he lay under the trees.”’ 

She gave me a withering look, and calmly 
went on:— 

‘‘'You are too young to understand such 
things. And he’s not a young man at all, 
but as old as your father, and, I dare say, he 
is married.” 

*¢ He is not!’ said I, stoutly. 

‘‘ How can you possibly know ?’’ she 
asked, in surprise. 

I did not tell her that I had seen his eyes 
dwell on Aunt Una ina way that would be 
highly unbecoming inamarried man. Clara 
never thought any other woman could have 
any attractions for a gentleman, young or 
old, when she was present. So I did not 
lake her into my confidence. 

I soon fell asleep, and dreamed that old 
General Fairfax came in a carriage witb six 
horses, and carried my Aunt Una off in the 
depths of the Fairfax woods. 

The next day was Thanksgiving. The 
roads were so badly drifted that it was im- 
possible for our guest to proceed; so he 
gladly accepted grandmother's invitation to 
remain with us. 
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‘*T confess this is much pleasanter than a 
cold lunch at the old Fairfax place would 
have been,” he said, ashe handed Aunt Una 
in to dinner. 

Papa led the way, with grandma on his 
arm, while Clara and I brought up the rear. 
What a delightful dinner that was! Hepsy 
had surpassed herself, and everything went 
off well. Our guest was most entertaining. 
He had an exhaustless fund of conversation, 
had made yood use of his experience, and 
_ we were allinterested in what he had to say. 

He told us how unexpected the news 
was to him that General Fairfax had made 
him his heir; for he was only a distant rela- 
tive, and had never seen him. He was in 
Siberia when the news reachedhim. It was 
not convenient for him to come home just 
then, so he had written to his lawyer to look 
after the property, and he would return 
when it suited him to do so. 

We inferred that he was a studious man, 
with a taste for travel; that he had enough 
for his own simple wants, and regarded his 
inheritance as rather a nuisance, inasmuch 
as it had upset his plans, and would prob- 
ably cause an entire change in his life. He 
had never seen Fairfax Place, and as he had 
no relatives with whom to spend Thanks- 
giving, decided to make his first visit there 
on that day. 

We sat long at the table, and when we re- 
turned to the parlor we found the highway 
had been made passable, but Fairfax Place 
being on a by-road, could not be reached 
until the next day. The storm was unusual- 
ly severe, and gangs of men were clearing 
roads in all directions, but main thorough- 
fares must first be attended to. 

There was nothing for it, but our guest 
must remain where he was. Papa and 
grandma urged him to stay, but I noticed he 
did not say decidedly he woutd, until Aunt 
Una added hervoice to therest. We settled 
ourselves to an afternoon of enjoyment. 
Clara he treated in the half-fatherly, half- 
gallant manner peculiar with elderly men to 
young ladies. Me, he evidently regarded as 
a little girl, but he did not wound my self- 
esteem by asking after my dolls, as some 
people did. | 

The evening that followed will long re- 
main in my memory as one of the pleasant- 
est I ever passed. Charlie Thorp. taking 
advantage of the cleared roads, made one of 
the party. We had music, games,and pleas- 
ant conversation. 
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At last Mr. Fairfax proposed an old- 
fashioned reel. He persuaded me to attempt 
the music, while he gallantly led grandma, 
who entered into the spirit of the thing with 
great zest. Charlie Thorp danced with 
Aunt Una, and papa with Clara. 

We were all enraptured with our new 
acquaintance, and that night, after we had 
retired to our chamber, Clara and I unhesi- 
tatingly pronounced him ‘ splendid.” 

‘*Clara,”’ said I, ‘‘did you ever see old 
General Fairfax ? ”’ 

‘*Qh, yes; years ago, when I was a little 
girl. You know as long as he lived, he 
always made grandma a visit twice a year. 
He was so feeble the last time he came, it 
was all his man and Sam could do to get him 
into the house. He used to hold his gold- 
headed cane in his hands, and sit leaning 
forward upon it, mourning for his son—the 
one who was engaged to Aunt Una. The 
others had died young. He used to tell 
grandma she ought not to mourn for her 
five boys, so long as she had one left. He 
was a horrible looking old man, with great 
teeth and wolfish eyes. He used to say he 
would leave all his money to charitable in- 
stitutions, if it were not that he wanted it 
in the Fairfax name, but he said that in 
derision. He was far from charitable. One 
day he sat watching me as I was playing 
about the room, and said to grandma:— 

‘“<Tf I had a grandson, he should marry 
that girl.’ 

‘“*T answered, before any one else had a 
chance to speak:— 

‘¢s If he looked like you, I wouldn’t have 
him.’ 

‘¢Grandma and Aunt Una were horrified; 
but he only laughed, and said:— 

‘¢* Bravo, Miss Spitfire! What, don’t you 
think I’m a beauty ?’ 

‘6 No, I don’t,’ said I. 

‘¢ Then he laughed again, pointed his cane 
at me, and I ran away.”’ 
The next morning Mr. Fairfax and his 
man left, and later in the day papa and 
Clara. Iwas to remain during the winter 
at my grandmother’s, for my mother was to 

be taken south for her health. 

Two or three days passed before we saw 
our guest again; then he called, on his way 
to the station, to tell us that he found the 
old house in a sad state of neglect, and yet, 
so charmingly attractive to a man who had 
been homeless so long, he had concluded to 
occupy a part of it. He intended to have it 
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at once put in order, and should probably 
spend a few days there, every week or two, 
during the winter. 

I was a good deal surprised at this, for 
Fairfax Place was connected in my mind 
only with summer. It seemed unspeakably 
dreary at this season. 

‘“He will be awfully lonely, don’t you 
think, Aunt Una?”? said I. 

‘* That depends on himself wholly,” she 
answered. ‘If he is fond of society, he will 
be. If of books, he will not.” 

The weeks passed, and every time he 
came down he called on us. Sometimes he 
brought fruit for grandma, and bon-bons for 
me. Occasionally a book for Aunt Una. 
Once he gave her a lovely cluster of Jacque- 
minot roses. Child though I was, I could 
see her color rise, and her dark eyes brighten 
when his step sounded on the piazza; and I 
knew the looks he gave her were warmer 
than those of friendship. 

Winter began to wane, and there were 
faint signs of spring in the lengthening days. 
Mr. Fairfax’s visits continued, and one day 
in the latter part of February, he called to 
invite Aunt Una and me to accompany him 
on a visit to the old place. This excursion 
had been talked of all winter. We were only 
waiting for a favorable day. 

‘*You know you promised me you would 
go, Miss Una. I am really in want of a 
lady’s advice, as I am contemplating some 
repairs, and I want them to be as perfect as 
possible.” 

My grandmother looked up from her knit- 
ting, and smilingly said:— 

‘‘Perhaps you are making ready for a 
bride.”’ 

The answer startled me. 

‘*Perhaps. Who knows? Tell me truly, 
Mrs. Lester, do you think I am too old to 
marry ?” 

‘“By no means,’ answered my grand- 
mother. ‘‘ You are just the right age to 
appreciate a wife.” 

‘‘And do you think a young and beautiful 
woman (of course she must be that) would 
consent to spend her life at the old place ?”’ 

‘“Tf she loved you as she ought, she 
would. But surely, you would not expect to 
live there all the time ? ”’ 

‘“‘T might. I have taken a fancy to the 
place,’’ he answered, briefly. 

Aunt Una, who had been getting ready, 
now appeared. She only heard the latter 
part of the conversation, but I fancied there 
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was a shadow on her fair face as we drove 
off. Mr. Fairfax, on the contrary, was un- 
usually gay. He talked all the time, rallied 
Aunt Una on her gravity, and laughed and 
joked with me until I was delighted. 

We entered the long avenue that led to 
the house, and soon reached it, and stood on 
its massive steps. It was a stone house, 
large and well built. Age had softened its 
hard face; mosses and ivies clung to it, and 
altogether it presented a most picturesque 
appearance that mild February afternoon. 

We entered the wide hall, almost square, 
with a large fireplace in it, and winding, 
oaken stairs leading to the upper rooms. 
Our host led us from room to room until we 
were tired, then we returned to the entrance- 
hall, and entered the library on the left,—a 
cozy room with deep windows. The walls 
were lined with books, a bright fire blazed 
on the hearth, and on a dainty little table a 
tempting lunch was laid. 

‘‘T remember this room well,’’ said my 
aunt, ‘‘ but you have improved it wonder- 
fully.” 

‘*T am glad you like it,’’ he said. 

After we had partaken of some refresh- 
ments, he asked my aunt to look over a plan 
of the building with him, and consulted her 
in regard to some alterations. 

I listened to them a while, then betook 
myself to examining the books. I found the 
“Arabian Nights,” and seated myself at a 
distant window with it. I soon became 
deeply interested, and was oblivious to all 
else. I suppose they forgot I was there, and 
to this day I don’t know how [ happened to 
catch the thread of their conversation. I 
heard Mr. Fairfax say :— 

‘‘ Now, Miss Lester, I want vour advice 
as to furnishing a boudsir for my bride.” 

I was go astonished that I nearly ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Then vou are going to be mar- 
ried!’ Fortunately, I controlled myself, 
and marveled at my aunt’s composure as she 
responded :— 

‘‘Then you will have to tell me whether 
she is dark or fair ?”’ 

‘¢ She is a lovely brunette.”’ 

My aunt laughed. 

‘It will have to be pink or scarlet, red or 
yellow,” she said. 

‘*What color do you like best?’ he con- 
tinued. 

6¢ I ! 
color.”’ 

‘¢ Then rose-color it shall be.” 


Oh, I have a preference for rose- 
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‘Certainly not!’ said Aunt Una, rising 
hastily. ‘*This is something your bride 
must decide for herself. Excuse me, but 
it is time to go.”’ 

Both were standing before the fire. She 
looked straight at it. Mr. Fairfax looked at 
her, and there was that in his eyes which 
made me hold my breath. 

‘““Una, dearest Una,” said he, softly, 
‘‘can you not guess for whom I am furnish- 
ing the room, if she will accept it ?”’ 

- Aunt Una looked up; their eyes met, and 
the next moment she was folded to his 
heart. 

This time I not only uttered an exclama- 
tion, but dropped my book with a bang which 
startled them. 

Aunt Una exclaimed :— 

‘We have forgotten Kate! ”’ 

‘‘Come out, you young marplot!” said 
Mr. Fairfax, drawing me out from behind 
the curtain. 

‘I’m no such thing,”’ said I, beginning to 
cry. ‘*I could not help hearing what you 
said.” 

‘“Of course you couldn’t, Kitten,’”’ said 
he. Then they both kissed and comforted 
me. 

We drove back home. When we entered 
the house, Mr. Fairfax drew my aunt’s arm 
within his own, and walked up to where 
my grandmother was sitting. Something in 
their faces told the story, for she threw up 
both hands, and her lip trembled, 

‘“Give us your blessing, mother,’’ he 
said. ‘* You will take me for ason, will you 
not?” 
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And the dear old lady blessed them, while 
the tears ran down her cheeks. 

Later on we heard his story. He had 
married, at twenty, while yet in college a 
woman several years his senior—brilliantly 
beautiful, but totally unprincipled: She led 
him a wretched life for ten miserable years, 
and then died. Disgusted with life; he be- 
came a wanderer on the earth; had only 
returned to his native land to look after his 
unexpected inheritance, then to depart, he 
knew not whither. The rest of his story we 
knew. 

‘¢ T said to myself, the night you so kindly 
sheltered me, and I first saw Una, ‘ there is 
a woman who can make life worth living,’ 
and I resolved then and there to win her, if 
I could.”’ 

‘*I knew it!’ I blurted out. 

‘* You!’’ they all exclaimed, in amaze- 
ment. 

‘¢ Yes,’ I said, red as fire, but bound to 
unburden myself. ‘‘ I knew you fell in love 
with her when she gave you the tea.”’ 

My aunt kissed me, and said:— 

‘‘We have always heard of ‘ little pitchers’ 
ears,’ but this one has eyes, too, it seems.”’ 

The next May the wedding took place. 
All the family were there, even my mother. 
Clara showed me her engagement ring, and 
never ceased to praise her lover, a promising 
young man from her native city. I cared 
little for her affairs. My thoughts were 
with my aunt and her husband—those two, 
tried in the crucible of the years, who had 
met in the autumn of their lives, and found 
their Thanksgiving. 
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BY MRS. R. H. E. KENERSON. 


Ir TXIS the saddest— ’tis the sweetest, 
’Tis the loveliest of the year,— 
‘The time of summer’s last, sad smile, 
Ere she’s laid upon her bier. 
Methought she had departed, 
With all her radiance wild; 
Gone, stranger lands to gladden 
With her balmy airs and mild. 


But no! ah, still she tarrieth ; 
She smileth once again; 

And from the forest echoeth 
A low, sad, mournful strain. 

Sweet songs,of rich, glad melody, 
Hath she been singing long; 

And now with strangely warning tone, 
She chants her own death-song. 


Gray hill, and bleak, wild mountain, 
Woodland, and glen, and vale, 

Resoundeth with the requiem, 
The solemn, dirge-like wail. 

All gorgeous is her winding-sheet, 
Green, golden-hued and red; 

O’er which a shadowy dimness reigns, 
As o’er features of the dead. 


' Her voice, like the seer’s, now soundeth 
In her sorrowful, parting lay; 
And methinks it loudly speaketh, 
Of the coming of decay. 
It tells that the lovely fadeth, 
That the beautiful lasts not long; 
Such to me the burden seemeth, 
Of the ,dying:;summer’s song. 


BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO. 


COLONEL WILLIAM FEW, 


PATRIOT of the American Revolu- 

tion, was born in Baltimore County, 

Maryland, on the eighth of June, 1748. His 

paternal ancestor, who was from Wales, and 

whose family name was written Ffew, ac- 

companied William Penn to this country in 
1682. 

In 1758 his parents removed with their 
family to Orange County, North Carolina, 
where his education was conducted by an 
able teacher. Books were his constant com- 
panions in the field, and during the intervals 
of labor. Qualified by his sound principles 
and virtuous habits, at the very beginning 
of the Revolution he espoused the cause of 
his country. In conjunction with some 
young men of his acquaintance, he formed a 
volunteer company of infantry. Of those 
who joined this company, the greater part 
were appointed officers in the regiment of 
continental troops raised by the convention 
of North Carolina, in 1776. 

In one of these regiments Mr. Few was 
offered a captain’s commission; but in pur- 
suance of arrangements previously made, he 
removed, in the autumn of 1776, to Georgia, 
where the Revolution was in active prog- 
ress, the affairs of government having been 
transferred to a committee of public safety. 

Shortly after his arrival, the knowledge of 
his character having preceded him, he was 
elected a member of the convention about to 
be called to form a constitution for the 
future government of the State. 
next election, he was chosen by a unani- 
mous vote, a member of the Assembly for 
the County of Richmond, and in the meeting 
of that body was appointed one of the 
council. From this period to the adoption 
of the Constitution of the United States, and 
afterwards, with short intervals, to the close 
of 1804, he was constantly employed in pub- 
lic affairs. 

His earliest military service was performed 
in repulsing a British force which invaded 
Georgia from East Florida. After the cap- 
ture of Savannah, in 1778, he was engaged 
in several hazardous marches and successful 
actions, which resulted in expelling the ene- 
my from the interior of the State. 


At the 


Soon after this, with a small force of 
militia, he dispersed a bedy of Creek Indi- 
ans, who, to the number of seven hundred, 
under the influence of Tate, a British agent. 
were approaching the frontier settlements of 
the West. As lieutenant-colonel of militia, 
he was, for a length of time, occupied in the 
perilous and difficult service of guarding the 
interior portions of the State from the incur- 
sions of the Indians. 

In 1778, he was appointed surveyor-gene- 
ral of the State, and also judge of the county 
court; and in 1779, he was again elected to 
the legislature for the ensuing year; by 
which body, in January, 1780, he was elected 
a member of Congress, and in the following 
May proceeded to Philadelphia and took his 
seat. 

The British forces continued, in 1781, to 
occupy the coast and the southern part of 
Georgia, when information was communi- 
cated to Congress, by their minister in 
Europe, of a disposition on the part of the 
British government to treat for peace, in 
view of which the delegates from Georgia 
feared that a negotiation might proceed on 
condition that each party should retain the 
places of which it held possession; and Col- 
onel Few, by the advice of Congress, and on 
the request of his colleagues, returned to his 
constituents, to advise with them on the 
subject, and to assist in appointing officers, 
and re-organizing the government in the 
several counties of the State. Having ac- 
complished these objects, he was re-elected 
to Congress, and took his seat in that body 
in May, 1782. 

Soon after the peace, in 1783, Colonel Few 
returned to Georgia, and was elected by the 
County of Richmond a member of the legis- 
lature, which assembled in January, 1784, 
for the purpose of revising the laws, and 
providing for an effective administration of 
the government, which, from the events of 
the war on the coast, and the disturbed state 
of the frontier, had for a length of time been 
wholly inoperative. 

He now engaged in the practice of law, 
and by his intimate knowledge of the affairs 
of the State, his experience in public life, 
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his talents as a debater, and his integrity, 
industry and prudence, was rapidly rising to 
eminence in his profession, when a contro- 
versy arising between Georgia and South 
Carolina, in relation to territory, which was 
referred to Congress for adjustment, he was 
appointed agent for the claims of -the State, 
and was again elected to Congress. 

On the 25th of May, 1787, the convention 
for forming the Constitution of the United 
States met in Philadelphia. Colonel Few 
’ was a member of that convention, and one 
of those who, by their signatures, testified 
their approbation of that instrument, and 
recommended it to their constituents. 

In 1789, he was elected to the Senate of 
the United States, and at the expiration of 
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his term of service, in March, 1793, he re- 
tired to his estate in Georgia, and resumed 
his agricultural pursuits. He was afterwards 
elected to several offices of distinction, the 
last as judge of the second district; the ar- 
duous duties of which he continued to dis- 
charge for three years, when, his health 
being impaired, he resigned, and in the 
summer of 1799, removed with his family to 
the city of New York. While resident of 
New York City, he was appointed by the 
President of the United States to the respon- 
sible office of commissioner of loans. He 
died at Fishkill, New York, on the sixteenth 
day of July, 1828, in the eighty-first year of 
his age. 


A CHAPTER ON LIONS. 


BY CAPT. HOWARD HULBURT. 


HE public must feel some difficulty in 
forming a true estimate of the prowess 

of the African lion from the number of con- 
flicting statements made by different travel- 
ers and hunters. The truth appears to be 
that, while each one has formed an opinion 
from the behavior of the particular animals 
they chanced to meet with, the fact that 
every single lion differs from another in 
temper and disposition has been allowed to 
drop out of sight. That some lions make a 
point of attacking any human being they see, 
without the slightest provocation, admits of 
no doubt, while it is at least equally certain 
that there are others that can hardly be 
forced to retaliate, and which, even when 
wounded, will always rather run than fight. 

_ Generally speaking, and subject to the 
above exceptions, I have found that the lion 
of south-eastern Africa rarely goes out of its 
way to attack people; will, in point of fact, 
shun a conflict when avoidable. There is 
nearly always some explanation of its be- 
havior when it acts otherwise; either the 
hunter has approached so near before seen 
that the animal is afraid to turn tail, and, 
urged by its very fears, makes a charge; or 
it may be half famished, and, having got 
hold of some prey, either of your killing or 
its own, will not quit it without a contest, 


or, if a lioness with cubs, wil] fight in de- 
fence of their supposed danger. 

In all the above cases, utter immobility and 
coolness will often avert an attack. If the 
animal, judging by your behavior, imagines 
that you do not want to hurt it, it will, after 
trying you for several minutes, and even 
making one or two sham charges, often walk 
away and allow you to do the same; but 
merely raising the arm, much less pointing 
the gun at it, is sure to make it come on. 
One or two instances of this occur tome. A 
large native hunting party had gone out, and 
were scattered over the thorns. One of my 
gun-bearers, who had gone with it, suddenly 
found himself face to face with a full grown 
male lion, without a yard between them. 
He had presence of mind enough to stand 
perfectly still, without even attempting to 
take one of the spears he carried in his left 
hand into the other. After a couple of min- 
utes the brute turned away, turning around 
every second to watch him. Before going 
far it met another man, who raised his spear 
as if to throw it. It instantly sprang on 
him, and inflicted such wounds that he died 
within half an hour. I have no doubt that 
if this man also had stood sfill he would have 
been perfectly safe. 

Again a hunter of mine was following 
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buffalo tracks into some thickets; suddenly a 
mdle lion rose out of one of them and snarled 
at him. He had hardly seen it when an- 
other, about three-quarters grown, showed 
itself a little on one side, and from behind 
he heard the low growling of athird. Part- 
ly turning, so as to watch them all, he saw 
the latter was a lioness, and that three cubs, 
not much larger than cats, were following 
their mother, one of them running toward 
him without showing the least fear. He 
had, unawares, got into the centre of a lion 
family. The lioness, in fear of her offspring, 
rushed up, and, as he afterward described it, 
fairly danced round and round him, spring- 
ing to within a yard of him, sideways, back- 
wards, and every way but on him. In this 
case, also, he stood still without any move- 
ment; for, as he said, it was a hundred to 
one he did not kill the mother; and, suppose 
he had, the other two would have soon 
avenged her. It ended by their ultimately 
retiring into the thicket, and watching him 
as he cleared out. Had he been nervous, or 
done anything but remain quiet, there is no 
doubt he would not have come out alive. 

On the other hand, a lion will seldom stand 
much bullying. He may,and often will, get 
out of your way; nay, even leave his prey if 
you approach it, and should you follow him, 
will perhaps do so a second time, but that is 
about the extent of it. He seems to argue, 
‘‘T’ve retired twice, and here you are at me 
again; well, if you must have it, come on 
nearer, if you dare;’’ and then, if a male he 
growls deeply and makes his mane bristle 
up around him; or, if a lioness, crouches 
down like a cat, lays her ears back, and 
shows her teeth. In any case you are in for 
it, the brute is fairly roused, and retire or 
advance as you like, a charge is inevitable. 

I lived for many years among these ani- 
mals, and their very name recalls innumer- 
able recollections and anecdotes. 

Perhaps the most beautiful sight I ever 
saw in connection with them, worth all the 
Zoos in the world, was on a morning I had 
gone out to hunt with one bearer at dawn. 
I had not gone far from camp, and my gun 
was still unloaded, while I was examining 
some buffalo spoor, when on looking up I 
saw my gun-bearer, who had my cartridges, 
running away at full speed. Knowing he 
must have seen something to frighten him 
so, I did not ghout, but went to where he 
had been standing, a few yards ahead, and 
there, sure enough, not twenty yards off, 
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were a pair of lions; the lioness rolling on its 
back and striking at the male’s head with its 
forepaw like a kitten, while he stond majet 
tically above her. I stopped a moment to 
watch them, and it was well worth it, and 
then rushed off after my Kaffre to load. 
The position was good, and | might have 
killed one to a certainty; but when I had 
succeeded in getting him down from the top 
of a big tree, and went back, they had gone. 
I suppose they must have got our wind. No 
doubt they had been hunting all night, and 
had been down to the river to drink prepara- 
tory to going to bed. 

I do not think the lion deserves his title 
as king of beasts, though perhups he is the 
most noble-looking. Elephants are decided- 
ly more sagacious, and the black rhinoceros 
(upetyane) is certainly more dangerous, and 
either of the two could kill him in a few mo- 
ments, with but little danger to themselves. 
Indeed, he cannot manage an old buffalo 
bull, unless he takes it by surprise. 

Until lately they were to be found ia Natal, 
and in troops in the Zulu country, but have 
retired back with the game, and, except on 
the Zulu coust, there are now only a few 
stray ones until you reach the Ubombo 
Mountains. There, along the banks of the 
rivers Pongolo, Nkwavuma, Usutu, and more 
especially the Mbuluzi and Mbulzane, they 
abound, troops of ten or twelve being by no 
means rare. Like all the feline tribe they 
hunt more by night than by day, but in the 
uninhabited districts they prowl about by 
daylight, especially when hungry. When 
their hunting has been successful they sleep 
the whole day in some thicket hard by their 
prey, returning to it after their evening 
drink, as, like all carnivora, they must drink 
frequently, and their presence is a sure sign 
of water being near. 

Their favorite food is buffalo and zebra, 
preferably the latter, though they generally 
go after the former, as they are more easily 
stalked, from frequenting the thicker parts of 
the jungle. 

Sometimes when attracted by meat they 
will come and roar all night within a few 
yards of the camp, and cases have occurred 
when they have attacked it. I remember 
one man, a European, who had spent the 
night in a tree watching a male lion which 
had sprung into the camp and seized a piece 
of meat, kindly taking no notice of the term- 
fied scramble he caused, and which, after 
roaring fora little, was joined by two lion 
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esses, the three proceeding to cat all the 
buffalo ‘meat in stock, one always kceping 
guard while the other two went to water. 

This is a habit of theirs when they have 
killed anything, to protect it from vultures, 
wolves and jackals, which, if not prevented, 
would pick the bones clean in a few minutes. 

I know a Dutch hunter, a very powerful 
man, who was once sleeping out near the 
Nkwavuma. ,He had been unsuccessfully 
pursuing game all day, and had made no 
camp fence or other protection, as he had 
got no meat withhim. During the night he 
was awakened by something catching hold 
of his arm. Thinking it was a wolf he made 
a tremendous effort to free himself, striking 
out at it with his disengaged arm. The 
blow was such that, if it did not knock the 
animal down, it at any rate drove it back, and 
enabled him to snatch up his rifle and fire. 
The lion, as to his astonishment it turned 
out to be, jumped away roaring, and next 
morning was found dead a few yards off. 

They are excessively fond of eating buffalo 
and other game, killed too late in the day to 
be broken up, and, even when the hunters 
are sleeping by it, they will come almost 
within the glare of the fire, and tear and 
crunch away, taking no notice of shots or 
stones, but an occasional growl, unless hit, 
when they are pretty certain to make one 
spring into the centre of the camp and do 
all the mischief they can. Apropos of this, 
I remember hearing of a very plucky thing 
done by a native hunter of a friend of mine. 
He had killed a buffalo amd was sleeping out 
by it alone, and during the night heard 
crunching going on that only a lion’s power- 
ful jaw could produce. He got up, and by 
the dim light of a third-quarter moon could 
just make out the outlines of two lions, about 
two yards off. He tock a steady aim—he 
only had a single barrel—and fired at the 
nearest, which made a bound upward and 
fell dead. The other took no notice, and 
after a minute resumed its meal, upon which 
he quietly loaded and shot it dead upon the 
spot. It showed great pluck, for, alone in 
the dark with two lions, and only one shot 
to trust to, is anything but a pleasant posi- 
tion. 

Sometimes I have heard the most extraor- 
dinary concerts going on round game the 
lions were feeding on, wolves, hyenas and 
jackals keeping up a continual round of 
howling, squealing and laughing, which, be- 
ing interpreted, meant, I suppose, that they 
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were very hungry and wished the lions would 

clear out and let them begin. It is by no 
means unusual to find a wolf or jackal lying 

dead, punished on the spot for daring to ap- 

proach too near the bigger robber’s supper, 
and I have often seen the spoor of where a 
lien had chased wolves several hundred yards 

away from his prey. 

Much has been written about their roar, 
and I must confess to having been disap- 
pointed in it at first; but after atime I dis- 
covered that, though it has no resemblance 
to thunder, or anything of that sort, it really 
is a very awe-inspiring sound. It commences 
by a low booming growl, repeated two or 
three times, and increasing in loudness until 
it becomes a roar that fills the air, and dies 
away again in a low muttering. Lions com- 
ing from a different direction will often keep 
it up for half an hour, answering one an- 
other, and it shows how the animal is dread- 
ed, that the moment it is heard near camp 
there is a dead silence. More wood is 
hastily heaped on the fire, and all the natives 
uneasily shift their positions and take up 
their guns and spears. More than once I 
have lost a night’s sleep by a serenade of 
this description, the lions, being hungry, 
smelling our meat and keeping prowling 
about close to until dawn. The low warning 
moan uttered by them if you approach too 
near a thicket where they are concealed, is a 
most unpleasant noise, and when I first 
heard it 1 almost mistook it for the moan of 
some large animal in pain; but it invariably 
means that the lion is in a bad temper, and 
you had better not go too close. 

The danger, if you come to close quarters 
with them, can hardly be exaggerated. 
There are cases where, single-handed and 
armed only with a spear, a native has suc- 
ceeded in killing one that has sprung on him, 
without receiving anything but trifling in- 
juries; but these are only exceptions that 
prove the rule that where they strike they 
kill. Unlike other large game, they divide 
their attentions equally, springing from one 
to another, and lighting with tooth and claw 
in the most wonderiul manner. It is a 
grand sight to see one charge a native regi- 
ment sent out after it, as they sometimes are, 
springing over the heads of the first line 
right into the centre, flying about, knocking 
men down with every blow, until, a com- 
plete sieve of assagai wounds, it dies fighting. 

They generally lie in the kaku-thorns, or 
in the dense evergreens which line the 
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rivers, and in the summer in the reeds. The 
best chances for killing them are obtained 
in the former place, as you often come across 
them asleep when you are stealing about 
after game. It is better not to fire if its 
head is toward you; as, even if you shoot it 
through the brain, its dying bound may land 
it on top of you; but if you see one, go round 
and try to get a shot at its back—they always 
lie on their side—and then there is a good 
chance at the head or heart, with a possibil- 
ity of breaking the backbone. Sometimes 
the bush is too thick for you to go round, 
and in that case hide and break a twig or 
give a low whistle, and it will get up, uncer- 
tain what has disturbed it, and give every 
opportunity for a steady shot. 

Sometimes one meets them in bad places, 
where it would be very dangerous to fire if 
alone; when, if seen, it is best to stand one’s 
ground, not attempting to make any offen- 
sive movement, and not to kneel down. For 
some reason, probably because they them- 
selves always crouch preparatory to attack, 
lions will rarely stand this if anything of an 
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ugly temper. When you do fire, try for the 
shoulder; or, if a very crack shot, and not at 
all nervous, the brain. Do not aim too high, 
as the forehead is perfectly flat, and a ball is 
apt to glance. With a male, in firing at the 
shoulder, take care the floating mane which 
covers it does not cause you to aim too high, 
as when the brute is angry and bristles up it 
makes it seem a much larger mark than it 
really is. ° 

When you have to take refuge in a tree, 
go up as far as you can get, for if none of its 
bones are broken the lion generally will have 
a try at you; though, if the branches are 
thick, there is little danger even within its 
distance. 

In a case where a few seconds’ delay may 
save your life, it is worth while to know that 
anything thrown down—a hat, coat, etc. ,— 
will first be torn up with a crunch of the 
teeth or a blow of the paw, before your pur- 
suer resumes the chase. It has, to my 
knowledge, saved more than one man at a 
pinch. | 


THE SISTERS. 


BY LOUISE RIVIERE. a 


C) NE is working, one is waiting, 
And the night is coming down; 

One is bending ’neath her burden, 
One is waiting for her crown. 


One is watching, one is dying, 
One is troubled, one at rest, 
One has only tears for comfort, 

One has all assurance, blest. 


Searcheth one, with vague endeavor, 
For a faith she cannot find ; 

Dreameth one of peace and glory, 
Losing all the pain behind. 


‘* It is dark,’’ one murmurs lowly, 
Looking where the sunset dies; 

And the other—ah, the splendor 
Shining on the darkening eyes! 


One is weeping, one is smiling, 
One hath night, the other day; 
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One knoweth heaven near her, 
One deems it far away. 


One asks trust, and one asks blessing, 
_ And the shadows fill the place; 
One prayeth Christ for mercy, 

The other sees His face. 


Both shall sleep till night is finished, 
Till a morning shall arise; 

One shall wake to weep its coming, 
One shall wake in paradise. 


One has gained her crown; the other 
Seeks to find a crown in pain, 

And two human souls are parted, 
That shall never meet again, 


Till all loves are resurrected 
By the future’s potent rod,— 
Till all separate lives are blended 
Into one great whole with God. 


KIZZY’S CREAM CAKES. 


BY HANNAH PURINGTON. 


AM coming to see thee, Elizabeth, and I 
shall bring thee a gift. Thee may look 
for me tomorrew.”’ 

That was the note that I received from 
Keziah Knox. Keziah and I had been like 
sisters when we were young, but she had 
moved to Plainfield, and as we were past 
middle-age, and never, I hope, given to gad- 
ding about, we seldom saw each other, ex- 
cept at Quarterly Meeting time, and for two 
years I had not seen her. 

I was always of a sedate temperament, 
and now, as I said, getting to be an old 
woman, but I will own that I was pleasantly 
disturbed 1n my mind by Keziah’s note. 

I began to tidy up the house at once. I 
would not have thee think my house is not 
always tidy, but for company one does al- 
ways take a little extra pains. 

I swept and dusted my little parlor with 
my own hands, and took the pink gauze off 
the frame of my mirror, and rubbed the gilt 
eagle on the top until he shone like gold. I 
took the pink gauze shrouds off the pictures 
of George Washington and William Penn, 
which I have hanging over my parlor mantel- 
piece, also; and rubbed the brass andirons 
and fender until I could see my face in them. 
Then I took my best china down from the 
closet, and wiped it all. It was a little dusty, 
not having been taken down since last Quar- 
terly Meeting, when I lent it to Cousin 
Jemima, who had the meeting folks to tea. 
I never trusted the china to Deborah, my 
hired girl, to wash, thee may be sure, for 
Deborah was a flighty thing, though brought 
up in the meeting. But I set her to cook- 
ing, as if for a Quarterly dinner. Keziah 
was always as fond of dainties as was seem- 
ly. I remember when I was a girl I was 
always invited over to her house to a ‘‘ candy 
pull,” whenever the old folks went away of 
anevening. All her brothers were at home, 
then,—John, and Peter, and Seth, and Reu- 
ben, and they used to invite all the boys and 
girls, from far and near, and I am afraid we 
were none of us so staid as was seemly then. 

Ah, well! it was a great many years ago. 
All the boys but Seth married out of the 
meeting, went to the city, and are far gone 


in the world’s ways, I am afraid; and Seth 
ran away to sea, and was drowned. He 
thought his father’s ways were too strict, 
and he would not go to meeting. All of 
Samuel Knox’s children gone over to the 
world’s people, except Keziah, and Samuel 
Knox and his wife both sat on the high 
seats. 

Well, when everything was ready, I sat 
down before the fire with my knitting, and 
tried to compose my thoughts, and Priscilla 
sat down beside me, as if she were deter- 
mined to do the same. Priscilla is my cat, 
and, like her mistress, she is long past the 
flighty age, but all that day she had seemed 
unusually disturbed. She washed her face 
four times, in the course of the forenoon, 
and when my ball of yarn rolled off the 
table, she actually got up and tapped it with 
her paw, a thing I hadn’t known her to do 
before for years. 

Now, perhaps thee thinks this is not very 
interesting—how one poor old maiden lady 
and her cat made ready to receive another 
old maiden lady, as poor and lonely as her- 
self. But will thee just wait a minute ? 

Priscilla purred herself to sleep beside me, 
and I clicked my needles, and tried to medi- 
tate profitably, and not listen for the stage 
wheels, or wonder what the gift could be 
that Keziah was going to give me. But 
when I did hear the stage I jumped up so 
quickly that I aroused Priscilla, and she hur- 
ried to the door with me. 

Keziah was just getting out of the stage 
when I opened the door—and not Keziah 
alone. She had a child with her—a mite of 
a girl, about six years old, I thought. 

I never was more surprised in my life. I 
couldn’t think whose the child could be, for 
I knew that none of Keziah’s kindred had a 
child so young. But I only said, calmly :— 

‘* How does thee do, Keziah? Iam glad 
to see thee.”’ 

For thee knows it is not our way to show 
disturbance of mind. 

The little child had hair like corn-silk—if 
thee knows how light and soft that is—and 
blue eyes that looked, I thought, as if one 
could see into heaven through them, though 
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I knew that was a vain and sinful fancy. 

‘¢ How does thee do, my dear?’ I said to 
her, and she gave me a grave and dignified 
nod. 

I let Keziah sit down by the fire to warm 
herself, before I took her up to the best bed- 
room to take off her things, and I inquired 
for all the folks we knew, and whether she 
had a comfortable journey, and said nothing 
about the child, or the gift she had promised 
to bring me. It is not our way to ask ques- 
tions, thee knows. 

But by-and-by I chanced to look at the 
little thing, and there she was, tying her 
little fur boa to the end of Priscilla’s tail! 
And Priscilla sat still, the picture of offended 
dignity. 

‘¢ Oh, thee mustn’t do that! ”’ I said. 

‘No! Dood old tat! tail long ’nough,” she 
said, untying it instantly. . 

And then, partly because I feared she and 
Priscilla might have a serious disagreement, 
and partly because I wanted to, I took the 
little girl in my lap, and took off her bonnet 
and cloak, and held her little cold fingers up 
to the fire. 

And then I went on talking again, until 
suddenly Keziah said :— 

‘*The doesn’t seem to be much pleased 
with the gift I have brought thee, Eliza- 
beth.” 

Then it struck me for the first time, that 
the child was my gift. 

I cannot tell thee how I felt, for the first 
moment. It was a little as if I had been 
suddenly presented with the menagerie that 
passed through the village last summer, and 
yet I felt a little gladness, too. 

Thee knows it is natural for us to love 
those who are helpless and dependent, and 
to think that she was to be mine,—that no 
one would have a better claim to her than 
I,—made my heart warm towards the little 
thing. 

“But who is she? And how did thee 
come by her, Keziah ?”’ I said. 

‘¢In a marvelous manner. Does thee re- 
member that a year ago, in the tenth month, 
we had uncommonly cold weather, and a 
long, chilling rain? At least, so it was in 
Plainfield. I was sitting in the twilight, 
meditating and listening to the rain as it 
beat upon the windows, when suddenly I 
heard a sound as of a child, crying and sob- 
bing outside. I thought at first it was the 
wind, but hearing it again, I opened the 
door, and there lay this little girl upon the 
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door-steps. She had on very coarse and 
scanty garments, and was drenched with 
the rain, and shivering with cold. I took 
her in, and warmed her by the fire, and gave 
her something to eat—and she ate as if she 
were starving—and put her to bed. She 
seemed so frightened and bewildered that I 
did not ask her any questions. I thought it 
would be time enough for that in the mor- 
ing. But before morning the child was ina 
violent fever, caused, the doctor said, by 
exposure and fatigue. For a long time I 
thought she would die, but it was the Lord’s 
pleasure to restore her to health. Every 


day I expected that some one would come to | 


claim her, and I tried, in every way, to dis- 
cover where she had come from; but all in 
vain. And when she recovered, her menm- 
ory seemed entirely gone. She could not 
tell her name or where she lived; and now 
all the past, until she came to my house, 
seems a blank to her. Well, Elizabeth, I 
did not know what to do. Thee knows I 
have little of this world’s goods, and am 
feeble in body. ‘Send her to the poor- 
house,’ the neighbors said. ‘ Thee is not fit 
to train up a child.’ 

‘“‘But my conscience said, ‘It was the 
Lord that sent her to thee. It is thy duty 
to do the best thee can for her.’ And thee 
knows, Elizabeth, the poor-house is no place 
for a child like that.”’ 

The little one sat as still as a mouse, and 
listened as if she understood every word, 
looking first at Keziah and then at me. 

“So I kept her. But my bodily health 
grew feebler every day. I am not fit, now, 
to train up a child. And then, Elizabeth, 
Peter has come to me, ill in body, and 
broken down in spirit by the loss of his 
worldly goods; and the child annoys him. 
His wife is dead, thee knows, and his chil- 
dren have all married and Jeft him; he bas 
no one but me. It is my duty to care for 
him. So I have brought the child to thee. 
Elizabeth, thee will not refuse the gift ?” 

‘* No, Keziah; I will do the best I can for 
the child,’’ I said. 

And then, what did the little one do, but 
put her arms round my neck and kiss me, a8 
if she understood what I said! 

With that kiss all my misgivings vanished. 
I felt, from that moment, as if my heart 
wovld break if 1 should lose her. So prone 
are we to set our hearts upon the things of 
this world! 

‘‘ What does thee call her, Keziah?” 
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And, if thee will believe me, a little blush 
came upon Keziah’s cheek. 

‘* No doubt thee will think me vain and 
foolish, but I called her Keziah. I liked to 
have some one named for me. _ I always 
call her Kizzy.”’ . 

Well, it has taken me a long time to tell 
thee how she came to me; but thee knows I 
am not used tostory-telling. I will try to be 
quicker in telling the rest. 

Keziah went home the next day. She 
could not leave her brother Peter longer. I 
' would have been glad to have her stay, yet I 
did not feel lonely when she had gone, as I 
should have done had it not been for the 
child. She was a me:ry, mischievous little 
thing, yet so winning that one could not 
scold her. I think, now, that perhaps I 
might have spoiled her—perhaps it was bet- 
ter as it happened—— But I will not anti- 
cipate. I will dwell on that one happy week 
as long as I can. 

She won Priscilla from her grave dignity 
into many a frolic; she coaxed me into leav- 
ing my knitting to make her rag-babies of 
all sizes, and she dressed them with the 
pink gauze that I had kept for years to cover 
picture-frames from the flies. If she had 
wanted my silk dress to dress them with, I 
think I should have given it to her. 

Did thee ever see a ray of sunshine steal 
into the meeting-house, when all was very 
dark and solemn? That was just the effect 
that Kizzy’s presence had in my house. I 
would not have thee think she was an angel. 
I think sometimes I should not have loved 
her so well if she had been. Such is poor 
human nature! But she was a very docile 
and sweet-tempered child, in the main; 
though she had her little spasms of ill-tem- 
per, they came and went like a flash, and 
then she was always sorry. 

One day, just a week from the day Keziah 
came—I can never forget either of those 
days while I live; would thee believe that a 
child could so twine herself around a with- 
ered old heart in that short space of time ?— 
Deborah was baking in the kitchen, and 
Kizzy insisted upon “helping her.’”? But 
Deborah was not in a very amiable frame of 
mind that morning, and declined her offer 
of assistance, and ordered her out of the 
kitchen very sharply. 

Kizzy’s chief delight was cooking, and the 
disappointment and the angry words were 
more than she could bear. 

‘You is a ugly, koss sing, and Kizzy hate 
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youl”? she declared, stamping her wee foot 
at Deborah. 

Thee may be sure I was shocked at the 
child, and I took her into my lap and talked 
to her. 

‘¢ My child,” said 1, ‘‘ doesn’t thee know 
that God hears thee, and that every wicked 
word thee says he will write down in a book, 
and show to thee, some time ?”’ 

‘¢ Kizzy can’t yead yitin’, if he do!” she 
said, with a triumphant shake of her head. 

But the next moment she threw her arms 
around my neck, and said, penitently:— 

‘‘Kizzy sorry! Kizzy never say so any 
more! Kizzy tell Deborah so.”’ 

And I couldn’t scold her. Deborah was 
very easily softened, and made ashamed of 
her ill-temper, and she arranged Kizzy ina 
long calico apron of her own, and let her 
make tiny cakes and tarts for herself, and 
didn’t once hint that she was in the way. 

But very soon Kizzy tired of the cooking 
that was only ‘“‘ make believe,’’ and wanted 
to make “truly keam kakes,’?as Deborah 
was doing. To my surprise, Deborah showed 
her how to make the paste, and roll it, and 
to beat together the eggs and cream, so that 
the cakes were really of Kizzy’s own manu- 
facture; and the little one was half wild with 
delight. 

Ah! if we had known how much those 
cakes were to influence her life and mine! 
With such paltry instruments, thee knows, 
does the Lord often carry out his own 
designs! 

‘They “look very delicious. I think I 
could not have made better ones myself, 
Kizzy,’’ I said. 

‘‘T calkilate there never was nobody that 
could beat me makin’ cream eakes,”’ said 
Deborah, whose temper is easily stirred, es- 
pecially when her own accomplishments are 
in question. ‘‘And them are just like mine. 
When I lived at Mis’ Doctor Emery’s, she 
kept me a-makin’ them all the time. She’s 
terribly fond of cream cakes, Mis’ Emery is, 
and she said there never was none 80 good. 
as mine.”’ 

‘¢ Thee may carry her some of these, Deb- 
orah,’’ I said. ‘*She hath company, and 
they may be acceptable. 

They are world’s people, the doctor’s 
family, but very kindly, and a neighborly 
kindness, I think, never comes amiss. 

‘¢ Let Kizzy kake ’em! Kizzy want to go!’ 
said the child. 

‘<1’m all het up, bein’ over the stove,” 
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said Deborah, ‘‘and if thee would let the 
child go, as it ain’t fur ’?>—— 

And, as it wasn’t far,and the snow wasn’t 
very deep, I wrapped her in her warm cloak 
and hood, and she went trudging off through 
the snow, as grave and sedate as any elderly 
lady, with a little basket full of cream cakes 
hanging on her arm. 

I watched her until she was out of sight, 
and so did Deborah; and so, indeed, did 
Priscilla, who climbed upon the window- 
seat for the purpose. 

I remembered the story of Little Red Rid- 
ing Hood, which I had read in my child- 
hood—one of the vain and foolish little tales 
that will linger long in the mind, thee 
knows—who went to carry a pot of butter to 
her grandmother. And I thought if a wolf 
should devour my Little Red Riding Hood, 
what would become of me ? 

But I chid myself for the foolish fancy, 
the next moment, and tried to fix my mind 
upon an edifying book. 

When a half hour passed and she did not 
come, I was a little uneasy; but I saidto my- 
self that Mrs. Emery was fond of children, 
and would like to keep her and talk to her. 
But when an hour and a half were gone, and 
she was not in sight, I started, myself, in 
search of her. 

I walked straight into Mrs. Emery’s sit- 
ting-room, and there sat my little Kizzy on a 
lady’s lap—a lady who was kissing her, and 
crying over her. And beside her sat a gen- 
tleman who looked as if he had been crying, 
too. Of course I understood all, at once, 
even before I heard Kizzy say ‘‘ Mamma.’’ 
She had found her father and mother. 

And in the general excitement and joy, 
nobody had thought of me. They did not 
seem to realize that I could have becn anx- 
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ious! I had only had the child a week, and 
such a sour old maid as I was!—how could ! 
care for her? That is what they said, 
doubtless. 

But my heart was so sore that I could 
scarcely listen to their story of how she had 
been stolen from them, they thought by 
gypsys, since there had been an encamp- 
ment of them near the country hotel where 
they boarded, and how they had sought her 
far and wide, and had just begun to mourn 
her as dead. 

Well, I tried not to be selfish. I tried to 
be glad, for their sakes and for Kizzy’s (Eva, 
they called her, but I could think of her by 
no other name than the quaint little one by 
which I had known her first), but I don’t 
think I could make anybody understand how 
heavy the heart was that I carried away from 
the house that day. It was a good many 
years ago. I amavery old woman. Bat I 
live here in my little house, just the same as 
I did fifteen years ago. Just the same, ex- 
cept for Deborah—did I tell thee about her 
eloping with the peddler? I was always 
sure so flighty a thing as she would come to 
no good end! And Priscilla? Poor Priscil- 


la is buried under the cherry-tree. 


Miss Eva Harrington has come to see me, 
many a time, in the summer. This bit of 
white silk is a piece of her wedding-dress 
she has sent me. And I am bidden to the 
wedding. And, old and infirm as I am,I 
shall go, for of all earthly thing she holds the 
largest share in my heart. But thee must 
not think she is the same to.me as the child 
was! She has grown far out of my ways. 
Still I miss and mourn for the little Kizzy 
that went trudging off through the snow 
with her basket, that winter day, and never 
came back to me. 





QUATRAIN. 


(FROM THE SPANISH OF FERNAN CABALLERO. ] 


BY SANDA ENOS. 


Love shall we love? Ah, no, no! 


Let us not love. 


Better so! 


Though sweet are Love’s smiles and his laughter, 
Yet bitter his tears will fall after! 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ CLUB. 


REPORTED BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS. 


UNCTUALLY at the hour, every mem- 

ber of the Club was present, for they 

had all grown so interested in the meetings, 

that not one would have omitted an evening 

for any other amusement. Mr. Johnson 

‘took his place at the head, and asked his 
usual question :— 

‘‘ Who is to entertain us this evening ?”’ 

‘‘T have a story,’ said Lizzie Hathaway, 
“which I will contribute. A few years 
ago, while going to school in Exeter, I heard 
this related of a man who then lived there, 
and was well known for his benevolence 
and philanthropy. It is a good story for 
boys, as it will warn them of the sad conse- 
quences of the first step in the wrong path, 
and the difficulty in retracing it.” 

‘‘We shall be very glad to hear it,” said 
Mr. Johnson, and all the rest; and they lis- 
tened attentively, while Lizzie proceeded as 
follows :— 

Richard Spear was a boy about fifteen 
years of age, and he lived with his mother, 
in the pleasant village of Exeter. Richard’s 
father had been dead for several years, and 
since that sad event Mrs. Spear had found it 
a hard struggle to live comfortably, and keep 
out of debt. She loved Richard with all the 
devotion of a mother’s heart, and looked 
forward to the time when he should be her 
mainstay. 

She felt rather anxious on his account, for 
he did not always behave as well as he 
ought. Not that he was bad; but he was 
weak, and could not utter the little syllable 
no in a loud and determined voice. A great 
many boys are affected with this weakness in 
the voice, when they want to utter this little 
monosyllable; and it is a troublesome fail- 
ing, for by it they get into many bad scrapes. 

Richard loved his mother, or thought that 
he did, and would promise to be a good boy; 
but it would not be long before he would 
yield to some temptation, and dash all her 
hopes to the ground. 

Among a few other things which Mrs. 
Spear had saved from the wreck of her hus- 
band’s estate was a valuable Jersey cow. 
This animal had been in the possession of 
the family for a number of years, and sup- 


plied them with milk and butter of the most 
delicious quality. Mrs. Spear hoped to be 
able to retain this faithful friend, but after 
all the debts were supposed to be paid, a 
creditor appeared with a demand, and it was 
necessary to sell old Jenny in order to pay 
him. There was a farmer some miles dis- 
tant, who wanted her, and agreed to paya 
good price, if she were delivered at his farm. 
So Richard was to drive her over, and get 
the money. 

It was a long walk, for cows cannot be 
driven very fast, so Richard got up early in 
the morning, and after eating a good break- 
fast, he went to the barn and untied Jenny, 
and led her out to the little gate at the side 
of the house, that his mother might take a 
last look at her. Mrs. Spear felt very sad at 
parting with Jenny, for she was a gift from 
her husband on an anniversary of their wed- 
ding-day, and she had become much attached 
to the creature. The tears fell freely as she 
stroked Jenny’s neck, and the cow returned 
her caresses by laying its nose gently upon 
Mrs. Spear’s arm. Richard felt badly, too; 
but his nature was not so sensitive as his 
mother’s, and while he was waiting, he 
amused himself by snapping off the yellow 
buttercups with the little whip he held in 
his hand. 

At last it was time to start, and off they 
went down the grassy street. Mrs. Spear 
watched them till they were out of sight, and 
then, with a heavy heart, returned to her 
duties within doors. Poor woman! She 
little thought of the time that would elapse, 
and the events which would transpire before 
she would see Richard again. She little 


‘dreamed of the weary hours and days she 


was to pass in watching for her only boy. 
For the first two miles of the journey, 
Richard Spear saw nothing unusual to at- 
tract his attention. The route was well 
known to him, and he whistled merrily as he 
walked along behind old Jenny, who wculd 
stop as often as she could to crop a mouth- 
ful of delicious grass or clover from the 
roadside. Occasionally, as he passed some 
farmyard, a noisy dog would rush out and 
bark savagely, but take care to keep well out 
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of reach of Richard’s whip-lash. Another 
mile was passed, when Richard’s hungry 
eyes espied a tree overhanging the road, on 
which were shining some tempting pippins. 

‘¢T must have one of those!’ exclaimed 
he. And picking up a round piece of 
branch, he threw it at that part of the tree 
which seemed to be thickest with the fruit. 
His aim was good, for it dislodged two of the 
hanidsomest pippins, and they came down 
with a rustle through the leaves. One of 
them struck on the top of the stone wall, 
and bounded over into a corn-field; the cther 
fell plump on the nose of a sailor, who was 
fast asleep under the tree. 

‘¢ Avast there! What are you throwing 
down on deck?’ ejaculated the astonished 
tar, jumping up and rubbing his nose, much 
to the amazement of Richard, who had not 
perceived him before. 

‘¢T did not see you when I knocked the 
apples down, or I should have taken care. 
Are you much hurt ?”’ said Richard. 

‘Oh, no. I’ve had worse thumps than 
that aboard ship, and given them, too,’’ re- 
plied the sailor, looking at Richard from top 
to toe, with a curious glance. 

“All right, then,’’ said Richard. ‘If you 
don’t care, I don’t.’’ 

‘‘Where do you hail from? that village 
there, about three miles astern ?’’ was the 
sailor’s next question. 

‘¢Yes; and I am going to drive this cow 
to Farmer Dodd’s, about two miles further 
on,’’ replied the boy. 

‘¢ Hold on, then, and we’ll sail together, 
for I am bound in that direction,” said the 
sailor, going to his resting-place, and taking 
up a small bundle, tied up ina blue checked 
handkerchief. 

Richard secured the two pippins which he 
had knocked from the tree, snd gave one of 
them to his new companion. They then 
walked along together, Richard quite pleased 
at making the acquaintance of a real live 
sailor, and considering himself quite lucky. 

The sailor, who gave his name as Ned 
Rankin, soon pumped Richard of all he 
knew; ascertaining that the cow was to be 
sold for one hundred and ten dollars, and the 
money was to be taken right back to his 
mother. It was very imprudent for Richard 
to tell this to a stranger, but Ned Rankin 
had a persuasive way about him, which was 
quite irresistible to boys, and he used it with 
good success on his young companion. 

Richard had read a great deal about the 


sea, and foreign countries, and although he 
had never seen a ship in his life, he could 
tell more about them than many boys who 
are born and bred in a seaport. Rankin 
quickly perceived this, and asked Richard 
why he had not been to sea. 

‘‘Oh, I amtoo young. Perhaps when I’m 
older, I shall try to get a chance,’’ was the 
reply. 

‘You are old enough now. The sooner 
you begin a sailor’s life, the quicker you'll 
be captain. If I were you, I’d begin to- 
day,” said Ned Rankin. 

‘‘Begin today!’’ repeated Richard, in 
amazement. 

‘Yes; now—right off. Iam going, and 
you can go with me. It’s the sure road to 
fortune, and a smart fellow like you would 
soon get into a high berth.”’ 

‘¢ But what shall I do with the cow ?” said 
Richard. 

‘¢Oh, sell her to Farmer Dodd, and take 
the money to buy you a fitout. You can 
send it back to your mother out of the first 
wages you receive.”’ 

Richard shrank from the thoughts of such 
a thing, but Ned Rankin was a sly fellow, 
and by artful speech he succeeded in 80 
infatuating his companion with the life of a 
sailor, that Richard began to think of actu- 
ally going off to sea, and taking with him 
the price of his mother’s cow. While this 
wicked thought was occupying his brain, 
they reached the well-tilled farm of Paul 
Dodd. Richard drove Jenny into the barn- 
yard, and then went to look for Mr. Dodd. 
He found him repairing a chicken-coop at 
one end of the barn. Mr. Dodd was much 
pleased when he heard that he could have 
the Widow Spear’s cow, and laying down 
his hammer and nails, he went toward the 
house, asking Richard to accompany him. 
They went to a large room in the house, 
where an old-fashioned secretary cccupied 


-one corner. It had a qucer-looking top, 


like the slanting roof of a house, and the 
drawers were ornamented with heavy brass 
handles. Mr. Dodd opened the slanting 
top, and disclosed some little apartments 
called pigeon-holes. From one of these he 
took a huge leathern pocket-book, with a 
long strap winding around it. Taking from 
it a roll of bank-bills, he counted out one 
hundred and ten dollars, and handed them 
to Richard; then, writing a receipt, he 
asked him to sign it, which, having done, 
Richard took his leave, and turned his steps 
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to the road again. He half wished that the 
sailor had kept on, and left him behind; but 
Ned was soon seen, sitting on a large log 
near the fence. 

Now came Richard’s critical moment, 
when a single word would cast a deep shad- 
ow over all his future. Rankin used all his 
eloquence to persuade Richard Spear to ac- 
company him to Boston, and become a 
sailor. Richard hesitated. He thought of 
his poor mother, who loved him so well, 
waiting anxiously for his return; he thought 
of the loss she would suffer by his carrying 
off the money, and he shook his head, and 
said he guessed he had better go home. 
Then Rankin would picture to him the ex- 
citement and fascination of a life on the 
ocean, the fun of seeing foreign lands, the 
opportunities of advancing to be master of a 
vessel, and finally the chances of growing 
wealthy. He told Richard that in a few 
years he might be able to return and bring 
riches enough to allow his mother to end her 
days in affluence and ease. The silly boy 
consented, turned his back upon his home, 
forgot his mother, and entrusted himself to 
the guidance of astranger. | 

It was nearly forty miles to Bogton, and 
Rankin proposed that they should walk to 
the next town, and there take the railway 
cars for the city. Richard acceded to this, 
and they made their way as fast as possible. 
It was late in the afternoon when they 
reached the town, and the last train for that 
day had left. The only way was to stay at 
a tavern all night, and start carly in the 
morning. They found a small tavern, 
where they ate some supper, and then took 
a walk about the place. When bed-time 
drew near, Rankin told Richard that it was 
dangerous to have so much money in their 
room, for thieves might get in and steal it, 
or the house might take fire and burn it. 
He said there was a safe down-stairs in the 
office, and the landlord would take charge of 
it over night. 

‘‘ Let me take it,’’ continued he, “ and I 
will ask the clerk to put it in a safe place.”’ 

Richard handed him the money, and Ned 
carried it down. Ina few minutes he re- 
turned, saying that it was all right. 

Richard did not sleep very well that night. 
The voice of conscience kept him awake 
until the small hours of the morning, and 
then he sank into adeep sleep. When he 
next opened his eyes, the broad sunlight on 
the wall and bed told him that the day was 


away. 
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fairly begun. Looking around, he found 
that he was alone. Hastily rising, he dressed 
himself, and went down-stairs. <A clock in 
the office pointed to the hour of eight. 
Richard remembered that the Boston train 
left at half-past seven, and he anxiously in- 
quired for his companion. 

-**QOh,”’ said the tavern-keeper, ‘‘ he went 
off in that train to Boston.”’ 

‘*Gone to Boston?’ repeated Richard. 
‘* Did he take that money with him ?”’ 

“Tt don’t know what money you mean. 
He seemed to have plenty when he paid his 
reckoning,”’ replied the man. 

‘“*T mean the money that he left with you 
for safe keeping,’’ said Richard. 

‘* He didn’t leave any money with me, my - 
boy,” said the landlord, louking curiously at 
Richard. 

The truth then flashed upon the mind of 
the misguided boy. His perfidious friend, 
Ned Bankin, had stolen his money, and run 
It was a heavy blow to Richard, and 
the tears filled his eyes. He told the tavern- 
keeper of the villany of Rankin, and asked 
his advice. The man advised him to take 
the next train, and follow him to Boston. 
Richard was penniless, but the landlord had 
a kind heart, and he told the boy if he would 
work for him till the train went, which was 
about three hours, he would pay his fare to 
the city. 

At last. Richard was fairly in the cars. He 
wished that they were bearing him home- 
ward. But he had taken the first wrong 
step, and now he determined never to return 
to his mother until he had accumulated 
enough riches to make her independent. 
Ife would then ask her forgiveness for this 
sin, and make her declining days happy. 
With these thoughts, he arrived in Boston, 
and immediately sought the wharves, for the 
double purpose of finding the thief, Ned 
Rankin, und to get a chance to go to sea. 
At Long Wharf he found a ship loading for 
Australia. The last lot was going on board, 
and she would probably sail early in the 
morning. Richard applied to the captain, 
and, to his great delight, was accepted. 

The next morning they sailed, and as the 
vessel floated slowly past India Wharf, 
Richard noticed a sailor standing on board a 
bark which lay there. He recognized it to 
be his old comrade, Ned Rankin. Their 
eyes met, and Rankin turned quickly away, 
evidently ashamed of himself, and wishing 
to avoid the gaze of him he had wronged. 
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The swiftly-running waters soon carried 
Richard out of sight, and he never saw Ran- 
kin again. 

Fifteen years passed away, and Richard 
Spear was a rich man. He had gathered 
gold in the mines of Australia, and then 
added to it by trading at Melbourne, until he 
was worth many thousands of dollars. Then 
he decided to go back to his native land, to 
that mother he had so cruelly deserted, and 
make reparation for his ingratitude. He 
accordingly sold out his stock of goods, set- 
tled up his business, bade his friends good- 
by, and took passage for home. 

It was a pleasant day in early spring when 
the cars stopped at the Exeter station. 
Richard, now Mr. Spear, left his baggage, 
and started on foot for the old house. 
Everything on the way looked familiar but 
the faces, and these seemed strange. It 
seemed queer, also, to knock on the door he 
had always.been accustomed to enter so often 
and so freely. A strange woman opened it, 
and when he asked for Mrs. Spear, she re- 
plied that no such person lived there. 

‘¢ Where does she live ?”” asked Richard. 

‘¢T don’t know anybody by that name in 
town,’’ said the woman. 
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‘‘ What name is it, Eliza Jane?’ asked a 
squeaky voice from an inner room. 

‘‘Spear; do you know anybody of that 
name, mother?’ replied the woman. 

‘‘Spear? Why, yes; there is the Widow 
Spear, down to the workhouse, if she ain’t 
dead. They said she was dying yesterday,” 
said the same voice. 

Richard did not speak. His face grew 
deadly pale, and, turning away, he ran as 
fast as he could to the old almshouse. He 
was too late. His mother was dead. The 
housekeeper, not knowing who he was, told 
him how she had been there many years; 
that her heart was broken by the behavior 
of an only son, and that her last audible 
words were a prayerforhim. The rich man 
bowed his head, and wept bitterly, and 
thought how vain and trifling was all the 
gold he had saved, compared with that 
mother’s love, which he had so utterly 
thrown away. The forgiveness he had 
hoped to receive, and the gift he intended 
to offer, it was now too late for, aud all that 
there was left for him to do, was, to bury his 
mother with all the honor he could show 
her, and then devote the remainder of his 
life to good deeds. 


—_——— ee ee 


FUN AT HOME. 


HERE is nothing like it to be found—no, 
not if you search the world through. 
I want every possible amusement to keep 
the boys at home evenings. Never mind if 
they do scatter books and pictures, coats, 
hats, and boots! Never mind if they do 
make a noise around, with their whistling 
and hurrahing! We would stand aghast if 
we could have vision of the young men gone 
to utter destruction for the very reason that, 
having cold, disagreeable, dull, stiff fire- 
sides at home, they sought amusement else- 
where. 

Don’t let them wander beyond the reach 
of mother’s influence, yet awhile. 
will come, before you think, when you would 
give the world to have your house tumbled 
by the dear hands of those very boys; when 
your heart shall long for their noisy steps in 
the hall, and their ruddy cheek laid up to 
yours; when you would rather hear their 
jolly whistle than the music of all the operas; 


The time > 


when you would gladly see dirty carpets—ay, 
live without carpets at all, but to have 
their bright, strong forms beside you once 
more. 

Then play with and pet them. Praise 
Johnny’s drawing, Bessie’s music, and the 
baby’s first attempt at writing his name. 
Encourage Tom to chop off his stick of 
wood, and Dick to persevere in making his 
hen-coop. If one shows a talent for figures, 
tell him he is your famous mathematician; 
and if another loves geography, tell him he 
will be sure to make a great traveler, ora 
foreign minister. Become interested in 
their pets, be they rabbits, pigeons, or dogs. 
Let them help you in home decorations. 
Send them to gather mosses, grasses, and 
bright autumn leaves, to decorate their room 
when the snow is all over the earth, and you 
will keep yourself young and fresh by enter- 
ing into their joys, and keep these joys inno- 
cent by your knowledge of them. 





RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


Send al] communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Briees, West Bethel, Oxford 
County, Maine. 


Answers to September Puzzles. 





83.—Miserable. 
34.—R 83.—CothurN 
CoD Anopsia 
COBRA Ropalic 
ROBBERS AnosmiaA 
DREDGE CounteR 
ARGUE AmnesiaA 
SEEM LionantT 
36.—Saucepan. 37.—Laudable. 
38.—Pustulated. 39.—Lattice. 
40.—Rationalism. 41.—Rose-marine. 
42.—Rational. 43.—Tapestry. 
44.—Redemption. 45.—Neutrally. 
46.—Dislocate. 47,—Dietary. 
48.—Stallions 49.—Retransformation. 
50.—V 51.—L 
CID LOK 
PATEN LORIS 
CALAMAR LORINER 
VITALIZED LORICATES 
DEMIREP KINATES 
NA ZES SETEE 
R EP RES 
D S 
52.—S-meli. 53.—T-wit. 
54.—V-etch. 55.—W-assail. 
56.—Aches, aces. 57.—Bezan, bean. 
58.—Cadge, cage. 59.—Sea-bear, sea-ear. 


60.—Sea-fow]l, sea-owl. 61.—About, abut. 
62.—Jocantry. 





80.—A Charade. 
When riding to your goal, 
While resting on your WHOLE, 
You use the last reversed 
To make the creature first. 


81-82.— Diamonds. 

. 1. A letter. 2. A spot on cards. 3. Pertain- 
ing toa foot. 4. A large web-fouted water-fowl. 
5. Blasted (Obs.). 6. Tranquil (Rare). 7. A 
milky juice contained in cavities of certain 
plants. 8. A boy’s nickname. 9. A letter. 

1. A letter. 2. A genus of ruminant quadru- 
peds. 3. A pair (Her.). 4. A blessing. 5. A 
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ruler. §. A genus of herbaceous plants. 7. A 
plant of several genera, 8. Name (Fr.). 9. A 
letter. Wax END. 





83.—A Double Cross-Word Enigma. 
In Howard, not in Dick; 
In Joseph, not in Nick; 


In Robert, not in Bill; 
In Andrew, not in Will; 
In Hiram, not in Ned; 
In Cyrus, not in Fred; 
A vehicle now call to mind, 
A kind of boat please next to find. 
CyriIL DEANE. 


Double Acrostica. 
(Words of five letters. ) 

84.—1. A waster in the wick of acandle. 2. 
Very slow (Mus.). 38. Short fibers of woolen 
yarn. 4. A Turkish punishment. 

Primals.—A Siamese dry measure. Finals.— 
A counter used in various games. Connected.— 
The seal, so called in Scotland. 

85.—1. A crook. 2. Nitrogen. 8. A scarf. 4. 
A port. Primals.—A Chinese copper coin. 
Finals.—A boundary. Connected.—A fine wool- 
en stuff. : MAUDE. 








_ Decapitations. 

86.—Behead secret, and leave a tent. 

87.—Ugly (P. E.), and leave help. 

88.—One of a pair, and leave a weapon. 

89.—The lading of a ship, and leave a stage. 

90.—A fast (Obs.), and leave a bore. 

91.—A robber, and leave a drone. 

92.—A feminine name, and leave the aroma of 
flowers. 

93.—Aa mathematical proposition, and leave a 
feminine name. 

9§4.—A species of iron ore (Obs.), and leave a 
feminine name. MAUDE. 





Answers in two Months. 


Prizes. 

For the largest list of correct answers to this 
month’s puzzles, received before November 10th, 
we offer a book of poems; and for the next beat 
list, a brilliant novelette. 








Solvers. 

Answers tothe July puzzles were re- 
ceived from Maude, Birdie Lane, Bert Rand, Ida 
May, J. D. L., Eulalie, Ann Eliza, Birdie Brown, 
Jack, Black Hawk, I. O. T., Katie Smith, Peg- 
gie, Bridget McQ., Dull Dick, A. Mary Khan and 
Cora A. L. 





Prize- Winners. 
Ida May, Portsmouth, N. H., for the largest 
list of correct answers; Bert Rand, Indianap- 
olis, Ind., for the next best list. 


For the largest and best variety of original 
puzzles, sent to us before December Ist, we will 
give a year’s subscription to this magazine. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


A THANKSGIVING MENU. 


Oyster Soup. : 
Roast Turkey. Currant Jelly. 
Baked Sweet Potatoes. Creamed Potatoes. 


. Parsnip Fritters. 
Stuffed Ham. Scalloped Tomatoes. 
Pumpkin Pie. Fruits. 
Cheese. Coffee. 


Oyster Soup is very popular at Thanksgiving 
dinners. It should be excellent in quality, and 
small in quantity. It is a mistake to begin a 
heavy dinner with anything but the lightest of 
soups. Made as follows, this will be found a 
very pleasant beginning to the good cheer that 
comes after :— 

Cut up the blanched part of a bunch of celery, 
and stew until tender in a quart of water. 
Strain and set aside. Bring two quarts of oys- 
ters to a boil ig their juice; at the first sign of 
boiling, remove them with a colander, and skim 
the juice; season with salt and pepper, and stir 
in slowly half a pint of boiling milk, or cream, 
to which has been added an even tablespoonful 
of fiour wet up with a little cold milk. Now add 
the water in which the celery was boiled, the 
oysters, and butter the size of an egg. Give one 
boil, and serve. Pass thin wafers with it. Half 
of this quantity will be enough for eight or ten 
persons, but the number of guests on such occa- 
sions usually exceeds that number. 

I will start with the presumption that you 
have never roasted a turkey all by yourself, and if 
you have consulted cook-books in order to learn 
the art, you are fortunate if the result has not 
been increased bewilderment. A French work 
on cooking will tell you that poultry and game 
should never be washed. This may do very well 
for French markets and appetites, but where it 
is sent to market undrawn, the inside is some- 
times sour, and apt to give an unpleasant taste 
to the stuffing. If the fowl! has been drawn as 
soon as killed, and the gall has not been broken, 
it will not need washing; but if there is the least 
suspicion of taint, wash it well in cold water, to 
which a teaspoonful of soda and two of salt have 
been added. There are an infinite variety of 
recipes for stuffing a turkey. A plain dressing, 
which is the basis of all kinds, is made with 
bread-crumbs, mixed with butter, pepper, salt, 
and thyme, or sweet marjoram. The bread 
should be soaked in cold water, and squeezed dry 
ina towel. The excellence of all stuffing will 
depend upon the skill of the cook in seasoning. 
If you have had any other soup than the forego- 
ing, an oyster or celery stuffing is very nice. 
Use as much of the oyster liquor as may be 
necessary to moisten the bread, and about two 


dozen smal] oysters to a ten-pound turkey. In 
this case, an oyster sauce must be served with it. 
For this, bring to a boil the juice of half a pint 
of oysters, add one half pint of milk, also boiling, 
that has been thickened with two teaspoonfuls of 
flour wet with a little cold water, and the oys- 
ters; season, give one boil, and serve. Fora 
celery stuffing, the celery must be stewed and 
mixed with the bread-crumbs, which should have 
been moistened with hot milk. <A sauce is made 
by heating half a pint of milk, thickening it as 
above, and adding celery that has been cut in 
half-inch pieces and stewed until tender; butter, 
pepper and salt. You may also add cold minced 
veal, or sausage-meat to your dressing; but what- 
ever you use, taste it to see that it is well sea- 
soned. Having decided upon the style iz which 
your turkey is to be dressed, and having washed 
it preparatory to the process, fil] the body and 
craw as full as may be, and sew the aperture 
closely with a piece of cotton twine; draw the 
legs close to the body, and tie or skewer them in 
place, or the bird will come out of the oven in 
anything but a shapely condition. Bend the 
wings under the body, place it in a baking-pan, 
season it all over with salt and pepper, and let it 
stand several hours before it goes into the oven, 
that the seasoning in the dressing may permeate 
and flavor the meat. Pour a little water into the 
pan, and put it into a moderate oven for the first 
hour, so that it may heat through slowly. Baste 
frequently, and increase the heat after the first 
hour. A ten-pound bird should be baked from 
two and a half to three hours. Half an hour be- 
fore it is done, dredge it with flour, and baste 
every ten minutes until the cooking is finished. 
If it is not very fat, skewer thin slices of fat 
larding pork over the breast before baking. 
Serve a brown sauce as well, even if you have 
oyster or celery sauce also. Make this by adding 
a little hot water to the gravy in the pan, from 
which you have skimmed the fat. Thicken it 
with flour wet with cold water, and the stewed 
giblets chopped, and put a dash of lemon-juice 
in the seasoning. Serve with currant jelly or 
cranberry sauce, or spiced plums. 

Sweet potatoes baked present n nicer appear- 
ance on the table if they are first boiled until 
nearly tender, peeled, and browned in the oven, 
basting with melted butter during the process. 
Creamed potatoes are delicious if carefully pre- 
pared, but it takes a little skill and muscle. Mash 
very smoothly a quantity of boiled potatoes, 
using hot milk, in which has been melted a lump 
of butter, to moisten them with; now take a 
four-prong fork and beat patiently, and as this 
must be done over a stove to keep them hot, you 
will realize, before the potatoes assume the 
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proper degree of lightness, that there might be 
pleasanter occupations. Heap irregularly upon 
a hot dish, and they will repay your care. 

Parsnip fritters, if made as below, will tempt 
even those who dislike the vegetable. Boil and 
mash smoothly two medium-sized parsnips, add 
one egg, one gill of milk, or better still, of cream, 
one tablespoonful of melted butter, and about 
three tablespoonfuls of flour, or enough to make 
a batter that will drop smoothly from the spoon. 
Drop in smal] spoonfu)s into boiling fat. 

Stuffed ham is an especial delight to a South- 
erner. Wash the ham, and cut away the rusty 
edges. After soaking for twelve hours, then boil 
it, putting it over the fire in cold water, and 
allowing about a quarter of an hour slow boiling 
to each pound. Take the skin from it while 
bofling hot, and pour over it a gill of good vine- 
gar. Take one cup each of powdered cracker 
and very finely minced cooked veal, the whole 
seasoned highly with pepper, salt, and cayenne. 
Make gashes in the ham about an inch apart, fill 
with this stuffing, and lay it in a baking-pan. 
Pour over it a pint of sherry wine, and baste fre- 
quently until it browns. After it has been 
basted once, grate a nutmeg over it, and sprinkle 
thickly with powdered cracker. 

Scalloped tomatoes are a nice accompaniment. 
Drain the juice from a can of tomatoes, and lay 
them ina dish, sprinkling each layer with bread- 
crumbs, salt, pepper, and generous lumps of 
butter. Let the top layer becrumbs. Bake half 
an hour. 

New England is so famous for its pumpkin 
pies, that but for the fact that BaLLou’s is 
taken as well in every State in the Union as in 
New England, I should hesitate to give a recipe 
for so well-known a gastronomical delight. The 
pumpkin may be boiled, drained very dry, and 
pressed through a sieve, or better still, cut it in 
large pieces, leave the skin on and bake, then 
scoop out the soft pulp, and proceed as with the 
stewed pumpkin. Take equal parts of the pump- 
kin and rich milk, using four well-beaten eggs to 
every quart of the combination, one cup of sugar, 
and if you want a rule for the spices, two tea- 
spoonfuls of ginger, and one each of mace and 
cinnamon. Pour into dishes lined with paste, 
grate nutmeg over the top,and bake. A tea- 
spoonful of salt with the spices, is to my mind an 
improvement. Use light brown sugar for sweet- 
ening. <A dark and richer looking pie is made 
by using a tablespoonful of molasses to each pie. 





OysTER OMELET.—A half dozen oysters will 
do for this omelet, although a dozen would be 
better. Drain them, and keep the liquor. Fry 
out the fat from six thin slices of larding pork an 
inch wide and two long; lay the oysters in this, 
and shake them for a moment until the beards 
just begin to spread. Meantime, cook in another 
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pan, so that it will be ready just at this time, an 
omelet of six eggs beaten with two spoonfuls of 
the oyster liquor, one of milk, and a little pepper 
and salt. When the omelet has thickened, and 
is just ready for folding, lift the oysters from the 
fat with a skimmer, lay them on the omelet, turn 
both edges towards the centre, and transfer 
quickly to a hot dish. It should be of a rich 
golden color, and though you be little of an epi- 
cure, you will carry the savory memory of this 
omelet through many a day. 





BAKED CHICKEN.—Line an earthen pudding- 
dish with veal cutlet; put into it, also, two or 
three thin slices of salt pork; then put the fowl 
in after cutting into pieces; sprinkle pepper and 
salt over it, with little lumps of butter. If you 
have any white stock pour that over all, but if 
not, use a little more butter, and then pour hot 
water in, not enough to quite cover the meat, but 
nearly enough; let this simmer in a moderate 
oven, covering the dish. After it Is tender, 
brown it nicely, making a rich gravy, and serve 
as a stew, or you may cover the top of the dish 
with puff paste half an hour before it is to be 
served. 





DUCHESSE POTATOES.—Usually served with 
fish on the same plate. They are little cakes of 
mashed potatoes. Take four steamed potatoes 
and mash them with an ounce of butter, the yolk 
of an egg, and salt. Spread on a pie-plate, brush 
over with the yolk of an egg mixed with a spoon- 
ful of milk, cut in pieces of any shape, take up 
the pieces with a knife-point, place them on a 
greased baking-pan, and bake a nice color on top. 





CLEANING Brass.—Brass work, so soiled by 
dirt, smoke, and heat as not to be cleansible with 
oxalic acid, may be cleaned by thoroughly wash- 
ing and scrubbing with soda or potash lye. 
Then dip into a mixture of equal parts of nitric 
acid, sulphuric acid and water; or, if it cannot 
conveniently be dipped, make a small swab of 
woolen cloth on the end of a stick, and rub the 
solution over the brass. Leave the acid on fora 
moment, then wash clean and polish. 





PANCAKES.—One pint milk, two eggs, one 
tablespoonful sugar, one cupful flour, one tea- 
spoonful baking powder, one cupful cream, one 
pinch salt. Sift the flour, salt and powder to- 
gether, add to it the eggs beaten with sugar, and 
diluted with milk and cream; mix into thin bat- 
ter. Have a small, round frying-pan, melt but- 
ter in it, pour about half a cupful batter in it, 
turn pan round that batter may cover the pan; 
put on hot fire; turn it and brown other side; 
butter each and rollit up. Sprinkle with pow- 
dered sugar. 


CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


A FAMILY PROBLEM.—lIn the matter of mar- 
rying and giving in marriage, I have struck an 
authentic as well as modern instance, which has 
rattled me as badly as ‘‘ Punch, brothers, punch 
with care,’’ once got away with the mental equi- 
librium of a confiding public. Call it the marital 
labyrinth, Hymen’s paradox, the ‘‘ What-am-I- 
any-how ?”’ or anything else you please. 

It has set my head going like a teetotum—you 
are welcome to it, hoping five minutes’ attention 
will find you enjoying the same blessing. 

A father, son, and grandson married three 
sisters. | 
- That looks simple enough, doesn’t it ? 

It hasn’t dawned on you yet! 

Well, see here: — 

1. Amos, the father, married Abigail. 

2. Benjamin, son of Amos, married Betsy. 

3. Charles, son of Benjaniin, married Caro- 
line. 

What then ? 

Amos is brother to his son. 

Amos is brother to his grandson. 

Amos is grandfather to his daughter. 

Amos is grandfather to his sister. 

_ Amos is father to his wife. 

Amos is father to his grandson. 

Amos {s his own grandfather, his own son, and 
brother-in-law to himself. 

Benjamin is brother to his father. 

Benjamin is brother to his son. 

Benjamin is brother to his mother. 

Benjamin is brother to his daughter. 

Benjamin is the son of his sister. 

Benjamin is the husband of his sister. 


Charles is brother to his father. 

Charles is brother to his grandfather. 

Charles is brother to his mother. 

Charles is brother to his grandmother. 

. Charles is grand nephew to his mother. 

Charles is grand nephew to his wife. 

Charles is the grandchild of his aunt. 

Charles is married to another aunt. 

Charles is the son of his aunt. 

Charles is the husband of his sister. 

There are several other things which it would 
strain my intellect to think of. 

Figure it out yourself, if you please. Go at it 
thoroughly, comprehensively, and exhaustively. 
Don’t give it up. But remember, there still re- 
mains the relationship of the women to wrestle 
with. 

When you get that all settled to your satisfac- 
tion, I will simply add that each of these couples 
are blessed with several children. Now tackle 
that, and see where you will fetch up. And yet 
none of these people are idiots; not one is in a 


lunatic asylum. Perhaps the secret of their im- 
munity is that they don’t bother their heads 
about their double and twisted relationship at 
all. 


STAINING OAK OR AsH.—An excellent recipe 
for staining oak or ash brown, may be made by 
mixing linseed-oil and benzine ip equal parts, 
and adding burnt umber or vandyke brown. 
Maple may be stained a green-gray color by using 
copperas in water. Oak will also be changed to 
a dark green-blue color by the same means. 
Ammonia applied to oak produces the bronze- 
olive tint now used so much by architects. 
Staining by the fumes of ammonia results in all 
shades, from light olive to deep brown of extreme 
age. This method is considered the best for 
imparting to oak or mahogany the appearance of 
age. 


SNAKE CHARMING.—A traveler in India 
writes as follows :— 

‘One morning, while sitting on the veranda, I 
heard a sound which much resembled that made 
by bagpipes; and presently, as it came nearer, I 
discerned a strange-looking figure coming toward 
me, playing on a curious double pipe. His hair 
was long, and matted in elf-locks like strips of 
thick felt, and he carried over his shoulder a long, 
springy bamboo, from either end of which de- 
pended a reddish-yellow bag. 

‘¢“ Salaam, sahib,’ he said. 

‘S¢Who are you, and what do you want?’ I 
asked. 

‘¢<¢Hazoor! your servant is a charmer of ser- 
pents, and desires to exhibit his skill for your 
amusement.’ 

‘‘This seemed to me a favorable opportunity 
for testing the pretensions of these persons, and 
I proposed certain conditions under which he 
should work, promising him a liberal reward if 
he were successful in capturing a poisonous 
snake within a certain distance of my bungalow. 

‘‘After some demur he assented to my propos- 
al, stipulating only that if he failed he should 
receive half the promised sum of money. 

‘‘Accordingly, I assured myself absolutely that 
he had no snake concealed about his person. 

‘‘ Taking his pipe, and followed by me, he be- 
gan his peregrinations, playing his doleful music 
all the while. First he searched the house, then 
the small piece of garden in front thereof, after 
which he turned towards the cook-house and my 
servants’ huts, which lay a short distance in the 
rear. Midway between these huts and my bun- 
galow, was a small, weedy patch of rose-garden ; 
and towards this patch he first directed his 
steps. 
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‘‘ Fixing his eyes on a spot among the rose- 
bushes, he commenced playing on his pipe. 
Slowly—very slowly—he drew nearer and nearer, 
his pipe keeping up a soft, monotonous, droning 
sound, when—whish! with a plunge and a dart, 
he thrust his arm into the grass, and drew 
forth a wriggling cobra. I gave him his re- 
ward.”’ 





THE WATER OF THE GREAT SALT LAKE.— 
Four barrels of the water of the Great Salt Lake 
will leave, after evaporating, nearly a barrel of 
salt. The lake was discovered in the year 1820, 
and no outlet from it has yet been ascertained. 
Four or five large streams empty themselves into 
it, and the fact of its still retaining its saline 
properties, seems to point to the conclusion that 
there exists some secret bed of saline deposit over 
which its waters flow, and that thus they con- 
tinue salt; for, though the lake may be but the 
residue of an immense sea which once covered 
the whole of this region, yet, by its continuing so 
salt with the amount of fresh water poured into 
it daily, the idea of the existence of such deposit 
from which it receives its supply, seems to be 
only too probable. For the past fifteen years, 
—until last year—the lake has been gradually 
rising; but in 1879 it receded some two or three 
feet—a most unusual occurrence, owing to an 
exceptionally warm summer. There are no fish 
in the lake, but myriads of smal] flies cover its 
surface. The buoyancy of the water is so great 
that it is not at all an easy matter to drown in it. 
The entire length of the Salt Lake is eighty-five 
miles, and its breadth forty-five miles. Com- 
pared with the Dead Sea, the Great Salt Lake is 
longer by forty-three miles, and broader by thirty- 
five. 





PuospHoRus For MatcHEs.—Who first sug- 
gested the use of phosphorous as an inflammable 
agent in matches is not certainly known. Many 
people in England have claimed the credit, from 
an apothecary in the Strand, up to a member of 
the present House of Commons. It is said that 
Derosene, who is known in the history of techni- 
cal chemistry for his application of the decolor- 
izing properties of animal charcoal to sugar 
refining, made a friction match with a phospho- 
ous tip so far back as 1816. In Germany, the in- 
vention of the posphorous match is attributed to 
Kammerer, but the name which is most promi- 
nent in connection with the early stages of the 
manufactures is that of Preshel, of Vienna, who, 
in 1888, had a large factory in operation for the 
making of lucifers; indeed, it was mainly through 
his exertions and those of Moldenhauer, of 
Darmstadt, that Austria and South Germany 
became for many years the chief sources of the 
supply of matches. Today Sweden is rapidly 
coming to the front among the match-making 
countries of the world. Altogether in Scandin- 
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avia there are some fourscore factories, the 
famous one at Jonkoping, with its 6,000 work- 
people, being probably the largest in the world. 
In 1880, Sweden expor ted some 50,000,000,000 
matches to all parts of the world. In Germany 
and Austria the pumber of manufactories is 
much larger. Altogether there are upward of 
450 factories in the two countries, but the total 
output of each country is probably less than that 
of Sweden, although enormous quantities are 
sent from Central Europe ‘into Russia, Turkey, 
and various other parts of Western Asia. In 
France, the manufacture of matches is a Gov- 
ernment monopoly, farmed for an annual] pay- 
ment of 16,000,000f. to the Compagnie Generale 
des Allumettes Chimiques. 





THOUGHT THEMSELVES SHREWD.—Two years 
ago oil was struck at the Marshall farm, in Ve- 
nango County, Penn. The farm contained 350 
acres, and before the oi] was found, would have 
been considered a good sale at ten dollars an 
acre. The wells drilled on the farm were big 
‘‘gushers,’’ and opened up a new oil territory. 
A month after the first well was struck, the 
farm was sold for $350,000. The Bartley farm 
adjoining, also proved to be an oi] farm, and was 
sold for $75,000. The school district of the 
township owned an acre of ground, which, with 
the red schoolhouse was worth $500. The 
schoolhouse property was surrounded by the big 
wells, and all indications were that the acre was 
the centre of a rich oil pool. 

A prominent oil operator offered the School 
Directors $50,000 for the acre. The offer was 
refused. They held out for $100,000. The 
would-be purchaser raised his offer to $76,000. 
This was the highest price ever offered for an 
‘acre of Jand anywhere in the county. If it had 
been accepted, this rural district would have 
been the richest country school district in the 
Union. It was refused. Wells were put down 
all around the acre. In the course of time the 
School Directors concluded to tap the rich veins 
of oi] that were supposed to lie under the red 
schoolhouse and its lot. At an expense of sev- 
eral thousand dollars they have put down wells, 
and the tract is found to be as dry as a bone. 
The schoolhouse property is now rated at its old 
value of $500, and the officials are very sick. 





The weather which we have had so far this 
season has been not only very hard upon the 
health of many people, but ruinous to the shoes of 
more. To the latter we would recommend the 
use of Button’s Raven Gloss Shoe Dressing, 
which softens and preserves the leather, and 
makes old shoes jook new. It is economical, and 
has beeh recommended by shoe dealers, to such 
an extent that there are many imitations on the 
market. But do not be misled. Ask for the 
best and get it. 


EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


THE TURKEY'S LAMENT. 


Once—a happy turkey—roaming 
Through the fields and meadows gay, 
Where the grasshoppers were drumming 

In the tall grass all the day; 
When the twilight, soft and mellow, 

Brouglit our wanderings to a close, 
With my head in downy pillow, 

Sought I then a night’s repose. 


But those long,. bright:days are over, 
With the butterfly and bee ; 
Never more in fragrant clover 
Shall I wander, glad and free. 
When the days grew cold and frosty 
Woe were shut up in a pen; 
We were fed on viands costly, 
But saw not the fields again. 


Yet our troubles were not ended, 
Though our treatient did perplex ; 
And the mtter wasn’t mended 
When they coolly wrung our necks. 
They have taken every feather! 
We are hanging up in rows! 
And, while men in warm coats shiver, 
We are stripped of all our clothes! 


We are freezing! Come and buy us; 
We are tender, sweet und young; 
You may boil us, roast us, fry us, 
So we only can be warm. 
Just for pity, don’t deny us, 
For your service we are meat; 
Don’t forget the number, try us, 
Over in North Market Street. 
—L. P. H., in Boston Transcript. 





Here is a good story, and one that is well told. 
We don’t know where it originated :— 

In the little town of Dover, which is situated 
on the Cumberland River, in Middle Tennessee, 
there lived some years ago an eccentric and in- 
temperate old bachelor by the name of Kingston. 
On one occasion, when prostrated on his bed by 
excess, and suffering acutely from those stings 
and horrors peculiar to his situation, he sent for 
one of his old boon companions to come and visit 
him, Shyrack, for that was the other’s name, 
came duly to Kingston’s room :— 

‘‘What’s the matter, Kingston ?”’ 

‘*Shyrack, shut the door.”’ 

‘* Yes, my dear fellow.”’ 

** Lock it.”’ 

66 Eh ? 9? 

‘* Lock the door.”’ 

** Certainly, my dear boy.’’ 

“* Shyrack, I’m going to kill myself.’’ 


‘*My dear fellow, let me entreat you not to do 
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sy I will.’”’ 

‘“No, no—oblige me, and don’t.”’ 

‘Must do it.’’ 

‘‘ Don’t; it’ll be the death of you! ”’ 

Shyrack was quite cool and jocose, little dream- 
ing that so terrible an event was actually going 
to take place. Kingston had, as the last eccen- 
tric act of his life, taken a chisel and a mallet to 
bed with him, and now, with deliberate resolve, 
he seized the extraordinary tools of death, and in 
an instant drove the blade of the chisel into his 
breast. The hair rose on Shyrack’s head, and s 
shade of fright spread like a sheet of snow over 
his face. 

‘‘ Kingston! Kingston! my dear fellow—you 
cursed rascal, Kingston, do you want to have me 
hung? Hold on! don’t you die till I call some- 
body!”’ 

Shyrack ran to the door, and called like s mad- 
man to some people across the street. 

‘*Halloo! here! say—you mister! all you peo- 
ple, hurry over here, or there’ll be a murder!"’ 

The people crowded into the house. 

‘“Don’t die, Kingston! Don’t chisel me that 
way. Don’t die till you tell them who did it.”’ 

‘*T did it myself,”’ he faintly articulated. 

‘‘ There, that’ll do; now, my dear fellow, you 
may die,’’ replied Shyrack, taking a long breath, 
and wiping the perspiration from his forehead. 

And Kingston did die in that extraordinary 
manner, leaving his fate to be recorded as a sui- 
cide that was almost a murder. 





A Scotch lad was on one occasion accused of 
stealing some articles from a doctor’s shop. The 
judge was much struck with his respectable sp- 
pearance, and asked him why he was guilty of 
such a contemptible act. 

‘* Weel, ye see,’’ replied the prisoner, ‘‘I had 
a bit pain in my side, and my mither tauld me 
tae gang tae the doctor’s and tak’ something.’’ 

‘‘Oh, yes!”’ said the judge. ‘‘ But surely she 
didn’t tell you to go and take an eight-day 
clock ?”’ 

The prisoner was evidently nonplussed, but it 
was only fora moment. Turning to the judge, a 
bright smile of humor stealing over his coun- 
tenance, he rejoined quietly :— 

‘¢ There’s an auld proverb that says, ‘ Time an’ 
the doctor cure a’ diseases,’ and sae I thocht’’—— 
but the remainder of the reply was lost in the 
laughter of the court. 
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A lady writer in one of our exchanges furnish- 
es some reasons why Eve did not keep a girl. 
She says :— 

‘‘ There has been a great deal said about the 
faults of women, and why they need so much 
waiting on. Some one, a man, of course, has the 
presumption to ask, ‘‘ Why, when Eve was man- 
ufactured out of a spare rib, a servant was not 
manufactured to waiton her?’ She didn’t need 
any. A bright writer has said: ‘Adam never 
came whining to Eve with a ragged stocking to 
be darned, buttons to be sewed on, gloves to be 
mended right away—quick now.’ He never read 
the newspapers until] the sun went down behind 
the palm trees, and he stretching himself yawning 
out, ‘Is supper ready, dear?’ He made the fire 
and hung the kettle over it himself, we’ll ven- 
turé, pulled the radishes, peeled the potatoes, 
and did everything else he ought to do. He 
milked the cows and fed the chickens and looked 
after the pigs himself, and never brought home 
half a dozen friends to dinner when Eve hadn’t 
any fresh pomegranates. He never stayed out 
till one o’clock at night, and then scolded be- 
cause Eve was sitting up and crying inside the 
gates. He never loafed around corner groceries 
while Eve was rocking little Cain’s cradle st 
home. He never called Eve up from the cellar 
to put away his slippers; not he. When he took 
them off he put them under the fig-tree beside 
his Sunday boots. In short, he did not think 
she was especially created for the purpose of 
waiting upon him, and he was not under the im- 
pression that.it disgraced.s man to lighten his 
wife’s cares a little. That is the reason Eve did 
not need a hired girl, and with it is the reason 
that her descendants did.”’ 





“That thou hast to do, do it with all thy 
might,”’ said a clergyman to his son one morning. 

‘* So I did this morning,’’ replied Bill, with an 
enthusiastic gleam in his eye. 

“Ah! what was it, my darling?’ and the 
father’s hands ran through his offspring’s curls. 

“Why, I wolloped Jack Edwards till he yelled 
like blazes; you should have heard him holler, 
dad.’’ 

‘*Dad’’ looked unhappy, while he explained 
that the precept did not imply a case like that, 
and concluded mildly with :— 

‘You should not have done that, my child.’’ 

“Then he'd a wolloped me,’’ retorted Bill. 

‘‘ Bétter,’’ expostulated his sire, ‘‘to have fled 
from the wrath to come.”’ 

‘Yes,’ urged Bill, by way of a final clincher, 
“but Jack can run twice as fast as I can.”’ 

The good man sighed, went to his study, took 
Up a pen, and endeavored to compose himself and 
4 sermon reconciling practice and precept. 





A commissioner, empowered to examine new- 
ly-appointed clerks, once had to deal with a 
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sample of Kentuckian manufacture of about six 
feet four inches in stature in his shoes; and the 
following dialogue passed between them :— 

Com.—‘‘ Do you know who was the ablest offi. 
cer in the Pheenician fleet ?’’ 

KENT.—‘‘Can’t say I do.”’ 

Com.—‘‘Can you tell the exact interest on 
three hundred dollars at eighteen and a half per 
cent., for three-quarters of a day ?”’ 

KENT.—‘‘ No; I can’t.”’ 

Com.—‘‘ Can you tell the precise distance be- 
tween the sun and the moon, when one is rising 
snd the other setting ?”’ 

Kent.—‘‘ No, I can’t; but there’s one thing I 
ken tell yer, which is thet I’ve licked five fellers 
sence I’ve been here, and I’m goin’ to lick you, 
if you ask me any more of your questions.’ 





GROCER (to clerk).—‘“‘Say, what became of 
that barrel of soft soap ?’’ 

CLERK.—‘‘ Don’t know.”’ 

“‘That’s mighty strange, for it was setting 
here.’? 

**Oh, you mean that pale-looking stuff ?”’ 

&¢ Yea.’’ 

**¥ sold it for lard.’’ 

‘‘Did, eh ?”’ 

“Yes, sir.’’ 

“‘Did anybody kick ?’’ 

‘“Not exactly about the soap, but one man 
came along and said that the last flour he got 
here made him slobber like s horse in a white 
clover pasture, but—here comes some one.”’ 

Old-timer enters. ‘‘Say, got any more o’ that 
lard ?’’ 

** No, sir, just out.’’ 

*‘Wush you had some more. Makes the best 
bread I’ve eaten sence I was a boy. W’y it jolts 
like bein’ punched with a rail. That’s the sort 
o’ viddults I like—somethin’ I can feel. Wife 
don’t like it, but then she ain’t been uster good 
livin’.’’ 

‘* We'll order you some more.”’ 

‘“Wush youwould. You maytalk erbout your 
cotton-seed oil, an’ all that, but old-fashion’ lard 
is the best stuff for cookin’ purposes, after all. 
It’s nachul, an’ nobody has ever improved on 
natur yit. Wall, good-mornin’. Don’t furget to 
order the lard. Say, J wouldn’t care if it was a 
leetle stronger.”’ 


The following story is told of a Yankee captain 
and his mate. Whenever there was a plum pud- 
ding made, by the captain’s orders all the plums 
were put into one end of it, and tlLat placed next 
the captain, who, after helping himself, passed it 
to the mate, who never found any plums in any 
part of it. After this game had been played for 
some time the mate prevailed on the steward to 
place the plum end next to himself. The captain 
no sooner perceived the change, than, picking up 
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the dish and turning it around, as if to examine 
the china, he said :— 

‘‘This cost me two shillings in Liverpool;’’ 
and put it down as if without design, with the 
plum end next to himself. 


_ Ts it possible ?”’ said the mate, taking up the > 


dish. ‘‘I shouldn’t suppose it was worth more 
than a shilling;’’ and as if in perfect innocence, 
he put it down the contrary way. 

The captain looked at the mate; the mate 
looked at the captain, and both laughed. 

‘‘T’ll tell you what, young ’n,’’ said the cap- 
tain, *‘ you’ve found me out; so we’ll just cut the 
pudding lengthwise this time, and have the 
plums fairly distributed hereafter.’’ 





Said the conductor: ‘‘ When a lady takes her 
seat in the car she rests her satchel on her knees, 
opens it and takes from it a handkerchief and 
closes the satchel. Suddenly she reopens it, 
takes from it her purse, again closes the satchel, 
opens the purse, takes from it a dime, then 
closes it and returns it to the satchel, which she 
again closes. As soon as she receives a nickel in 
change she reopens the satchel, takes out the 
purse, closes the satchel, opens the purse, drops 
in the coin, and after snapping her purse once 
more opens the satchel and drops the purse into 
it, after which she sits back with a self-satisfied 
air, and rides to her destination—to the city 
a-shopping.’’ 





Old Parson L., of a town in Maine, had a 
crow that was so very strongly attached to his 
reverence that he would follow him about, even 
into his pulpit, unless restrained. In conse- 
quence of this devoted attachment of the crow, 
it became necessary to keep him caged on the 
Sabbath. One Thanksgiving day, however, this 
precaution was neglected, and the crow was at 
large. Parson L. reached the church without 
being perceived by his black-coated associate, and 
preached a sermon as full of heads and sub-heads 
as his Thanksgiving pudding at home was of 
plums, and then proposed closing the services 
with a new anthem composed by a member of 
his choir. The congregation rose, and the pitch- 
pipe of the leader gave the key-note, when, as if 
just arrived from the ‘‘black Plutonian shore,”’’ 
the crow appeared perched on the highest pew 
back in the gallery of the old church, and 
screamed out ‘‘ caw-caw-caw’’ in most unmelo- 
dious tones, and then stopped. The parson was 
mortified, and after a short pause, in which the 
younger members of the congregation were grin- 
ning visibly, and the elders were biting their lips, 
the good man again announced the new anthem. 
He had no sooner finished than ‘‘ caw-caw-caw’’ 
louder and harsher than before, resounded 
through the house. The bird was answering his 
master’s voice, and giving a new anthem on his 
own hook. The house upon this was no longer 
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to be restrained. A perfect roar of laughter 
broke the solemnity of the scene and the occa- 
sion, and in the midst of the paroxysms, height- 
ened by an occasional ‘‘caw-caw-caw’’ of the 
crow, the anthem was forgotten and the audience 
broke up. Nothing could exceed the ludicrous- 
ness of the scene, as we were informed by one 
who was there. 





There is a general exchange of passes among 
railroad men, and the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Railroad have passes 
all over thecountry. President Roberts is a very 
strict man. One very stormy day in winter he 
got on the New York division and took a seat in 
the middle car. The conductor knew him, as 
we all do, and when he passed him the President 
simply nodded. It was a catch, and Roberts was 
only trying to see if his man would break the 
rules and not make him show his pass. The 
conductor fell into the trap. When he passed 
through the train again Roberts arose from his 
seat, and, tapping him on the shoulder, said :-— 

‘*See here, you have not seen my pass.’’ 

‘*No, sir,’ faltered the conductor, ‘ but—but 
I know who you are.”’ 

‘*That makes no difference,’’ retorted Roberts 
with a frown. ‘‘ The rules are made to be obeyed 
and not to be broken. The rules laid down for 
your guidance say that any passenger who has 
neither a ticket nora pass must pay his fare or 
else you must eject him from the train.’’ 

“I know it,’’ replied the conductor; “‘but*’—— 

‘No ‘ buts.’ Now you may go.”’ 

‘*T haven’t seen your pass yet, though,’’ dé 
murely remarked the ticket puncher, wishing to 
demonstrate the thoroughness of the lesson. 

‘“‘That’s right,” replied Roberts approvingly, 
‘‘make no difference between the President of 
the road and the poorest passenger.’’ 

He reached in his inside coat pocket and then 
into his vest pockets. The conductor grinned. 
Roberts’ sallow complexion grew paler, then 
redder. He went through his pockets again, but 


“no passes. Theconductor’s smile grew more ex- 


pansive. 
‘*Humph!”’ exclaimed the President. ‘‘ Sin- 


gular! Just stop as you pass this way again.’ 

The conductor stopped, and the President dryly 
handed him a five dollar bill and told him to take 
out the fare. He had left his book of passes at 
his office. 





A brigade was encamped near Charleston, Va., 
says Allen F. Hall, in the Grand Army Sentinel, 
and a guard had been detailed to protect the 
property of the citizens in the neighborhood and 
strict orders given against foraging or taking 
anything without paying for it. The colonel of 
one of the regiments was out one day with his 
staff, and all of a sudden he came upon a private 
of his regiment with a sheep on his back, evi- 
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dently just killed. He rode up to the soldier 
and asked him :— 

‘Where did you get that sheep ?’’ 

He answered: ‘‘ Up here in the field.”’ 

‘‘Did you buy him ?”’ 

“No, sir; I just killed him.’’ 

‘“ Why, don’t you know that strict orders have 
been issued against doing anything like that ?”’ 

‘*'Yes, sir, I know it, and I will tell you how it 
was. I was going along the road whistling the 
‘Star Spangled Banner,’ and this sheep held up 
his head and looked straight at me and said 
‘beara, ba-a,’ and, sir, I up and killed him, as I 
won’t allow anything to say ‘ba-a’ at me when 
Ym singing or whistling the ‘Star Spangled 
Banner.’ ’’ 

It is needless to say the colonel told him to go 
ahead. The fellow’s wit saved him that time. 





“Practice makes perfect in everything,’’ said 
a philosophizing passenger on a suburban train. 
‘““A few months ago I an experiment 
which has taught me the truth of this saying 
more forcibly than I ever knew it before. I once 
read that the memory could be trained to do al- 
most anything asked of it, and the idea occurred 
to me one day that I would employ the time 
spent in traveling to and from the city in train- 
ing my memory. As you know, there is aline of 
freight cars standing on the side-tracks all the 
way from Chicago to Englewood, and these were 
just what I wanted. I began with two or three 
cars, reading the numbers painted on their sides, 
writing them down on a piece of paper and put- 
ting the paper in my pocket. After reaching my 
office in town I tested my memory by ascertain- 
ing if I could tell those numbers. At first it was 
hard work, and I made several misses, but I per- 
sisted day after day, and finally got so I could re- 
member five numbers without fail. Then I be- 
gan to increase the dose. Every other day or so 
I would add one more number, and now, after 
four months’ practice, I can remember about 
thirty-five numbers, some of them of five figures. 
Maybe you don’t believe it, but it is a fact. 
Practice and application have so developed my 
retentive faculties that I no longer have need of 
memoranda. I can remember names, amounts, 
figures and such things unfailingly and for a 
surprisingly long time.’’ 

‘“‘That may all be true,’”’ spoke up the con- 
ductor, ‘‘but it seems mighty queer to me that 
you should so soon have forgotten that ride you 
got of me one day when you said you had left 
your commutation ticket in your other vest, and 
which you promised to pay me next day. I 
wouldn’t give much for a memory cultivator like 
that, I wouldn’t.”’ 





Old Abner, who has been divorced from his 
wife, met his ex-spouse on the street. 
““Good-mawnin’, lady; goodmawnin’.”’ 
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‘Why, howdy do, sah; how’s yer health ?”’ 

‘‘Imprubin’ mightily, thank yer. Look heah, 
when I went away from yer house dat mawnin’ I 
lef’ er coat hangin’ on de wall. I'd like to go up 
an’ git it.” 

‘‘Law, man, dat coat hab dun been put on my 
stephusban’.’’ 

‘* Look heah, Tildy, yer ain’t married ergin, is 
yer ?”’ 

‘‘Law, yes, Abner. De facks am, I married 
ergin ’fore dat ar ’vorce come out.’’ 

‘* Did yer, chile ? Well, so did I. Folks whut’s 
got ter hustle roun’ an’ make er libin’ can’t 
efford ter wait on dese heah lawyers. Come 
down an’ see us some time. Good mawnin’.”’ . 





‘“Wake up, wake up,’’ said the. landlord; 
‘wake up, and lie over to the other side of the 
bed. I’ve got a companion here for you—a bed- 
fellow.”’ 

“The deuce! 
that is’’—— 

“Don’t make yourself uneasy, sir. All the 
rest of my beds have two persons apiece, and 
yours must have the same—so hitch, either one 
way or the other.”’ 

‘* Well, if you insist on it, I have nothing to 
say. It’s not on my own account that I care 
anything about it, but the truth is (scratching 
more zealously than ever), between you and me 
and this gentleman, I’ve got the itch, and I 
wouldn’t like to give it to any one else.”’ 

‘* Hoot, hoot, mon!’’ said the stranger, who 
happened to be a Scotchman, ‘‘ ye need na mak 
sae muckle to do about it, for I’ve got the same 
complaint mysel, and we'll baith feedle to the 
same tune.”’ 


You wouldn’t think—I hope, 





‘Oh, dear, dear, dear, what shal! I do, Mrs. 
Jenkins ?’’ asked a heart-stricken wife of her 
friend the other day. ‘‘ Here’s my poor husband, 
with his nerves al] unstrung, a-wanting sleep, 
and can’t get it. He’s laid awake for twenty- 
seven days, Mrs. Jenkins, if he’s laid awake an 
hour—twenty-seven everlasting days and nights 
—and can’t get a wink. What shall I do to put 
him to sleep ?”’ 

‘“Poor emaciated critter!’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Jenkins. ‘‘ Poor suul, I’m afeared you will have 
to give him up and let him go. Husbands must 
die, you know, Mrs. Moggs. It is ordered so by 
natur.”’ 

‘Eh, what’s that? I thought I heard him 
speak,’’ said Mrs. Moggs, going towards the bed- 
room. The sufferer was turning over in bed. 

‘“Molly!”’ said he, feebly. 

‘What, my dear ?”’ 

‘* Have you tried everything that will put peo- 
ple to sleep ?”’ 

‘*Yes, my dear, the Lord knows, and Mrs. 
Jenkins, too, that I have tried everything in this 
world that puts folks to sleep, and it’s no use.’’ 
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And the greatly afflicted woman sobbed violently. 

‘* Then, if I must, I must!’’ said Mr. Moggs. 

‘* Must what ?’’ asked his wife in terror. 

‘‘Must have Rev. Mr. Yawney called,’’ gasped 
he. 
‘* Bless me, he’s dying!’’ cried thetwo women; 
and in ten minutes the clergyman was at his bed- 
side. A haggard smile flitted across the face of 
the restless Mr. Moggs, and while the worthy 
gentleman was solemniy addressing him, he 
closed his eyes. 

‘Oh, he’s dead! he’s dead!’’ screamed the 
frightened Mrs. Moggs. 

‘* Hush your nonsense, Molly!’’ exclaimed the 
sufferer, opening his eyes, ‘‘and let him go on 
with his remarks. I shall be asleep in a few 
minutes.”’ 

And it proved so. In three days Moggs was 
well. 





‘If you want proof that a woman is more cau- 
tious than a man,”’ said a drummer, *‘ just keep 
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your eyes open while traveling. A woman never 
forgets to start for a train so early that she will 
have forty minutes to wait. She never forgets 
to ask her husband or male escort if her trunks 
arc checked. She never forgets to pause with 
one foot on the. car step and one hand on the 
hand-rail to inquire if she is on the right train. 
She never forgets to ask the conductor if she has 
to change cars before reaching her destination, 
and if she is sure to make a connection, and if 
the train stops at the place she wants to get off. 
She never loses a ticket ora train-check, never 
drops her hat out of the window, never permits 
herself to go to sleep within a hundred miles of 
her destination for fear that she may ride by, 
never fails to get a whole seat for herself and an- 
other for her luggage, never walks from one car 
to another unless the train is standing still, and 
never gets up from her seat to leave a train with- 
out turning to look and see if she has forgotten 
anything. I'll bet on a woman for traveling, 
every time. 
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SNARED, BUT NOT CAUGHT. 


A NOVELETTE IN TWO PARTS. 


BY GEORGE AUBREY. 


PART SECOND. 


NE afternoon I accompanied Cecilia to 
the arbor upon the hill, which had now 
become our favorite resort. While seated 
there, some inquiry of hers had led me to re- 
veal more of the history of my life than I 
had ever before communicated to her. In 
giving the details of my connection with her 
uncle, an irresistible impulse prompted me 
to make the observation which follows :— 

‘*T have been a good deal puzzled,’’ I said, 
‘to account for the appearance of one man 
in your uncle’s office—a gentleman by the 
name of Galotti.” 

A striking change passed over her counte- 
nance as I spoke the name—a flush, followed 
by a pallor that alarmed me. Recovering 
herself by a strong effort, she said:— 

‘‘And dogs Galotti still continue his visits 
to the office ?” 

‘* He had a longinterview with vour uncle 
the day before I came here,’’ I answered. 

She clasped her hands tightly, and gave an 
exclamation of pain. She then turned to- 
wards me, and with a deep earnestness of 
manner, thus addressed me:— 

‘“Mr. Granger, something impels me to 
make you a confidant of matters, which, 
though they have occasioned me the decpest 
unhappiness, I have hitherto kept concealed 
within my own bosom. Heaven knows how 
much I need the counsels of a true and loyal 
friend—such a one as I firmly believe you 
to be.” 





She paused for a few moments, and then 
resumen :— 

‘* I must first acquaint you with a portion 
of my history. My father, Bernardo Martel- 
li, belonged to a respectable family in Bo- 
logna, but came over to this country early in 
life, and engaged in financial pursuits. He 
was successful in business, and accumulated 
a fortune. 

‘*Soon after his settlement in New York, 
he married my mother, an American lady, 
who died before my recollection. Tlerdeath 
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plunged him into the deepest grief, and he 
determined to retire from business,—trans- 
ferring it to the hands of his brother Anto- 
nio, who had followed him to this country. 
My father purchased this place, and for some 
years made it his home. But a sudden ill- 
ness deprived me of the best and dearest of 
parents, and I was left an orphan. 

‘¢ By the provisions of his will, my father 
left me to the guardianship of my Uncle 
Antonio, but during the period of my educa- 
tion, I was to reside with my maternal uncle, 
Mr. Aylett, at Albany. And with him I 
have resided until within a few months, en- 
joying all the comforts of a happy home, and 
the tender care of relatives to whom I be- 
came strongly attached. 

‘¢ Throughout this period, I saw my Uncle 
Martelli only two or three times, and he 
seemed contented to leave me with my 
friends. Early last spring, however, he came 
to us, and indicated his desire that I should, 
now that my education was finished, take up 
my residence with him at the old homegtead. 
Little inclined as we were to such an ar- 
rangement, we could make no opposition to 
his rights as a guardian, and I was forced to 
submit to it. My Uncle Aylett, who had 
always manifested a strong prejudice against 
my guardian, bitterly opposed the separa- 
tion, and made it the occasion of a quarrel, 
which, I fear, will never be healed. 

‘*T came here resolved to make the best of 
circumstances, and to establish affectionate 
relations with my uncle. These efforts 
promised at first to be successful; for he 
treated me with great consideration, seemed 
anxious to reconcile me to my new home, 
and consulted my tastes in all his arrange- 
ments. I began to feel for him that warmth 
of attachment natural to our near relation- 
ship, and thought the feeling reciprocal; but 
after occurrences convinced me that I had 
made little impression upon his naturally 
cold heart. 

‘* Carl Galotti came here on a visit, and at 
once established himself on the most famil- 
iar footing in the household. He was a 
Sicilian by birth, but an old acquaintance, 
and evidently a chosen friend of my uncle. 
From the first, Galotti treated mejwith the 
most marked attention, and spared no pains 
to ingratiate himself into my confidence. 
But there was an antagonism in our natures, 
which enabled me at once to detect his un- 
worthiness. I shrank from his attentions; 
and was disgusted with his obtrusive gal 
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lantry. Still,as he was the friend of my 
uncle, I always endeavored to conceal my 
repugnance, and to treat him with civility; 
and, confident of his fascinations, I think 
he had no suspicion of the true nature of my 
feelings. 

‘‘The day came which laid bare to my in- 
spection the utter depravity of that man’s 
heart. Finding me alone in the library, one 
afternoon, he told me that he loved me, and 
begged me to become his wife. 

‘¢¢ You know not,’ he said, ‘how much 
depends upon your decision. Your uncle is 
completely in my power, and should you re- 
ject my suit, God only knows to what lengths 
my passions may drive me.’ 

‘*T listened with undisguised scorn to his 
protestations and threats; and, spurning his 
offer, told him I would sooner brave the 
terrors of death than live to be his wife, or 
ever to bear his presence. 

‘‘I shall never forget the expression of 
determined hate and vengeance which this 
reply provoked. 

‘¢* Madam,’ he said,and the words came 
hissing from his white lips—‘ you will have 
reason to thank the goodness of God, if the 
retribution, which will follow your action 
this day, shall come in no worse shape than 
the death which you view with so much com- 
posure.’ 

‘And, turning on his heel, he left the 
room, and shortly afterwards the house. 

‘‘On my uncle’s return, that evening, I 
related to him the story of Galotti’s conduct; 
and for the moment, I think, he was moved 
with natural feeling at the insuit I had re- 
ceived. He promised to discard the villain 
from his friendship, and to forbid him his 
house. Galotti, indeed, never again made 
his reappearance here; but I am satisfied he 
still keeps up his intercourse with my uacle. 

‘After this occurrence, I noticed a gradu- 
al abatement of cordiality in the treatment I 
received from my uncle. He grew morose 
and taciturn, and his absences from home be- 
came frequent and prolonged. My situation 
was growing more and more distressing and 
unbearable. 

‘‘In the early portion of my stay here, I 
had kept up a constant correspondence with 
the Ayletts and other friends; but now a 
strange silence on their part filled me with 
uneasiness. I wrote again and again, but 
received noanswer. Accidentally, I discov- 
ered a missing letter of my aunt’s in the 
possession of the woman, Mina; and knew 
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that it was she who had been suppressing 
my correspondence. I complained of her to 
my uncle, but received no satisfaction;. and 
then, perplexed and unhappy, I told. him, 
with tears, that my present position was in- 
supportable to me, and begged him to let me 
return to my old home. 

‘“‘ He declared himself deeply hurt by such 
a request, which, he said, was not only an 
insult to him, but an ungrateful return for 
all his care and affection. 

‘** You are young and fanciful, he said, 
‘and have already thrown away a chance 
for happiness, such as you may never see 
again. Galotti is rich and handsome, and 
would, no doubt, make you an excellent 
husband. Had you not better reconsider 
your decision in that matter? which had, I 
suspect, no better foundation than the prud- 
ish notions instilled into your mind by a silly 
education. Remember, if you want a new 
home, Galotti will give you one.’ 

‘‘T listened to these words with an aston- 
ishment that was only equaled by my indig- 
nation, and left the room without making 
any reply. 

‘‘Since then, I have lived in a state of 
constant anxiety and suspense. I have 
fears that Galotti may renew his advances, 
which would now, I know, be sanctioned by 
my uncle. Everything in my situation is 
repulsive. Although letters sometimes reach 
me, I am satisfied they are opened before I 
receive them; and that, in fact, I am made 
the subject of a complete system of espion- 
age. I have frequently detected Jean, the 
Canadian, following me in my walks,—and 
I have no doubt precautions are taken 
against my escape. This I have contemplat- 
ed, but no favorable opportunity has pre- 
sented itself. 

‘You can now understand why it was 
that I avoided you, on your arrival at this 
place. My uncle had taken pains to impress 
me with the conviction that you were a 
trusted familiar of his; and I had no doubt 
that you came into-the household as his spy 
and tool. I saw you on the morning when 
you saved Prince, and at the first glance, rec- 
oguized you as the gentleman whom Galotti 
treated with such brutality on the staircase 
of the Opera House—for I was the lady who 
accompanied him; it having been the single 
occasion on which I have enjoyed the privi- 
lege of visiting the city during my stay at 
this house. Something in your air, your 
countenance, your voice—I know not what— 
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convinced me of your honesty; and, discard- 
ing my suspicions as unworthy, I determined 
to ask the boon of your friendship, the value 
of which, to one in my. 3itmation, admits of 
no expression in words.’’. .. . 

Overcome by her emotions, she burst into 
a flood of tears. 

The reader can readily conceive of the in- 
terest with which I followed the narrative of 
this beautiful girl. Alternately indignation 
and compassion swayed my mind; and again 
and again I made the solemn vow that her 
wrongs should be redressed, at whatever 
personal risk or cost it might be to me. 

I gave her assurance of this; and, thank- 
ing me earnestly, though sadly, she told me 
that the disclosure she had made was so 
painful, that she had hesitated long before 
she had ventured on it; but it was a relief to 
share her sorrow with another. 

‘¢T should not fear them,’ said the spir- 
ited girl, ‘‘ if they were open enemies, and 
could 1 know what form their machinations 
might take. For innocence is a strong 
shield, and they would not dare to do me 
open harm.”’ 

As she spoke, I thought of those beautiful 
words of Milton:— 

‘* Virtue may be assailed, but never hurt, 

Surprised by unjust force, but not enthralled ; 

Yea, even that which mischief meant most harm, 

Shall in the happy trial prove most glor,.” 

A moment’s reflection satisfied me of the 
nature of the advice | ought to give her, and I 
determined at once to take the responsibility 
of imparting it. 

‘¢ You are no longer safe,’ I said, ‘* in the 
house of your uncle. He has proved himself 
an unworthy guardian, to say the least; and 
with the evidence of his past conduct before 
them, there is no court in the country which 
would enforce his claims to the custody of 
your person. At present, you are under 
duress, and it is impossible to say what ad- 
vantage may be taken of your lonely posi- 
tion. Write at once to your Uncle Aylett, 
advise him of the facts you have related to 
me, and implore him to come immediately 
and take you out of the hands of this bad 
man.”’ 

‘The plan you urge,’’ she answered, ‘‘has 
many times occurred to me; but 1 have not 
dared to write words of that tenor, lest they 
may meet other eyes than those for which 
they are intended. Jean always takes our 
mail to C , the nearest post-office, and 
T am sure it is unsafe to trust him.”’ 
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‘‘ T will relieve you from any fear on that 
score,’’ I replied. ‘‘Write your letter to- 
night, and I will see it safely posted tomor- 
row.”’ 

Again thanking me, she promised immedi- 
ate compliance with my suggestions, and we 
proceeded back to the house. 

The next morning, watching a favorable 
opportunity, Cecilia handed me a letter ad- 
dressed to Mr. Charles Aylett, Albany, and 
_it was my first business to see it mailed for 
its destination. To divert suspicion as to 
the nature of my errand, I thought it good 
strategy to follow the trout-stream, which I 
knew crossed the road which led to C ; 
In fact, this road cut off a considerable por- 
tion of the distance. 

Accordingly, { took my fishing-rod, and 
started off; as if to engage in my usual pas- 
time. I caught a glimpse of the housekeeper 
watching me from an upper window, as I 
_ passed through the yard, and I was glad I 
_had taken this precaution. Nothing oc- 
_curred on the route till I arrived near the 
deserted house of which I have made previ- 
ous mention. 

Glancing up to it idly, I was surprised to 
see a thin column of smoke rising from the 
chimney. Wondering who could be the new 
occupant of tlhe house, I went up to the door, 
knocked, but received no answer. Repeat- 
ing the summons, with a like result, I tried 
to open the door, but found it fastened. I 
looked into the kitchen window, whereI saw 
the remains of a fire burning in the chimney, 
and drawn closely up to it was the table, 
and one of the stools which I remarked on 
my first visit. Upon the table lay what 
appeared to be an overcoat. Concluding 
that some vagrant traveler had taken up 
temporary quarters here, I did not pursue 
my investigations further, but resumed my 
walk. 

I took the lane, and on approaching the 
main road, I saw the figure of a man stand- 
ing on a slight elevation. His back was to- 
wards me, and with his hand upraised, as if 
to shade his eyes, he had the attitude of one 
who is gazing into the distance. At this 
moment he caught the sound of my step, 
gave a hurried glance towards me, and with- 
out a moment of hesitation, dashed into a 
neighboring thicket, anil disappeared from 
my view. 

Hurried as was the action, and momentary 
as was the glimpse I had of his person, I had 
no difficulty in identifying the figure. In 
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spite of the coarseness of attire, which | 
could not help believing he had assumed 
for purposes of disguise, I recognized him at 
once. It was Galotti! 

My first impulse was to follow him; but a 
moment’s reflection taught me better. I 
continued on my way carelessly, as if my 
attention had not been particularly excited 
by the occurrence, while, at the same time, 
my thoughts were busy with the attempt to 
fathom its significance. I at once concluded 
that Galotti had been the occupant of the 
old house, and that it was his overcoat I had 
seen. He was evidently in hiding here, and 
I hesitated not to believe, for some sinister 
purpose that concerned Cecilia. 

Stopping for a moment to conceal my fish- 
ing-pole behind a stone wall, I proceeded on 
until I arrived at the post-office. Here I 
mailed my letter, and after exchanging a 
few words with the postmaster, was turning 
to go out, when a man entered the door, in 
whose person I was surprised to recognize 
my old friend, John Allison. He greeted 
me warmly, at the same time expressing his 
astonishment at meeting me in that out-of- 
the-way place. I briefly explained the cir- 
cumstances, and yielding to his urgent re- 
quest, consented to accompany him home. 

‘We reside not more than a mile from 
here,’’ said he, ‘‘and my wagon is close at 
hand. My mother, who has heard of your 
attentions to me during my illness, has 
already given you a warm place in her heart, 
and the dear old lady would never forgive 
me, should she learn that I met you here 
without bringing youhome. By-the-by, how 
queer it is that I never knew how near my 
old employer resides to us.”’ 

I took a seat with him in the wagon, and 
while rattling over a fine road, made up my 
mind to disclose to John the singular circum- 
stances in which I was involved. I needed 
a friend and an adviser,—and where could I 
find one more trustworthy than in the person 
of the honest fellow who sat by my side ? 
He noticed my air of pre-occupation, and 
made it the subject of good-humored satire. 

‘*T see,’? he said gayly, ‘‘that the mists 
and fogs of old Martelli’s office have already 
produced their natural effects upon you. 
You look mysterious as the Sphinx, and your 
face is longer than my arm. What is the 
matter with you, old fellow ?” 

As the farmhouse was already in sight, I 
deferred my explanations, and telling him I 
had matters of importance to communicate, 
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begged him to give me a private interview as 
soon after our arrival|as possible. He prom- 
ised compliance. 

I was soon in the presence of Mrs. Allison 
and a bevy of blooming girls, who proved to 
be John’s sisters. My reception was of the 
most cordial character; and, after a short 
conversation, which placed us at once on 
the most intimate footing, Allison§$beckoned 
to me to follow him, and led the way to his 
room. 

Closing the door, he proceeded to place a 
box of cigars on the table, and lighting one 
of them, threw himself in a chair. 

‘* Now, Granger,”’ said he, “light a cigar, 
and do your worst. Unburden yourself of 
all your perplexities, and I will lend a sym- 
pathizing ear.” 

Regardless of his levity, I gave him a 
succint narrative of all that had occurred 
since my residence in the Martellif{mansion; 
and to this he listened with a gradually in- 
creasing interest. When I told him of my 
morning’s encounter with Galotti, he leaped 
from his chair, and exclaimed :— 

“That fellow means mischief, and must 
be looked after. I know more about him 
than you do, Granger. A compatriot of his, 


who saw him one day at the office, expressed, 


to me his wonder that Martelli should keep 
the acquaintance of such a man as;that, who 
was, he said, a cut-throat and villain in his 
own country, which he had to flee, in order 
to escape the penalty of his crimes. I am 
certain your suspicions are well-founded; 
and we must save this girl from the’clutches 
of these remorseless scoundrels. I always 
had my suspicions that Martelli was a bad 
man, but he was too sly ever to lay himself 
open to me.”’ 

After a long discussion, we agreed upon a 
course of proceeding, which I was to propose 
to Cecilia, and on the next morning to ac- 
quaint Allison with her decision. Our plan 
was this—that Cecilia should leave the house 
clandestinely, on the night of the morrow, 
and proceed to the end of the avenue, where 
Allison was to await her with a carriage, 
and convey her to his own home—she to re- 
main there until her Uncle Aylett should 
come and take charge of her. 

Breaking up our conference, we proceeded 
to the parlor, where I bade adieu to the 
family, after promising a speedy return. 
Declining Allison’s offer to drive me home, 
I set out with the view of returning by the 
same route I had come. I found my fishing- 
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rod in the}place where I had left it, and 
made u circuit to avoid the deserted house, 
lest my reappearance might excite the sus- 
picions of Galotti. 

I stopped to catch a few fish, in order to 
give countenance to my supposed employ- 
ment; and, meeting with good success, 
reached home before two o’clock. 

I proceeded to the kitchen, as usual, to 
give my fish to the cook, and was surprised 
to learn from Annette, the other servant- 
maid, that Bridget had left the day before. 
She said that the cook had been impudent to 
Miss Mina, and the housekeeper had sent 
her off bag and baggage. Surprised at the 
suddenness of the cook’s dismissal, I made 
further inquiry, but could get no more in- 
formation out of the servant—a sister of 
Jean—who seemed dull and stupid to the de- 
gree of idiocy. 

Soon after this, as I was seated in the 
library, the housekeeper presented herself 
with an open letter in her hand. 

‘‘ Mr. Granger,’’ she said, ‘‘ I have a letter 
from Mr. Martelli, which contains a message 
for you. Please take it, and read it for your- 
self.’’ 

I took it from her hand, and read the par- 
agraph to which she pointed with her finger. 
It ran as follows :— 


“Tell Mr. Granger that I am under the 
necessity of asking his immediate presence 
in Baltimore. I have business of pressing 
importance which demands attention in New 
York, and as I am unable to go myself, at 
present, it must be transacted through an 
agent. If Mr. Granger will report to me 
immediately, at Barnum’s hotel in this city, 
I will furnish him with the necessary papers 
and instructions. I will thank him to leave 
by the first morning train after he receives 
this message, and shall depend upon his 
promptitude.”’ 


Glancing at the top of the letter, which 
was very brief, I saw that it was addressed 
from Baltimore, and at the same moment 
noticed another singular fact. The paper 
was the same as that which we had always 
used at Martelli’s office—that is, impressed 
with the name and trade-mark of the same 
maker. What the postmark might have 
been I could not tell, as the housekeeper had 
not brought in the envelope. But the sus- 
picion struck me at once that the letter had 
been written at the office. This surmise was 
confirmed by the fact that, in answer to my 


inquiries at the post-office that morning, the 
postmaster had informed me that the mail 
had arrived, and that there were no letters 
for the family; and, furthermore, that there 
was but one mail a day. 

Determined to test the housekeeper’s good 
faith, I asked her whea the letter had ar- 
rived. 

‘““Oh, sir,”? she answered, glibly, ‘‘ Jean 
has just brought it from the post-office at 
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This response satisfied me of the correct- 
ness of my suspicions, but dissembling these, 
I observed, with a careless air of acquies- 
cence :— 

‘‘T suppose, then, that I must leave here 
by tomorrow morning’s train. At what time 
does it reach the station ?”’ 

‘Tt arrives at quarter of six. You had 
better leave here at five o’clock, and I will 
request Jean to have the carriage ready at 
that time.”’ 

I was turning to leave, when|she said:— 

‘‘T suppose, as you are to be absent but a 
short time, you will take nothing but your 
valise with you. Shall I assist you in pack- 
ing?” 

I wondered a little at her new-born offic- 
iousness, and civilly declined her aid. 

A short time after, I was seated in my 
room, the door of which was open, reflecting 
on the embarrassments of my position, which 
seemed to be growing more complicated 
every moment, when [ heard the step of the 
housekeeper approaching. I seized my 
valise, and seemed engaged in the act of 
packing, when she entered the room bearing 
a pitcher of water. 

I saw her glance, scrutinizingly, at my 
employment. She said nothing, but Icft the 
room. - Determined to mislead her, if she 
made another examination, I completed my 
packing and left the valise open to her in- 
spection. It was, however, the furthest 
possible thing from my intentions, to take 
that same journey to Baltimore. 

It was not until after dinner, which we 
had at so late an hour as to preclude the ne- 
cessity of another meal, that I had an oppor- 
tunity to speak with Cecilia. I told her of 
my meeting with Allison—of our conference, 
and the conclusion to which we had come. 

She questioned me eagerly about my friend 
and his family; and, satisfied with my ac- 
count of them, cordially acquiesced in the 
measures we had planned for her escape. I 
then told the incidents of the day, including 
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the glimpse I had caught of Galotti, and the 
message I received from her uncle. 

She started to her feet in uncontrollable 
alarm. 

‘¢ Let us leave at once,’’ she said. ‘‘I 
can easily walk to the house of your friends. 
To remain here is to brave dangers, the 
bare imagination of which, I confess, appalls 
me.”’ 

At first I was disposed to yield to her im- 
pulse; but further reflection convinced me 
that we had better defer our evasion until 
night. I felt certain that Martelli and his 
myrmidons were in close proximity to us, 
and that we should not move unobserved 


from the house; and, even if no opposition 


were made to our leaving, it was highly de- 


‘sirable that Cecilia’s place of refuge should 


be concealed until Mr. Aylett should appear 
to claim her. 

After long deliberation, it was decided 
that she should leave the house secretly, at 
midnight, under my protection, and proceed 
directly to Allison’s; and, after making all 
the arrangements necessary to the effectual 
carrying out of our plan, we separated,*to 
await the hour when it should be consum- 
mated. 

This interview over, I determined to make 
a visit to the stables, to satisfy myself how 
far Jean was in complicity with his master. 
Once before I had asked the use of the car- 
riage, and Jean had pleaded the lameness of 
one of the horses as an excuse for not letting 
them go out. I had now to ascertain 
whether this lameness was a chronic disease 
or not. 

I found the Canadian standing in front of 
the stables, and at once inquired if I could 
use the horses for a short drive. He urged 
the old excuse, and further added, that, as 
he was to drive me to the depot in the morn- 
ing, he was just about to wash the carriage. 
This duplicity was sufficiently transparent, 
and I said nothing more. 

I went back to my room, and gave myself 
up to serious reflection. .A multitude of 
thoughts pressed upon my mind. Had I not 
been too precipitate in urging the flight of a 
ward from the house of her legal guardian, 
in the apprehension of dangers which, to 
say the least, were very intangible in their 
nature. I went over the whole ground of 
my suspicions, and the longer I weighed 
them, the better was I satisfied with the 
course I had determined to pursue. After 
the measures which had been taken to rid 
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the house of the only inmates whom Cecilia 
could regard as friends—namely, myself and 
Bridget—I could not reconcile it with my 
sense of manly duty to leave the innocent 
girl in the hands of the unscrupulous men 
who had the control of her. The wild 
thought had more than once passed through 
my mind that day, that; as nothing but 
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might resort to the most unjustifiable means 
to force her into a marriage with the wretch 
who had already aspired to her hand. 

While pursuing this train of thought, my 
eye happened to fall on my valise, and it 
occurred to me that there were one or two 
articles in it which I had better take with me 
in the contemplated flight. In turning over 
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I saw her standing in an open space engaged in earnest conversation with a man.— Page 448. 


Ceeilia’s self stood between her uncle and 
her fortune, he might have designs upon her 
life. 

But, dismissing an idea, which it was 
sickening to entertain, the presence of Ga- 
lotti suggested another hypothesis, not less 
revolting in its nature—that, availing them- 
selves of her unprotected position, they 


its contents, my hand struck against a hard 
substance; and, on making further search, I 
brought up from the bottom of the valise a 
thin box, covered with morocco. It was 
fastened witha simple claep, and on opening 
it an assortment of jewels, evidently of con- 
siderable value, was disclosed to my view. 
My amazement can readily be imagined. 
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. On further examination, I at once recog- 
nized two or three of the articles as orna- 
‘ments I had seen upon the person of Cecilia. 
One of them, a brooch of curious setting, 
marked with the initials of her mother’s 
name, she had once shown to me; and, on 
inspection, I found that the whole collection 
was similarly marked. The casket undoubt- 
edly belonged to Cecilia, and contained the 
jewels of her mother. 

Like a flash the conviction came to my 
mind, that the hand of the housekeeper 
alone had placed them there, and that it had 
been intended that I should take ther with 
me on my journey to Baltimore,—whether 
to criminate me as a thief or not, I could 
only conjecture. 

At this moment I heard the click of the 
front door, as it was cautiously closed; and, 
having good reason to be interested in any 
movement within the house, I listened for 
further sounds. Nothing reached my ear, 
and it occurred to me that some one had 
gone out. I determined to ascertain who it 
was, and for this purpose raised my window, 
which opened on the piazza, and passed out. 
Glancing round the corner of the house, I 
saw the housekeeper, dressed in bonnet and 
shawl, making her way towards a grove of 
pines which skirted the avenue. Once she 
turned her head for a moment, as if to ascer- 
tain that she was unobserved; and then, ap- 
parently satisfied, moved on. 

Fortunately the evening was obscure, and 
I resolved to follow her. Passing down the 
piazza,and making a wide circuit, I gradual- 
ly approached the grove. My advance was 
made with the utmost caution, and at each 
step I paused to reconnoitre. I had thus 
patrolled over a considerable distance, when 
I caught sight of the housekeeper’s bonnet; 
and, securing the vantage ground of a better 
position, I saw her standing in an open 
space, engaged in earnest conversation with 
@ man. 

Owing to the obscurity, I could not distin- 
guish his features. I stood within twenty 
yards of them, but they spoke in tones so 
low that 1 could not catch a word of their 
conversation; and, not daring to approach 
nearer, for fear of detection, I remained 
quiet, hoping that something might reach my 
ear which would betray the nature of their 
conference. Some ten minutes might have 
passed in this manner, when the parties sep- 
arated, and for the first time I caught intel- 
ligible words. 
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‘“The words were only these, ‘‘At twelve 
o’clock, then.”’ 

But the voice was that of Martelli! 

It was all-important that I should learn 
the meaning of these mysterious movements; 
and wrought up to a pitch of excited inter- 
est, I determined to follow him. Martelli 
took the route of the main road, and I 
dogged his steps at a sufficiently safe dis- 
tance. When the country was open I took 
to the fields, keeping him in sight, but 
taking care that my own person should be in 
shadow. This caution was the more neces- 
sary, as he seemed to be keeping a constant 
lookout; and once, when a wagon ap- 
proached, he concealed himself behind a 
stone wall until it had passed. 

Finally, we came to the road which led to 
the old house on the stream. Satisfied that 
this was his destination, I availed myself of 
my knowledge of the country, and, striking 
through the woods, hid myself in a group 
of lilac trees that stood at one corner of the 
building. I could see a faint gleam of light 
from the kitchen, but something like a cur- 
tain seemed to be hung up at the single 
window which looked upon the front yard. 
Everything was as still as the grave. 

I had been but a short time in my place of 
concealment when Martelli approached. He 
stopped at the front door, and giving a dis- 
tinct rap, I heard a step moving on the in- 
side, the sound of the opening door, and in a 
moment the visitor was admitted without an 
audible word. 

Before this I had planned my own method 
of procedure. I at once passed round to the 
rear of the house, and entered the cellar. 
Before doing this, however, I took off my 
boots—believing that the communication be- 
tween cellar and kitchen was doorless, as in 
the case of my first visit. In this I was 
mistaken; for I soon found that care had 
been taken to stop up the opening with an 
old door, which had probably been picked up 
somewhere about the premises. Fortunate- 
ly, however, it was only leaned against the 
aperture, and a wide space at the foot of it 
afforded me ample view of the interior. 

I had crept up the broken stairway with 
the extremest caution, and soon stood where 
I could not only see the persons of the con- 
spirators, but catch the faintest tones of 
their voices. The weather, of late, had 
been very cool for the season, and they were 
seated before a fire which burned low in the 
chimney. I could see that the precaution 
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‘had been taken to hang a great coat over the 
window, lest the light should attract obser- 
vation. 

The conversation, which was long and an- 
imated, was conducted in Italian; and, 
usually in tones so low, that, but from my 
proximity to the parties, it would have been 
impossible for me to have caught its import. 
A literal rendering of their words is not 
necessary to the purpose of this narrative, 
and I shall content myself with giving a 
‘simple digest of the information I collected 
from them. 

Sometimes their allusions to matters of 
mutual knowledge were so obscure, that 
they carried no meaning to my mind; while, 
again, I drew from them clearly-derived 
inferences which I have embodied as facts 
in the statement below. But apart from 
these, the present plans and purposes of the 
parties stood out in all their naked villainy, 
and gave evidence of a capacity for deliber- 
ate and cold-blooded crime,. which, in my 
wildest suspicions, I had never attributed to 
them. 

It appeared that these two men had been 
associated together in some criminal tran- 
saction in their own country. To avoid 
detection, Martelli had emigrated to Ameri- 
ca, where he was kindly received by his 
brother, into whose confidence he quickly 
ingratiated himself by his apparent good 
conduct, and by whose aid he established 
himself in successful business. All had 
gone well for a time, until, during a period 
of financial pressure, Martelli had raised 
money by an unauthorized use of his broth- 
er’s name. 

As this forged paper reached maturity, he 
became uneasy, and to escape impending 
detection, determined to get his brother out 
of the way. This he accomplished so skill- 
fully by the agency of poison, that the crime 
was never suspected; and succeeding as 
executor to the settlement of his brother’s 
affairs, he easily managed to conceal the 
forgery. The fact that his brother’s death 
would leave only an infant heir between him 
and a succession to the property, was prob- 
ably an additional motive to the commission 
of this act of fratricide. 

For some years after he had prospered pe- 
cuniarily, until Galotti came to this country, 
and forced upon him a renewal of acquaint- 
ance. It would seem that Galotti had 
extorted considerable sums of money from 

he broker, as a condition of silence concern- 
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ing their former transactions; and this, with 
some reverses in business, had very much 
straightened the circumstances of Martelli. 
Finally, the latter, to retrieve his fortunes, 
had become addicted to play, and this com- 
pleted his ruin. 

It would further seem that for some time 
Martelli had been planning to get his niece 
in his hands; and that, when he succeeded 


_in this, Galotti had proposed the scheme of 


marriage, with a promise to divide the spoils 
of the heiress. On the rejection of his pro- 
posals by Cecilia—for whom Galotti appears 
to have entertained in his way, a fierce pas- 
sion—the latter had fixed upon a plan which 
would not only gratify his fiery vindictive- 
ness, but pave the way to the coveted wealth. 
It was ‘o accomplish the death of Cecilia. 
He found a ready coadjutor in Martelli. 
Their first thought was to resort to the same 
means which had answered so successfully 
in the case of Cecilia’s father. But further 
reflection satisfied them that a death of that 
kind would be sure to provoke inquiry; and, 
after long deliberation, Galotti’s brain, fer- 
tile in villainous expedient, shaped out a plan 
that gave to these plotters in murder a better 
promise of safety in its execution. 

Mina, who, it appears, had originally ac- 
companied Martelli from Italy, was at once 
taken into their counsels; and, in fact, her 
co-operation was necessary to the successful 
carrying out of their plans. A dressing- 
room, only, separated her room from that of 
Cecilia—accessible from both. The door 
which opened into it from the housekeeper’s 
chamber had always been kept locked, but 
the fastening had easily been removed. 
Gaining access to her room by this avenue, 
Mina was to administer chloroform to the 
intended victim, and Galotti was to finish 
the rest. 

As soon as the deed was accomplished— 
and this very night was set for that pur- 
pose—the murderers were to make their 
escape to the South, by the speediest means, 
and the proof of their presence there was re- 
lied upon to avert all suspicion. 

Their arrangements had been made with 
an ingenuity characteristic of the subtlety of 
the Italian mind. They took pains to give 
out that they were going South, to be absent 
a month; and they had really taken such a 
journey, and had shown themselves in sev- 
eral Southern cities. Returning rapidly by 
a circuitous route, they had disguised them- 
selves, and had remained, as they supposed, 
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undetected in their present hiding-place for 
the last two days. 

But I have yet to relate the part which 
was allotted 1o me in the plan of this diabol- 
ical drama. At Galotti’s suggestion, I was 
to be introduced into the house, and was to 
be allowed to remain in it until the morning 
after the murder. The scheme of the mes- 
Bage was devised to lure me away from the 
house before I could be cognizant of the 
assassination. . 

My appearance of precipitate flight, with 
the discovery of Cecilia’s jewels among my 
effects, would furnish good grounds of sus- 
picion. The housekeeper was to lodge in- 
formation against me, and I was to be 
arrested while on my journey. Corrobora- 
tive evidence of the circumstantial kind was 
to be ‘‘ cooked up,’’ to strengthen suspicion 
of my guilt. Among the rest, Mina had se- 
cured one of my handkerchiefs, marked with 
my initials, which, spotted with blood, was 
to be found concealed in my room. 

Ingenious as was the plan, there were 
elements of weakness in it which the reader 
will not fail to discover. But the over- 
weening confidence of villains in their own 
acuteness is often the providential means of 
their detection and punishment. 

Martelli and Galotti appeared to be highly 
pleased with the present posture of affairs. 
Everything had worked well, and they had 
received the assurance of Mina that no sus- 
picion of the plot had visited the minds of 
the viclims. A muttered malediction, how- 
ever, escaped from Galotti’s lips when his 
companion made this observation :— 

‘¢ Mina tells me that Cecilia and the clerk 
are growing very intimate. It is lucky that 
we did not defer the execution of our plan. 
She even hints to me that the girl has taken 
more than an ordinary fancy to the fellow.”’’ 

For nearly two hours I had knelt in a con- 
strained position, listening with hushed at- 
tention to these damning revelations. I 
had learned enough; and, as further delay 
would be worse than foolhardy, I determined 
to hasten home, and urge the immediate 
flight of Cecilia. . Accordingly, I arose from 
my position; but in taking my first down- 
ward step, I lost my balance, and involunta- 
rily leaning my hand against the door, the 
latter slipped from its position, and fell to 
the floor with a crash. One leap took me 
down the stairs, and dashing through the 
cellar, I sped down the hill toward the 
etreain. 
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I had not gone twenty paces from the 
house, when I received assurance that I was 
seen and pursued. I heard the crack of s 
pistol, and a ball whistled by my head. An- 
other one followed, and a sharp twinge in 
the arm told me I was hit. I kept on, fol- 
lowed by my pursuers, and taking the course 
of the stream, I resolved to make my way 
back to the house, if possible, by my old 
fishing route. 

Bringing all my powers into play, I soon 
placed a wide space between myself and my 
pursuers; and when I gained the covert of 
the woods, I was satisfied they had given up 
the chase in despair. I stopped to put on 
my boots, which, fortunately, I had kept in 
my hand from the first, and then, without 
slackening my pace, resumed my flight. 

I have a very confused recollection of the 
incidents which occurred between this time 
and my arrival at the Martelli mansion. 
Absorbed inthe burning desire to annihilate 
the distance that separated me from Cccil- 
ia—whose existence might be in momentary 
peril—I dashed on, regardless of the broken 
nature of the ground, leaping over rocks 
and fallen trees, and, from time to time, 
crossing the stream, whose tortuous wind- 
ings exasperated my impatient spirit. It 
was a headlong race in the dark, and nothing 
but the excitement which vests men with 
superhuman powers, could have carried me 
safely through it. 

Panting with my exertions, torn and bleed- 
ing, and drenched to the skin with the waters 
of the stream, I arrived within sight of the 
house. A single light burned in the room 
of the housekeeper, and all seemed hushed 
in ominous stillness. I hurried down the 
hill, and having gained the piazza, made my 
way through the open window of my room, 
and without a moment’s pause entered the 
hall and dashed up the stairway to Cecilia's 
room. Knocking at the door, to my great 
joy she appeared to answer the summons, 
ready appareled for her journey. I told her 
that we must leave without a moment’s de- 
lay, or our lives would pay the forfeit. My 
disordered appearance and labored breath 
must have excited the most lively alarm in 
her bosom, and almost any other woman 
would have been paralyzed with fear. She, 
however, followed me unquestioningly, and 
we had reached the lower hall when the 
housekeeper appeared at the head of the 
stairs. She held a lamp in her hand, the 
light of which revealed the ashen pallor of 
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her face, and the startled expression of her 
btack- eyes. 

“What does this mean?”’ 
‘*' Where are you going ?”’ 

The sight of this woman, and her auda- 
cious interrogations, filled me with indescrib- 
able rage. 

‘*Tell the cut-throats, your masters,’ I 
answered, ‘‘ we have had enough of the hos- 
pitalities of this house. Tell them, too, that 
their infernal designs are known, and from 
this moment will bring more peril to them 
than to us.”’ 

Without waiting for a reply we made our 
exit from the house through the open win- 
dow. I struck at once for the obscurity of 
the pines, and, making a detour, kept on a 
steady course parallel to the road which led 
to C In afew words I explained to 
Cecilia the events of the evening. I could 
feel her hand tremble on my arm as I recited 
the terrible details, and she pressed forward 
with accelerated steps. Fecling certain that 
our enemies would use every exertion to 
reach the house before we could make our 
escape, I had kept a constant lookout to- 
wards the road. The moon had now risen, 
and its light favored a distant view. We 
were following the belt of pines which skirt- 
ed the road—sometimes infringing upon it, 
again falling back and leaving a margin of 
open field. We had traveled about a mile in 
this manner, when I paused in a dense 
thicket, close to the road, to give a breathing 
space to my companion. When preparing 
to resume our flight, I saw two figures com- 
ing down the road. Making sure of our con- 
cealment, we awaited their passing. Galotti 
came first, with a speed that almost amount- 
ed to a run; and Martelli followed at a con- 
siderable interval, making fruitless exertions 
to keep up with his companion. I heard 
him call out to Galotti to stop; and the latter 
Waiting till he came up, they continued on 
their course, and were soon lost to our view. 

At this moment Prince, Cecilia’s little 
*paniel, broke through the bushes, and with 
a bark of recognition leaped upon his mis- 
tress. With great presence of mind she 
took him in her arms, and soothed him to 
quiet. Alarmed by the noise he had made, 
and by no means pleased with this addition 
to our retinue, I moved on with redoubled 
¢elerity. By this time my arm had become 

very painful, and I felt sick and dizzy. I 
Temember with what feverish anxiety I 
watched for the sight of the farmhouse which 


she asked. 
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was to be our refuge—although carefully ab- 
staining from informing my companion of 
my real condition. The rest is a hazy dream. 

At length we arrived at the house, and my 
knock, and the loud bark of Prince, at once 
aroused the inmates. Soon Allison himself 
uppeared, half dressed, at the door, and 
making an effort to greet him I staggered 
and fell in a dead faint across the threshold. 
Many days elapzed before I came to a knowl- 
edge of what was passing around me. The 
terrible anxieties of the week, my wound 
and subsequent exertions, had so overtasked 
my system that fever and delirium had set 
in, and for a time even my existence was in 
peril. From time to time I had a dim con- 
sciousness of a gentle presence constantly 
hovering about my pillow, and of a cool, soft 
hand, whose touch soothed the dull throb- 
bings of my aching head. But it was a 
presence only—for I was incapable of iden- 
tifying form or feature. 

I was awoke to consciousness one morning 
by the sound of voices in an adjoining room. 
Opening my eyes, 1 was bewildered by the 
strangeness of my surroundings. I tried to 
raise my head, but was astonished to find 
myself as incapable of such an exertion as a 
new-born babe. At this moment two figures 
entered the room, and I recognized Cecilia, 
who was absorbed in conversation with her 
companion, an elderly geritleman in black. 
From the tenor of their words, I soon gather- 
ed the information that I had been ill, and 
that the gentleman was my physician. 

“You are sure,’’ said Cecilia, ‘ that this 
is a change for the better, doctor; and that 
he will regain his consciousness when he 
comes out of this protracted sleep ? 

She turned towards me as she spoke, and 
I could see her face wet with tears. She 
caught the glance of my eye, and the wan 
smile which accompanied it, and in a mo- 
ment was at my side. I murmured her name, 
but was too weak to give utterance to the in- 
quiries which were on my lips. 

The doctor at once interposed. ‘* You 
have been very ill,’ said he, ‘‘and we have 
had great fears for your life—which I am 
sure you owe to the unremitting care of this 
young lady. You must now keep perfectly 
quiet, for conversation will only retard your 
recovery. You are safe in the house of the 
Allisons, and, I doubt not, will soon be able 
to see your friends.”’ 

With these words he led Cecilia from the 
room, and in a moment I relapsed into sleep. 
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My recovery was rapid enough to meet the 
most sanguine hopes of my friends. A week 
after, and I was down-stairs and able to take 
my place in the family circle—although still 
somewhat weak, and with my arm in a 
sling. 

I had already heard from Cecilia’s lips a 
narrative of all that had happened during my 
illness. It seemed that at her request no 
publicity was given to the occurrences of 
that eventful night. Learning of her mes- 
sage to her Uncle Aylett, Allison kept watch 
at the station, and received him on his ar- 
rival. He had remained two days with his 
niece, and in company with Allison had 
visited the Martelli mansion. It was found 
entirely deserted, and everything in it un- 
molested. Even Cecilia’s jewels lay upon 
the bed where I had left them. The guilty 
parties, stricken with justifiable panic, had 
taken to flight, and have never been heard 
of since; and in deference to Cecilia’s wish- 
es, no effort was made for their apprehen- 
sion. It is probable that the principals 
sought their first refuge in Canada, and from 
thence made good their escape to Europe. 
Mr. Aylett had gone home, promising to re- 
turn for his niece upon my recovery. 

In the meanwhile, my relations with Cecilia 
continued on the old footing. Many times I 
was on the brink of making an avyowal of my 
love, but considerations, founded on my pride 
and self-respect, successfully withheld me. 
In the first place, she was rich and | was al- 
most penniless; and, again, I shrank from 
pressing any advantage I might hold over 
her, through her grateful sense of the recent 
services I had rendered. So, remaining si- 
lent to the last, I saw her depart with her 
uncle who had returned from Albany to re- 
claim her; and as I caught the last glimpse 
of the carriage which bore her away, a sense 
of bereavement came over me which seemed 
almost as bitter as death. 

My health was now nearly re-established, 
and after making the warmest acknowledg- 
ments to the Allisons for the countless 
favors I had received at their hands, I re- 
turned to New York. It was some time be- 
fore I succeeded in finding new employment, 
and in the interval I felt the grip of poverty 
as I had never known it before. I soon 
heard from Cecilia, who seemed very happy 
with her friends; and at the same time I re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Aylett, in which he 
made a most delicate tender of his influence 
to promote the advancement of my prospects. 
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I have reason to believe that the response I 
sent to Cecilia’s communication was too cold 
and formal ever to have been dictated by my 
heart; and I am afraid, also, that I almost. 
too civilly declined her uncle’s generous 
offer. But those were dark days, and I suf- 
fered too much to be under the guidance of 
my better judgment. 

But a brighter fortune was dawning for 
me. At this time, Colebrook, my defaulting 
guardian, was apprehended in Boston, while 
attempting, under an assumed name, to en- 
gage a passage to Europe. A detective had 
been on his track from the first, and had 
thus successfully followed him up. He was 
compelled to disgorge his plunder, and the 
larger part of my property came back to my 
hands. I was once more in circumstances 
of affluence, and life began to wear a new 
aspect to my eyes. 

The day after this last event I was on my 
way to Albany. I arrived in the evening, 
and proceeded directly to Mr. Aylett’s house. 
I rang the bell and the servant who appeared 
at the door in answer to the summons, in- 
formed me that Miss Martelli was at home. 
Telling him I was an old friend of hers, I 
was shown to the drawing-room, and, on 
opening the door, stepped into Cecilia’s 
presence. She was alone, and as she caught 
sight of me an unmistakable joy beamed 
from her countenance, and she advanced to- 
wards me with extended hands. 

‘You have come at last,’”’ she said, ‘and 
not too soon. I had begun to fear that you 
had foresworn a friendship which is asso- 
ciated with such painful memorics.”’ 

Her lip quivered as she spoke, and it re- 
quired all my self-command to check the im- 
pulse which would have led me to have 
folded her in my arms. Without releasing 
her hand I led her toa seat, and at once pro- 
ceeded to a disclosure of the motives which 
had prompted my recent conduct, and to a 
frank acknowledgment of the errors into 
which I had been led by my foolish pride. 
She listened to me with a fast-kindling blush, 
and when I finished with a full confession of 
the love which had brought me to her in the 
first excitement of a better fortune, she 
raised her eyes to mine, and I read in their 
pure depths all that I had ever wished— 
more than I had ever dared to hope. <A few 
moments after, and she said to me:— 

‘‘ Hugh, we have both undergone much 
unnecessary pain. You could have safely 
made this avowal to me, even before I had 
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incurred those obligations to you, which 
have been such a bugbear to your sensitive 
spirit. And now that you are rich I cannot 
even have the merit, in your eyes, of being 
disinterested! ”’ 
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The tender reproach contained in these 
words pleased me better than any words of 
praise I ever heard. What need to say 
more? We have been happily married these 
five years. 
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OUR speaking of being chased by wolves 

in Canada woods recalls a similar ex- 

perience I once had in Ohio,’’ said the old 

pioneer, as he shook with suppressed emo- 

tion, but whether of a sad or pleasant nature 

could not be ascertained in the dim light of 
the fireplace. 

‘Let us hear the yarn,’”? we suggested, 
with a reportorial eye to an item for consid- 
eration in a dull season. 

‘“* Oh, it ain’t any yarn, I assure you,” said 
the old man, as he chuckled and grinned. 
‘Shut the door there, so that mother can’t 
hear what is going on, and I will tell you how 
[ came to get married. 

‘‘It was in the year 1850 that I came to 
Cleveland and became employed in a hard- 
ware store on Superior Street. I had spent 
all my previous life on a farm, and had be- 
come tired of tramping around over the pas- 
tures, foddering sheep and cattle in winter, 
and working still harder in summer. I fvon’t 
say anything about the difficulties I experi- 
enced in getting employment upon my ar- 
rival in the city, nor how I tried every place 
in the town before I could get a buarding- 
place that suited me, until I became ac- 
quainted with a widow lady who kept a few 
boarders on what is now known as Euclid 
Avenue. : 

‘* My landlady was accomplished and had 
evidently seen better days, but the death of 
her husband left her in reduced circum- 
S8tances. She had two daughters, both lively, 
intelligent, and possessed of graces that only 
come from association with the better class 
of society. They were of extremely gay dis- 
position; and I had not been at the house a 
month before I was hopelessly in love with 
Fanny, the eldest, and though at times her 
manner towards me was tender and encour- 
aging, she carefully avoided giving me an 
opportunity to be alone with her long enough 
to declare my passion. 

“The winter had nearly passed without 
finding me any further advanced in my suit, 


until one night in February, after a heavy 
fall of snow, I asked Fanny to take a sleigh- 
ride with me, to which she consented; and 
after tea I procured as high-stepping a pair 
of horses as could be found in the city, drove 
up to the house of my affinity, and in a few 
minutes we were whirling away out on the 
Cleveland and Medina turnpike. I had 
taken the road, partly because it led towards 
my old home, and also owing to its being less 
traveled at night than the other thorough- 
fares leading from the city, and we were not 
likely to be interrupted in our ride or con- 
versation. The night was just cool enough 
to make it necessary for me to place my arm 
around my companion, the horses were 
frisky, and the moon shone with that peculiar 
light which is preferred by lovers to all 
others, unless it be that of a parlor lamp 
turned down so low that as an illuminator it 
is nearly useless. 

‘¢ Through Brooklyn township we whirled 
out into the country, where the lights from 
the farmhouses became more scattered, and 
the baying of a watch-dog was the only sound 
heard. Fanny, who had previously sang, 
laughed and chatted merrily on our ride, now 
became quiet. As we came toa rise in the 
road that disclosed a level strip two or three 
miles in length before us, I said to myself :— 

‘¢* Before we have traveled the road now’ 
in view I will settle my fate, and go home a 
happier or more miserable man.’ 

‘*¢ Hardly had I come to this conclusion be- 
fore I heard a peculiar rushing sound behind 
us, and looking around could see a ffock of 
sheep coming at full speed towards us, and 
behind them were two or three dogs, which 
accounted for the fright of the sheep, which 
would doubtless run for miles without stop- 
ping, and cause their owner much trouble in 
hunting them up. But a bright thought 
came tome. Fanny was a city girl, and had 
never seen a sheep save in the shape of cut- 
lets or roast at her mother’s table. I would 
indulge in a strategy of the kind which is 
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considered fair in love or war. Lowering 
my voice to the note of the stage Jibbenain- 
osy where he speaks of the death of his par- 
ents, wife and friends, I said: ‘ Fanny, my 
girl, are you bravye—can you bear terrible 
news?’ ‘Why, Henry, what is ihe matter 
—what makes you so pale?’ Assuming a 
more tragic voice, I replied: ‘ Be firm, dear- 
est; rely on me, we are followed by wolves. 
Look behind you and you can see the mon- 
sters who are already thirsting for our blood.’ 

‘“‘She gave a hurried glance backward, 
heard the rushing sound of many feet, the 
deep breathing which, when heard in the 
forests of the north, causes the wildest dis- 
may; then drawing nearer to me, said: ‘I 
did not know there were any wolves so near 
the city, Henry.’ ‘ Neitherdid Ithink there 
were any,’ I replied; ‘ but it seems we were 
mistaken, for those behind us are of the gray 
species, and most dangerous of any to meet. 
Driven by hunger, they have apprvached the 
settlements, and unless our horses can go to 
the ‘*Stone Tavern,’’ in Parma, belore we 
are overtaken, we are lost.’ 

‘‘At this juncture, the old, curly-horned 
leader, tired, and out of wind from the long 
run, gave vent to a prolonged bleat which 
was fearful enough to scare a less timid girl 
than Fanny. I sawed on the horses’ bits, 
flourished the whip frantically around them 
until they were excited, and apparently doing 
their best to escape the fate behind them; 
but I was secretly holding them back, tv al- 
low the wolves (!) to get closer. On came 
the horde, panting for breath, nearer and 
nearer, until I began to throw out robes and 
blankets. ‘ These will keep them chewing a 
few minutes,’ I said, ‘and we may escape.’ 
But the sheep had no appetite for the robes, 
and were close behind us. 

‘‘Y arose in the sleigh, gave the reins to 
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- Fanny, saying, ‘ Drive for your life; I will 


sacrifice myself for you!’ and made a move- 
ment as if to jump out of the sleigh. ‘ Nev- 
er! never!’ she screamed, ‘ we will die to- 
gether!’ and she pulled me down beside her 
to await her fate. While thus employed, I 
succeeded in obtaining a hasty avowal from 
Fanny, at the same time holding back the 
horses to let the pursuers go by. They came; 
the monsters separated and passed us on 
either side, while I held my hat over her face 
that she might not see the dreadful deception 
I bad played upon her. 

‘‘She fainted the moment we were over- 
taken by the wolves, and without trying to 
revive her, I turned the horses homeward, 
and only stopped to pick up the robes which 
had been thrown out to check the ferocious 
animals. After driving a mile or two, my 
now aflianced wife revived sufficiently to 
hear how we were saved by a party of sleigh- 
riders, who met us just as we were sur- 
rounded. ‘Though nervous and weak from 
the excitement, she recovered her buoyancy 
of spirit befure we arrived home, and had 
promised to keep our adventure a secret, as 
I told her ‘the owner of the horses would 
charge me a fearful price if he knew to what 
tests his steeds had been put.’ And that is 
my adventure with wolves, and how I came 
to marry.”’ 

‘¢ But did your wife never find out the de- 
ception you practiced ?”’ we asked. 

‘‘Not until eight years ago; when I told 
her of it one evening when she was ironing.”’ 

‘*What did she say ?”’ 

‘* Not much—not very much,’’ answered 
our old romancer; but, removing his hat, he 
showed us a triangular space upon his head, 
such as might have been made by a hot flat- 
iron, and not a hair upon its surface. We 
thought Fanny was revenged. 


DECEMBER. 


BY ADDISON F. BROWNE. 


oe through the y: ar unwearied lime 
Givea fair and stormy weather, 

His varied sng has perfect rhyme 
When taken all together. 


This springtime fair, and summer bright 
The melody were singing, 

Till Autumn came with rapid flight 
And set the chorus ringing. 


Now through the short December day, 
And through the night attending, 


There sounds a wild and mournfal lay, 
‘That tella the anthem’s ending. 


But, rising o’er this dreary song, 
A sweet refr in is heard, 

Whosc heavenly cadence, clear and strong, 
Rings forth salvation’s word. 


And while the Christmas hymn resounds 
To praise a Saviour’s birth, 

Each heart with holy pleasure bounds, 
And gladness fills the earth. 


THE WAG FAMILY. ‘ 


A CHRISfMAS STORY. 


BY GODFREY TURNER. 


N a town which we will call Middletown, 
because it was of the middle size, dwelt 
a worthy shopkeeper bearing the odd name 
of Jeremiah Wag. By dealing in all sorts 
of commodities, and steady attention to his 
business, he had managed to keep up his 
respectability, and doubtless would have 
considerably increased his store, but for the 
gradual increase of his family. For several 
years after his marriage, a new little Wag 
was ushered annually into the world; and 
though there had latterly been somewhat less 
of regularity, as many as ten small heads 
might be counted every evening in his back 
parlor. 

Jerry, the eldest boy, was, however, al- 
most fourteen years of age, and therefore 
began to ‘‘make himself useful,’’ by carrying 
out small parcels, and assisting behind the 
counter. All the rest were, to use their 
parent’s phrase, ‘‘dead stock,’? and were 
“eating their heads off;’’ for, sooth to say, 
they were a jolly little set, and blessed with 
most excellent appetites. Such was the 
state of family matters at the time when our 
narrative commences. 

Now, on the opposite side of the street, 
exactly facing the modest board on which 
Jeremiah’s name was painted, with the usual 
announcement of certain commodities in 
which he dealt, was another board of a very 
different description. On it were emblaz- 
oned the arms of her majesty, with the sup- 
porters, a lion and a unicorn, as the country 
folks said, ‘‘ a-fighting for the crown.”’ 

The establishment indicated by this dis- 
play was upheld by a very different class of 
customers to that which patronized the shop. 
Two or three times in each day some private 
carriage or postchaise would stop to change 
horses at the King’s Arms, and occasionally 
‘a family ’’ took up their quarters there for 
the night; but the latter was a piece of good 
luck not often to be expected, as there were 
no lions to be seen in Middletown save the 
red rampant guardian on the signboard. 

It was haymaking time, and business was 
very ‘‘slack’’ with the worthy Jeremiah; 
but he said that he didn’t care much about 
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it, as the country folks were earning money, 
part of which he trusted would find its way 
into his till in due course. So, after rum- 
maging about among his stock to see if he 
was ‘‘ out of anything,’’ he took his stand at 
the door, just to breathe a mouthful of fresh 
air. Titus Twist, the landlord, made his 
appearance at the same moment in his own 
gateway, apparently with the same salubrious 
intent, and immediately beckoned to his 
neighbor just to step across. 

“Well, how are you, Master Wag?” said 
he, when they met. ‘‘ Did you observe that 
green chariot that stands down in the yard 
there, and came in more than an hour 
ago ? 9 

Jeremiah answered in the negative. 

‘¢Well,’? continued mine host, ‘‘it be- 
longs to one of the oddest, rammest old gen- 
tlemen I ever clapped my eyes on. He’s 
been asking me all sorts of questions, and 
seems mightily tickled with your name 
above all things. I think he’s cracked. 
Howsomever, he’s ordered dinner. But 
hush! here he comes.”’ 

The little gentleman in question seemed 
between sixty and seventy; but, excepting 
a certain sallowness of complexion, carried 
his years well, his motions being lively, and 
wearing a good-humored smile, as though 
habitual,on his countenance. His dress was 
plain, but good, and altogether becoming his 
apparent rank. 

‘¢T shall be back in a quarter of an hour,’ 
said he to the landlord. ‘I’m only going 
over the way to the shop to buy some- ~ 
thing.”’ 

And away he went, and, of course, was 
followed by Jéremiah, who, immediately on 
entering his own house, skipped nimbly be- 
hind the counter to wait upon his new cus- 
tomer. 

After trying on some gloves, and purchas- 
ing two pairs, the little, strange gentleman 
looked round the shop, as though examining 
its contents to find something he wanted. 

‘‘ Anything else I can do for you, sir?” 
asked Jeremiah. 

**You sell almost everything, 1 see, Mr. 
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Wag,’’ observed the old gentleman. ‘ Mr. 
Wag? Your name is Wag, I suppose ?” 

‘* Yes, sir,’’ replied the shopkeeper, dryly. 

‘‘Wag, Wag, Wag!”’ repeated the strang- 
er, briskly. ‘‘ Funny name, eh?” 

‘¢It was my father’s before me,’’ observed 
Jeremiah, scarcely knowing what to think of 
the matter. 

‘‘ Very good name,’’ continued the little 
gentleman; ‘‘like it very much. Got any 
children? Any little Wags, eh? Like to 
see ’em. Fond of children—little Wags in 
particular—he, he, he! ”’ 

‘‘ Much obliged to ye for inquiring, sir,”’ 
replied the senior Wag. ‘I’ve got just half 
a score, sorted sizes. That’s the eldest,” 
aud he pointed to young Jerry, whose lanky 
limbs were at that moment displayed, spread- 
eagle fashion, against the shelves, from the 
topmost of which he was reaching down 
some commodity for a customer. 

‘“‘That’s right. Bring ’em up to indus- 
try,” said the little gentleman. ‘Well, I 
can’t stay now, because my dinner’s ready; 
but I see you sell Irish linen, and I want a 
piece for shirts; so, perhaps you'll be so 
good as to look me out a good one and bring 
it over to me.” 

‘You may rely,’ commenced Mr. Wag, 
but his new customer cut him short by ad- 
ding:— 

‘*I know that well enough,’’ and briskly 
made his exit. 

The industrious shopkeeper forthwith se- 
lected certain of his primest articles, folded 
them in a wrapper, and at the appointed 
time, carried the whole across to the King’s 
Arms. 

He was immediately ushered into the 
presence of the eccentric elderly gentleman, 
who was seated alone behind a bottle of 
white and a bottle of red. 

‘‘Suppose you’ve dined, Master Wag,”’ 
said he; ‘‘so, come! No ceremony; sit 
down and take a glass of wine.”’ 

‘¢T’m very much obliged tg you, I’m sure, 
sir,” replied Jeremiah, ‘“‘ but I have just 
brought half a dozen pieces of Irish linen for 
you to look at and choose.”’ . 

‘¢ Phoo, phoo! ’? quoth the small stranger, 
‘‘ T don’t want to see them. I know nothing 
about ’em. Leave all to you. Only meant 
to have had a piece; buf, as you’ve brought 
half a dozen, I may as well take ’em. ‘Store 
is no sore,’ they say. There’s a fifty pound 
note! Reckon ’em up, and see if there’s 
any change.’’ 
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Jeremiah stared at this unusual wholesale 
mode of dealing, stammered his thanks, and 
observed that the goods would not amount 
to half the money. 

‘*So much the worse,” said the little gen- 
tleman. ‘‘ Must see if I can’t buy something 
else in your line presently. But sit down, 
now; that’s a good fellow! I want to have 
some talk with you.” 

The bashful shopkeeper hereupon perched 
himself on the extreme front edge of a chair, 
at a respectful distance from the table; but 
was told to draw up closer by his hospitable 
entertainer. Then they took three or four 
glasses of wine together, and gradually Jere- 
miah found himself more at home, and 
scrupled not to reply to the old gentleman’s 
questions respecting his family and occupa- 
tions. And so they went on chatting till 
they appeared as two very old and intimate 
friends; for Mr. Wag was of an open, un- 
suspecting disposition, and talked as though 
he had no objection that all the world should 
know all his affairs. 

‘Well, but, my dear Wag,”’ said the stran- 
ger, ‘‘ can’t you tell what part of the country 
your father came from ?”’ 

‘No sir, I can’t,” replied Jeremiah. ‘“ He 
died when I was about eight years old, and 
the London merchant to whom he was clerk, 
put me to school, and after that apprenticed 
me to old Hicks, who lived over the way 
where I do now. Well, there I served my 
time, and then married his daughter, and so 
came infor the business when he died. But 
I’ve increased it a pretty deal; and if I'd 
more capital could make a snug thing of it 
by going into the wholesale, and serving 
village shops with groceries, and so on.”’ 

‘Why don’t you try it?”’’ asked the little 
gentleman. 

‘It won’t do unless one has got the ‘ready’ 
to go to market with,’ replied Jeremiah, 
knowingly; ‘‘and then one must be able to 
give eredit, and ought to keep one’s own 
wagon to carry out goods. No, no; it won’t 
do. Many a man has made bad worse by 
getting out of his depth; and, as it is, thank 
God, I can live! The only thing that puz- 
zies me now and then, is what I shall do 
with all the children.” 

‘‘ Hark ye, my worthy Wag,”’ replied the 
odd stranger, ‘‘ I have not got any children; 
so, if you’ll let me take my pick among the 
lot, I don’t care if 1 take two or three off 
your hands.”’ 

‘Sir!’ exclaimed the shopkeeper. 
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‘‘] mean what I say,’’ replied the old gen- 
tleman, demurely. ‘* Take me with you. 
Introduce me to your wife and family, and 
let us all have a friendly cup of tea together 
in your back parlor. Don’t stare, my good 
Wag, but fill your glass. I don’t want to 
buy your little Wags, but I happen to have 
more of the ‘ready,’ as you call it, than I 
want; so I’ll put them to school, or what you 
like. What say you?” 

Jeremiah rubbed his eyes as though doubt- 

ful if he were awake, and then uttered his 
thanks for such extraordinary kindness in 
the best way he was able, and about an hour 
after the whimsical little old rich gentleman 
was sitting by the side of Mrs. Wag, with 
a little curly-headed Wag on each knee, 
while the rest were playing round or gazing 
open-mouthed at the stranger with childish 
wonder. 
_ By degrees all stiffness wore off, and, 
before the evening concluded, nothing could 
exceed the merriment of the whole party. 
The eccentric elderly gentleman had learned 
to call all the Wags by their names, and he 
played, and frolicked, and rolled upon the 
floor with the little people, in a style that 
made the parents suspect, with the landlord, 
that he must be “ cracked.”’ 

However, at parting, he became more 
serious, and invited Jeremiah to come and 
breakfast with him in the morning, and to 
bring with him a copy of the names and 
birthdays of his children, as entered in the 


family Bible. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Wag, of course, lay awake 
for an hour that night, talking “over the 
strange incidents of the day, and, perhaps, 
building a few castles in the air, after the 
style of affectionate parents for their chil- 
dren. 

On the following morning, Jeremiah 
dressed himself in his Sunday suit, and re- 
paired to fulfil his engagement. His new 
old friend received him in the most cordial 
manner, and they breakfasted together, chat- 
ting over family concerns as on the preceding 
day. When their repast was ended, the lit- 
tle gentleman read over the list of young 
Wags, and smilingly observed :— 

“A jolly set of them! We must contrive 
to make them all good and happy Wags, if 
we can, eh? Eldest, Jerry, almost four- 
teen—useful to you in business. That’s 
right. Leave him there,eh? Next, Thom- 
as, almost thirteen—fond of reading—told 
me so. <A good school first, eh? Then 
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three girls running, Mary, Anne, and Fan- 
ny. Pack them off to a good school, too. 
Never mind. Then comes William, eight, 
and Stephen, seven. Think I know where 
to place them. Just the right age. Per- 
haps can’t do it at once, though. That’s all 
I can take at present. The other three, 
Sarah, Henry,and Philip, too young. Well, 
my worthy Wag, you will hear what I mean 
to do with them before long, and a friend of 
mine will call upon you some day to consult 
about the best way of increasing your busi- 
ness. Settle all in time. No more to say 
now, but good-by—eh? Paid the landlord’s 
bill before breakfast, ’cause don’t like to be 
kept waiting. Didn’t mean to have stopped 
longer than to change horses when I came 
yesterday. Glad I have,though. Hope you 
won’t be sorry. Halloo! waiter! is my car- 
riage ready ?’? 

‘*At the door, sir!’ shouted the landlord, 
in reply. 

‘¢ That’s right! ’’ exclaimed the extraordi- 
nary, elderly gentleman. ‘'Good-by, my 
worthy Wag! Remember me to Mra. Wag, 
and give my love to the little Wags. Ten 
besides yourselves! A dozen Wags in one 
family! Never expected to see such a sight 
as that! He, he, he! See it again, though, 
hope. Wag together, all of you, like a bun- 
dle of sticks, hope! ”’ 

And, laughing and uttering similar inco- 
herent sentences alternately, he walked 
briskly along the passage to his carriage, 
into which he forthwith jumped; and, hav- 
ing repeated his valediction to the astounded 
shopkeeper, he ordered the postilion to drive 
on. 

Thus Jeremiah was prevented from ex- 
pressing his grateful feelings for such won- 
derful promises, and so stood gaping in 
silence, till the carriage was out of sight. 

‘‘Why, you seem regularly ’mazed, neigh- 
bor!’ exclaimed the landlord. 

‘¢ Enough to make me,” replied Mr. Wag. 
‘‘Tf one-half what I’ve heard this morning 
should come true, I shall be a lucky fellow, 
that’s all.” 

‘“The old fellow’s cracked,’’ observed 
Titus Twist. ‘*‘ He’s a gentleman, however, 
every inch of him; that I will say for him. 
Didn’t make a word about nothing. All 
right. Used to good living, no doubt. 
More’s the pity, as he’s cracked. He cer- 
tainly ought not to be allowed to travel with- 
out a servant, as he does.”’ 

‘* Well,’? observed Jeremiah, ‘‘I don’t 
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know what to say, or what to think about it; 
but if he iscracked—humph! I don’t know. 
It may be so. However, there’s no harm 
done yet! ”’ 

‘¢So he’s been cramming you, eh?”’ said 
mine host. ‘‘ Made you a present of the 
moon, peithaps? They do fancy strange 
things, and think themselves kings, and very 
rich in particular.”’ 

The truth of this latter assertion made an 
impression upon our worthy shopkeeper, 
who communicated it to his wife; but she 
had taken a great fancy to the odd old gen- 
tleman, and was not to be shaken in her con- 
viction that he would really be ‘‘ as good as 
his word.’’ 

‘¢ Well,”? observed her husband, “time 
will show; and, at all events, it was no bad 
thing to sell six pieces of fine linen at once. 
We don’t have such customers every day. 
However, the best thing we can do is to 
keep our own secret; for, if the neighbors 
were to hear of it, we should never hear the 
last of it.’’ 

Mrs. Wag agreed in the propriety of her 
spouse’s suggestion, but, nevertheless, was 
unable to refrain from dropping hints to 
sundry gossips, concerning her anticipations 
of coming good fortune; and the vagueness 
and mysterious importance of her manner 
created a sensation,‘and caused many strange 
surmises. Some decided that the Wags had 
been so imprudent as to purchase a whole 
lottery ticket, and blamed them accordingly; 
while others shook their heads, and hinted 
that, with so large a family, it would bea 
very fortunate circumstance if Jeremiah 
could manage so as not to go back in the 
world; and, for their parts, they never liked 
to hear folks talk mysteriously about good 
luck. So, for some time, the stranger’s 
visit appeared to have produced results the 
reverse of beneficial; but, at the end of a 
month, an elderly gentleman, dressed in 
black, entered the shop, and requested a 
private interview with Mr. Wag; and, as the 
back parlor was full of little Wags, then un- 
dergoing the ceremonies of ablution, comb- 
ing, etc., he proposed that they adjourn to 
the King’s Arms. 

When they were seated there, the stranger 
very deliberately proceeded to arrange a 
variety of papers upon the table in a busi- 
ness-like manner; and when his task was 
completed, apparently to his satisfaction, he 
smiled, rubbed his hands, and thus addressed 
the wondering shopkeeper :— 
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‘“¢ My name is Stephen Goodfellow. Iam 
an attorney, living in London; and there 
(handing a card) is my address. You will 
probably guess who my client is, but my 
instructions are to conceal his name. Well. 
he has consulted me as to the best mode of 
carrying your intention of increasing your 
business into effect, and I have, consequent- 
ly, had interviews with certain commercial 
gentlemen, and—ahem!—the result is, that 
as the thing must be done gradually, I have 
to present you, in the first place, with this 
order for a thousand pounds. You will then 
be so good as to sign this document, by 
reading which you will perceive that you 
cannot be called upon for repayment before 
the expiration of three years. Ahem! don’t 
interrupt me. That will do to begin with: 
but, after a little while, as you must give 
credit, and some of your commodities, par- 
ticularly grocery, amuvunt to considerable 
sums, you may want more, so—ahem!—yes, 
this is the paper. Youare to put your usual 
signature here; and, mark me, in precisely 
six months from this day, an account will be 
opened in your name with the London bank- 
ers, whose check-book I now present you 
with. They will have assets in their hands, 
and instructions to honor your drafts for any 
sum or sums not exceeding four thousand 
pounds. You understand ?”’ 

‘‘T hear what you say, sir,’’ stammered 
Jeremiah; ‘* but, really, I’m so astonished, 
that ’’—— 

‘Well, well,’’ observed Mr. Goodfellow, 
smiling, *‘ it certainly is not an every-day 
transaction; but my respected client is a 
little eccentric, and so we must allow him 
to do things in his own way. He has taken 
a fancy to you, that’s clear; and when he 
takes anything in hand, he doesn’t mind 
trifles.”’ 

‘‘But so much!’’ exclaimed Jeremiah. 
‘‘One thousand—four thousand—five thou- 
sand pounds! It is like adream! Surely, 
sir,’ and he hesitated; ‘‘ surely the gentle- 
man can’t be in—ahem!—in his—right 
senses ?” 

‘¢Sound as a bell,’’ replied the lawyer. 
‘*] hope you may have as clear a head to 
carry on your new business. At present 
you are a little bewildered, that’s plain 
enough, but no great marvel. However, my 
time is precious, so, just let me have your 
signature, and I’m off.” 

He then placed the papers before Jere- 
miah, who,gafter a little more demur, and a 
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great deal of trepidation, wrote his name 
twice, and received the money order and the 
banker’s check-book. Mr. Goodfellow then 
ordered a chaise, and chatted familiarly till 
it was ready, when he shook Mr. Wag by 
the hand, wished him good luck, and de- 
parted. 

‘*T told you so!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Wag, 
when her spouse related the morning’s ad- 
venture. ‘‘ He seemed so fond of the chil- 
dren. I knew how it would be. But you 
should have asked his name. I wonder who 
he can be! Some great lord, no doubt. 
Well, bless him, I say! God bless him, 
whoever he is. O Jerry! my dear Jerry 


Wag! I feel as if I was going tocry. How 
foolish! Well, I can’t help it, and that’s the 
truth.”’ 


And the good housewife wiped her eyes, 
and then threw her arms round the neck of 
her dearly beloved Wag, who, albeit that he 
was unused to the melting mood, found his 
eyes suddenly grow dim, and so they per- 
formed a weeping duet together. 

Much marveling, of course, there was in 
the town and neighborhood at the steady 
increase in Mr. Wag’s “‘ concern,”’ in spite 
of his very plain statement that a kind friend 
had advanced him a considerable sum. 

‘Who could that friend be?”’ was the 
puzzling question, which no one could an- 
swer. But his unremitting attention to 
business, the punctuality of his payments, 
and other evidences of his prosperity, suf- 
ficed to insure him general respect, though 
certain envious busybodies would venture 
now and then to hint significantly, that ‘ all 
is not gold that glitters.”’ 

So matters went on pleasantly with the 
Wags, till winter, when Tom and his three 
sisters came home for the holidays, and the 
latter assisted their mother in preparing for 
the festivities of the season. 

It was Christmas eve, and the whole of 
the family were congregated in the little 
back parlor, when young Jerry started up at 
the well-known sound of a customer at the 
shop «oor, at which he arrived with a hop, 
step and jump; and, jerking it open, he be- 
held a little, old gentleman wrapped in a 
large cloak. 

‘* Please to walk in, sir,’ said Jerry. 

‘‘Hush!°’ whispered the stranger, placing 
his forefinger on his mouth. ‘I want to 
Surprise them. You’re all together tonight, 
I suppose ?”” 

‘* Yes, sir,’’ replied Jerry, smiling, for he 
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thought he knew to whom he was speaking. 

‘* 'That’s right,’’ said the odd, elderly gen- 
tleman, advancing cautiously towards the 
darkest part of the shop, and throwing off 
his cloak. ‘‘Now for a Christmas frolic! 
Come here, you rogue! Why, you’ve grown 
taller than I. That’s right! a thriving 
Wag. Now, mind, you go back as if noth- 
ing had happened, and give me hold of your 
coat-tail, so that I can’t be seen. That’) 
do. No laughing, you young monkey. 
There, step along.”’ 

Jerry did as he was bid, save that, though 
he bit his lips unmercifully, his risible mus- 
cles would not remain inactive; and thus the 
oddly joined pair made their way into the 
family apartment just as the eldest daughter 
had exclaimed :— 

‘¢Now, mamma, it’s your turn to wish! ”’ 

They were sitting in a semicircle before 
the fire, and the stranger and his shield, of 
course, stood behind them. 

‘‘ Heigho!’’ said Mrs. Wag, ‘‘ there’s only 
one thing I wish for tonight, and that is the 
addition of one more to our party.” 

‘‘Name! name! You must name your 
wish!’ cried three or four juvenile voices, 
in full glee. 

‘*T wish I could tell you his name,”’ said 
Mrs. Wag, ‘‘ but your father knows who I 
mean. Don’t you, my love?”’ 

‘*T can’t mistake you, my dear,’’ replied 
Jeremiah, affectionately; ‘‘and I wish he 
could see how happy we are. It would do 
his heart good, I really think.” 

‘“Who can he be?”’ exclaimed the eldest 
daughter. 

‘¢ Perhaps it’s somebody like me!”’ cried 
the little, odd gentleman, stepping briskly 
forward. 

‘“‘ Tt is! itis!’ shrieked mamma; and up 
jumped the whole party, and down went 
Mrs. Wag upon her knees, while, utterly un- 
conscious of what she did, her arms were 
clasped round the neck of her benefactor, 
whose bodily frame, being unable to sustain 
her matronly weight, gave way, and so they 
rolled together on the floor. 

‘¢ Ha, ha, ha!’’ laughed the eccentric, el- 
derly gentleman, as soon as he recovered 
breath, but without attempting to rise. 
‘‘ This is a Christmas gambol, eh! Master 
Wag ?—eh! my merry little Wags? Needn’t 
ask you how you all are.’’ 

‘*My dear sir!?’ exclaimed Jeremiah, 
‘¢ allow me to assist you. I hope youare not 
hurt.” 
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‘¢ Hurt! ” cried the little gentleman, jump- 
ing up and offering his hand to Mrs. Wag. 
‘‘ Hurt! Why, I feel myself twenty years 
younger than I did five minutes ago. Never 
mind, ma’am. Like Christmas gambols. 
Always did. Happen to have such a thing 
as a bunch of mistletoe, eh ?”’ 

‘*T am sure, sir,’? whimpered Mrs. Wag, 
‘¢] shall never forgive myself. To think of 
taking such a liberty. I—I—can’t conceive 
how I could ’?—— 

“As often as ever you please, my good 
lady,” said the eccentric, handing her toa 
chair; ‘‘ but sit down and compose yourself, 
while I shake hands all round.”’ 

And, turning to Jeremiah, he commenced 
the ceremony, which he went through with 
from the oldest to the youngest, calling them 
all by their names, as correctly as though he 
were a constant visitor. _ 

A right merry Christmas eve was that. 
The young Wags were, ever and anon, 
obliged to hold their sides,as they laughed and 
screamed with delight at the funny stories 
told by the funny little old gentleman, who 
romped and played with them with as much 
glee as though he had been the youngest of 
the party. 

So the hours passed quickly away, till the 
unwelcome sound of ‘‘ bed-time ’’ was whis- 
pered among the little circle; and then one 
after another departed, until Mr. and Mrs. 
Wag were left alone with their honored 
guest. 

The hearts of both were full, and they be- 
gan to endeavor to express their feelings; 
but the singular old gentleman stopped them. 

‘¢Needn’t tell me. Know it all. Shall 
run away if you go on so. Remember, I 
told you I had more of the ‘ready’ than I 
knew what to do with. Couldn’t have done 
better with it, eh? Out at interest now. 
Best sort of interest, too. More pleasure 
than receiving dividends, eh! Never was 
happier. So come, let us wind up for the 
night. I’ve a memorandum or two for you 
in my pocket-book,”’ and he placed it on the 
table, and began to turn over divers pa- 
pers, as he continued, ‘‘Hem! ha! Yes. 
Those two. You'd better take them, my 
good sir. They’ll admit William and Ste- 
phen to Christ Church—what they call the 
Blue-Coat School. Capital school, eh?” 

‘* My dear sir ?’? exclaimed Jeremiah. 

‘‘ Don’t interrupt me, that’s a good fel- 
low,’’ said the old gentleman. ‘‘ Do you 
ever smoke a pipe? ”’ 
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‘¢'Very rarely,’’? said the wondering Mr. 
Wag. 

‘‘Well,’’ continued his guest, ‘‘ take that 
paper to light your next with. Put it in 
your pocket, and don’t lock at it till I’m 
gone. Hem! Tom’s master says he will 
make a good scholar; so, if you’ve no objec- 
tion, I was thinking he might as well go to 
college in a yearortwo. Not in your way, 
perhaps? Never mind. I know some of 
the big-wigs. See all right, and enter his 
name. Should have one parson in a large 
family, eh ?” 

Here Mrs. Wag could no longer refrain 
frem giving vent to her overcharged feelings 
by certain incoherent ejaculations, which 
terminated in a flood of tears. 

‘““Humph!’’ said the old gentleman, 
“my spectacles want wiping.” 

And he took the opportunity of rubbing 
them and blowing his nose, while Jeremiah 
was comforting the wife of his bosom, and 
telling her not to be so foolish, although he 
could scarcely avoid sniveling himself. 

‘¢Hem! ahem!” resumed their guest; ‘‘I 
think I’ve got some of the mince pie sticking 
in my throat. Stupid old fellow to eat so 
much, eh? ”’ 

‘‘ Better take another glass of wine, sir,” 
said Jeremiah. ‘‘ Give me leave, sir, to 
pour it out.”’ 

‘‘ No, no!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Wag, starting 
up and smiling through her tears, ‘“‘let me- 
Nobody else! God bless you, sir! ”’ 

“And you, too!’’ ejaculated the old gen- 
tleman, gayly; ‘‘come, that’s a challenge! 
Glasses round! and then we must say good- 
night. Don’t let us make a dull end of a 
merry evening.”’ 

Warm benedictions were forthwith ut- 
tered, and the ‘‘ compliments of the season ” 
were wished, with more than common sin- 
cerity, by all three, as their glasses met 
jingling together. Then, the whimsical 
guest tossed off his wine, jumped up, shook 
his hosts heartily by the hand, wished them 
good-night, and sallied into the shop to find 
his cloak. Mr. and Mrs. Wag followed, and 
expressed a hope that he would honor their 
Christmas dinner by his presence on the fol- 
lowing day; but all they could draw from 
him was :— 

‘‘Can’t promise. Ate and drank a little 
too much tonight, perhaps. Getting shock- 
ingly old. See how I am in the morning. 
Enjoyed myself thisevening. <A jolly set of 
Wags altogether. Merry Wags all, eh ?— 
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young and old. Well, well, wag along hap- 
pily, my dear Mr. and Mrs. Wag! Good- 
night! ”’ 

And after once more shaking hande with 
them, he nimbly whisked himself out at the 
shop-duor, and trotted across to the King’s 
Arms. 

No sooncr were the worthy couple alone, 
than curiosity led them to examine the piece 
of paper which their benefactor had pre- 
sented to Jeremiah for the purpose of light- 
ing his pipe, and it proved to be the promis- 
sory note which the latter had signed for the 
first thousand pounds. The donor’s inten- 
tion was plain enough, as it was regularly 
canceled, so Mrs. Wag was obliged to use 
her pocket-handkerchief once more; and her 
spouse, after striding three or four times 
across the room, felt himself also under the 
necessity of taking out his and blowing his 
nose with unusual vehemence. Then they 
congratulated and comforted each other, and 
said their prayers, and offered up their 
thanksgivings with a fervor and sincerity 
that proved they were not unworthy of their 
good fortune. Then they retired to rest, 
though not immediately to sleep, for they 
were each beset by strange waking dreams, 
and beheld in their minds’ eye a black cleri- 
cal Wag, two long-coated little blue Wags, 
with yellow nether investments, and other 
Wags of sorted sizes, but all very happy. 

On the following morning, being Christ- 
mas day, our fortunate shopkeeper equipped 
himself in his best apparel, and, before 
breakfast, stepped across the road, and 
found Mr. Titus Twist rubbing his eyes in 
his own gateway. 

Mutual salutations and ‘‘ compliments of 
the season ’’ were exchanged in good neigh- 
borly style, and then mine host exclaimed :— 

‘‘ There’s a box here for you, Master Wag, 
left here hy that queer little old gentleman. 
I’m sure he’s cracked! In he comes here 
yesterday, just after dark, posting in his 
own carriage. Well, he orders up anything 
as we happened to have ready, and I sets 
him down to as good a dinner as ever any 
gentleman need sit down to, though I say it; 
because why, you see, our larder’s pretty 
considerably well stocked at this season. 
So down he sits, rubbing his hands, and 
seeming as pleased as Punch, and orders a 
bottle of wine; but, before he’d been ten 
minutes at the table, up he jumps, claps on 
his cloak and hat, and runs smack out o’ the 
house, and never comes back again till half 
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past eleven at night, when he pays his bill, 
and orders his carriage for six o’clock this 
morning.” 

‘‘Is he gone, then?” exclaimed Jere- 
miah. 

‘‘ Off, sure enough,” replied Titus; ‘‘ but 
he’s left a great box for you, which I was 
just going to send over. So, I suppose, you 
and he have some dealings together.”’ 

‘Yes,’ said Mr. Wag, ‘“‘I shall have 
cause to bless and thank him the latest day 
I have to live; but I wish he had stopped 
here today. Well, God bless him, wherever 
he has gone. Hark ye, neighbor—you have 
often heard me speak of having a friend— 
well, that’s him. I don’t know why, but 
he’s taken a fancy to me, and my wife and 
family, and has done for us more than you’d 
believe, if I was to tell you. However, we 
can chat that over another day, as I can’t 
stop now,as Mrs. Wag and the children are 
waiting breakfast. But where’s the box ? 
I’ll take it with me, if you please.”’ 

‘‘If two of the strongest fellows in my 
yard can take it over, it’s as much as they 
can,’’ replied Titus. ‘‘ However, they shall 
try; and I hope you’ll come over this after- 
noon and crack a bottle of my best to drink 
the little, queer old gentleman’s health. 
But, mind me, he’s cracked to a certainty, 
and you'll find it out some of these days.”’ 

The box was accordingly delivered, and 
on being opened, was found.to contain a 
dozen separate packages, each directed to 
one member of the Wag family, the largest 
for Jeremiah, the father, and the smallest for 
little Philip, a *‘ rising three ’’ year old Wag. 
Their contents were far too various for pre- 
cise specification, but could not have been 
more judiciously appropriated, nor more 
gratefully received, so that Christmas day 
was a day of rejoicing; and the only regret 
felt by one and all the Wags was that their 
very kind friend had not stayed to spend it 
with them. 

When the festive season was over, matters 
went on as usual with Jeremiah, save that 
perhaps there was more of cheerfulness in 
his manner while pursuing his course of 
steady industry. The fact was that he never 
now felt perplexed about money affairs, 
which were wont formerly to occupy much 
of his time by day, and cause him many 
sleepless hours by night. Those who had 
called for payment were as welcome as those 
who came to pay, and consequently his 
credit stood high; and the travelers and 
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London houses strove, by tempting bargains 
and particular attention in ‘selecting the 
best articles to complete his kind orders,’’ to 
keep his name upon their books. 

_ §8o he went on and prospered in all his 
undertakings, and in the course thereof vis- 
ited the metropolis to make purchases, and, 
when there, called upon Mr. Goodfellow, 
who gave him a hearty welcome, but could 
not be persuaded to reveal the name of his 
eccentric client, though he scrupled not to 
say that he was in good health, adding, with 
a smile, ‘“‘and in perfect possession of his 
intellect.”’ 

Jeremiah next endeavored to worm the 
secret from his bankers, but with no better 
success. The partner .who received him, 
assured him that the steady increase and 
respectability of his account had wrought 
such an impression in a quarter which he 
was not permitted to name, that their house 
would feel] much pleasure in making ad- 
vances whenever anything advantageous of- 
fered itself for purchase. 

‘¢¥t is wonderfull’? exclaimed Jeremiah. 

‘‘A good character,’’ my dear sir, observed 
the banker, ‘‘is everything in trade. We 
are dealers in money; and nothing pleases 
us more than placing it where we know it is 
safe and have every reason to suppose it 
may be useful.” 

‘‘ But,’’ observed Jeremiah, ‘‘you know 
nothing about me.”’ 

‘‘T beg your pardon, Mr. Wag,’’ said the 
banker; ‘‘ you are what we call a good man, 
and have got a back.”’ 

‘*A back!’ exclaimed the bewildered shop- 
keeper. 

‘¢ Yes,’ said the banker, smiling, ‘‘ that is, 
a good friend at your back; and though he 
chooses to keep himself in the background, 
depend upon it, he’ll not forsake you so long 
as you go on as you have done. Therefore, 
buy away for ready cash as largely as you 
please, and we’ll honor your drafts.”’ 

On this hint Jeremiah subsequently acted, 
by making purchases which enabled him to 
serve his customers ‘‘on terms that defied 
all competition.” Therefore, and by dint of 
strict attention and civility, his trade contin- 
ued to increase till he was obliged to add 
warehouses to his shop, and employ a regular 
clerk and collector, besides shop-men, porters 
and wagoners. 

In the meanwhile, young Tom Wag stud- 
ied Latin and Greek with a neighboring 
curate; William and Stephen were, in due 
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course, admitted into the Blue-Coat School, 
and the education of the other children went 
on precisely as had been recommended by 
their eccentric benefactor, whose advice Mr. 
and Mrs. Wag considered equivalent to com- 
mands. 

Still, they were often uneasy about him, 
and more particularly after another Christ- 
mas eve had passed without his appearance. 
Poor Mrs. Wag was sure he was ill, and 
would occasionally charge him with unkind- 
ness for not letting her know, that she might 
go and nurse him. But again months and 
months rolled away, and at last autumn ar- 
rived, and with it brought the grand denoue- 
ment of the mystery, as suddenly as their 
former good luck. 

All the Wags who were at home were 
sitting round a tea-table in the little garden 
at the back of the house, and Mrs. Wag 
was sedately filling their cups, when one 
of the younger children exclaimed :— 

‘‘Who’s that ?”’ 

Jeremiah looked round to where the child 
was gazing, and beheld his benefactor 
stealthily approaching from the back door, 
with an arch smile on his countenance, as 
though wishing to take them by surprise. 
But, perceiving that he was discovered, he 
stepped nimbly forward, according to his 
usual custom, und holding out his hand, 
said :— 

‘‘ Well, my dear Wag, how are you? 
How are you, my dear Mrs. Wag ?—and 
how are you, young Jerry Wag, Mary 
Wag, Sarah Wag, Henry Wag, and Philip 
Wag ? 99 

All expressed their delight at his appear- 
ance, according to their different ages and 
abilities, but all were evidently delighted, 
and none more than the strange little gen- 
tleman himself, whose eyes sparkled with 
gratification as he took his seat, looked 
round at the joyous group, and begged to 
join their family party. Mrs. Wag felt 
somewhat tremulous at first, and doubtless 
her visitor perceived it, as he turned his 
attention to the little Wags till she had fin- 
ished her table arrangements, and handed 
him a cup of tea. 

‘““Thank you, my good lady,’’ said he; 
‘that’s as it should be. All merry Wags 
together, eh? ”’ 

‘¢We—we—thank God!’ whimpered Mis. 
Wag; ‘‘we are. Yes! But it’s all your 
doing, sir. I wish I could thank you abt 
ought.”’ 


THE WAG FAMILY. 


Here Jeremiah, perceiving that his spouse 
was too nervous to make an_ excellent 
speech, ‘ took up the cudgels ”’ of gratitude; 
but, saving that there could be no doubt of 
his sincerity, displayed no great oratorical 
talents. 

Brief, however, as his speeches, or rather 
ejaculations were, the funny old gentleman 
stopped him by the apparently funny obser- 
vation :— 

‘“So, my good Jeremiah Wag, you don’t 
know where your father came from? ” 

‘* No sir, indeed,’’ replied the shopkeeper. 
marveling somewhat at the oddity of the 
question. 

“Well, then, I do,” said his benefactor. 
‘“‘T was determined to find it out, because 
the name is so uncommon. Hard work I 
had, though. Merchant, to whom he was 
clerk, dead. Son in the West Indies. 
Wrote. No answer for some time—then 
not satisfactory. Obliged to wait till he 
came back. Long talk. No use. Well. 
well. Tell you all about it another day. 
Cut it short now. Found out a person who 
was intimate friend and fellow-clerk with 
your father. Made all right. Went down 
into the north. Got his register.”’ 

‘* Really, sir,’? stammered Jeremiah; ‘it 
was very kind of you, but I’m sorry you 
should have given yourself so much trouble. 
But I’m sure, if I have any poor relations 
that I can be of service to in employing 
them, now that your bounty’ has put me in 
the way of doing well, I shall be very glad, 
though I never did hear talk of any.’’ 

‘* No, Master Jeremiah,’’ said the eccen- 
tric old gentleman, ‘‘ you have no poor rela- 
tions now, nor ever had; but your father 
had a good-for-nothing elder brother, who 
left home at an early age, after your grand- 
mother’s death, and was enticed to go abroad 
by fair promises which were not fulfilled. 
So, not having anything agreeable to write 
about, he didn’t write at all, like a young 
scamp as he was, and when the time came 
that he had something pleasant to communi- 
cate, it was too late, as his father was no 
more, and his only brother (your father) was 
gone, nobody knew where. Well, to make a 
short story of it, that chap, your uncle, was 
knocked about in the world, sometimes up 
and sometimes down, but at last found him- 
self pretty strong upon his legs, and then 

made up his mind to come back to Old 
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England, where he found nobody to care for 
him, and went wandering hither and thither, 
spending his time at watering-places, and so 
on, for several years.” 

‘‘And pray, sir,”’ inquired Jeremiah, as his 
respected guest paused, ‘‘ have you any idea 
what became of him?” | | 

‘* Yes, 1 have,’ replied the little gentle- 
man, smiling significantly at his host and 
hostess. ‘‘ One day he arrived in a smallish 
town, very like this, and terribly low-spirited 
he was, for he’d been ill some time before, 
and was fretting himself to think that he 
had been toiling to scrape money together, 
and was without children or kindred to leave 
it to. No pleasant reflection, that! Well, 
he ordered dinner, for form’s sake, at the 
inn, and then went yawning about the room; 
and then he took his stand at the window, 
and, looking- across the road, he saw the 
name of Wag over a shop-door, and then—— 
You know the rest! The fact is, I am a 
Wag; and, Jeremiah Wag, you are my 
nephew, and you, my dear Mrs. Wag, are 
my niece; and so let us be merry Wags to- 
gether.”’ 

Here we might lay down the pen, were it 
not for our dislike to strut in borrowed 
plumes; and that inclineth us to inform the 
gentle reader that no part of this simple 
story is of our invention, except the last dis- 
closure of the senior Wag’s relationship to 
his namesake, which we ventured to add, 
fearing the truth might appear incredible. 
The other facts occurred precisely as we 
have stated. An elderly gentleman, bearing 
a name more singular than Wag, returned 
home from India with a handsome fortune, 
somewhat more than a half-century back, 
and sought in vain for relatives. But, one 
day, from the window of an inn, at which he 
had arrived in his own dark-green chariot, 
he espied the shop of a namesake, whose ac- 
quaintance he instantly made. His ex- 
pressed hope was to discover that they were 
connected by some distant tie of consan- 
guinity; but failing in that object, after the 
most minute investigation, he never with- 
drew his patronage. For many years ho 
watched over the rising fortunes of the 
family, and as the young people arrived at 
maturity, provided for them as though they 
were his own children, to the extent of many 
thousand pounds; and when he died, he left 
among them the whole of his property. 


CHRISTMAS. 


ARK, hark! 
bells, 
Mellow and clear upon the frosty air, 
Ring out with silver-toned and sweet refrain 
The blessed story, old yet ever new, 
That angels once to lowly shepherds told,— 
The tale of ‘‘ Peace on earth, good-will to men! ”’ 


In twice ten thousand thousand happy homes, 
The holly-bough gleams bright upon the wall ; 
And cheery groups around the well-piled fire 
Gather, in loving converse: lisping sounds, 


Again the echoing Christmas 


The prate of joyous childhood; whilst old age 
Itself again made young by sympathy, 
Looks on in bland approval. 


The joyous time of charity and peace 

And love, to man God-given! when a)! feuds 
Awhile are healed—the sword is thrown away, 
The olive branch is tendered; and good-will, 
With care for al] our poorer brothers’ needs, 
Opens our hearts, and makes the Christmas time 
The happiest of al] the circling year. 


JEWEL AND GEM ROGUERIES. 


HAT old saying which tells us there are 
‘tricks in all trades,’’ would appear, 
from recent exposures and explanations, to 
be almost more applicable to jewellers than 
to other traders; and if only one-half of the 
misdemeanors with which they are charged 
be true, they deserve to be placed in the 
front rank of trade tricksters. There are, 
however, jewelers and jewelers, and al- 
though, happily, as a class they are above 
suspicion, yet, as our courts of justice occa- 
sionally reveal, there are also not a few 
black sheep in the flock—men who do not 
scruple to deal in ‘‘ doublets ’’ and paste, and 
who pass off gems and jewels as genuine 
that they know to be either altogether false, 
or to possess some hidden flaw sufficient 
greatly to lessen their value. Every now 
and then we find in the newspapers a para- 
graph or longer article concerning ‘‘ mystery 
gold,’’ ‘‘ forged gems,’’ or ‘‘ false jewels.”’ 
Recent examples of this kind of news have 
appeared to the effect that an important dis- 
covery had been made regarding the crown 
of a foreign potentate, as well as the diamond 
necklace of a lady of rank, many of the gems 
in the latter article being made of paste; 
whilst the diadem of the king is announced 
to be little better than a theatrical bauble, 
most of the real stones having been extract- 
ed and their places filled with imitation ones. 
Another announcement of the kind calis at- 
tention to the fact of several imitation stones 
having been found in a jeweled collar hither- 
to supposed to be of very great value, and 
which had been sold by an illustrious person 
in ignorance of the fact. 


‘¢ What ts paste ?’’ asked a London magis- 
trate, in the course of his examination into 
a charge of selling imitation stones for real 
ones. ‘‘ Paste, sir,’? replied the witness, 
‘¢ means a mixture of violin glass and borax ;”’ 
from which, as we have been informed, the 
closest imitations of diamonds and other 
precious stones can be made. Visitors to 
Paris who have feasted their eyes on the 
made-up gems so lavishly displayed in the 
jewelers’ windows of the Rue de la Paix and 
the Palais-Royal, feel surprised when tkey 
are told that four-fifths of the glittering 
baubles are composed of paste, and are of 
little value as compared with real gems. It 
used to be said that most of the jewelry 
shown in the Palais-Royal was manufactured 
for use on the stage; but the actresses of to- 
day, unless obliged to wear paste, will, when 
they can afford it, adorn their persons with 
none but real gems. The names of several 
artists might easily be given who are reputed 
to be passing rich in diamonds and rubies, 
and who are possessed besides of pearls of 
great price. Some actresses, indeed, seem 
to draw audiences now-a-days as much by the 
aid of their jewels as their talents. Whena 
female star visits the provinces, pains are 
frequently taken to proclaim the number and 
value of her gems and jewels. Who, then, 
wears the paste diamonds and other imita- 
tion gems which are manufactured ? 

To this question an answer of rather a 
startling kind has more than once been 
given, and one of the latest may here be 
noted. A gentleman who was deeply in- 
volved in the pursuits of the turf, requiring 
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a considerable sum of money to pay his debts 
of honor, stole his wife’s jewels in order to 
pawn them. To his consternation, the 
pawnbroker refused to look at them. 

“Why ?”’ was feverishly asked. 

‘“« Because they are paste.”’ 

‘“‘Paste! My wife’s jewels paste ? ”’ 

‘““Yes. I supplied her with them. The 
originals are in my safe; I advanced thirteen 
hundred pounds upon them.” 

Unfortunately, the gentleman’s wife was 
as great a gambler as her husband, and she 
had been obliged to pawn her diamonds to 
meet her own liabilities. 

The ingenuity of persons who “ get up”’ 
precious stones and mock-pearls for ‘ the 
trade’’ has been often commented upon and 
frequently censured. A London lapidary 
who works in the groove indicated was called 
upon, a few months ago, in a court of law, 
to explain his mode of procedure. 

‘‘T make all my imitations out of real 
stones,’’ was his reply to the judge. 

_ On being asked to be more explicit, he 
said :— 

‘* Perhaps I possess some pale stones, which 
are of small value; these I split by the aid of 
my tools; then introducing a deeper tone of 
color, I join them together again, having 
considerably increased their saleable value.”’ 

In this manner the colors of many stones 
are said to be intensified, such as emeralds, 
amethysts, and others. Diamonds are con- 
stantly utilized by being split, each half of a 
gem, perhaps, doing duty on a paste founda- 
tion on which it has been carefully mounted. 
A stone which may be of the value of ten 
pounds having been split at little cost, is 
carefully mounted, and becomes transformed 
into two gems, cach affirmed to be worth 
that sum. It requires a clever expert to de- 
tect such frauds when they are cleverly exe- 
cuted, or to discover that the ‘fire’? im- 
parted to certain stones that would otherwise 
be dull of hue and greatly deficient in sparkle, 
is conferred by so simple an expedient as a 
backing of tinfoil. 

The invention of what are called ‘* doub- 
lets” in diamond-dealing can be traced back 
for centuries. One mode of getting up false 
stones has been described by Jerome Cardan, 
who has published in detail the method of 
the inventor, one Zocolino. This person’s 
way of working was to procure a thin flake 
of a very inferior and cheap example of the 
stone he desired to ‘“‘improve,’’ choosing 
those which had little color, and might in 
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consequence be procured at a nominal price. 
As a bottom for his ‘‘ make-up’ he took a 
bit of crystal which he had shaped to his 
purpose; covering this with a transparent 
glue with which he had mixed the necessary 
coloring material, so as to be like the finest 
specimen of the gem he intended to forge, 
he carefully fixed on the flake of stone, and 
concealed the joining of the two so deftly by 
careful setting as to make purchasers fancy 
that his gems were not only genuine, but 
really finer than those of other jewelers.. 
For atime Zocoline flourished, and was en- 
abled by means of his cunning workmanship 
to deceive the cleverest lapidaries; but de- 
tection came at last, and put an end to his 
fraudulent practices in gem-making. 

It may be mentioned as a warning to trav- 
elers that the Singhalese at Colombo are ex- 
perts in such frauds,and frequently persuade 
persons to purchase cleverly set up doublets, 
or pieces of rock-crystal cut and polished. 
Doublets in many cases, especially when both 
parts are really diamonds, are somewhat dif- 
ficult to detect, even by men who have had 
great experience in the gem and jewel trades. 
Before leaving the diamond, we may men- 
tion another kind of fraud connected with it. 
Often, when these gems have been set in a 
cluster, it has been found on examination 
that at least one of the stones is made of 
paste, or is perhaps a doublet. A rather 
curious stury went the round of the press 
some years ago, when, on the death of a lady 
of title, it was found that more than one- 
third of the family diamonds were composed 
of false stones. These imitations had been 
so beautifully executed that none but the 
cleverest dealers were able to detect them; 
while in the case of some of the stones it 
was not till their specific gravity had been 
tested that a decision could be arrived at. 
It has been found on examination, we be- 
lieve, that necklaces of so-called real dia- 
monds have often contained twenty per cent. 
of doublets or other stones of questionable 
quality. Respectable dealers in jewelry 
maintain that it is the public who are to 
blame for the production of false jewels, 
knowing well enough that genuine gems 
could not be given at the prices offered for 
them. Retail jewelers are not seldom de- 
ceived themselves, not being, perhaps, so 
well versed in the technical knowledge inci- 
dental to their trade as they ought to be. 
Tradesmen of repute, however, are exceed- 
ingly careful in their selection of stock, no 
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gem being offered for sale unless it is known 
to be genuine. 

Many gems are really gems of a kind, al- 
though not the gems they are pretended to 
be, but in all probability are composed of 
pieces of quartz ‘‘ got up’’ for the market, 
quartz being selected as being able to stand 
the test of the file, which glass cannot do. 
There are varieties of topaz and other stones 
which are as hard as the diamond; and being 
entirely colorless they are often cut and 
polished and successfully palmed off as dia- 
monds. This colorless gem material is cost- 
ly in consequence of the use to which it can 
be turned. 

- Recipes for the production of imitation 
stones have been often given. The follow- 
ing is the formula for a ruby: Five hundred 
parts of strass, twenty of glass of antimony, 
a half each of purple of Cassius and of gold. 
Strass is a specially manufactured kind of 
glass which has been long used in connection 
with the fabrication of gems; it usually con- 
tains a much larger percentage of oxide of 
lead than the commoner sorts of glass. 
Aventurine is another kind of gem glass, 
which is chiefly manufactured in Venice, and 
brings a high price. The best thing is a 
quartz of varying shades of color, which is 
much prized. One of the scarcer varieties 
is known as sunstone, and is much sought 
after, being valuable for such purposes as 
have been referred to. 

Attempts by chemists to produce diamonds 
have, commercially speaking, usually result- 
ed in failure. The most successful of the 
early experiments tried in the way of dia- 
mond production was that worked out by 
Gannal, a Frenchman, who in the year 1828 
succeeded in producing a substance that was 
affirmed by a practical jeweler of great re- 
pute to be a diamond; but after much con- 
troversy the opinion came to be ultimately 
entertained that even Gannal had failed. 
Another famous Frenchman, M. Desprets, 
made several endeavors in the same direc- 
tion with partial success; he produced matter, 
at all events, with which it was found to be 
possible to cut and polish the harder gems. 
A Monsieur de Chaud Courtois has also en- 
tered upon various experiments with a view 
to the production of ‘‘ real’’ diamonds, but, 
so far as we know, without success. 

The so-called ‘‘ Scottish Jewelry,’’ made 
from cairngorms, cinnamon stone, etc., is 
largely manufactured in Germany, where 
most of the stones required are quite plenti- 
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ful. It is common enough to impose the 
cairngorm on ignorant purchasers as Brazil- 
ian or Mexicantopaz. Edinburgh lapidaries 
are able to prepare and mount the cairngorm 
and pebbles of Scotland with taste and skill. 
Crystals of smoky quartz are found in every 
part of the globe, and can be so skillfully 
dealt with by lapidaries and experts as to be 
made deeper or lighter in color as may be 
demanded. Each manipulator is, of course, 
careful to preserve his particular mode of 
procedure secret from his fellows; and some 
of them are very clever in their various 
manipulations of Scottish stones, which can 
be set with fine effect in brooches, snuff- 
mulls, dirks, and powder-horns. 

‘* Mock-pearls ’’ are the subject of frequent 
discussion. The wonderful lustre and ex- 
quisite polish of the real gem of the sea have 
been more than once imitated with almost 
the power of nature. But there is a some- 
thing about this beautiful and mysterious 
production which in the end tells against all 
attempts at fraud. The imitation, when test- 
ed with the real gem, provides one source of 
detection, and the brittle nature of the man- 
ufactured article is another. Another mat- 
ter is that the exquisitely «drilled holes which 
are characteristic of the pearls of the East, 
are. wanting in all imitations, the drilling in 
the latter case being usually clumsy and 
blunt-edged. 

The scales of a small fish known as the 
bleak have been successfully used in the for- 
mation of false pearls; but as it requires 
some eighteen thousand of these fish to pro- 
vide one pound weight of the pearl-making 
material, it seems superfluous to say that 
only a very limited number of gems can be 
made from the scales of the bleak. 

Here we pause, not having space left in 
which to discuss the ‘‘ manufacture” of 
cameos, or the production of that ‘‘ mystery 
gold’? which two years ago afforded so much 
material for newspaper discussion. At the 
present time, when pictures and pottery, old 
furniture, articles of virtu of all kinds, coins, 
and even birds’ eggs, are forged, it is nota 
matter for surprise that spurious diamonds, 
mock-pearls, and imitations of many of our 
more precious gems should be foisted on the 
public by unscrupulous tradespeople. Never- 
theless, so long as a lady can purchase for a 
few pounds a necklace or other adornment 
which, if genuine, would have cost hundreds 
or perhaps thousands of pounds, the imita- 
tion gem trade will continue to flourish. 


ISAIAH’S LUCK. 


BY VIRGINIA BAKER. 


CHAPTER I. 


ES, Isaiah, you may go now; but re- 

member that if this lesson is not re- 

cited correctly tomorrow morning, you will 
lose your recess.”’ 

Miss Russell spoke decidedly, and the 
awkward, white-haired boy whom she ad- 
dressed, after darting a surly glance at her 
from beneath his half-closed lids, shuffled 
out of the school-room, energetically banging 
the door, and started down the dusty road, 
kicking a stone before him. 

‘¢ Such a teacher!’ he muttered, between 
histeeth. ‘Always jawing, jawing, jawing! 
It’s ‘Isaiah, don’t say ‘‘be you a-goin’?”’ 
‘“are you going’ is proper. Isaiah, don’t 
say ‘‘ hain’t,’? there’s no such word in the 
dictionary. Isaiah, don’t pinch your sister. 
Isaiah, don’t roll youreyes.’ That’s the way 
she goes on, day in and day out. She’s 
wearin’ me to death. Wisht to goodness 
she’d lose her beau!’ he added, spitefully, 
bestowing such a. kick upon the stone that 
that inoffensive object suddenly bounded a 
distance of a yard or so, and landed precipi- 
tately upon the foot of a gentleman who was 
advancing up the road. 

‘Hullo, there!” cried the gentleman, 
sharply. ‘‘What are you doing, boy ?”’ 

Isaiah stood still, in evident chagrin, as he 
perceived that his interrogator was a person 
whom he had never seen before. 

‘¢ Didn’t see yer a-comin’,” he at length 
stammered, apologetically. 

‘‘T don’t suppose you did,’’ replied the 
gentleman; ‘‘ but in the future, have a care 
how you project missiles through the air. 


Does this road lead to Mr. Morrison’s 
house ? ”’ 
‘‘No, it don’t,’’ said Isaiah. ‘Is that 


where you’re goin’? Morrison’s folks hain’t 
to home. They all went off at six o’clock 
this mornin’, in the green wagon. I guess 
they’ve gone up to see their Uncle Hiram. 
He’s built a new house by Stebbins’s Hill.” 

‘““Ah!l’? said the gentleman! ‘‘And has 
Miss Russell gone up to see Uncle Hiram’s 
new house, also? ”’ 

Isaiah’s countenance, which, under the 
genial influence of curiosity, had assumed a 


comes in. 


somewhat pleasanter expression than it wore 
when he left the school-house, instantly 
darkened at the mention of his teacher’s 
name. 

‘¢She gone!”’ he ejaculated, disdainfully. 
‘¢ Wisht ter goodness she had! No, she’s in 
the school now. You wait a minute and 
you'll see her. She’n her beau’ll be along . 
pretty soon.”’ 

The gentleman tipped his hat back upon 
his head, folded his arms, and surveyed 
Isaiah attentively. 

‘‘ How do you know they will?’’ he at 
length demanded. 

‘¢ How do I know ?”’ cried Isaiah, indig- 
nantly. ‘‘ Don’t I goto her school? Ain’t 
that just the reason she let me out? She 
was keepin’ me after school to learn my 
spellin’ lesson, and pretty soon her beau 
went crawlin’ by. ‘ Isaiah,’ says she, ‘ you 
may go now,’ and I went; but I shouldn’t 
have got away, if it hadn’t been for him. 
As it is,” he added, ruefully, ‘‘ I’ve missed 
bein’ over to the station when the train 
If there’s any news, all the fel- 
lers ’ll know it before I do.”’ 

‘¢ Tt’s too bad,” said the gentleman, sym- 
pathetically. ‘‘ I’m extremely sorry for you. 
I, myself,’’ he continued, ‘“‘am a stranger in 
the village. The station-master directed me 
to Mr. Morrison’s, and I thought this was 
the road he mentioned.” 

‘“We live right opposite Morrison’s folks,”’ 
said Isaiah, eagerly. ‘‘I can show you the 
way there just as well as not. I suppose 
you are goin’ to stop there over night ? ” 

‘No; I shall stay at the hotel,” the gen- 
tleman replied. ‘*Do you want to earn a 
quarter by carrying a note to Miss Rus- 
sell?” 

‘Don’t I, though?’ cried Isaiah, his 
countenance glowing at the prospect of 
twenty-five cents, combined with an oppor- 
tunity of obtaining further information re- 
garding the interesting stranger. 

The gentleman drew a note-book from his 
pocket, tore out a leaf, and hastily scribbling 
a few lines, folded it and handed it to Isaiah. 

‘‘ Bring her answer as quickly as possi- 
ble,’? he said. ‘‘Inquire at the hotel for 
Mr. Keene.”’ 
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Isaiah stood still until a bend in the road 
obscured the stranger from view. Then 
he deliberately opened the note and read 
aloud :— 


‘* DEAR Miss MOLLIE:—May I call on 
you this evening? Please send an answer 
by this boy, and oblige 

‘¢ Your sincere friend, 
‘* HENRY KEENE.”’ 


‘¢Gosh!’’ ejaculated Isaiah. ‘‘ Shouldn’t 
wonder if this was another beau. Guess if 
he is, he’ll feel worse ’n he did before he 
come. She's mashed on Richmond.” 

And Isaiah chuckled audibly as he thrust 
the note-into his pocket, and started toward 
the schoo]-house at a trot. 

He had not proceeded very far, however, 
before he came to a sudden standstill. Miss 
Russell was walking rapidly down the road. 

‘¢Whew!” muttered Isaiah. ‘* Where’s 
Richmond gone? ”? 

‘“‘Aren’t you going home?” Miss Russell 
said, as she came up to him. 

Isaiah drew the note from his pocket, and 
put it into her hand. 

‘““A man I met down the road sent this to 
you, and I’m to earry your answer to the 
hotel he’s steppin’ at,”’ he said, breathlessly. 

Miss Russell, looking rather surprised, 
opened the bit of paper and glanced at its 
contents. Instantly a deep flush suffused 
her face. Her eyes—they were large, dark, 
brilliant cyes—flashed forth something very 
like an angry light. 

‘¢Tell him I will be at home after seven 
©’clock,’’ she said, slipping the note into her 
pocket. 

*¢ Yes’m,”’ said Isaiah, and speeded away 
down the road. 

It was a long distance to the hotel, but 
Isaiah’s feet, winged by his deep interest in 
his new acquaintance, fairly flew over the 
ground. When he reached his destination, 
he found Mr. Keene, who had just arrived, 
pacing the piazza and smoking a cigar. 

‘“Well,’? demanded that gentleman, “did 
you see your teacher ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, sir; she’ll be at home after seven 
o’clock,’’ responded the breathless Isaiah. 

Mr. Keene dropped the promised quarter 
into his emissary’s grimy hand. 

‘‘T wish you would come dqwn here at 
seven o’clock, and show me the way to Mr. 
Morrison’s heuse,’’ he said. 

Isaiah’s eyes snapped. 
fortune favored him. 


It did seem as if 
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‘I'll be sure to come,’’ he replied; and 
then, in a burst of confidence, he added, in 
a half whisper: ‘“‘Say, mebbe somethin’s 
wrong. When I met her, she was alone, ’n 
I didn’t see nothin’ of Richmond any- 
where.”’ 

Mr. Keene removed the cigar from _ be- 
tween his lips, and surveyed the panting 
youth with a blank stare. 

‘‘And who may Richmond be?” he in- 
quired, gravely. 

‘‘ Why, her beau,’ explained Isaiah; 
‘¢him that I told you about. He’s the agent 
down to the new cotton mill, and awful 
rich.”’ 

c¢ Ah!’ 

Mr. Keene threw away his cigar, and 
stood gazing placidly at the sign over a shop 
door on the opposite side of the street. 
Isaiah lingered, hoping to be questioned 
further, but seeing no prospect of such an 
event, he reluctantly departed on his home- 
ward journey. 

His mother was standing in the back 
porch, anxiously scanning the landscape in 
all directions. 

'$¢ Law sakes!’’ she exclaimed, as her son 
rushed into the yard. ‘‘Where have you 
ben, Isy? Father and me have ben waitin’ 
supper half an hour.”’ 

Isaiah briefly related an account of the 
events which had transpired since he left 
the school, failing, however, to repeat cer- 
tain portions of his conversation with Mr. 
Keene. 

‘Wal, you’d better put on your best suit 
ef you’re goin’ down to the hotel in the 
evening,’’ his mother said. 

So it came to pass, that at seven o'clock, 
when Isaiah, arrayed in a tightly-fitting suit 
of gray clothes, and a stiff black cap, pre- 
sented himself before Mr. Keene, that gen- 
tleman did not recognize him. Isaiah, how- 
ever, made himself known by imparting a 
new piece of information. 

“‘ Richmond’s boy, that does his errands, 
brought a big bouquet up to Miss Russell 
jest before I left home,’ he said; ‘so I 
guess he ain’t mad with her.”’ 

Mr. Keene gazed at the youth with a pe- 
culiar expression in his gray eyes. 

‘* Well, you are certainly the most wide- 
awake boy that I know,” he said, reflective- 
ly. ‘You would be a valuable acquisition 
to any community. How did you discover 
this bouquet affair ? ”’ 

‘“Oh, I seen the boy go in,” replied 
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Isaiah; delighted at the unexpected praise 
bestowed upon his prowcss. ‘‘ There was a 
note come with it,’ he added. 

Mr. Keene’s languid eyes for one moment 
lighted with an expression of sharp scru- 
tiny, as he bent them upon Isaiah’s heated 
face. 

‘‘Is Miss Russell engaged to be married 
to Mr.—er—what d’ye cail him ?”’ he said, 
slowly. 

‘‘Guess 80,’’ responded Isaiah, promptly. 
‘‘He and his sister’s a-trainin’ round with 
her all the time.”’ 

Mr. Keene asked no more questions, but 
seemed to relapse into a brown study. 
Isaiah:walked on beside him in silence, and 
not a word was spoken until Mr. Morrison’s 
gate was reached. Then Mr. Keene drew 
another twenty-five cent piece from his 
pocket, and dropped it into his guide’s hand. 

‘““If you were another boy,’’ he said, ‘‘I 
should not give you but ten cents. But you 
are such an unusually nice chap, that I feel 
it a pleasure to pay you a quarter. Rest 
assured, if I remain long in the village, I 
shall certainly employ you to transact my 
affairs, especially any that happen to be of a 
private character.” 

“Will ye, though?” cried the delighted 
Isaiah. ‘I live in that yeller house,’’—in- 
dicating it with his finger. ‘‘My name’s 
_ Isaiah Rice. You kin find me most any 
_ time down to Mr. Smith’s store, when I 
' ain’t in school.” | 

‘“Wery well. I certainly shall not forget 
you.”’ 

Isaiah wended his way homeward with a 
rapturously beating heart. 

‘*Somebody thinks I ain’t no fool, if she 
does say I’m a dunce,’’ he murmured, ex- 
ultingly. 

He lingered, swinging on the front gate, 
while he pensively gazed at the parlor win- 
dows of Mr. Morrison’s house. 

‘* Now, who kin he be, and what kin he 
want?” he soliloquized. ‘I don’t believe 
he’s a beau, for he didn’t seem to care when 
Itold him about Richmond. But, ef he is, 
I guess he hain’t nobody she likes, for she 
acted mad’s a hornet when she read that 
note. How I wish I knew what they’re 
a-sayin’. Wonder how long he’s agoir’ to 
stay there ?”’ 

He still lingered, peering with curious 
eyes at the fascinating casements opposite. 
Half an hour passed away, and then his 
mother called to him:-— 
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‘Father ’n me’s agoin’ down to your 
Aunt Maria’s. D’ye want to go?” 

‘¢No, I dunno’s I dew,”’ he replied. 
think mebbe Mr. 
agin.” 

‘‘Wal, don’t go off and forgit to lock the 
door,’’ Mrs. Rice said. 

In a few moments she and her husband 
emerged from the house, and went down the 
road. Isaiah watched their figures until 
they disappeared from sight, then his eyes 
once more reverted to the house across the 
way. Darkness was rapidly gathering over 
the land. Miss Russell had lighted a lamp 
in the parlor, and dropped the curtains, but 
the sound of voices floated through the open 
windows. Isaiah no longer attempted to 
control the demon of curiosity which pos- 
gessed his soul. He went slowly out the 
gate, crossed the road, and creeping stealth- 
ily into the Morrison’s yard, coiled himself 
up in a ball beneath one of the windows. 
Mr. Keene was speaking :— 

‘‘T am sorry that you are dissatisfied,’’ he 
said, slowly. 

“‘T am not complaining,’’ Miss Russell 
answered. ‘*I admit that I wish I were dif- 
ferently located. There are very few culti- 
vated people in Cocasset, and sometimes I 
am rather lonely.’ 

‘¢ You do not expect to reside in this end- 
of-the-world place for the remainder of your 
days, do you?” he asked. 

‘* J don’t see a prospect of anything differ- 
ent at present,’’ she replied. 

‘* But you are young yet,’’ Keene said. 
‘*’You may marry.”’ 

‘¢*Qh, perhaps,’? she answered, hastily. 
‘IT don't know about that. There is nota 
surplus of eligible matches in this village.’? 

‘“‘T thought you were not complaining,” 
said Mr. Keene, with a laugh. 

‘‘T am not at the lack of marriageable 
men, or of a teacher’s life. It is only the 
location that I dislike.”’ 

‘‘ I wonder that any one so fond of a city 
life as you, should have left New York,’’ he 
said. ‘I don’t think- you are suited to the 
country at all.” 

‘¢ 7 did not wish to remain in New York,”’ 
she replied; ‘‘ neither am.I particularly anx- 
ious to return there. I prefer to choose my 
own path in life without dictation.” 

‘*T did not intend to dictate to you at all,” 
he broke in, sharply. ‘‘1 see that you have 
not lost your old habit of willfully misunder- 
standing. Well, let it pass. Business will 
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detain me in Cocasset a day or two. 
call upon you again ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes,’’ she answered, with evident reluc- 
tance; ‘‘ I suppose so.”’ 

‘‘'You still cherish your old hatred, I 
see,’? he exclaimed, in a vexed tone. ‘I 
thought, perhaps ’’—— 

‘‘T have always endeavored to make you 
understand that I dislike you thoroughly,”’ 
she interrupted. ‘‘I see no reason that you 
should imagine I have changed.”’ 

He made no reply, but Isaiah could see 
the shadow of his tall figure on the curtain. 
He had risen, and evidently was about to 
take his departure. Isaiah rose, and silently 
crept away to his own home. In a few mo- 
ments he saw Mr. Keene walking rapidly 
down the road, whistling softly as he went. 

‘¢ He ain’t no beau,’’ soliloquized Isaiah, 
as he slowly climbed the stairs to his room 
in the attic. ‘‘I dunno who he is. Some 
of her folks, I guess; but I s’pose if Rich- 
mond sees him he’ll think he’s a beau. 
What a rich mess ’twould be if Richmond 
would only git jealous.”’ 

This thought so tickled Isaiah’s fancy, 
that after he was in bed he rolled from side 
to side in a paroxysm of delight, and long 
after every one else in the house was fast 
asleep, he lay awake, chuckling over the 
glorious idea that his own fertile imagination 
had originated. 


May I 





CHAPTER II. 


. FREDERICK RICHMOND stood 
in the doorway of his handsome 
office, gazing with pensive eyes at the tall 
chimneys of the three great mills belonging 
to the Cocasset Manufacturing Company. 
He was a slender, fair-haired, blue-eyed 


young man of twenty-eight or thirty, well- — 


dressed, and bearing about him the unmis- 
takable air of a well-to-do person, on excel- 
lent terms with the rest of humanity. It 
was nearly seven o’clock, and the pulsing 
machinery was silent for the night, and one 
might have imagined, from the meditative 
expression of his countenance, that he was 
recalling the business transactions of the 
day, and forming new plans for the future 
of the great corporation of which he was the 
agent. His thoughts, however, were run- 
ning in a totally different channel. 

‘“‘She’s a sweet girl,’’ he mused, ‘‘ and I 
am very sure that I love her so much that 
the mere thought of losing her makes me 
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tremble. But why should I have evil fore- 
bodings ? Why shouldn’t she marry me as 
well as any other man? I am not bad 
looking, aud have wealth, position, and edu- 
cation to offer her. And though I don’t 
know as it is really love that she feels for 
me, yet I am positive she likes me very 
much. Some women will marry a man even 
if they don’t love him. Poor Florence! I 
suppose she really does care for me, and 
perhaps I treated her harshly. But what is 
the use of fretting about by-gones? I realize 
now that I never loved Florence Arnold. 
What is she, compared with my beautiful 
Mollie? Well, well, I will end this at once. 
Tonight I will ask my sweet Mollie to be my 
wife, and if she says yes ’»—— 

He lowered his eyes from the chimneys to 
the dusty road. A very ragged looking boy 
was coming toward him at a trot, but as he 
approached, he slackened his pace toa walk, 
aud surveyed him from beneath the torn 
brim of his hat with a melancholy smile. 

‘¢ How d’ye do, Isaiah ?’? Mr. Richmond 
said, pleasantly. ‘‘Why, what’sthe matter? 
You look as if some one had injured your 
feelings.” | 

Isaiah paused, and gazed gloomily at his 
questioner’s face. . 

‘<>*Tain’t nothin’ but her,’’ he said, at 


length. ‘‘She’s ben a-lickin’ my hands with 
a rattan.” 
‘‘Indeed! Well, I suppose you deserved 


the punishment, or it would not have been 
inflicted.”’ 

Isaiah’s eyebrows met in an angry scowl. 
He did not like Mr. Richmond anyway. He 
liked no one that admired Miss Russell, or 
that she admired. He would not submit to 
such a remark without revenging himself 
upon the perpetrator of it. He therefore 
answered :— i 

‘‘She’s ben as cross as a bear ever since 
her New York beau come. I s’pose she is 
calc’latin’ to boss us all she kin before she 
gives up the school. Anyhow, she give it 
to me. Whisht ter goodness she’d git mar- 
ried next week, and go off where I'd never 
see her agin the longest day I live.”’ 

Mr. Richmond’s blue eyes opened per- 
ceptibly. 

‘Are you talking about your teacher?” 
he said, at length. | 

‘Yes, sir,’’? replied Isaiah; ‘“‘“I be. Her 
and Mr. Keene, the feller from New York, 
that’s a-boardin’ at the hotel. Hain’t you 
seen him ? ”’ 
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‘‘T have noticed a stranger in the village,”’ 
Mr. Richmond said, thoughtfully, ‘‘ but I 
didn’t know that he is a friend of Miss Rus- 
sell. Are you sure about that ?”’ 

‘“‘Sure?’’ echoed Isaiah. ‘‘ Hain’t he 
paid me fifty cents,—one quarter to kerry a 
note to her, and t’other to show him the way 
to Morrison’s house? Why, he’s ben up to 
our school a-visitin’ this afternoon, ’n she 
licked my hand right a-fore him.” 

A shade passed over Mr. Richmond’s 
face. 

‘“Don’t you think you are a little unjust 
to your teacher?”’ he said, at length. 
‘* Perhaps if you would try to behave better 
she would punish you less. I suppose you 
endeavor to torment her all you can.”’ 

‘‘She picks on me,”’’ Isaiah returned, sul- 
lenly. ‘‘She don’t think nothin’ of Cocasset 
folks, anyway. She told Mr. Keene she 
wished she was anywhere else. There ain’t 
no cultivated folks here, was what she said. 
He told her New York was the place for her. 
So I guess she’]l make up her mind to marry 
him and go off. Hope she will, any way.” 

Mr. Richmond laughed, but Isaiah’s quick 
eye detected a symptom of uneasiness in his 
manner. As a parting shot that amiable 
youth remarked :— 

‘She said she’d like to know who there is 
in Cocasset she would marry.” 

Mr. Richmond made no reply, and Isaiah 
went on his way chuckling with satisfaction. 

‘** I’ve sot the ball to rollin’,’’ he muttered, 
‘‘and I guess Richmond don’t feel so nice as 
he did a-fore I come along.’’ Then, as a sud- 
den idea struck him: ‘* Mebbe he’ll tell her 
what I said. Wal, I don’t care ef he does. 
She said them things—or somethin’ like 
"em—and she won’t know how I found out. 
Ef she licks me I’l] sass her.”’ 

Mr. Richmond remained standing in his 
office door. It seemed to him as if the 
whole appearance of the landscape had 
changed. Everything which a few moments 
before was radiant with light, had in some 
incomprehensible manner, become suddenly 
gray and lowering. 

‘*Pshaw!’? he exclaimed aloud, giving 
himself a shake, ‘‘ what a fool 1 am to pay 
attention to the chatter of that gossiping 
boy. Perhaps he manufactured half he said; 
or at least, he may have exaggerated. And 
that fellow I met yesterday must be the 
man. Handsome—that is, I suppose women 
call him so. Confound it! I‘]l lock up and 
go home. That boy is a regular young 
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rascal. Mollie Russell to—— Il not be- 
lieve a word of it! ”’ 

He went into his office, put on his coat 
and hat, and locked the door. He wanted to 
mail some letters, and so, mechanically, he 
turned his steps in the direction of the post- 
office. As he entered the door, he ran 
against a lady and gentleman who were 
about to pass out. ‘*‘ Beg pardon,”’’ he said, 
lifting his hat, and then he became aware of 
the fact that the lady was Miss Russell. 

She bowed, smilingly, and her companion 
said, in a low tone:— 

‘* This is the fourth civilized being I have 
met since my stay in the village. Really, 
you have misrepresented Cocasset society 
in 29 = 

The remainder of the sentence was lost as 
he closed the door. 

Frederick Richmond set his teeth tightly 
together, and a frown darkened his fair 
face. 

‘‘The boy did tell the truth. She did say 
that no cultivated people lived in Cocasset,”’ 
he said to himself. ‘And if half of his.story is 
correct, doubtless the whole is. Yes; in all 
probability she is going to marry that fellow. 
Perhaps she has loved him for years. She 
certainly never told ame that her heart was 
free.”’ 

He took the letters ae postmaster handed 
him, and opened one of them, a dainty, 
cream-colored missive, fragrant ‘with faint, 
sweet perfume. As he perused it, his face 
grew perceptibly darker. It ran as fol- 
lows :— 


‘*DEAR FrED:—I shall return to Cocasset 
Saturday, bringing with me Florence and her 
sweet little girl, Now, Fred, if you have 
not yet spoken to Mollie Russell, I advise 
you to wait until you have seen Florence. 
She is lovelier than ever in her widow’s 
weeds, and I am quite sure, from her eager 
questions, that she has by no means forgot- 
ten you. She knows I am writing you, and 
desires to be remembered. In a fearful 
hurry, 

‘ Your loving sister, 
“ANNIE.” 


Richmond crushed the letter in his hand. 

‘*She has no need to caution me against 
proposing to Miss Russell,’’ he thought, as 
he wended his way homeward. ‘And Flor- 
ence still cares for me, as,] thought. And 
she is coming to Cocasset. Was ever man 
placed in so vexatious a situation ? * 
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Meanwhile, Miss Russell and Mr. Keene 
were slowly sauntering aloug the dusty high- 
way. Miss Russell’s eyes were bent upon 
the ground, but a shadow rested on her face. 
Keene, who was furtively watching her, said 
carelessly :— 

‘¢ By the way, who was that non-aboriginal 
that we met at the postoffice ? Is he anative 
of this hamlet ? ”’ 

‘¢ His name is Richmond,’’ Miss Russell 
replied, blushing a little. ‘‘ He is a Boston 
gentleman, and the agent of the Cocasset 
Mills. His sister is a particular friend of 
mine.”’ 

‘¢ By that remark, I am led to infer that 
the gentleman himself is an enemy.”’ 

‘‘Hardly that,’? she answered, smiling. 
‘*T like Mr. Richmond very much indeed. 
He is extremely intelligent and agreeable.”’ 

‘STs he married ? ” 

‘No. Why do you ask ?”’ 

‘‘ Simply for the sake of knowing all about 
him. I have spent so much time lalely in 
the society of your pupil, Isaiah, that I have 
learned to be inquisitive. That boy awakens 
my fervent admiration. He is a genius 
buried in the wilds of Massachusetts.” 

‘* He is an intolerable gossip,’? Miss Rus- 
_ sell replied, laughing. ‘‘ There isn’t an event 
transpires in the village, but he knows more 
about it than any one else.”’ 

‘\ Is he reliable ? ” 

‘‘Sometimes. But he is rather given to 
exaggeration.” 

“Well, taat only lends more piquancy to 
his character. I really would like to trans- 
port him to New York. Ina week he would 
knew the private history of every individual 
in the city.” 

‘“‘When do you return?’’ Miss Russell 
said, slowly. 

‘*[ don’t know. 
tion.” | 

‘““ Why!” she exclaimed, raising her eyes 
quickly to his face, ‘‘I thought you came 
here on some business enterprise.”’ 

‘¢T did, partially. I always combine busi- 
ness with pleasure, when possible. I may 
remain another week. Isaiah tells me the 
fishing is good.’’ 

‘‘ Tsaiah is an expert fisherman, I believe,’’ 
she said, absently. 

‘Yes,’ he went on, ‘‘ but fishing alone is 
not what detains me in Cocasset. I have 
run away from New York because of an 
acute heart trouble from which 1 suffer 
while there.” 


I am taking my vaca- 
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‘¢ Mr. Keene!” 

‘¢T speak seriously, Miss Mollie. I am 
one of those unhappy wights doomed to be 
the victim of an unrequited affection.”’ 

She looked earnestly into his face. It was 
a little pale, but otherwise betrayed no 
emotion. 

‘‘T do not believe you,’’ she said, doubt- 
ingly. 

‘¢ Nevertheless, I speak the truth,’’ he 
replied, meeting her eyes calmly. ‘‘ But, of 
course, you do not blame the lady for dislik- 
ing me.” 

‘¢ But are you certain that she does dis- 
like you? Have you asked her to be your 
wife?” 

‘No. Iam so positive I shall be refused, 
I cannot make up my mind to do that.” 

‘¢ Perhaps you imagine you are disliked, 
when in reality the lady cares for you,’’ Miss 
Russell said, after a pause. 

‘¢] think not. She has said that she de- 
tests me.” 

‘Well, that is nothing. You cannot ex- 
pect her to admit her regard until you speak. 
Some women pretend to hate the very man 
they adore.” 

‘¢ But she is not that kind of a person. 
Besides, I sometimes think she loves an- 
other.”’ 

‘¢*But you are not certain. Better risk a 
refusal than not know the truth.”’ 

‘¢ Thank you,” said Keene, softly. 
have cheered my spirits wonderfully.”’ 

They had reached Mr. Morrison's gate, 
and he held out his hand. 

‘¢Y will think about following your ad- 
vice,’ he said, smiling, as she reluctantly 
placed the tips of her fingers on his palm. 
*¢ Good-night.”’ 

‘¢ Good-night,’’ she replied, coldly. Her 
voice had lost its friendly tone, and her 
manner suddenly became constrained. 

He lifted his hat and walked away, en- 
countering an evil grin from Isaiah, who, a 
few moments before had arrived home, and 
was now perched upon one of the front gate 
posts. 

‘* Darn ye! ’’ muttered that worthy youth, 
as he watched Keene’s retreating form. ‘I 
b’lieve you are a beau, after all. But ’tain‘t 
you she’s mashed on. Not by along sho! ~’ 

Keene walked slowly back to the hotel, 
with a smile on his lips, and a dreamy look 
in his languid, gray eyes, and Miss Russell 
went straight up-stairs to her room, and sat 
down by the table, and cried steadily for 
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half an hour. After which she bathed her 
face, and went down to supper, and there 
excited the commiseration of the Morrison 
family by eating only a cracker. She then 
returned to her room, and went to bed sick 
with—a headache. 


CHAPTER III. 


GH!” said Isaiah, savagely. 

He was stretched at full length on a 
grassy bank that skirted the edge of Cocas- 
set Pond, and beside him lay his fishing- 
tackle and an empty basket. He was not in 
& particularly amiable frame of mind, owing 
to the fact that although he had been patiently 
angling several hours, he had as yet caught 
nothing. 

‘‘Ugh!” he repeated, looking up at the 
sky with a disgusted expression, “if my 
luck’s agoin’ to be like this in vacation, I 
might jest as well give it up. I never did 
see a feller that had such a hard time. In 
school licked and jawed—jawed and licked, 
and out of school can’t ketch a fish. Hain’t 
there never a time comin’ when I can’t git 
the upper hand of somebody or ’nother, so’s 
to show ’em ‘t hain’t best to fool with me ? 
Let me jest git a chance, and 1’!] have some 
revenge on you, Miss Schoolmarm, that’ll 
take some of your niceness down. 

He raised himself to a reclining position, 
resting his chin on his hand. 

‘*There’s Keene,’’? he ruminated; ‘ I’l] 
bet he wants her, too; and she can’t bear 
him. ’'N Richmond—I made him feel sick— 
that’s one comfort. Whew! Who are 
you?” 

He stopped abruptly. A lady, leading a 
little girl, was coming slowly toward him, 
along a narrow path that led from the main 
road to the water. As they approached, 
Isaiah mentally inventoriedthem. The lady 
was, apparently, between twenty-five and 
thirty years of age, tall and slender, witha 
very beautiful face, lighted by a pair of 
large, deep-blue eyes, and with a wealth of 
soft, yellow hair crowniug her gracefully 
poised head. She was attired in deep 
mourning, which set off her slim figure and 
blonde complexion to the best advantage. 
The little girl, a child of about five years of 
age, was a daintily-clad picture of the lady in 
miniature. 

‘* Now, Pussie,” said the lady, as they 
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paused on the brink of the pond, “ here is 
the pretty water you wanted to see; but I 
told you you could not get any fishes. Mam- 
ma doesn’t see one.”’ 

‘*T will have one,’’ said the child. 
want to give it to Mr. Richmond.”’ 

Isaiah pricked up his ears. Who were 
these strangers who mentioned Mr. Rich- 
mond’s name ? : 

‘*T want one to eat,’’ continued the child; 
*‘and I will have it. I won’t go without a 
fish.” 

The lady glanced at Isaiah’s empty basket, 
and smiled. 

‘You have not been very successful ? ”’ 
she said, interrogatively. 

‘“No marm,’’ answered Isaiah. ‘I’ve 
ben here four hours, and hain’t had a bite.” 

‘¢ Then why don’t you pull their hair? ”’ 
said the child. ‘‘When my nurse, Marie, 
won’t give me as much candy as I want, I 
pulls her hair till she does. That’s what I 
does.”’ 

Isaiah smiled grimly. 

‘‘In the fust place,’’ he answered, “‘ fishes 
hain’t got no hair; and, ef they had, you’ve 
got to catch ’em before. you can pull it.”’ 

‘Well, come, Petite,” said the lady, ‘‘ the 
naughty fish won’t show themselves today, 
so we will go away and leave them. 

But Petite uttered a scream, and stamping 
her foot, declared she would not stir a step 
until she had a fish to carry to Mr. Richmond. 

Her mamma took her by the hand, where- 
at, with another scream, she bounded away, 
stumbled, and the next moment was splash- 
ing in the waters of the pond. 

‘Oh, my child will drown! My child will 
drown! ’’ cried the mother, frantically 
clasping her white hands together. But 
almost before the words had left her mouth, 
Isaiah was in the water, and had drawn the 
child, more frightened than hurt, safely to 
land. The mother showered thanks and 
blessings upon the rescuer of her darling, 
and Petite made the air resound with her 
screams. She was thoroughly drenched, 
and Isaiah volunteered to carry her to the 
Richmond mansion by a short ‘ cross lot ”’ 
path which he knew. The mother, who still 
trembled with agitation very thankfully ac- 
cepted his offer. 

Isaiah experienced a sensation of being 
quite hero-like, as he tramped over the long 
grass with his dripping burden. They had 
crossed two meadows, and were about enter- 
ing a third, when Mr. Keene suddenly 
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emerged from a grove of trees to the right of 
them. 

‘“‘Ah! my friend Isaiah,’ he said, languid- 
ly nodding. ‘‘Glad to see you’’—and 
then—‘‘Why, Mrs. Arnold! Did you drop 
from the clouds ?”’ 

‘Mr. Keene!’ that lady replied. ‘‘I am 
surprised to meet you. May I inquire how 
you happen to be in this out-of-the-way 
place?” 

‘¢ I’m rusticating,’ he answered. ‘‘ But 
‘seriously, you need not ridicule Cocasset. 
It’s a very fertile district. The marshes 
yield an immense crop of flagroot. But 
something is the matter?’ he added, as he 
glanced at the drenched child. 

In a few words Mrs. Arnold related the 
story of Petite’s mishap. Keene expressed 
his sympathy, and then saying he would not 
detain them, bowed, and proceeded on his 
way. Mrs. Arnold glanced after his retreat- 
ing form with curious eyes. 

‘You know that gentleman?” she said, 
inquiringly. 

‘* Yes, marm,”’ replied Isaiah, ‘‘I go er- 
rands for him sometimes.”’ 

‘“‘Indeed! Has he been long in the vil- 
lage ?”? 

‘*A little more’n a week,’’ answered Isaiah. 
‘¢ But his friend is my school-teacher; and 
that’s how I knew him.”’ 

‘““Indeed! Is your school-teacher a gen- 
tleman ? ”’ 

‘No, she ain’t,’’ responded Isaiah. ‘‘She’s 
& woman jest about twenty-three years old; 
but she feels as proud as if she was forty. 
Wisht ter goodness she’d marry him and go 
off.”’ 

Mrs. Arnold’s blue eyes opened wide. 

‘* What is your teacher’s name?’ she 
asked. 

‘It’s Russell,’? Isaiah answered, with a 
decided hiss on the s. ‘‘ Miss Mollie Rus- 
sell. She boards with Ben Morrison’s folks, 
right opposite us.”’ 

Mrs. Arnold uttered a little exclamation 
of surprise. 

‘Strange!’ she said, speaking more to 
herself than to Isaiah. ‘‘I did not know 
Mollie Russe!l was here.” 

Isaiah’s eyes grew round with excitement. 
Here was a lady visiting the Richmonds, 
who evidently knew something about Miss 
Russell, yet seemed quite unaware of Mr. 
Frederick Richmond’s regard for that young 
lady. Isaiah was not an individual to miss 
an opportunity of imparting information. 
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‘¢ Miss Russell is a perticler friend of Mr. 
Richmond,”’ he said, innocently. ‘And of 
Miss Richmond, too,’’ he added, after a 
pause. 

Mrs. Arnold turned her blue eyes upon 
the boy’s face with a gaze so scrutinizing 
that any one but Isaiah would have quailed 
beneath it. That person, however, contin- 
ued, with a serene and unconscious air:— 

‘* Mr. Richmond used to walk up to school 
and meet Miss Russell lots before Mr. 
Keene come. Hain’t seen him sence.” 

Mrs. Arnold’s pale face grew suddenly so 
white, that, for an instant, Isaiah thought 
she was going to faint; and her soft, blue 
eyes turned to glittering steel. Isaiah had 
seen eyes assume that tint before. He had 
a distinct recollection of Mr. Richmond’s 
orbs, on the occasion of a certain conversa- 
tion which he had held with him not long 
ago. 
‘‘Gosh!”’ he mentally ejaculated, ‘‘ some- 
thin’ don’t suit.”’ 

Mrs. Arnold’s face retained its pallor, but 
she asked no more questions. When the 
little party reached their destination, Isaiah 
found himself the hero of the hour. Mrs. 
Arnold renewed her sobs and blessings, and 
Miss Annie Richmond sobbed also, and said 
he was a brave boy, and what should they 
have done if darling little Floy had been 
drowned ? Even the servants complimented 
him upon his extraordinary courage and 
presence of mind. 

‘*T don’t want no money,” he said, majes- 


tically, as Mrs. Arnold opened her purse. 


‘¢ Thanks is quite enough.”’ 

He had read of heroes who refused re- 
wards in similar language, and he was deter- 
mined to play his part to perfection, or 
perish in the attempt. 

Mrs. Arnold endeavored to persuade him 
to accept something, but Isaiah remained as 
firm asa rock. He felt so elevated when he 
left the house, that he could not resist stroll- 
ing down to Smith’s store, to casually men- 
tion his exploit. After that he went home, 
and told his parents the story in glowing 
language. 

‘* Law sakes!’’ his mother exclaimed. as 
she gazed admiringly at her son, ‘it does 
beat all how our Isy goes on. There hain’t 
a single person comes to town, but somehow 
or ’nother they call on Isy to do everything- 
and always end by thinkin’ so much of him. 
It’s clear luck, and nothin’ else.” 

If Mrs. Rice could only have known how 
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a few words dropped by Isaiah would influ- 
ence the current of two or three lives, per- 
haps she would have entertained even a 
higher opinion of his talents. 

That evening, Mr. Richmond walked down 
to Mr. Morrison’s house. He had seen Miss 
Russell just once during the week, and he 
had arrived at that point when love conquers 
pride, and he had determined to make one 
more effort. After all, he told himself, he 
had but a slight foundation for his jealousy; 
afew words dropped by a gossiping school- 
boy, and the imaginings of his own brain. 

He rang the bell with a wildly-beating 
heart. Mrs. Morrison, who answered it, a 
comfortable-looking old lady, surveyed the 
young man with a look of such undisguised 
pity, that no one could mistake it, as she 
informed him she thought Miss Russell had 
gone out with Mr. Keene for a row on the 
pond. 

Richmond turned away with a feeling as 
though the blood had become suddenly 
frozen around his heart. He walked with 
hurrying footsteps back to his own home, 
threw himself into a chair in a corner of the 
piazza, and tried to struggle with the bitter 
agony of bis soul. He had no hope now. 
He could not misinterpret the expression of 
Mrs. Morrison’s face. Undoubtedly, Isaiah 
had only repeated what was strictly true. 

There was a rustle of feminine garments 
near him. and Mrs. Arnold came softly 
through a window that opened upon the 
piazza. She seated herself near him, and 
folding her white hands, looked meditatively 
up at the moon, which was serenely sailing 
through great masses of soft, grayish-white 
clouds. 

‘* By the way, Fred,”’ she said, suddenly, 
‘“when I was coming home this morning, I 
met an old acquaintance,—a Mr. Henry 
Keene, of New York, who was a class-mate 
of Mr. Arnold, at Harvard. Funny coinci- 


dence! I can’t imagine why he should be 
in Cocasset. Do you know anything about 
him ?”? 


‘* Very little,’ Richmond answered, indif- 
ferently. ‘‘I believe he is here principally 
to see a friend of his, a Miss Russell, who 
teaches a school at the other end of the 
village.” 

Mrs. Arnold started from her chair. 

‘‘ Fred, you don’t mean it?’ she cried, 
excitedly. ‘Mollie Russell in Cocasset! 
Why, this is the most romantic occurrence I 
ever heard of. Quite like a novel. I am 
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so glad for Mr. Keene. He’s a splendid 
fellow.” 

Mr. Richmond was thoroughly interested 
now. 

‘*Do you know Miss Russell?’ he said, 
with a slight quiver in his voice. 

‘“*No indeed! But I have heard her his- 
tory, and I’ll repeat it to you. I'll begin in 
real story book fashion, too. Once upon a 
time, there lived in New York an old gen- 
tleman named Keene, a widower, wealthy 
and childless. With him had always resided 
his wife’s niece, an orphan, by the name of 
Mollie Russell. When this young girl was 
about twenty years old, Mrs. Keene, the 
widow of a nephew of the old gentleman, 
came to reside with the family while her son 
was absent upon a European tour. She 
came, and she never went away; for before 
the end of that year old Mr. Keene died, 
leaving no will; so, of course, his large 
fortune passed to the widow’s son, who was 
his only heir. Mollie Russell was left abso- 
lutely penniless. She remained in the house 
about a year, and during that time Henry 
Keene returned from Europe, and fell in | 
love with her. 

‘¢She returned his affection, and for a 
time everything went smoothly. But Mol- 
lie was pretty, and, like a good many girls, 
inclined to be coquettish. Henry Keene 
grew jealous, and before long they quarreled, 
and Mollie went away from New York to 
teach school somewhere,—I never heard the 
name of the place. She loved him sincerely, 
but Cousin John’s wife, who knew the fam- 
ily, told me her pride was invincible. How- 
ever, they have become reconciled, I sup- 
pose, or he would not be in Cocasset.’’ 

‘¢ 'Yes,”’ said Mr. Richmond, drearily, ‘‘I 
suppose s0.”’ 

Mrs. Arnold let her hands fall apart, and 
sighed a tender, almost imperceptible sigh. 

‘*¢ Every one is falling in love,”’ she said, 
looking with innocent eyes into her com- 
panion’s face. ‘*‘ Do you believe in love, 
Fred? ”? 

‘*T don’t know what I believe,’’ he an- 
swered. 

‘* You did,’’ she said, slowly, ‘‘ years ago, 
when we were both younger. And so did I.” 

‘‘And do you not now ?” he asked, forc- 
ing a smile. 

‘©In woman’s love, but not in man’s. We 
women are unfairly dealt with. A man 
trifles with one of us, wins her affection, and 
then unfeelingly jilts her. There is nothing 
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left for her to do but meekly pine away and 
die, or else conceal her mortification by 
marrying some one she does not love at all. 
A spirited woman will pursue the latter 
course.”’ 

Richmond sighed heavily, He was think- 
ing that a spirited man, who had been disap- 
pointed in love, might conceal his mortifica- 
tion by a similar method. 

‘* Florence,’ he said slowly, ‘‘ you mis- 
judge my sex. You would never doubt man’s 
capacity for love, if you knew my sufferings 
since that fatal morning when we quarreled. 
I told you then that I could not make you 
happy, and I asked to be released from my 
engagement. Florence, the truth is, I was 
madly jealous. I thought you loved another. 
Pride blinded my eyes until it was too late 
to recall those words. You became a bride, 
but I still loved you. I love you now. 
Florence, will you be my wife ?”’ 

He wascuttering a falsehood when he said 
that he loved her; but, if she suspected it, 
she gave no sign. He put his arm around 
her, and gently drew her head down upon 
_ his breast, and she softly whispered :— 
ce Yes.” 





CHAPTER IV. 


SAIAH flew into the door of the Cocasset 
Hotel with the speed of a winged Mer- 
cury. His hair was bristling upon the top 
of his head, his eyes were the size of toy 
saucers, and his freckled face glowed with 
excitement. Rushing up the stairs, pell- 
mell, he suddenly collided with Mr. Keene, 
who was slowly descending. 

‘Ah!’ that gentleman remarked, placid- 
ly, ‘‘ it’s you, Isaiah, is it? You appear to 
be rather ina hurry. Really, vou are quite 
out of breath. You oughtn’t to run so fast. 
How are your hands today? All right, I 
suppose ? ”’ 

‘‘How can they be all right, when I git 
licked every minute?’’ Isaiah responded. 
“‘ I’ve got a message for ye. Miss Russell’s 
got a headache, and can’t go ter ride.” 

‘‘Indeed!’’ said Keene. ‘Is that all? ”’ 

‘© It’s all from her,’’ Isainh replied, his 
round eyes glistening; “but it ain’t all I 
know. I’ve jest come from Richmond’s 
house. Went up to see how the little girl 
that most got downded was, ’n she says to 
me = 

Here Isaiah paused impressively. 

‘Well, what?’ said Keene. 
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‘She says to me,’’ Isaiah continued,‘‘‘ I’m 
agoin’ to have a new papa. Mr. Richmond 
asked my mamma to marry him last night.” 
Her ma was there, ’nd she turned as red as 
@ piny; and said, ‘ hush, darling, hush!’ but 
the darlin’ wouldn’t. Says she, ‘ He’s agoin™ 
to be my papa. My Aunt Annie telled me 
so, and I saw him kiss you this mornin’.” I 
wa’n’t never so took a-back in all my life,”” 
added Isaiah, shaking his head solemnly. 
‘¢ Mr. Richmond was sweet on the teacher 
only a week ago, and I’m sure she was dead 
gone on him.”’ 

Keene lighted a cigar coolly. 

‘CWhere is Miss Russell?’ he asked, at 
length. 

‘“‘ Up to school, makin’ out reports. 

Keene walked out of the hotel, and down 
the road. 

‘¢ Now, Ill bet he’s goin’ up there,’’ mut- 
tered Isaiah, ‘‘and ef he does, he’ll get a 
blowin’ up. Her eyes snapped black as jet 
today. Jehu! how sick she’ll feel when she 
hears about Richmond. Serves her right! 
My luck has showed up good for once.”’ 

Keene turned his steps in the direction of 
the school-house. Arriving there, he found 
Miss Russell just putting on her hat. 

‘‘Why will you not ride with me?”’ he 
said, going straight up to her and taking both 
her hands in his. 

She looked at him with an angry light in 
her handsome eyes. 

‘¢T sent you a reason by Isaiah,”’ she said, 
a little haughtily. 

‘¢T refused to believe him,’? he answered. 
‘¢'You told me he was not always reliable.’* 

‘‘T have a headache,” she said, trying to 
withdraw her hands from his firm clasp. 

‘+ Then he did tell the truth,” Keene said. 
‘After this I shall be tempted to believe a 
bit of information he volunteered the first 
day I met him.” 

‘(What did he say ?”? Miss Russell asked, 
carelessly. 

‘¢ That you were very much in love with a 
certain Mr. Richmond, agent of a cotton 
mill, and very rich. Is it true?” 

‘‘Mr. Keene!l’’? Miss Russell’s cheeks 
were glowing with indignation. ‘I do not 
acknowledge any right that you possess to 
ask me such a question.”’ 

‘¢T don’t suppose you do; but I intend to 
be inquisitive without permission. Believe 
me. Mollie, I do not question you from idle 
curiosity. Answer me truthfully, and I will 
explain all.” 
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She hesitated a moment, and then said, 
slowly :— 

Mr. Richmond has been very attentive to 
me for the past year, but I do not love him 
at all. I won't deny,’’ she added, ‘‘ that 
there was a period when I encouraged him a 
good deal. I tried to make myself love him, 
but I didn’t succeed.” 

Keene drew a long breath of relief. 

‘“Thank you,” he said. ‘And now I 
want to say a word for myself. I have pon- 
dered over your advice, and have decided to 
follow it, and speak even though I am re- 
jected.” 

Her face grew suddenly pale and rigid, but 
she said, calmly :— 

66 Yes.” 

He looked down at her with an expression 
in his languid eyes that she had never-seen 
there before. 

‘¢ Mollie, I Jove you,’’ he said. ‘‘I don’t 
want you to marry any other man, for I 
want you for my own darling wife.”’ 

She wrenched her hands from his clasp, 
and stood gazing at him with blazing eyes. 

‘* How dare you talk to me in such a man- 
ner ?’’ she exclaimed. 

‘* Mollie!’ he said, reproachfully. 

‘“‘You hate me!’’ she continued, trem- 
bling with agitation. ‘* You are cruel— 
cruel! ”’ 

‘¢T hate you?’’ he echoed. ‘I love you, 
Mollie, and have loved you ever since I first 
saw you, three long years ago.”’ 

“You do not!” she said, still angrily, 
‘““and you never did. If you loved me, 
would you have turned me from your 
home? ”’ 

He took her hands once more in his, and 
held them firmly. 

‘¢ Mollie,’ he said, earnestly, ‘‘ as Heaven 
is my witness, I don’t know what you are 
talking about. How can you say that I 
turned you from my home, when my mother 
and I used every persuasion to induce you 
to remain there.”’ 

‘Your mother !’’ she repeated, bitterly. 

‘¢ Mollie,” he continued, ‘‘ I loved you, as 
I said, from the first moment my eyes rested 
on your face. You were only twenty; I was 
ten years your sepior. I saw you neither 
suspected nor reciprocated my feelings; and 
80, when my mother mentioned your desire 
for independence, I left her to persuade you 
to relinquish your plans; for I feared if I 
spoke, I should betray the state of my affec- 
tions, and then, perhaps, you would insist 
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upon going away. 
stand ?”’ 

She looked at him with doubting eyes. 

‘*Your mother used no persuasion to 
make me stay,’’ she said. ‘‘I think she 
considered me mercenary, because I was so 
bitterly disappointed when I found poor 
Uncle Henry had left no will. But, indeed, 
I could not help it. He promised to give 
me enough to finish my art education abroad. 
It is only natural I should shed some tears. 
Besides, I disliked to be dependent upon you. 
I felt that I ought to be self-supporting, and 
when I told your mother my feelings, she 
said she highly approved of them, and that 
you did also. Never did she ask me to re- 
main with her a day. Never did she even 
hint that you did not wish me to go.”’ 

Mr. Keene’s face had grown very pale. 

‘¢ Mollie,” he said, firmly, ‘‘ we have both 
been deceived. It is a hard trial for me to 
think as I now must of my mother; but let 
that pass. Believe me—you shall—when I 
say that it almost broke my heart to let you 
go; and I thought you must hate me, to so 
willfully persist in refusing to accept any 
favor, even the slightest, at my hands. 
That is one thing that chained my tongue. 
I believed you cherished a hatred toward 
me.” 

‘¢'Your mother did not like me,’’ Miss 
Russell said, simply. ‘‘I always knew that. 
But do not mistake me. I did not blame 
either her, or you, for thinking I ought to be 
self-dependent. It was your coldness, your 
indifference, your unkindness, that hurt and 
angered me. I tried to make you think I 
hated you when I did not. I liked you very 
much.” 

She paused abruptly, while a crimson glow 
suffused her face. 

‘CIf you liked me very much,” said Mr. 
Keene, ‘‘ why did you ever want to leave my 
house ? ” 

She raised her eyes shyly to his, and then 
dropped them, while a deeper crimson 
glowed upon her cheeks. Keene looked at 
her eagerly. In the next instant his arms 
were around her, and he had drawn her up 
to his heart. 

‘¢ Darling, won’t you love me a little? ’’ he 
whispered. 

‘¢T do,’? she murmured. ‘‘I always have, 
only I didn’t know it until the night you told 
me you were in love. I didn’t think you 
meant myself. I wouldn’t go to ride today, 
because I feared you would tell me more, 


Can you not under- 
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and I couldn’t bear it. Last night, when we 
were on the pond, I was in constant terror 
lest you should suspect my secret.”’ 

‘‘ Foolish child!’’ he said, as he tenderly 
kissed her. 

At that moment a footstep sounded on the 
threshold, and then an astonished voice 
exclaimed :— 

‘¢ Gosh!” 

Mollie sprang quickly away from her 
lover. Keene turned around. Isaiah, look- 
ing very wild indeed, was staring straight 
into the school-room door. 

‘‘Why, Isaiah,’? Keene said, coolly, as he 
stroked his long moustache. ‘‘ How d’ye 
do? What is it you want ?”’ 

‘¢Y don’t want nothin’,’’ Isaiah answered, 
‘‘but my book and slate, and I sha’n’t stop 
for them tonight.”’ 

And with a withering glance at his teach- 
er, he turned and walked away. 
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‘¢Oh, dear!’ said Miss Russell, the tears 
starting to her eyes, ‘“‘that horrid boy will 
tell this to every one he knows.”’ 

‘‘Never mind,’? Mr. Keene answered, 
kissing her again. ‘‘We can afford to par- 
don Isaiah’s loquacity. When I came to 
Cocasset, I intended to remain only one 
night. I just ran down to catch one glimpse 
of your sweet face, and to assure myself that 
you were doing well. Isaiah roused my 
jealousy, and I prolonged my stay. I am 
happy enough to forgivehim. Won’t you?”’ 

‘* Yes,’? she answered, softly. 

Meanwhile, Isaiah was rapidly walking 
homeward. 

‘¢Qh, such awful luck!’ he murmured, 
dejectedly. ‘‘She didn’t want Richmond at 
all. *Twas Keene all the time. Oh, dear! 
oh, dear! I sha’n’t never git a chance te 
see her took down! I done everything I 
could, but my luck went dead aginst me." 


APPROACH OF WINTER. 


HE western sun withdraws the shortened day, 
And humid evening, gliding o’er the sky, 
In her chill progress, to the ground condensed 


The vapor throws. 


Where creeping waters 00ze, 


Where marshes stagnate, and where rivers wind, 
Cluster the rolling fogs, and swim along 

The dusky-mantled lawn. Meanwhile the moon, 
Full-orbed, and breaking through the scattered clouds, 
Shows her broad visage in the crimsoned east 
Turned to the sun direct her spotted disc, 

Where mountains rise, umbrageous dales descend, 
And caverns deep as optic tube descries, 

A smaller earth, gives us his blaze again, 

Void of its flame, and sheds a softer day. 

Now through the passing clouds she seems to stoop, 
Now up the pure cerulean rides sublime 

Wide the pale deluge floats, and streaming mild 
O’er the skied mountain to the shadowy vale, 
While rocks and floods reflect the quivering gleam; 
The whole air whitens with a boundless tide 

Of silver radiance trembling round the world. 


THE SHELMIRE WILL CASE. \ 


A STRAY CHAPTER FROM AN OLD LAWYER'S DIARY. ‘\_/ 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 





DO not remember a case (said the old 
lawyer) in which I ever succeeded so 
unexpectedly, and I might add, by the use 
of such very simple means, as in the Shel- 
mire Will Case. The principal credit of this 
success was not due to me, however, but to 
a@ young man, almost a boy, who was at the 
time a student in my office. He was admit- 
ted to the bar soon after, and went West, 
where he is doing a flourishing law business. 
I am not surprised to hear it. The tact and 
astuteness which he displayed in this case, 
prepared me to think great things of him in 
the future. 

His name was Will Wayman—a plodding, 
delving fellow; and he sat all the week in a 
corner of my office, poring over the books, 
writing for me when called upon, and often 
listening to the talk between me and my 
clients about their cases. 

Sometimes I took him with me to court, to 
take minutes of the trials in which I was en- 
gaged, and I always found him handy and 
expert with the pen. And supposing that 
there was nothing more of him than I have 
mentioned, you may imagine how astonished 
I was when he suddenly developed himself 
on the trial of this case, as I am about to tell 
you. 


Jacob Shelmire, whose will was in contre- 
versy, was an old man of eighty and up- 
wards, who had lived many years in the 
city, doing a small, retail mercantile busi- 
ness. He was a thrifty, economical old 
fellow, and the value of his estate at his 
death had grown to be about twenty-five 
thousand dollars. The old man had lived in 
an humble way, known only by the few with 
whom he did business—a harmless, unim- 
portant old body, with nothing noticeable 
about him but his thrift; and, therefore, his 
death was an event, which, in such a city as 
this, was not calculated to attract much at- 
tention. 

I had known old Mr. Shelmire, merely as 
a passing acquaintance, for some years; but 
I first became aware of his death upon the 
visit of a young lady, dressed in mourning, 
to my office, to consult me about the estate. 
She was a pretty, thoughtful-looking girl, of 
twenty or thereabouts, but an entire stran- 
ger to me. She mentioned her business; 
and as I was much engaged at the moment 
with other clients, 1 asked her to be seated 
for half an hour, and told Wayman to find her 
a chair. 

During my conversation with the men 
with whom I was occupied, I looked occa- 
sionally across the room, and saw that my 
student had, for once, broken through his 
habitual reserve, and was standing by the 
young girl, talking in a low tone with her. 
But then I did not know that Will had an 
acquaintance with her of some weeks’ stand- 
ing, and that the present call was pursuant 
to his advice. 

At last the office was cleared of all but us 
three, and I approached! the young people. 

‘* Now, Mr. Wayman,”’’ I said, *‘ you have 
been talking with this young lady, and have 
probably ascertained her business; and as 
time is likely to be valuable'to us today, per- 
haps you can tell me what she wishes, a 
great deal quicker thun she can.” 

I should not have ventured to say as much 
as that before an elderly lady, who might 
have felt called upon to resent my words as 
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an imputation upon her of garrulity; but I 
could see that there was no danger of that 
here. 

The young lady smiled, giving me to un- 
derstand that she understood my meaning; 
and Will explained that she was the grand- 
daughter of the late Mr. Shelmire, and his 
only relative, so far as she knew, and there- 
fore entitled to his estate; and she desired 
to take such legal steps as were necessary to 
secure it. 

This, as I have said, was my first intima- 
tion of the old man’s death; it was also my 
first intimation that he had had any family. 
Knowing nothing about it, I had supposed 
that he lived by himself in some garret or 
shanty—a kind of hermit life—and that 
whatever property he had accumulated was 
hidden away underground, in the shape of 
money. So prone are we to err in our mere 
guesses! A few moments’ talk with the girl 
put me right about the facts. 

Her name was Virginia Garvin. Her 
mother had been Mr. Shelmire’s only daugh- 
ter. The old man’s wife died years before, 
and the daughter, Virginia’s mother, also 
died, in a distant city, a widow, when Vir- 
ginia was but eight years old. Left in pov- 
erty, without relatives, and almost without 
friends, she determined to seek her grand- 
father, whom she had never seen, but of 
whom she had often heard her mother speak. 
She found him in this city, and he welcomed 
her warmly to his home. It was a little 
cottage and lot on Willow Street, of little 
value then; but the old man had greatly im- 
proved it since, and real estate had vastly 
increased in value within a few years, so 
that the place was now worth considerable 
money. 

Besides this, Virginia knew that her 
grandfather had purchased several adjacent 
lots very cheap, and they, of course, had 
also appreciated in value; and she supposed 
that he had, deposited on interest in the 
City Savings Banks, in his own name, sev- 
eral thousand dollars. In short, the real 
value of the estate, real and personal, as I 
afterwards discovered, was rather above 
than below twenty-five thousand dollars. 

Virginia stated that she did not know of 
another living relative of the deceased, be- 
sides herself, and believed there was none. 
She said her grandfather had often told her 
that she should have all that he had when he 
died, and that he had given her the same 
assurance when he was in his last sickness. 
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But was there a will? She said,in answer to 
this question, that he had never said a word 
on this subject, and she was sure he would 
have mentioned it had he made one, as he 
had no secrets from her. 

I bade her go home and make careful 
search for such an instrument, and return to 
me when she had done so. 

She was back the same afternoon. She 
had searched the house thoroughly, and par- 
ticularly the little desk where her grand- 
father kept his papers, and she brought to 
me all she could find in his handwriting. 
There was nothing more than a single book 
of accounts, three bills of goods sold, in 
small amounts, and some unimportant mem- 
oranda about his business, hastily scrawled 
on slips of paper of uneven sizes. 

In looking these things over, I observed 
that the handwriting of the deceased was 
very eccentric in its character. The up- 
strokes of almost every letter were very 
heavy, and the down-strokes light; the writ- 
ing sometimes closely followed the line, and 
again went above or below it. Its general 
appearance was angular and unfinished, and 
the whole struck me at first as an oddity in 
the way of chirography. 

‘¢ Did he always write like this ?’’ I care- 
lessly asked the girl. 

‘Yes, sir; always,’’ she replied. 

Then I told her to accompany me over to 
the surrogate’s office, where I would take 
the preliminary steps to secure the estate to 
her. 

Virginia, being under age, could not be 
appointed administrator of Jacob Shelmire’s 
estate; and it was my purpose to consult 
with the surrogate, and procure the appoint- 
ment of some honest, trustworthy man, who 
would discharge the trust with fidelity to the 
girl and all others interested. These latter 
would be few or none, as the girl had in- 
formed me that her grandfather never con- 
tracted any debts that she knew of, and that 
no bills had been sent to the house since his 
death, some weeks before. 

The office of the surrogate was approached 
by a flight of outside stairs, half-way up 
which we met a man descending. I noticed 
nothing about him except that he had a 
thick, black beard and moustache, a keen 
eye, and was dressed in a suit of fashionable 
cut and make, and sported a large, glittering 
watch-chain. 

He looked carelessly at us, and passed 
down; and just behind him came another, 
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a slim, elderly man, whose face seemed 
familiar tome. On reaching the top of the 
stairs, I saw that my companion looked after 
them, and I asked her if she knew them. 

‘“*T don’t know the first,’? she replied. 
‘The other is Mr. Passmore, who used to 
help my grandfather sometimes in the store. 
He has been selling off the stock since my 
grandfather died. But I thought it so queer 
that he shouldn’t speak to me. He knows 
me just as well as any one can; but when 
he saw my face, he looked right the other 
way.’ 

The incident did not disturb me at the 
time, although I did not fail to remember it 
afterwards, and to attach deep meaning to 
it. We found the surrogate alone in his 
office, and J stated our business. 

The good man looked first incredulous, 
then puzzled, and exclaimed :— 

‘‘Well, this is strange! Did you meet any 
one on the stairs ? ”’ 

“'Yec,’’ I replied; ‘‘ Mr. Passmore and a 
straager.”’ 

‘Well, sir, that stranger is called Rufus 
Bledsoe. He states to me that he is a dis- 
tant relative of the late Mr. Shelmire’s wife, 
and that he has the last will and testament 
of Mr. Shelmire himself in his possession. 
He has applied for probate upon it, and I 
have granted him a citation, returnable on 
the nineteenth of the present month. There 
was only one person to be cited, and she 
lives in this city.”’ 

‘“‘ Virginia Garvin ?’’ I suggested. 

‘Yes; that is the name.”’ 

This, of course, was all the information 
that the surrogate had to give. 

Bidding Virginia follow me, I returned to 
my office; and on the way thither a consta- 
ble served the citation on her. 

My lawyer’s instinct had already suggested 
asuspicion of foul play in this proceeding; 
and after explaining to the astonished girl 
what I had learned, I interrogated her about 
the two men we had met. 

Bledsoe, she declared she had never seen 
nor heard of before. She knew that he had 
never been to the house of her grandfather 
since she had lived there, and she had never 
heard the old gentleman name him. As to 
Passmore—she could add little to what she 
had already told me of him. In busy times, 
she knew that Mr. Shelmire was in the habit 
of calling in this Passmore to assist him in 
his sales and accounts. Her grandfather 
had sometimes spoken of him as a good as- 
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sistant, a faithful hand; but he had never 
been at the house until after his employer’s 
death, when he came to tell the girl that he 
would carry on the store as usual, until the 
estate was settled up, and would then ac- 
count to the proper person for his sales and 
the balance of the stock. She had not seen 
him since until today. 

I explained to Virginia that nothing fur- 
ther was to be done in the matter until the 
nineteenth, when the citation to attend the 
proof of the will was returnable, and told 
her to have no fears of her ultimate triumph; 
while at the same time, I had the most seri- 
ous fears that a villainous plot had been con- 
cocted to defraud her of her rights. 

I sat in a brown study for some time after 
she had left the office; and then jumping up 
with a sudden impulse, I snatched my hat, 
and went up and down the streets of the 
city until I came to the little, dingy shop that 
still bore on its weather-beaten sign-board 
overhead, the name of Jacob Shelmire. I 
entered; and before me were the two mep 
that I had met on the surrogate’s stairs. 

They were whispering together over the 
desk as I entered, and Passmore advanced 
as soon as he saw me, and curtly demanded 
my business. The bluntness of his manner, 
unexpected as it was, threw me off my 
guard, and I asked, without preface:— 

‘‘ Have you any interest, sir, in opposition 
to that of your late employer’s granddaugh- 
ter?” 

‘‘ Have you any business to ask me such a 
question?’ he retorted, rudely if not in- 
sultingly. 

‘TY am her counsel, sir,’’ 
é¢ and 9? 

‘Yes, yes,’”’ he interrupted. ‘Well, sir; 
the will is to be proven on the nineteenth, 
and if you are there you will know all about 
it.” 

‘¢‘ But how is it about the will?’ I asked. 
‘‘ Virginia insists there is none, and ’’—— 

‘‘She is mistaken,” he coolly rejoined. 

I had tried my best to keep my temper; 
but I was fast getting angry at the cool im- 
pudence of the man. 

‘‘ Mr. Passmore,’ I said, ‘‘ from the rela- 
tions that have subsisted between yourself 
and this young lady’s grandfather, you 
should consider it your duty to acquaint her 
or her counsel, with anything that may hap- 
pen, to your knowledge, adverse to her inter- 
ests. I ask you now, sir, have you nothing 
to communicate ?”? 


I replied, 
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‘‘ Nothing whatever, sir,’ he responded, 
with a bland smile. . 

It was a drop too much. 

‘¢ Mr. Passmore, you are a scoundrel, sir! ”’ 
I ejaculated. 

‘¢ Mr. Williams, you are certainly anything 
but a gentleman,’’ was his tantalizing re- 
joinder. 

And, with a mocking bow, he retired be- 
bind the counter. 

I went back to my office, chafed and irri- 
tated to an unwonted degree, and entirely 
satisfied that a deep plot had been formed to 
cheat Virginia Garvin out of her inherit- 
ance. I thoroughly believed it; but I could 
do nothing but wait until the day appointed 
for the probate of the will had brought its 
revelations. And I waited. 

Then, as now, I had continually as much 
business as I could possibly attend to; and, 
therefore, I had no time for idle speculation 
about this case. Long experience at the 
bar had taught me not to worry myself un- 
necessarily when in ignorance of the plans 
and designs of my adversaries; but I must 
confess that this case had assumed such un- 
usual features that I looked forward with 
anxiety to the appointed day. 

Well, it came; and I attended before the 
surrogate at the hour named in the citation, 
with my client. There were also present 
Passmore, Bledsoe, aud a distinguished 
member of our bar whom the latter had 
retained to assist him. 

The man Bledsoe produced an instrument 
which purported to be, and which he de- 
clared was, the last will and testament of 
Jacob Shelmire. It was very brief, giving to 
Rufus Bledsoe all the property, real and 
personal, of which he should die possessed. 
It was dated, I observed, about a year previ- 
ous to the time that Virginia had come to 
live with her grandfather. It was signed 
with the full name, Jacob Shelmire, written 
apparently in the same hand with the body 
of the instrument (and the handwriting was 
marvelously like that of Jacob himself), and 
it was witnessed, or purported to be, by 
Thomas Drake and Peter Larned, both of 
this city. And as I read their names, I re- 
membered that both of them had been dead 
several years. 

The will was proved by Bledsoe and Pass- 
more, both of them testifying to the genu- 
ineness of the signatures of both the testator 
and the witnesses. And Bledsoe, in addi- 
tion, swore that he had received the will 
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from Jacob Shelmire personally, upon the 
day after its date. 

The story which this man told upon his 
cross-examination, was substantially as fol- 
lows :— 

He was a nephew of the late Mrs. Shel- 
mire, and was quite a boy when his aunt was 
married. His new uncle saw him on that 
occasion, and took a fancy to him. The 
wedding, he said, was in a distant city, 
where his parents resided; and when the 
wedding-party broke up, Mr. Shelmire said 
to him, ‘‘ Remember me, my boy, if you 
ever want help.’’ Years afterwards, when 
chance left him penniless in this city, he 
remembered the circumstance, and went in 
search of Mr. Shelmire. He found him at 
his little shop, with Passmore; and the old 
man gave him a warm welcome. 

‘‘’'Your aunt is dead, my boy,’ he said, 
‘“‘and I've no kith nor kiu on earth that I 
know of. I had a daughter, but she’s dead, 
too, and I can’t learn that she has left me 
any grandchildren to take care of. You are 
welcome, indeed, my lad.”’ 

With this, he took him home with him, 
and treated him most affectionately while he 
stayed. The old man was anxious to adopt 
him, and keep him with him till death should 
separate them. But Bledsoe was a sailor, 
and soon began to long for another voyage, 
and at last told the old man that he must go. 
The night before he went, Mr. Shelmire sat 
up after his usual bedtime, writing; and in 
the morning he gave to his guest a folded 
paper which he told him would do him good 
sometime. The old man, at the same time, 
gave him one hundred dollars; and, leaving 
the city the same day, Bledsoe had seen no 
more of it until the day before his interview 
with the surrogate. He had been at sea the 
most of the time, and had learned by the 
merest chance, in Liverpool, while looking 
over the files of an American paper, of the 
death of Jacob Shelmire. Curiosity led him 
to examine the paper which he had given 
him, and he discovered, to his amazement, 
that it was the old man’s will and testament | 
giving all his property to him, and making 
him his executor. In addition to this, the 
fellow swore that he had often seen Mr. 
Shelmire and both the witnesses write, and 
that he knew that these were their genuine 
signatures. 

That the man lied from beginning to end, 
I could not have the least doubt. I saw de- 
liberate, determined perjury in his snaky- 
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looking eyes. For two hours did I cross- 
examine him, endeavoring to find a weak 
spot in his story; but he had thoroughly 
fortified himself, and delivered his evidence 
with all the coolness and nonchalance of an 
expert. 

As for Passmore, he swore quite as 
plumply as Bledsoe that he was well ac- 
quainted with the writing of all the parties 
whose names were on the will, and that they 
were all genuine signatures. Further than 
this, he remembered distinctly the fact of 
Bledsoe’s visit, and even went so far as io 
swear that Mr. Shelmire sent him for Drake 
and Larned the night before Bledsoe left. 
He said that he found them, and requested 
them to go to the house, on business, and 
that both had told him that they would go. 

I could make nothing more of them than 
this; and the surrogate admitted the will to 
probate when the examination was finished. 
From this decision I took an appeal to the 
higher court. 

I shall have nothing to say at present of 
the triumphant looks and actions of these 
two scheming villains, nor the grief and 
despondency of poor Virginia. The sight of 
her pretty face, pale and patient, and so very 
anxious, made me nervous, and unfit for 
work; and at last I told my student, Will 
Wayman, that he must talk to her whenever 
she came to the office. 

‘Tell her,’ I said, ‘‘ that I am working 
hard for her, and that I will do all that can 
be done.”’ 

And with that I left him to talk with her 
and comfort her. And Master Will, as I 
have good reason to think, was not averse to 
the duty, and performed it to the mutual 
satisfaction of both. 

Only a few weeks intervened before the 
court at which this case was to be tried. I 
worked with all the zeal and fidelity of my 
nature, and with the incitement of my sym- 
pathy for the poor girl; but when the day of 
the trial came, I had to confess to myself 
that I had accomplished next to nothing. I 
could not find a single person who knew any- 
thing about Bledsoe, or his pretended visit 
to the deceased; and Mr. Shelmire, as well 
as both of the pretended witnesses to the 
will, were so little known in the city, and 
their transactions with business men which 
required them to write had been so few, that 
it was with great difficulty that I could find 
any one who knew their writing. And of 
those who had seen them write, and who 
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examined the pretended will at the surro- 
gate’s office, there was not one who could 
swear that either of the signatures was not 
genuine. 

I entered the court-room on the morning 
of the trial with a strange feeling of help- 
lessness. Except the assertions of fraud 
and conspiracy that I could make for my 
client, I knew of nothing that promised to 
tell in her favor. 

Virginia took her seat at the counsel- 
table by me, and looked with interest and 
curiosity upon the unaccustomed scene. 
She was looking very handsome, notwith- 
standing the anxiety in her face; and there 
were others present besides Will Wayman 
who thought so too. 

I had almost forgotten to mention the 
deep interest which Master Will had taken 
in the case since its commencement. I 
wanted somebody to whom I could talk in 
confidence about it, and so he had become 
thoroughly posted in all its details. I knew 
that he pondered over them censiderably, 
but I was far from thinking fhat he had 
worked out anything thag could be of pracy 
tical use in the case. I ynderstood him bet- 
ter before the day was le 

The case was called, and a jury empan- 
neled. The respondent’s counsel opened 
the case in an address of half an hour, giving 
all the details, and telling minutely what he 
should prove. 

Then followed the evidence of Bledsoe 
and Passmore, given as audaciously and as 
completely as before the surrogate. My 
cross-examination failed to entrap either of 
them into any inconsistency, or to shake 
their wonderful self-possession in the slight- 
est degree. 

At the conclusion of the respondent’s 
case, I addressed the jury in behalf of my 
client. I roundly charged perjury and fraud 
upon the two men who had occupied the 
witness-stand all the morning, pointing out 
the suspicious circumstance that both wit- 
nesses to the pretended will were dead, and 
the difficulty of finding any one who knew 
their writing. I charged that the pretended 
will was a base fabrication, and that the 
whole story of these men was a lie, coined 
and uttered for the purpose of defrauding a 
poor girl of her patrimony. AndI sat down 
with the assertion that I would satisfy the 
jury tbat all I had said was true—although 
how I was to do it, I should have been glad 
indeed to be informed. 
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I put Virginia on the stand, and made her 
give her story in brief. She told who she 
was, how long she had lived with Mr. Shel- 
mire, and what her relations with him had 
been. The point of her evidence was that 
he had very often declared that she should 
be his heir; that he never mentioned the 
subject of a will to her; and that she never 
heard him speak of Rufus Bledsoe. 

I did not know of anything more I had to 
offer. The jury were evidently interested 
in the girl, and, I thought, sympathized with 
her; but I well knew that this could not 
prevail against the strong, affirmative evi- 
dence of the respondent. The opposite 
counsel saw my hesitation, and leaned back, 
smiling, in his chair, while the judge in- 
quired :— 

‘What further, Mr. Williams? ”’ 

Will Wayman had sat quietly by the table, 
taking minutes of the evidence. He now 
leaned over and handed me a scrap of paper, 
folded, torn and soiled, with the following 
written upon it:— 


“¢ July the 9th, 18— 
‘Mr. JOHN GREGG,—Please send me 2 
bar’ls flour, Albany Mills. 
‘* JACOB SHELMIRE..”’ 


The person to whom this was addressed 
had long been a large operator in flour, and 
supplied all the dealers in the city. The 
handwriting of this order seemed to me 
identical with that in which the will was 
written, and the date was the same year. 

I looked inquiringly at Will. 

‘¢ Recall Bledsoe,’’ he said, in a whisper, 
‘Cand ask him whose writing that is.” 

I did so. Bledsoe took the paper in his 
hand, ran his eye keenly over it, and in 
answer to my question, said that this was 
undoubtedly Jacob Shelmire’s handwriting. 

I looked again at my student. 

‘¢ Ask him,”’ he whispered, ‘‘if he is as 
sure of it as he is that the writing in the will 
is Mr. Shelmire’s.”’ 

I asked the question, and the lip of the 
witness curled under his elegant mous- 
tache. 

‘¢ Certainly,’ he replied; ‘‘ there could be 
no doubt of either.” 

I looked again at Will. 

‘‘ Let him go,’’ he whispered, ‘‘and go 
through the same with Passmore.”’ 

I did so; and Mr. Passmore clinched the 
evidence of Bledsoe. He said that the writ- 
ing in the order that I had produced was 
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Mr. Shelmire’s, beyond question. He would 
know that writing anywhere. And Mr. 
Shelmire often wrote such orders, and sent 
them by him. Had he ever taken any to 
Mr. Gregg? Yes; very often. Might he 
have taken this? Very likely; in fact, he 
remembered this particular order. 

Mr. Passmore went down with an air of 
easy insolence; and Will, his eyes beaming 
with delight, leaned over and whispered 
again in my ear. 

He did not utter more than four words, 
but they operated upon me almost like the 
shock of an electric battery, and the weight 
that had lain at my heart for six weeks was 
rolled away. In one instant our victory was 
assured. 

‘“‘Who next, Mr. Williams?’’ the judge 
asked, rather impatiently; and I called the 
name of William Wayman. Will mounted 
the stand with an air that Wilfred of Ivan- 
hoe may have worn when he entered the 
lists at Ashley-de-la-Zonche, and turned his 
honest, blue eyes fearlessly to the jury. 

Disposing of the preliminary questions as 
to whom he was, his occupation, etc., I 
asked :— 

‘“Was this paper in your possession before 
I exhibited it here, just now ?”’ 

“It was.”’ 

‘** Do you know who wrote that order? ”’ 

€é I do.”? 

‘*¢ Tell us about it.” 

‘“T wrote tt myself—in your office—last 
night—for the purpose of drawing these two 
gents into the trap they have so cleverly 
walked into. And I believe that if you look 
close, you'll find my imitation of poor old 
Jacob Shelmire’s writing a great deal better 
than theirs.”’ 

This was, virtually, the end of the case. 
The jury began to cast indignant looks at 
Mr. Bledsoe and his companion, both of 
whom turned white and red, and looked very 
uncomfortable. The counsel attempted to 
ask Will some questions; but they stuck in 
his throat, and he sank down, completely 
dumbfoundered. The judge asked him if he 
desired to address the jury again, but he 
had nothing to say; and I remarked that the 
verdict which I saw in the faces of the jury 
would be amply savisfactory to me. 

The judge simply told the jury that it re- 
mained for them to say from the evidence 
whether Jacob Shelmire had executed the 
will in controversy; and without leaving 
their seats they found that he had not. 
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One of the most remarkable things con- 
nected with the trial, was the sudden disap- 
pearance of Bledsoe and Passmore. Within 
fifteen minutes after the verdict, I had 
a warrant for their arrest in the hands of a 
sheriff; but he never found them. They 
had fled, secretly and precipitately, and we 
never heard of them again. I can only say 
that I have full faith in the truth of the 
words, ‘‘ The way of the transgressor is 
hard.”’ 

Some days after the trial, I said to my 
student :— 

‘‘Well, Will, our client, Virginia Garvin, 
will not be of age for some months yet, and 
itis necessary to have an administrator and 
a guardian appointed. Do you know whom 
she would prefer ?”’ 

‘‘T have no doubt, sir,’? Will solemnly re- 
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plied, ‘‘that she would prefer me. And as 
I am to become her husband in about two 
weeks, you will concede the propriety of the 
suggestion.”’ 

I did more. I shook the splendid fellow 
by the hand, and wished him a whole cen- 
tury of happiness. And I was not above 
acknowledging to him, then and there, that 
his adroitness had saved Virginia’s case, and 
that there was a peculiar fitness in her 
choosing him for her life guardian. 

They went West after Will was admitted 
to the bar; and I hear great things from 
him. He was not the fellow to be spoiled 
by twenty-five thousand dollars; and I don’t 
believe twenty-five millions could keep him 
away from the bar. I look to see him in the 
United States Senate before long. 
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BY RETT WINWOOD. 


YLVIA REMINGTON was fairly regal, 
that night. She wore a trailing robe of 
black velvet, with an overdress of point lace, 
rich, creamy old stuff that had cost a small 
fortune. Diamonds blazed in the bands of 
purplish-black hair that encircled her head, 
flashed from a background of fluffy lace on 
her bosom, and clasped her beautifully- 
rounded wrists, like girdles of living light. 
They were magnificent—those diamonds! 
Malicious people said Sylvia had sold herself 
for them. At any rate, there was nothing 
like them anywhere else in America. For 
more years than I care to number, had they 
been the pride and boast of the Remingtons, 
and now they decked the young wife of the 
last male member of the family line. 

The handsome parlors were all aflood with 
light and melody; sweet, swelling notes 
sobbed and sighed through the lofty rooms; 

-sheeny silks and rare old jewels flashed back 
the splendor of chandeliers; the air was 
heavy with perfume, for rare exotics bloomed 
at every conceivable point, filling the splen- 
did salons with their subtle odors. 

Miss Fenn let the costly lace curtain slip 
out of her fingers, and turned from the win- 
dow to look back upon the enchanting scene. 


‘* Perfect! ’? she murmured. ‘ This is 
lhke—heaven! One of my dear cousin’s 
greatest gifts is her exquisite taste. Her 
receptions are so unique, that she need fear 
no rivalry in that respect.” 

There was something baleful and inimical 
in the curl of Miss Fenn’s thin lips, that 
seemed incompatible with the words them- 
selves. She was a tall, gaunt woman, with 
a colorless face, yellow cyes, and faded, 
flaxen hair. Her thirty odd years of spin- 
sterhood had not rounded off the sharp cor- 
ners of her nature, nor quelled the bad 
passions that reigned rampant in her soul. 
But the mask of suave, smooth courtesy she 
knew so well how to assume, generally 
blinded people to her real character. 

She, too, was of the Remington blood, 
though it flowed in her veins tainted and 
defiled; for her mother had made a misalli- 
ance, wedded a plebian, and died in obscur- 
ity—facts which the haughty Remingtons, 
in their day, had strenuously attempted to 
conceal. 

Miss Fenn was thinking of all this, as her 
eyes swept the brilliant apartments. Those 
flickering, yellow orbs rested for a moment 
upon Sylvia’s regal figure, as the latter 
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paused in the arched entrance-way to speak 
to one of the guests, and a strange, baleful 
glitter came into them. 

‘How I hate that girl!’’ she said, in a 
hissing whisper. ‘‘At times, when the 
devil gets into my soul, I am almost tempted 
to murder her. But for her, J might have 
reigned in this lordly mansion, mistress of 
Guy’s heart and wealth, instead of being a 
despised dependent. Well, if every dog has 
his day, mine must come ere long.”’ 

A strange laugh gurgled over her lips. It 
had scarcely died away, when Sylvia quitted 
the side of the guest who had detained her, 
and slowly appruached. 

‘¢ My dear,’’ said Miss Fenn, silkily, ‘I 
miss Guy from your side. Where is he?”’ 

Mrs. Remington shrugged her shoulders 
whimsically. 

‘I’m not my husband’s keeper. 
ask me.”’ 

‘¢What a devoted pair! 
a proverb when you die.” 

Without in the least minding this sarcastic 
remark, Sylvia Remington threw herself 
wearily into a silken chair that occupied the 
recess. 

“I’m horribly tired,’ she said, drawing a 
deep breath. ‘‘ So much ‘ pomp and vanity ’ 
is a weariness to the flesh.” 

‘¢T thought you liked it.”’ 

“‘T don’t.”’ 

‘And yet you bartered your freedom for 
just such husks.”’ 

Sylvia looked up quickly. It was some- 
thing rare for Miss Fenn to touch upon for- 
bidden ground, and she felt surprised and 
angry. 

‘‘We do not all make our own destinies,”’ 
said she. ‘‘ Too often they are fashioned for 
us.”’ 

‘SAt least, your lot is an enviable one.”’ 

‘¢ Do you think so? ’’ her fine lip curling. 
‘¢ Truly, ‘ one half the the world knows not 
how the other half live.’ ”’ 

Whether the words held any hidden mean- 
ing or not, Miss Fenn had no time to in- 
quire; for, at this instant, two gentlemen 
entered the room, and sauntered up to 
them. 

The one was a dark, wiry man of about 
forty-five, with a handsome face, in which 
burned two ugly-looking eyes, a thin mouth, 
beautiful in repose, but capable of express- 
ing considerable evil, and a slight, supple 
figure. This was Guy Remington, the host 
of the evening. 


Don’t 


You will pass into 
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His companion was a tall, blonde-bearded 
young fellow of twenty-three or four. 

‘‘Who’s that?’ said Miss Fenn, in a 
sharp whisper. 

Sylvia turned her head to glance at the 
new-comer. As she did so, a quick, startled 
cry broke from her lips. She grew fright- 
fully pale in an instant, a look of blended 
surprise, fear and anguish flitting over her 
face. 

66 My Goad! 99 
breath. 

But Miss Fenn’s keen eyes were upon 
her; so she brought her color back by a 
powerful effort, and was serene and smiling 
again when the two gentlemen reached her 
side. 

‘¢ Sylvia,’ said her husband, ‘‘I wish to 
present to you an old friend, who has arrived 
quite unexpectedly from South America, 
Mr. Harold Lynde.”’ 

Miss Fenn’s quick ears caught the name. 
and her yellow eyes flashed brighter than 
ever. Evidently it was quite familiar to 
her. 

Sylvia held out her hand to the blonde- 
bearded stranger. It trembled a little, but 
no one save herself was aware of this fact. 

‘‘Tam happy to welcome one of my hus- 
band’s friends,’’ she controlled herself to 
say, calmly. 

‘Thank you. It gives me great pleasure 
to know Mrs. Remington,” Harold Lynde 
made answer, bending low over her ex- 
tended hand—perhaps to hide his face, which 
was as gray as ashes. 

Then Miss Fenn was presented, and fora 
few moments the conversation became gen- 
eral; or rather, the gentlemen talked. Syl- 
via listened, with a strange, drawn look 
about her lovely mouth, and Miss Fenn 
watched. 

At last Mr. Remington excused himself, 
and walked away. <A quick change flitted 
over Harold Lynde’s expressive features. 
He glanced quickly all round. Miss Feon 
was stooping to pick upa rosebud Sylvia had 
dropped, and he thought himself wholly un- 
observed. 

‘* Sylvia,’? he whispered, bending toward 
Mrs. Remington, and speaking in a tone of 
repressed passion, ‘‘ how strange we should 
meet here, like this, after all these years."’ 

She shrank, shivering, away from him. 

‘This is a world of marvels, Mr. Lynde. 
I, for my part, have done being surprised at 
anything that may occur.”’ 


she gasped, under her 
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She tried to speak these words in an indif- 
ferent tone, but her face was ghastly. It 
betrayed all her suffering to those keen, in- 
quiring eyes. 

“Sylvia,”’ he said, crushing her hand with- 
in his own, ‘‘ you shall not trifle with me 
now. I have come to you for an explana- 
tion. It must be given, here and now.”’ 

“It is too late for explanations,’’ she an- 
swered, coldly. ‘I beg that you will leave 


me.”’ 
‘“No,”’ he said, fiercely, ‘‘ you shall not 
put me off! Heaven! what agonies you — 


have made me suffer. It is my right to 
know why you have dealt with me so cruel- 
ly—why you have broken your troth-plight. 
I have spared you thus far, because I wished 
to hear the story from your ownlips. What 
excuse do you intend to offer for your fickle- 
ness ?”? 

He glanced down at her, a slight sneer 
curling his handsome lip. He thought this 
woman had done him a bitter wrong, and the 
just resentment he felt took away half the 
pain of the injury. 

Sylvia unclosed her lips to speak, but no 
sound issued from them. She could only 
draw away her hand, and lift it entreatingly. 

‘“What excuse have you to offer?’ he 


repeated. 
‘“Hush!’’ She had found her voice at 
last. ‘‘ For.God’s sake, spare me! We are 


watched. This is no time or place for ex- 
planation.”’ 

The young man looked quickly round. 
Miss Fenn had secured the rosebud, and 
stood leaning against the window embrasure, 
her flickering, yellow eyes fastened upon his 
face in a look that made him shiver involun- 
tarily. 

Shaking off the momentary uneasiness, he 
stepped to her side, and said, in a tone of 
careless gallantry :— 

‘“‘A penny for your prize, Miss Fenn. 
Will you not give it to me as a memento of 
this evening? ”’ : 

She looked at him with a wicked smile. 

‘*Do you really care for. this poor flower, 
Mr. Lynde ?”’ 

“Very much.”’ 

“You shall have it, then.’’ And she laid 
it in his outstretched hand. She knew very 
well why he wanted it. 

‘* Mrs. Remington has worn it,’’ said she, 
after a pause. ‘* Do you value it the more 
on that account ? ”’ 

“It may be,” he answered, flushing. 
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‘‘ But I prize it none the less on that ac- 
count, for the giver’s sake.”’ 

Bowing gallantly, he placed the half- 
opened bud in his button hole. Miss Fenn 
shot Sylvia a quick glance as he did so. 
The latter stood with downcast eyes, but 
soft, rose-colored flushes kept coming and 
going in her creamy cheeks. 

‘‘Am [I right, child, in thinking you have 
met Mr. Lynde before tonight?’ said the 
artful woman, approaching Sylvia when the 
gentleman had left them. 

There was a moment’s silence, and then 
she replied :— 

‘*’You are. I knew him along time ago— 
before he went to South America. 

‘“‘Ah! He seems a very pleasant person 
to know.”’ 

‘© Very.” ; 

“It is odd he should have been your friend 
and Guy’s, and yet neither of you become 
aware he is known to the other.”’ 

‘*Is it?’ speaking in a weary voice, as if 
her thoughts were far away. 

“TI think so. And it is stranger still that 
you did not recognize him at once.”’ 

‘‘Some people change so in a few years.”’ 

‘*True. Perhaps such has been the case 
with Mr. Lynde.”’ 

Shrugging her crooked shoulders, she 
turned add walked away. As she swept past 
an alcove at the opposite end of the apart- 
ment, a hand was suddenly laid upon her— 
arm. 

‘‘Wait a moment,’ said Guy Remington’s 
smooth, suave voice, the exact counterpart 
of her own, ‘‘ I'd like a word with you.”’ 

‘¢ You can have a dozen, if you choose.” 

She stepped into the alcove, and there 
confronted him. He was quite pale, and his 
dark eyes burned with a baleful fire. 

‘*'You are my friend, Barbara,’ said he. 
‘*{ know I can trust you. Tell me what has 
been going on in the recess yonder.”’ 

She smiled. 

‘¢ You have sharp eyes, cousin. I did not 
know you were watching that little scene.” 

‘* Tell me!’ he cried, fiercely. ‘I know 
there is some mystery. My wife did not 
meet Harold Lynde as she would have met 
another stranger. I’m certain you can tell 
me the reason.”’ 

‘¢ Is it possible you do not know ?”’ 

‘¢Y know nothing.” 

‘‘Then I would rather not be the one to 
enlighten you. But, if you insist, of 
course ’’—— 
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‘‘ Speak!’ he interrupted, fiercely. 

‘Mr. Lynde was Sylvia’s lover before he 
went to South America. That was before 
you made her acquaintance. You pushed 
on your wooing so impetuously, or the truth 
must have reached your ears. I knew it 
long ago.”’ 

' Guy’s face grew livid. 

‘Out with the whole story!’’ he cried, 
hissing the words between his clenched 
teeth. ‘‘Why did Sylvia throw him over, if 
she loved him?” 

‘¢ He was poor, and her father opposed the 
match. She would have remained true to 
her love, but for the influence brought to 
bear upon her. She was literally compelled 
to become your wife, and keep the secret of 
her foolish attachment. Now you know 
what a loving wife you have taken to your 
heart.”’ 

She looked at him with a cunning gleam 
of triumph in her eyes. What mattered it 


to her that she was driving him frantic with 


her subtle insinuations,—that she was arous- 
ing all the baser passions of his nature ? 

‘‘Curse her!’’ he said, between his teeth. 

Miss Fenn dropped one of her yellow 
hands upon his arm. 

“You have not heard the whole story 
even yet, Guy.”’ ‘ 

‘*What new folly is there to disclose ? ”’ 

‘* None. But there is one fact with which 
you ought to be made acquainted. Harold 
Lynde is your wife’s cousin.”’ 

‘* Her cousin? Impossible! ”’ 

“Ask her.”’ 

“It is strange she should not have told 
me of the relationship, if it really existed,” 
he faltered. 

‘‘Humph! I don’t think so—under the 
circumstances.’’ 

With this parting shot, she turned and 
walked away. She knew precisely at what 
point to stop in the wicked game she had be- 
gun so unexpectedly. 

‘*The leaven will work,’? she muttered 
softly, to herself. ‘‘I have only to give it 
time enough.’’ 

While flitting about quite aimlessly, to all 
appearances, among the guests, she contin- 
ued to keep a close watch upon Sylvia. An 
hour must have elapsed, at least, when 
presently she saw Harold Lynde approach 
Mrs. Remington, thrust a slip of paper into 
her hand, and quickly retire. 


The false woman could have laughed. 


aloud at the sight. 
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‘‘T hope that little by-play was not lost 
upon Guy,’ she thought, and became more 
watchful than ever. 

Nearly another hour had elapsed, when 
Sylvia suddenly disappeared from the room. 
Miss Fenn had seen her cast a quick, search- 
ing glance around, and then slip through 
the low, French window near which she was 
standing. 

Quickly crossing the apartment, a flutter- 
ing bit of paper caught her eye, lying on the 
floor, half hidden by the lace curtain. Syl- 
via’s fan, a costly toy of sandal-wood frosted 
with silver, lay near it. With ready tact, 
Miss Fenn pushed the paper into the folds 
of the fan, thus hiding it effectually. 

Not an instant too soon, however. A 
heavy step sounded near, and Guy leaned 
over her, his hot breath fanning her cheek. 

‘Where is she? Where is Sylvia ?’’ he 
demanded, in a hissing whisper. 

‘‘I know not,’ straightening 
slowly. 

‘‘She was here a moment since. It is 
like witchcraft. I turned my back to speak 
to a friend, and like a flash, she was gone.” 

He glared at her, a wicked, venomous look 
creeping over his face. Miss Fenn thrilled 
with triumph. How easy her self-appointed 
task had become. 

‘* She can’t be far away. Here is her fan, 
where she must have thrown it down.” 

Lifting the fragile toy, she flirted it sud- 
denly in his face. Of course, the folded bit 
of paper fell out. Guy snatched it up from 
the carpet with a muttered exclamation. 
The next instant two pairs of eyes were 
eagerly devouring the few lines penciled 
thereon. _ 


herself 


‘““T must see you a few moments, alone. 
Come to me in the garden as soon as you 
can get away. I shallawait you there. Re- 
fuse to come, and I am desperate enough to 
risk everything by seeking an interview in 
your own parlor.”’ 


There was neither address nor signature. 
But none was needed. Guy crushed the 
paper in his hand, and glanced at Miss 
Fenn. His face was horribly contorted. 

‘* 1f I had entertained a doubt of the truth 
of your story, this note would have dispelled 
it utterly,’ he said, and swung on his heel. 

Miss Fenn saw him leave the room, and 
ascend the grand staircase. She quickly 
stationed herself in the hall. Hecame down 
almost instantly, with his hat on. She 
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caught the gleam of steel in one hand, which 
he held close to his side. 

““What would you do ?”’ she cried, detain- 
ing him. 

‘‘Let me pass!’’? and he thrust her aside 
quite savagely. ‘‘ It is not safe to stand in 
iny way now. I warn you to take care.”’ 

“Don't be a fool, Guy. There are better 
means of revenging yourself upon that man 
than to shoot him down in cold blood. Don’t 
be a fool, I say.” 

He stood still, staring at her wonderingly. 

‘‘What would you have me do?”’ 

“Watch and wait. The time will come 
when you can strike your blow with less risk 
than at present. Let your revenge be com- 
plete when it falls. Now, give me this toy.” 

She tore the pistol from his grasp, thrust- 
ing it out of sight in the folds of her dress. 
He hesitated an instant, as if uncertain 
whether to yield to her advice or not, then 
smiled strangely, and passed on, out of the 
hall-door. 

The night was lovely. A full moon lighted 
his way as he crept down the nearest garden- 
path. He kept in the shadow of the shrub- 
bery as much as possible, glancing keenly up 
and down the walk every now and then. 

The sound of voices struck upon his ears, 
presently. Parting the bushes with his 
trembling hands, he saw two figures stand- 
ing in the entrance to a grape arbor—his 
wife and Harold Lynde! 

Sylvia was speaking at that moment. A 
terrible anguish softened and thrilled her 
voice. 

‘“‘Harold,’’ she said, ‘‘ you must go away. 
lt was wrong to meet you here. But I 
dared not do otherwise. Pity me, and go.”’ 

‘*Do you begrudge me one moment, after 
all you have made me suffer?” 

‘‘ Think you I have endured nothing ?”’ 
she cried, almost wildly. ‘‘My God! 1 
wonder, sometimes, that I am not mad, or 
dead.”’ 

She clasped her hands convulsively to- 
gether. Her face looked ghastly in the 
moonlight. 

‘“You love me, Sylvia ?”’ whispered the 
young inan. ‘‘ You love me still ?”’ 

She did not answer, but turned her face 
away and moaned. 

‘*Oh, my beautiful darling, must I give 
you up?’ . 

He put out his arms, as if to draw her close 
to his heart, but she shrank shuddering from 
his embrace. 
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‘Too late,’ she sobbed. ‘‘ Do not to 
me, unless you wish to drive me mad 
deed.”’ 

‘OQ Sylvia, why did you sell yourself tu 
that man? You have perjured yourself,— 
married another when your heart was given 
to me.”’ 

‘“*Hush!’? she cried. ‘* They forced me 
to do it—my father, and the rest. I meant 
to be true to you—I always was true, at 
heart. Ah, you little guess what persecu- 
tion I endured for your sake.”’ 

‘¢ My poor little girl!’ he said, tenderly. 

‘* At last,I yielded. I could not hold out 
forever. Besides, they told me that you 
were false,—had learned to love another. I 
came to think, at last, it might be true, for 
you never wrote to me ’’—— 

‘* Never wrote to you, Sylvia? Oh, what 
treachery has been at work? I wrote 
every week, until my heart sickened at your 
silence! ”’ 

‘¢O Harold! ”’ 

A sudden tlush swept over her face. Even 
Guy saw it, as he crouched there in the 
shrubbery, only a few yards away, watching 
her with burning eyes. 

‘¢ This is too horrible! ’’ she added, after a 
pause. ‘‘We have both been the victims 
of a vile plot. I would not have believed 
my own flesh and blood capable of such 
cruelty.” 

‘‘You think your father suppressed my 
letters ?”’ 

‘* Don’t ask me,’’ she wailed. ‘‘ Oh, what 
a wreck they have made of your life and 
*mine! ”’ 

‘‘ Perhaps something may yet be done.” 

‘*Too late, too late! Go now, Harold. 
We must see each other no more. We but 
protract our own suffering by lingering 
here.” | 

‘Sylvia, I cannot give you up! ”’ 

Again he leaned towards her, his arms 
extended, his face eloquent with impassioned 
entreaty. Crying out sharply, as if in pain, 
she rushed past him, and the next instant 
her flying figure was hid in the umbrageous 
gloom beyond. 

Muttering a curse, Guy Renington turned 
to follow, leaving his wife’s lover in the 
grape-arbor, where he stood stunned and be- 
wildered. 

Sylvia had reached the terrace steps when 
Guy overtook her. He slipped her hand 
over his arm, with a caressing gesture, look- 
ing down at her smilingly the while. 
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‘¢ Where have you been, my dear ?”’ 

She turned at:the sound of his voice, with 
a frightened shriek, and a panic-stricken 
look in her dilated eyes. 

“ You? ’ she gasped. 

“Yes. Did I frighten you? I’m sorry. 
I missed you from the parlors, and came out 
to look for you.”’ 

‘¢'You are very kind,’’ she faltered, evi- 
dently relieved of the first horrible fear that 
he had witnessed her interview with Harold 
Lynde. 

‘¢'You are too precious to be trusted long 
out of my sight, Sylvia.”’ 

He laughed carelessly as he said this. 
Did his words hide a double meaning? For 
a moment his poor, frightened wife thought 
so. She gave him a swift glance, and grew 
more puzzled than before. His face wore an 
odd, inscrutable expression, such as she had 
never yet seen uponit. She shivered from 

head to foot, without knowing why. 
' The rooms were stifling,” she faltered. 
‘¢T did not think anybody would miss me.” 

‘¢ How can you say that ?’’ reproachfully. 
‘“*T fear you do not, even yet, understand 
the depth and fervor of my attachment for 
you.”’ 

Then they walked silently up the steps, 
into the great hall. Here, in the soft glow 
of the lamplight, Guy paused once again, as 
if a sudden thought had struck him. 

‘‘ By the way, my dear, somebody was just 
saying to me that Harold Lynde is your 
cousin. Of course it is not true?” 

Suddenly her face grew purple, then 
blanched to a ghastlier whiteness than be- 
fore. 

‘¢ Yes, it is quite true.”’ 

‘“Why did you never tell me? I am 
deeply surprised. And to think I should 
have been at such pains to introduce him! ”’ 

A hoarse laugh, scarcely pleasant to hear, 
broke from his lips. His eyes gleamed like 
steel. 

“T am ill!’? suddenly gasped Sylvia, 
grasping the baluster, to which she clung, 
pale and trembling. 

Those shining black orbs went over her 
from head to foot. 

‘“*Heavens! How white you are! It 
must be the heat. My poor child, you have 
no more strength than a mouse.”’ 

He carried her to a chair, stood over her a 
moment, fanning her with his hat, and then 
hurried for restoratives. 

Sylvia was sitting up, and Jooked quite 
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like herself again, when he came back. She 
pushed aside the glass of iced water he had 
brought, and rose up slowly. 

“I’m better,” she said, ‘‘ I do not need it. 
Let us join our guests, if you please.”’ 

‘‘Are you strong encugh ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes,”’ she answered, moving towards the 
door of the brilliantly-lighted salon, as if de- 
termined to forestall further remonstrance. 

‘¢One moment, my dear,” he said, detain- 
ing her. ‘‘We were speaking of Harold 
Lynde. I do not understand your rela- 
tion to him, even yet. You say he is your 
cousin ?” 

be Yes.”? 

“And yet you met him as though he were 
an utter. stranger.’’. 

‘¢ True,”’ she answered, beginning to trem- 
ble again. 

‘Why was it?” 

‘“‘We parted on bad terms when he went 
to South America. That is ’?—— 

She faltered, broke down utterly. Unac- 
customed to deceit, she could not finish the 
falsehood terror had wrung from her lips. 

‘Yes, yes; I comprehend it all,’’ said 
Guy, nodding his head sagaciously. ‘‘ You 
had quarreled, and were too proud to give 
him a becoming welcome. But the hatchet 
must be buried in future. Harold is a dear 
friend of mine, and I can’t afford to have 
my wife on bad terms with him.” 

What could she say in response? Nothing. 

“I’m glad Harold turns out to be your 
cousin,’’? he went on. Now we must have 
him here as our guest, while he remains in 
this part of the country. I shall ask him to 
stay tonight.” 

‘¢ Oh, no, no, no! ”’ 

‘Why not?’ sweetly. ‘‘ My dear, it is 
the very least we can do. Such an opportu- 
nity to bury this silly feud must not be euf- 
fered to pass. I'll have you and Harold 
smoking the calumet of peace directly.”’ 

He laughed again, in an odd, mocking 
way, that struck a deeper terror to Sylvia's 
heart. 


‘Oh, don’t detain him here!’’ She tried 
in vain to coaceal her agitation. . ‘‘ I could: 


not bearit. Indeed, indeed, you must not.” 

‘Foolish child! I did not think you 
could harbor resentment. But, believe me, 
it is best that you should be guided by my 
wishes.” 

She leaned helplessly against the wall an 
instant, while the cool, mocking face of her 
husband seemed to dance before her eyes. 
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Her face was frightful to look upon, with 
its livid pallor, the blueish shadows round 
the mouth, and the helpless terror written in 
every feature. It was the face of one who 
bas confronted some awful danger, from 
which there is scarcely a hope of escape. 

‘‘ Please yourself, Mr. Remington,” .she 
controlled herself to say, at last. ‘‘I will 
endeavor to overcome my unreasonable an- 
tipathy.”’ 

She laid her hand on his arm as she spoke, 
~ and they re-entered the brilliant apartment 
where their guests were assembled. 

Bylvia moved among them like one walk- 
ing madream. She was stil] very pale, but 
calm. If trouble were to come, she meant 
to meet it bravely. 

Miss Fenn came gliding up to her, pres- 
ently. Guy had just dropped her arm, and 
stood watching her covertly at a_ little 
distance. 

‘“ My dear,” said Miss Fenn, ina soft, 
cooing voice, ‘‘ you are not yourself. You 
wear a mask bravely, but it does not impose 
upon me. What’s the matter?” 

“* Nothing.” 

‘‘ Nothing ? Can you tell me so with that 
white face, and those troubledeyes? Little 
Jesuit, you are hiding some secret from 
me,.’’ 

Sylvia turned disdainfully away. 

‘““What then? I don’t say that you are 
correct in your surmises; but—you are not 
my confessor.”’ 

‘‘ No,”’ smiling still, in spite of the dislike 
expressed openly enough in Sylvia’s words 
and manner. ‘ That is fortunate—for you. 
I might find it difficult to absolve you from 
your sins.”’ 

With this hard shot, she glided away. 

By and by Harold Lynde was in the salon 
again. Sylvia did not see bim enter, but 
she turned suddenly from the casement, out 
of which she had leaned for a breath of 
fresh air, tc find him standing a few feet 
away, conversing with her husband. 

Something like an electric shock ran all 
over her. She looked long and wistfully at 
Guy’s face, as the two gentlemen stood to- 
gether. It was quite radiant at the mo- 
ment; but, somehow, its brightness seemed 
false and forced to the distracted woman. 
The eyes burned with a lurid, ominous glit- 
ter; the lips wore a tight, satirical smile, that 
boded ill to someboily. 

Presently Guy caught Sylvia’s glance, held 
it a moment with the subtle magnetism of 
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his own, and then beckoned her to approach. 

She could not do otherwise. Rallying her 
failing courage, she glided up to the two 
gentlemen. 

‘* My love,” said Guy, sweetly, ‘‘I have 
just told Mr. Lynde how delighted I am to 
discover: that he is your cousin. It is quite 
like a romance, isn’t it? ”’ 

“Yes,” she answered, in a faint voice. 

‘‘ Harold has promised to remain with us 
for the present. We have a sort of claim 
upon him. I shall not give him up again in 
a hurry. Cousins are so very rare—with 
us.”? 

He laughed somewhat spasmodically as he 
spoke. Sylvia caught her breath sharply. 
A scared look crept into her face. She gave 
Harold a quick, pleading glance, but he re- 
fused to meet it frankly. His lips were com- 
pressed, as if he had made some sudden des- 
perate resolve. 

‘You are silent,’? Guy went on, in a cool, 
mocking voice, eyeing the two askance. 
‘¢ Sylvia, my love, why do you not say you 
are delighted with the arrangement ? ” 

‘Because it would not be true!’ she 
cried, desperately, and hurried abruptly 
away, assured she should betray all the fear 
and anguish that weighed down her heart, if 
she lingered another moment. 

A few moments later, she sought the cool 
shadows of the conservatory. Throwing 
herself into oue of he wicker chairs, she sat 
silent and motionless as a statue, with both 
hands pressed ayainst her throbbing tem- 
ples. She was trying to think connectedly— 
to reason—to find a safe way out of the 
subtle web of circumstances in which she 
had become involved. 

Presently a step sounded beside her, and 
a cool hand rested lightly upon her own. 

‘+ Sylvia, my darling! ”’ 

She looked up, with a dreadful shiver. 

‘¢ Harold,” she cried, ‘‘ why have you fol- 
lowed me here? This is cruel!” 

‘‘'You looked so wretched when you left 
the parlor. I hoped I might be-able to com- 
fort you in some way.”’ 

‘You?’ she gasped. ‘Oh, no, nol 
You drive me mad. For God’s sake, leave 
this house instantly, never to darken its 
doors again.”’ 

‘¢ Impossible! 1 have promised your hus- 
band that I will remain.” 

‘““Why did you do it?” 

“T could not refuse. I had no excuse to 
offer. He seemed so in earnest, so de- 
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termined, that I was afraid of arousing his 
suspicions by declining so pressing an invi- 
tation.” 

She dropped her face in her hands, groan- 
ing audibly. 

‘‘He suspects already,—I am sure of it. 
Don’t trust Guy—don’t trust him. I feel 
assured he is secretly your enemy. He 
means to do you harm in some way. My 
whole heart is heavy with foreboding. Go, 
that I may breathe freely ayain.”’ 

He folded his arms, and stood looking at 
her irresolutely a moment. His whole heart 
bled for the miserable woman. The great 
pity he fel: had swallowed up all resentment. 
He could only remember this was the woman 
he loved, and that she suffered. 

The silence was suddenly broken by the 
sound of voices near at hand. Sylvia recog- 
nized them instantly. She started to her 
feet. with a new terror creeping over her 
wan features. 

‘It is Guy! ’’she gasped, hoarsely. ‘ Fly, 
for God’s sake! He must not find us here 
together.”’ 

A glass door opened upon the terrace, just 
behind her. She pushed him towards it, 
saw him slip through it and disappear in the 
shadows beyond, then turned to confront the 
new-comers. 

Guy and Miss Fenn! They came saunter- 
ing slowly through the fragrant gloom of the 
conservatory, talking carelessly. One glance 
assured Sylvia that they had not appeared so 
suddenly without a design. Guy looked like 
a ghost, and there was a gleam of malicious 
triumph in Miss Fenn’s yellow eyes. 

‘¢ Svivia—you here ?”’ cried Guy, in well- 
simulated astonishment. ‘Alone? ” 

‘. Yes, alone,’ she forced herself to reply. 

‘*] had looked everywhere for you, Our 
guests are going. They miss their charming 
hostess.”’ 

Sylvia turned wearily to retrace her steps. 

‘*T am not well, tonight. I came here for 
a little rest and quiet. It will be a great 
relief when everybody is gone.”’ 

She saw a satirical smile curl Guy’s lip. 
He stepped quickly to the glass door, stood 
there a moment looking out, and then came 
up and took her arm. 

‘‘ Bear up a little longer,’’ he whispered. 
‘*'You can soon remove the mask. It will 
not be necessary to wear it, with only Har- 
old, Barbara, and myself by to see.’’ 

They re-entered the salon. Sylvia stood 
by the door with the old, forced smile, and 
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lovely color, to speed her departing guests. 
It was wonderful, the power of self-control 
which this woman possessed. To have seen 
her then, no one would have dreamed what 
terror and anguish were rending her heart. 

At last the rooms were deserted. Sylvia 
threw herself upon one of the silken couches. 
utterly prostrated now that the terrible 
strain was removed from her spirits. Miss 
Fenn brought smelling-salts and ice-water, 
hovering about her with a thousand hypo- 
critical condolences. 

Guy had disappeared for a few moments, 
on some mission of hisown. Harold did not 
put in an appearance. Sylvia hoped he had 
really gone, and was growing calm again 
over the belief, when the door suddenly 
opened, and he followed her husband into 
the room. 

Were her troubles never to end? She 
staggered to her feet, caught her breath 
sharply once or twice, and said, in a scarcely 
audible voice :— 

‘“‘T wish to retire. Guy, you and Mr. 
Lynde will excuse me, I am sure.”’ 

‘¢ By no means!’ exclaimed her husband, 
smilingly detaining her. ‘‘We must make 
merry for an hour yet, in honor of our 
guest. I have ordered a banquet to be laid 
in the library. The feast would be a dull 
one without you to grace the festive board.” 

Sylvia bowed submissively. She dared 
not remonstrate. She glanced round for 
Miss Fenn, but that lady was already glid- 
ing, serpent-like, from the apartment, so 
that the duty of presiding at the table could 
not be delegated to her. 

‘¢Surely,’? remonstrated Harold, who had 
interpreted her sudden look of terror aright, 
‘‘we can dispense with Mrs. Remington’s 
society for the rest of the evening. The 
loss would be wholly ourown. She must be 
very weary after such an evening as this has 
been.”’ 

Guy wrinkled his black brows in a frown. 

‘‘Of course. Sylvia can do as she pleases. 
But I shall consider it a discourtesy to her 
cousin, if she refuses to be present at our 
little banquet.” 

‘‘T do not refuse,” said Sylvia, speaking 
with feverish eagerness. ‘‘A little weari- 
ness, more or less, does not matter. Indeed, 
I am now quite anxious to do the honors of 
the table.” 

It was true. She knew her husband’s 
lowering looks meant mischief, and she 
could no longer have left him to carry out 
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his full design alone. Any uncertainty in 
regard to his movements would have driven 
her mad. 

The three passed quickly to the library, a 
dark, sombre room on the second floor. It 
was just then brilliant with light. A table 
had been laid under the blazing chandelier. 
There were meats, pastry, and wines, every- 
thing to tempt the appetite. It was a feast 
fit for an epicure. 

As they gathered about the board, Guy’s 
manner underwent a change. He became 
feverishly, unnaturally gay. He laughed, 
chatted and jested with a wild abandon that 
had in it a taint of madness. He seemed 
wholly oblivious of the silence and abstrac- 
tion that had fallen upon his companions. 

‘* My dear Harold,” said he, presently, ‘‘I 
am going to give you a rare treat—such 
wine as you never tasted before. It is over 
a hundred years old. See how it froths and 
sparkles in the lamplight! ”’ 

He lifted in either hand the two bottles 
stood before his plate. The sparkle of the 
ruby old port was fairly outrivaled by the 
glow in his strange eyes, however. Harold 
caught only the latter He turned a shade 
paler, and sat as if transfixed while Guy drew 
the corks. The two glasses were filled from 
different bottles. 

** Drink!’ muttered Guy, pushing one of 
them across the table, with feverish impa- 
tience. ‘‘ Taste this nectar of the gods, and 
in it we will pledge the fair Sylvia—divinest 
of women.”’ 

He bowed to his wife half mockingly, 
swecping her face with a long, intent stare. 
Harold took advantage of the momentary 
distraction. Quickly and deftly he changed 
his own glass for Guy’s, though he could 
scarcely have told what he feared, or why he 
did this. 

The substitution had scarcely been made 
when Guy confronted him again. ‘‘ Now 
for our toast,’’ said he. 

‘‘With all my heart.”’ 

They raised their glasses, and drained 
them to the dregs. Guy leaned back in his 
chair, after a moment’s silent thought, and 
a terrible laugh broke from his lips. 

‘*What amuses you ?”’ said Harold. 

He did not reply at once. After another 
season of deliberation, he started from his 
chair, walked swiftly to the door, and turned 
the key in the lock. 

‘You wish to know why I laugh?’’ he 

aid; then, a malignant sneer curving his 
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thin lips, and his eyes sparkling until he 
looked fairly fiendish, ‘‘I will tell you, 
Harold Lynde. The wine you drank was 
poisoned. In five minutes you will be a 
dead man.’’ 

A shriek broke from poor Sylvia at these 
words. She dropped back in her chair, al- 
most senseless. — 

Harold was more calm. He rose up, ashen 
pale, and looked the mocking wretch steadily 
in the eye. 

‘¢ Villain! ’? cried he, ‘‘ what have I done, 
that you should seek to murder me in cold 
blood ? ” 

‘¢ What have you done?’’ mimicked the 
mad man. ‘Stolen my wife’s love from 
me, turned her brain with your cursed folly. 
Think you I am blind or deaf ? You meant 
to do me a bitter wrong, but I have outwit- 
ted you. My revenge was quick'and certain. 
I led you easily enough into the trap that had 
been set for you. Oh, revenge is sweet! I 
spare neither you nor that miserable woman. 
You pay for your folly with your life; and 
she—she—shall sit there and witness your 
death-agony. Oh, will it not be a glorious 
punishment for her duplicity? ” 

No words could describe the horrible ma- 
lignancy of tone and manner. He chuckled 
in fiendish glee as he looked into the horror- 
stricken face of his quondam friend. 

For a moment Harold struggled with him- 
self, and then said, quietly :— 

‘Tt may be you have cheated yourself. 
Indeed, I believe you have. If so, God help 
you. I changed the glasses, so that you 
drank the wine intended for me.”’ 

Guy’s face grew livid. A horribly baffled 
look went over it. He caught his breath 
sharply, staggered to the table, and catching 
up the glass from which he had drank, held 
it between his eye and the light. 

It slipped through his fingers, and fell on 
the floor; but not before he had seen a 
fine, white sediment in the bottom. He 
knew Harold Lynde had spoken the truth. 

The shriek of rage and fury that he gave, 
rung in the ears of those who heard it for 
many @ long day thereafter. With a wild 
bound he sprung forward, clutching fiercely 
at Harold’s throat. 

‘¢ Curse you!” he shrieked; then beat his 
hands wildly in the air, as if a sudden dark- 
ness had swept before his eyes. ‘‘ O God of 
mercy, it’s coming—it’s coming! ”’ 

He staggered, and fell heavily to the floor, 
where he lay moaning and writhing. Har- 
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old sprung to the door, unlocked, and swung 
it wide, and called loudly for help. 

Miss Fenn came rushing into the room, 
and some of the servants followed. But 
human aid could do nothing for the dying 
man. In a very few minutes he breathed 
his last, but not until he had confessed the 
cause of his untimely death. 

In an humble cottage in a remote village, 
lives Miss Fenn, a wretched, remorseful 
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woman. Day after day she sits in her lonely 
room, brooding over the past, and her own 
sin and folly; and day after day new wrin- 
kles appear in her face, and silver threads 
show themselves in her faded hair. 

As for Sylvia and Harold, they are happy 
at last. One year from that mad night they 
were married, and now their lives flow on 
pure and perfect, as God intended them to 
be. 


UNDER THE MISTLETOE. 


BY DR. CHARLES H. HULBERT. 





New York, 1886. 


\ WIFTLY time is onward stealing, 
Christmas revelries revealing ; 

And the mistletoe is showing 
Pearls more precious than are glowing 
In the depths of Persian waters: 
For our country’s blooming daughters, 
Blushing, slyly smiling, know 
Magic lies in mistletoe. ° 


Many a secret sweet reposes 
Underneath the moss-veiled roses ; 
But the mistletoe hath folden 
Hearts within its branches olden ; 
And no plant as sweet as this is, 
With its wealth of Christmas kisses ; 
Youth and maiden come to know 
Magic lies in mistletoe. 


Many a Christmas, coming, going, 
With its festa] joys o’erflowing, 
Sees the mistletoe still reigning, 
And its sulject soft enchaining, 
Many a sad heart making lighter, 
Many a merry one the brighter. 
Through the magic that men know 
Lies in white-gemmed mistletoe. 


TO 


KEEP STRAIGHT AHEAD. 


AY no attention to slanderers or gossip- 
mongers. Keep straight on in your 
course, and let their backbitings die the 
death of neglect. What is the use of lying 
awake nights, brooding over the remark of 
some false friend that runs through your 
brain like forked lightning? What’s the 
use of getting into a worry and fret over gos- 
sip that has been set afloat to your disadvan- 
tage by some meddlesome busybody, who 
has more time than character ? These things 
can’t possibly injure you, unless, indeed, you 
take notice of them, and in combating them 
ive them character and standing. -lf what 
3 said about you is true, set yourself right at 


once; if it is false, let it go for what it will 
fetch. If a bee stings you, would you go to 
the hive and destroy it? Would not a thou- 
sand come upon you? It is wisdom to say 
little respecting the in alas you have re- 
ceived. We are generally losers in the end, 
if we stop to refute ull the backbitings and 
gossipings we may hear by the way. They 
are annoying, it is true, but not dangerous, 
so long as we do not stop to expostulate and 
scold. Our characters are formed and sus- 
tained by ourselves, and by our own actions. 
Let us always bear in mind that *‘ calumnies 
may usually be trusted to time and the slow 
but steady justice of public opinion.”’ 
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PassaGe THROUGH THE ALEUTIAN CHAIN.—UNDER 
A VOLCANO.— HONOLULU IN THE FALL SEASON. 
E remained at 
ouranchorage 
in the mouth 
of Kotzebue 
Sound till the 
P last cask of oil 
ween Was stowed un- 
“ae der hatches, the 
fc, tryworks brok- 
en up and 
thrown = over- 
board, the water 
and provisions above deck well secured, and 
everything made snug for the passage to the 
southward. Fogs delayed us after this for 
several days near the mouth of Behring’s 
Straits, and it was not until the twentieth of 
August that, taking advantage of a temporary 
lighting up, we set the bearings of the land, 
shaped a course through, and packed all the 
kites upon her. But even at this date we 
were one of the early ships and left a large 
fleet behind, many of them intending to re- 
main in the Basin until the last of September. 
How we checked off and counted down the 
degrees, day by day, from the sixties down 
into the fifties, the forties, and so on! How 
proud we felt that our voyage was made, 
that our stout old ship was full, that we had 
no more long and fatiguing pulls to make in 
chase, no more tricks at the mast-head to 
stand, no more heavy ‘‘breaking out’’ at the 
hatchways (for the New Bedford stevedores 
are welcome to the next job of that sort). 
How saucily and triumphantly we held our 
course, with a liberal show of bunting, 
through a fleet of ships, plodding under easy 
cruising canvas, about St. Lawrence’s and 
Gore’s Island (for the whales had “ struck 
on’? there again). How we hugged our- 
selves at the thought that we were an object 
of admiration and of envy to them all, and 
how we even seemed to hear their remarks, 
though made at a telescopic distance from 
us: ‘* That fellow is as deep as a sand-barge. 
Tryworks overboard, too! ”’ 
We were not so early, however, but we 





had a glorious display of the Aurora Borealis 
before we got clear of the high latitudes. 
This phenomenon commonly makes its first 
appearance about the last of August or first 
of September. Its wonderful beauty, and 
the countless changes presented to the ob- 
server, have been often described, or rather 
descriptions have been often attempted, for 
language is tame and powerless in this in- 
stance. It may be seen at home on a small. 
scale, but to view it in its native splendor, 
one must make a voyage ‘ up north.”’ 

As we approached the Aleutian or Fox Is- 
lands, the weather became thick and threat- 
ening, and for three days we had no obser- 
vation. By our dead reckoning we should 
have been forty miles from the nearest land 
at sundown, but, not daring to trust fully to 
it, we wore off tothe northward. Holding 
this course till. midnight, we went about 
again, supposing we had plenty of sea-room 
to stand on, certainly until daylight. 

But within an hour afterwards we were 
startled at the sight of a lofty mountain peak, 
towering as it were above our heads. The 
atmosphere seemed to have partially cleared 
overhead, while below all was still hidden in 
the dense mist. Thus, only the higher part 
of the mountain was visible, and so near did 
it appear in the darkness that it was difficult 
to divest one’s self of the impression that it 
was actually overhanging our deck. It was 
directly abeam and to windward of us, but 
we knew not our position, nor what new 
dangers we might encounter by running to 
leeward. All hands were called to clear 
away the anchors and rouse up the chains, 
while we hove to at once, and, on heaving 
the lead, found thirty fathoms water. We 
were at this moment almost becalmed under 
the lee of the land, and all haste was made 
in preparations for anchoring. 

We were nearly ready with one anchor, 
and were in the act of overhauling a long 
range for dropping it in that depth of water, 
when a sudden gust or ‘ woolly,’ as seamen 
call it, which seemed to blow right down 
from the mountain-top, careened us nearly 
plankshear to, making everything snap and 
crack. ‘‘ Hard up!” was the word, and off 
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we bounded before the gust, no one knew 
where, but thinking, for the moment, only 
of saving our spars and canvas. We Span- 
ish-reefed the topsails by clewing them down 
and hauling out the reef-tackles, but we 
must have run two miles to the eastward 
within fifteen minutes, when the ‘ woolly” 
died away as suddenly as it. began, leaving 
us almost becalmed again. 

Another cast showed that we had shoaled 
to eleven fathoms, rocky bottom, while every- 
thing was still hidden from view except the 
frightful peak towering above our mastheads. 
We no longer dared to grope about in dark- 
ness; down went the anchor, and her head 
swung to it, when sixty fathoms were veered 
away and the second anchor made ready for 
service at a moment’s warning. But the 
wind suddenly left us entirely and we lay be- 
calmed, the ship riding easily and safely. 
We lowered a boat and sounded in all direc- 
tions around the ship as far from her as we 
dared venture into the fog, but found the 
depth nearly the same. We could do no 
better, therefore, than lie still until we could 
ascertain where we were, and the watch 
were sent below, with a caution to be all 
ready for a jump, if needed. 

I lay down in my clothes, or to speak pro- 
fessionally, ‘‘ turned in all standing,’’ and in 
a few minutes was oblivious of our situation, 
for as the soldier will sleep even when under 
fire, if not engaged, so will the seaman at 
any time or place, if he is no longer needed 
on deck, his motto being, ‘‘ Let those look 
out who have the watch.”’ 

T know not how Jong I had slumbered, but 
I had dreamed of my home far back in the 
country, of a happy stroll in rural shades 
with one who shall be nameless in this his- 
tory, and of being overtaken by a thunder- 
storm increasing gradually in violence, till, 
startled by a peal nearer and louder than the 
rest, I made an involuntary spring, and 
awoke, standing on my feet, the stout ship 
quivering under me with a movement like 
that felt on board a small steamboat in a sea- 
way, the rumbling of the same thunier-peal 
heard in the rustic grove still grating on my 
ears, and the light of broad day, as 1 thought, 
pouring down the scuttle. The watch were 
all awake and crowding up the ladder, for 
there was no need of mortal voice to sum- 
mon us. The scene that awaited us as we 
reached the upper deck far transcended, in 
wild grandeur and sublimity, all that the 
imagination had ever conceived. It was one 
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to be remembered through a long time, with 
a thrill at each recurrence of the memory to 
this night of strange experiences, and this 
spectacle of awful beauty. 

High over our heads the mountain was 
sending forth a jet of livid flame from its 
summit, which illuminated the surrounding 
heaven with a light glowing as that of noon- 
day, without revealing anything at more than 
fifty yards distance round about us, for the 
fog was only rendered more palpable, while 
the barren steeps of the velcano frowned 
down upon us with frightful distinctness 
from the clear dome above. No envious 
smoke impeded the view, for while all was 
still calm below, there seemed to be, in the 
higher stratum of the atmosphere, a strong 
breeze or rush of air, which carried the heat 
and smoke away in an opposite direction. 
Huge flashing masses could be seen, from 
time to time, shooting heavenward with ter- 
rific force through the column of flame, now 
vertically toward the zenith, and again ob- 
liquely like a rocket’s path, some of these 
last plunging into the sea but a short dis- 
tance from the ship, as the splash could be 
heard even amid the incessant roaring of in- 
ternal fires. The jar and trembling of the 
stout fabric beneath us had nearly ceased 
since the volcanic fires had found a clear 
vent, but every man stood spellbound, with 
upturned gaze and blanched cheeks, rooted 
to the spot in speechless awe. A sense of 
Omnipotent Power, and of our own un- 
worthiness in its grasp, seemed to overwhelm 
us and strike us dumb. 

But soon the current of air aloft appeared 
to have changed; for the firmament was sud- 
denly obscured by clouds of black smoke, 
through which the column of flame was more 
darkly seen, while choking, sulphurous vapor 
filled the air. To make an offing from the 
mountain became an absolute necessity, even 
at the risk of running upon new dangers 
elsewhere. Not daring even to heave ahead 
over our anchor, we were compelled to 
abandon it by slipping our cable, and in a 
few minutes we were moving slowly away 
from the spot, favored by a slight air which 
had sprung up. It was hardly sufficient to 
keep the sails asleep, though quite powerful 
enough in driving the smoke and gas upon 
us. Our progress was a very “ Voyage of 
the Blind,’ as we felt our way with the 
hand-lead, fearful at every instant of bring- 
ing up, but knowing that our only chance of 
temporary safety lay in taking a course that 
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should carry us away from the raging vol- 
¢ano. 

A loud hail in an unknown tongue saluted 
our ears, coming up from the sea ahead of 
us, then another in had French, followed 
immediately by another in worse English, 
but all apparently in the same voice. The 
owner of it presently dropped alongside under 
the forechains, and, climbing on deck, dis- 
closed to our view the face and figure of an 
elderly but apparently active and intelligent 
white man. We soon learned through the 
medium of his Anglo-French jargon that he 
was a Russian naturalist who had come here 
from QOonalashka in a brig belonging to the 
fur company. 

She lay at anchor within two miles of us 
at the moment, and he had been making ob- 
servations in askin boat or baydar, such as is 
in common use here, and the management of 
which was well understood by the four Aleu- 
tians who composed his crew. [Ele had been 
in quite nearto the mountain while the view 
was clear, but was driven off when the 
change of the aerial currents brought down 
the gaseous vapors, and, indeed, had very 
nearly fallen a victim, like the celebrated 
Pliny of old, to his love of investigation into 
the mysteries of nature. 

He at once set our fears at rest as regarded 
the safety of the ship. We had anchored, 
he said, on an extensive ledge, which no- 
where carried less than six fathoms of water, 
and we were nearly at the southern opening 
of the strait with the clear ocean before us. 
We had blundered through without knowing 
it, and in fact, must have been well into the 
passage at sundown, before we tacked off 
shore. Incredible as it seemed to us, he es- 
timated our distance from the mountain at 
fully six miles when he boarded us. 

We could not possibly have met with bet- 
ter pilots than our worthy polyglot friend 
and his native boatmen; no circumstance 
could have been more opportune for us at 
that moment than this strange and unlooked- 
for encounter. This chain of islands forms 
a dangerous barricade across the North 
Pacific, extending two-thirds of the distance 
between the twocontinents. The intersect- 
ing passages are numerous, and safe enough 
in clear weather, but, from the uncertainty 
and difficulty of obtaining good observations 
in this part of the world, ships are often 
compelled, as in our case, to run blind, un- 
certain what particular channel they may be 
navigating. They are little known, except- 
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ing to the Aleutians themselves, and to the 
few Russians who frequent them for purposes 
of hunting and trade. 

We might have groped about here a long 
time if the weather continued thick, but here 
we had stumbled upon a party of men who 
were perfectly at home in the locality, and 
who in five minutes made us so. A south- 
erly course would carry us clear of all dan- 
gers into the open sca; and with thankful 
hearts we congratulated each other upon the 
singular good fortune that had brought us so 
far through, and then made known to us our 
position through the means of trustworthy 
pilots. 

Our naturalist was enthusiastic on the sub- 
ject of the pyrotechnic display which had so 
interested him, and, in his numerous ton- 
gues, could hardly find words to express his 
gratification that the brig had chanced to be 
moored so near as to afford him an oppor- 
tunity for close observation. 

Our signals made with gun and horn were 
shortly answered from his vessel, now evi- 
dently near at hand; and, dropping lightly 
into their baydar, our visitors dashed off, 
and we parted, highly pleased with each 
other. We had had an opportunity to view 
an exhibition of fireworks on a gigantic 
scale, such as might be seen, probably, but 
once in a lifetime. We had providentially 
been conducted unharmed, with our clumsy 
and deeply-laden ship, through a channel 
entirely unknown to us, and we considered 
our safety cheaply purchased with the loss 
of only one anchor and cable. 

The next day, with clear weather and a 
fresh breeze on our quarter, we are rapidly 
running down ourlatitude and our log shows 
astonishing results in the way of progress 
towards our last Pacific port. Joyfully we 
glide out of the region of tedious fogs and 
continual humidity into that of sunshine, and 
for the first time find suitable weather for 
the process of drying bone. Day after day 
the ship wears the aspect of a waving forest, 
as every available spot of deck, rails, over- 
head boats and lower rigging is piled and 
occupied by the long lamine or slabs of 
shining whalebone, the tapering elastic ends 
vibrating to and fro, and the hairy fringes 
fluttering in the breeze. ‘When dried thor- 
oughly, it is securely bound up into compact 
bundles and stowed below again. The ship 
is thoroughly scrubbed and washed inside 
and out with strong alkali, and when relieved 
of her coating of accumulated grease and 
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smoke, the transformation is really marvel- 
ous. 

And not less renovated in appearance are 
we ourselves, as we cast aside our burden- 
some Arctic clothing and boots, trim our 
hair and beards, and appear once more in 
light marching order. Jim Crow unwinds 
his red tippet, and setting at naught old 
Kendall’s predictions, stretches up his tawny 
neck and comes forth as good as new; John 
Chinaman, from the wreck of the ‘‘Carnatic,”’ 
elips the hair which he has hitherto worn 
like a human being, shaves his pate with a 
razor as bare as a plaster cast, and triumph- 
antly unfolds his tail which has been snugly 
coiled away under his hat. Every living 
thing on board rejoices at the change of 
temperature except an Arctic dog, purchased 
from the Esquimaux at St. Lawrence’s Is- 
land, who languishes day by day through the 
temperate latitudes, and to whom the cross- 
ing of the tropic is an entrance into the val- 
ley of the shadow of death. He does not 
live to see the land, or to inhale the poison- 
ous breath of tropical vegetation; but casts 
reproachful glances at us, as he draws his 
last sigh for the fine bracing air of his polar 
home, and the wholesome diet of seals’ flesh 
and lichens, with his luxurious couch in a 
snow-drift, from which he has béen so cruel- 
ly torn. So short has been the intervening 
space of time that the contrast is startling, 
from the snow-bound hills and cold, slimy 
bogs of the Arctic coast, and the sterile vol- 
canic rocks of the Fox Islands, to the green 
waving verdure, the stately cocoanut palms 
and picturesque taro-fields of Oahu. It is 
night when we bring up in the outer anchor- 
age, and a native official in spotless white 
pants hails us from a small boat. 

‘‘ What name khip ?”’ 

‘** Gorgon,’ of New Bedford,” is answered. 

‘¢ Arctic or Okot ?”’ he inquires again. 

‘* Arctic.” 

‘¢ How many ile, you, cap’n?”’ 

‘¢ Full ship.”? Carelessly, as if it were the 
easiest matter in the world for the speaker 
to fill any number of ships, by contract. 

‘* Ah! too many ile. Nor’west! You all 
e’ same Californy man. All well, cap’n ? ” 

‘¢ All well,”? and he passes on to hail an- 
other ship, which, having lost both bower 
anchors in the Okhotsk Seu, is obliged to 
keep under way and stand off and on till 
morning. 

I am puzzled as to the character of our 
visitor; he may have been either a health 
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officer, an ‘‘ aid to the revenue,”’ or perhaps 
a reporter to the press, for there are no less 
than three newspapers published here, The 
Polynesian, Pacific News, and The Friend, 
which is edited by the seaman’s chaplain, 
and particularly devoted to the wants and 
interests of mariners. As we hauled inside 
the reef the. next morning -and moored close 
in tothe town of- Honolulu, we were par- 
ticularly struck with the hybrid appearance 
which pervades everything in places like this, 
where races of the most opposite character- 
istics are jumbled together, and everything 
is in a transition state. The trim clipper 
vessel, the pleasure yacht; nay, even the 
genuine Yankee steamer, plough the waters 
of this group side by side with the original 
rude canoe, nothing altered since the days of 
Cook; while on shore the hut of bamboo and 
thatch rises near the massive church built of 
huge bowlders collected from the reef, and 
both are contrasted by the new and gaudy 
stores and dwelling-houses of unmistakable 
down-east lumber. 

Eating-houses—I beg the proprietors’ par- 
don, the word is obsolete—restaurants or 
‘refreshment saloons’’ are to be met with, 
where money will procure nearly all the lux- 
uries to be found in American cities, while 
the Kanaka, if he has abjured the religious 
faith, still clings to the diet of his forefathers, 
scoops his inevitable poee into his mouth 
with his fingers, pulls fish from the sea, and 
disdaining al]l forms of cooking, literally eats 
the quivering captive to death with the same 
gusto as did his ancestor in the darkest days 
of paganism. 

The native women ape the fashions in 
dress as set by the merchant’s or shipmas- 
ter’s wife or daughter, sport bonnets and 
parasolettes; and, worst of all, encase their 
feet in shoes, in which the wahine of pure 
blood moves about as gracefully as a bullock 
on skates might be supposed to do. But 
some half-caste females are to be seen, who 
would be called beautiful anywhere, both in 
form and features. A circus company and 
dramatic corps have arrived, via California, 
and will do a thriving business, more par- 
ticularly during the autdmn months. 

The sailor on shore may study purely native 
customs and language in the ‘‘Black Sea”’ or 
at a Waititi village, may buy a ticket to a 
social assembly where the dancers are of all 
shades, or may spend his evenings and his 
money at the theatre or hippodrome, as may 
best suit his taste or habits. He may spend 
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an hour or two-in reading at the chaplain’s 
rooms, which are always open to him; he 
may ‘ paddle the light canoe,”’ if he has not 
had enough of that healthy muscular exer- 
cise in a whale-boat while ‘“‘up north;”’ he 
may display his equestrian skill at breakneck 
speed ona good road along the beach; he 
may sit in church and listen to the gospel in 
either Hawaiian or English, or both. Civil- 
ization and barbarism jostle each other at 
every corner. 

But few vessels were in port when we ar- 
rived, but during our stay of a month the 
additions were several in number each day. 
By the last of October, some hundred and 
fifty of us were closely packed in this small 
harbor, moored head and stern, with yards 
pointed fore-and-aft or cock-billed, and flying 
jib-booms rigged in to gain space, while dur- 
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ing the same time, nearly as many more had 
visited the roadstead of Lahaina, in the is- 
land of-Maui. The annual reunion at these 
ports is not as large now as at the time of 
which I write. But those who visited them 
in the palmy days of northern whaling will 
attest the general truthfulness of the sketch, 
and each will, doubtless, call up his own 
reminiscences of the lively and stirring 
scenes when liberty-men on shore might be 
counted by hundreds, or even, at times, by 
thousands; and money flowed like water— 
hard earned money, in pieces from the Span- 
ish real upward to the fifty-dollar octagonal 
‘glug’? from California—as the miner vied 
in prodigality with the discharged whaleman 
whose cruise had been as lucky as was ours” 
‘“*Up North in the ‘ Gorgon.’ ”’ 
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BY ANASTASIA DEVERAUX. 


E Wynyards are a large family. At 
Christmas, when we are all] at home 

with our various husbands, wives and babies, 
even the rambling old Grange is filled to 
overflowing, and I observe our dear father 
looking at us occasionally—when we happen, 
say, to be collected in one room—with an 
expression of benevolent and pleased bewil- 
derment. But, at.the time-of which I am 
going to write, we were not so numerous. 
We were none of us married, and only Tom, 
the second boy, was engaged. Eva Dennis, 
his betrothed, had come from her Yorkshire 
home to spend Christmas with us, but she 
was the only visitor. Our mother had not 
been weil, and we wished to keep things as 
quiet as possible, and were rather dreading 


the arrival of the three boys and two girls 
who were away at school; their spirits were 
certain to be uncontrollable. Therefore we 
elders looked rather grave when, one morn- 
ing about a fortnight before Christmas, our 
father read out a letter from Mab at school, 
imploring permission to bring home with her 
her dearest friend, Bessie Beale, who would 
otherwise: spend her holiday shut up in the 
school-room alone, for she was an orphan— 
the last word was underlined in Mab’s letter 
half-a-dozen times. 

‘S Dear, kind little Mab!” 
mother indulgently. 

We were not so pleased; we looked at each 
other doubtfully. Surely, charity began at 
home! 


exclaimed 
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‘¢ Laurie, do you know anything of this 
Miss Beale ?”’ inquired father. 

I had left the same school only about a 
year. : 

‘‘ No,” I said, shaking my head. ‘There 
was no Bessie Beale when I was there—un- 
less perhaps she is a little one. I did not 
know the names of all the little ones.” 

‘There is no time to ask Miss Parsons 
any questions about her,’’ proceeded father; 
‘Cand one child more or less would not make 
much difference as to the noise. Poor little 
thing! What do you say, girls? We must 
not be selfish. Mother, what do you say ?”’ 

Of course mother went and wrote directly 
to Mab, telling her that she might bring her 
friend, and at the same time sent a formal 
letter to Miss Parsons, inviting Miss Beale 
to spend the holidays with us. 

As for Anna and myself, we agreed that 
father was right, and that one more child 
would not make much difference. Eva Den- 
nis always agreed to everything, and found 
all things pleasant. Tom was indifferent; 
he appeared to think that, as Eva was in the 
house, it mattered very little who was out of 
it. Gilbert, our father’s right hand— 
‘* deputy-governor”’ we called him—was in- 
clined to grumble a little for mother’s sake 
and for his own dignity. 

Miss Parsons answered mother’s letter by 
return of post. Miss Beale accepted our 
kind invitation with pleasure; and Miss Par- 
sons was delighted to get rid of her, and 
thanked us for our kindness to the lonely 
child. 

‘“‘She tells us nothing at all about Miss 
Beale,’’ observed mother, ‘‘not even her 
age. I suppose, however, she would hardly 
be Mab’s dearest friend if she were younger 
than thirteen or fourteen. She will not mind 
sharing Mab’s room, Anna,I dare say. Ar- 
range it so, dear—at least, till we see her.” 

Anna and I kept house each a month by 
turns; it made a change, as Gilbert remarked, 
since we did not perpetrate the same blun- 
ders. After punctual bad dinners in Anna’s 
reign, it was a relief to encounter unpunctual 
good ones in mine. Anna economised over 
the housekeeping so carefully that. she al- 
ways had some of her money to hand back 
to mother in triumph; but, unfortunately, I 
spent too much, and Anna’s savings were 
invariably needed to ‘‘ make up’’ during my 
last week—to her great disgust. But moth- 
er’s patience was everlasting. This Christ- 
mas all was on Anna’s shoulders, and so 
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mother handed over the arrangements for 
our visitor to her. 

The Grange, our beloved home, was a 
large, old-fashioned, rambling place, half 
farmhouse and half Hall. The Wynvyards 
had built it, and lived in it for seven gener- 
ations, eldest son succeeding eldest son with 
perfect regularity. There had always been 
large families, and cousins many times re- 
moved, and in all sorts of social positions, 
were thickly planted over our own and the 
neighboring counties. It was my father’s 
happy boast that the farm had neither in- 
creased nor decreased by one acre in all 
those years of possession, and that none of 
the Wynyards, men or women, had disgraced 
themselves, or been connected, ever so re- 
motely, with the disgrace of others. He 
would sometimes, upon solemn occasions, 
remind us that any failure on our parts to do 
our duty would be doubly disgraceful, since 
we inherited from this line of honest men 
and women strong and healthy bodies, clear 
brains, and minds biased, by long associa- 
tion, towards the right; and he would say to 
us elder ones that, when the time came for 
us to choose husbands and wives for our- 
selyes, we should bear this in mind, so as to 
hand down to future generations the bless- 
ings we ourselves possessed. 

Christmas Day fell on Friday that year, 
and Mab and her friend and Elly were to 
arrive on the previous Monday. The three 
schoolboys, Lenny, Lion—twins-and Wal- 
ter came down on Saturday in uproarious 
spirits. Not even their love for mother 
could check their noise. Never had they 
been so boisterous. Luckily she seemed just 
then to take a turn for the better, perhaps 
in consequence of the delight of seeing her 
‘chicks’ again, all so well and strong and 
happy. 

On Monday morning Gilbert started off 
alone in the waggonette to fetch the girls. 
We were waiting in the front sitting-room 
off the hall when he drove up with Elly and 
the luggage—but no Mab and no Miss Beale. 

‘¢ Where are Mab and the little girl ? ’’ in- 
quired Anna, astonished, when we had duly 
hugged long-legged thirteen-year-old Elly. 

‘¢ The little girl!’ echoed Elly, with round 
eyes. ‘* Why, Bessie Beale is’>—— 

‘¢ Shut up!” said Gilbert. ‘* Let them see 
for themselves.’’ 

And in a few moments we saw, walking 
up the drive on Mab’s arm, a tall young lady, 
evidently over twenty, dressed in rubin red- 
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breast colors, brown and crimson. The 
brown was richest velvet and fur, and the 
crimson, satin. She wore a lovely velvet 
hat, with a halo of crimson lining. Round 
her neck was a thick gold chain. Her face 
was marvelously pretty, with lovely, peach- 
like cheeks, red lips and sparkling, hazel 
eyes. We did not see the waves of glossy, 
nut-brown hair till afterwards, but they were 
there. 

We were a little confounded. I shrank 
back; but Anna, who has our mother’s 
heart, stepped forward and kissed our visitor 
warmly. Then we all followed suit, and 
then Mabel had to be embraced and congrat- 
ulated on her growth. 

When I again looked at Miss Beale, she 
was laughing and chatting, the centre of the 
group, perfectly at home. It was impossible 
to feel ill at ease with her. We all began to 
call her ‘* Bessie’ directly. She was the 
kind of person whom it is impossible to 
address as ‘‘ Miss.”> Of course, Tom and 
Gibbie did so; but even they called her 
‘‘Miss Bessie,’’ and not formal ‘‘ Miss 
Beale.”’ 

After a few minutes she went off with 
Anna to our mother’s room; and while she 
was away, we passed with acclamations a 
favorable verdict on the new arrival. 

Presently Mabel and Elly came down from 
their visit to mother. We began eagerly to 
question them. 

‘““Who is she, Mah?’’ asked Gilbert. 

“Who?” said Mab, in naive astonish- 
ishment. ‘‘What do you mean? Oh, you 
mean who is her father? I told you he was 
dead; she hasn’t one; she has no people at 
all.’ 

‘¢ But he must have been something when 
he was alive,’ persisted Gilbert. 

‘‘T dare say. I never heard. He has 
been dead a long time. Bessie doesn’t re- 
member him.”’ 

‘‘She isn’t at school, surely?” I said. 
‘*She must be twenty, at least.”’ 

‘‘Of course not, Laura. How stupid you 
are!’’ said Mabel, indignantly. ‘She lives 
with Miss Parsons because she has no home. 
She has a guardian, though.”’ 

‘“Why doesn’t she stay with him?” asked 
Lenny. 

Just then it struck me that all this talk 
about our visitor was not in very good taste. 
It would be better to wait till she told us 
about herself. Gibbie agreed with me, and 
we succeeded in silencing the others. 
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Our dinner-hour at the Grange was six 
o’clock, summer and winter, and a very odd 
one it seemed to strangers; but father 
liked it. He preferred that he and Gilbert 
should have finished their day’s tramping 
about the farm, and should be able to take 
the pleasant meal in peace, with a sense of 
duty done, and a promise of books and music 
to brighten the evening. And we children 
liked the arrangement, because in winter it 
left us the long, cheerful evenings to amuse 
ourselves in. We sang and acted, and scrib- 
bled and drew, and read in the large front 
parlor, which was our special domain, and 
which opened into the one behind, where 
father and mother sat, and into which we 
made continual raids. Gilbert usually sat 
with our parents; but from the day of Bes- 
sie’s arrival he favored us much more—it is 
not too much to say that he remained with 
us altogether. And no wonder! Bessie 
was so bright; so pretty, so amusing. She 
used to make fun of Gilbert a little to his 
face; and he really seemed to like it, for he 
would come back for more, even when he 
had already walked off with his air of in- 
sulted dignity. 

Of course, we could not treat Bessie as we 
had intended when we imagined her Mabel’s 
schoolmate. Anna had hastily prepared ah- 
other room for her; and we were obliged to 
invite a few people, and accept some invita- 
tions ourselves. 

On Christmas day a frost set in, and we 
promised ourselves some skating. Could 
Bessie skate? we asked. Yes, a little, 
she said, with her usual mischievous spar- 
kle. Sv when, on Monday, father came in, 
having examined the ice, and gave us per- 
mission to begin, we were delighted, and 
hurried off in glee, every one of us except 
baby Sylvia. We were, indeed, a large and 
merry party; and, when we reached our 
decoy pond, we found some of our neighbors 
already there, who instantly surrounded us. 
Somebody took possession of me, and put on 
my skates. We had a difficulty with the 
straps, and it was ten minutes before I was 
ready. When at last I started off, hand in 
hand with Charlie Spurrier, I looked round 
for our visitors, to make sure that they were 
enjoying themselves, and being taken care 
of. There were Tom and Eva, there Anna 
and John Dupre; yes, and there was Bes- 
sie—but not with Gilbert. Bessie and a 
certain Harry Cox, whom I detested, but 
who was the best skater in the neighbor- 
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hood, were performing wonders, and exciting 
general admiration. 

But where was my poor, dear Gibbie ? I 
skated slowly round the pond, and at last 
found him, with his hands in his pockets, 
and his skates dangling from his arm, scowl- 
ing angrily at nothing in particular. 

‘¢ Come on, Gilbert!’ I called. 

He did not answer. I skated round to him 
again. 

‘Dear Gibbie, do come on—you will be 
frozen.” 

“I’m going home,” said he. 
of a fellow makes me ill.’’ 

And he scowled at the back of Harry Cox, 
and then walked off. 

I passed Bessie the next moment. She 
looked radiant. Her cheeks were like roses, 
and her eyes brilliant, sparkling with mis- 
chief. 

‘¢ Gilbert is gone,’ I said, feeling vexed 
with her. 

‘‘] know,’’ she said, with a laugh, and a 
flash of her hazel eyes. 

Gilbert kept in the other room all that 
evening, and did not favor us with a visit, 
though we acted a charade he had helped to 
compose. 

‘¢ Bessie,”? I said, in her room that eve- 
ning, ‘I think you don’t like my brother 
Gibbie.”’ 

“Oh, yes, I do! I like him very much. 
But I think ’’—— 

‘¢Tell me. I shall not mind.”’ 

‘¢T think he is spoiled, and a little bit con- 
ceited. You and Anna give in to him in 
everything, and so do the little ones, and he 
thinks he may have everything he wants. 
You will see, Laura, that I shall do him 
good. He wants a lesson very badly.” 
Then, a little more softly, she added; ‘I 
promise you I won’t give him any more pain 
than is good for him. I’m not a coquette, 
Laura.’’? And her cyes looked earnestly and 
truthfully into mine. 

So I went away, a little vexed at her opin- 
ion of Gilbert. but, on the whole, satisfied. 
And she was right; she did Gilbert good. 
She queened it over him as over the rest of 
us, and, as he fell more and more deeply in 
love, he lost the lordly airs she had laughed 
at and teazed him about at her coming, and 
grew grave and earnest, and gentler with us 
all. 

One day, when Bessie had been with us a 
fortnight, we were all together, talking, 
working, and reading, in our own room, 
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when mother suddenly walked in. She 
looked so happy that we saw she had some 
pleasure to give us. 

‘¢ My dears,’’ she began, “I have some 
pleasant news for you. ‘Your father says 
that you may give a party—a dance—on any 
day you please, before Bessie goes away. 
He will let you turn the dining-room out to 
dance in, and he is prepared to accede to any 
reasonable request for money.”’ 

We were wild with delight, kissed our 
mother till she was obliged to retreat, and 
immediately set to work to discuss and ar- 
range. The date we fixed upen was the 
twenty-third of January, so as to give the 
children a couple of days to rest before they 
returned to school; and then we wrote the 
invitations, discussed the supper, and or- 
dered our dresses. 

The day arrived; and what a long day it 
was! The two parlors were emptied for 
supper-rooms, and we, deprived of our usual 
resort, did not know what to do with our- 
selves. Mother was invisible, saving up her 
strength for the evening, and Gilbert was 
silent and preoccupied. But at last it was 
time to dress. Everything had gone smooth- 
ly; and, with beating hearts and bright eyes, 
we disappeared. Of course, each girl knew 
what the others were going to wear; never- 
theless, when we met in mother’s room to 
be looked over, we were.all surprised. Eva, 
tall and blonde and stately, looked her best 
in pale-blue silk and Roman pearls. Anna, 
who loved to be *‘ creamy,’’ she said, showed 
plump, white arms and shoulders out of 
puffs of grenadine, and wore purple passion- 
flowers in her pale, fair hair. I had chosen 
white. Mabel and Elly and the smaller 
ones were in white, too. But Bessie was the 
belle; even mother acknowledged it. She 
was dressed in rose-color, or rather the color 
of a pale-red azalea; and her dress was cov- 
ered with azalea blossoms, while her orna- 
ments were pink coral. She had cheeks like 
damask roses, and her splendid, brown 
eyes shone with excitement and pleasure. 
Among the troop of blondes, she looked 
more lovely by force of contrast. 

Gilbert actually paled with pleasure when 
he saw her. She was very gracious to him 
on this evening; she had for a day or two 
left off teazing and lecturing him. I was 
not too absorbed by my own affairs to watch 
them, and I saw that they danced together 
often. Did mother and father notice it? I 
wondered. I wished they would notice. 
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What a happy evening we had! How we 
all enjoyed ourselves! The old rooms rang 
with soft and happy laughter. 

My story is to be all about Bessie and 
Gilbert, or I could tell of Anna and John 
Dupre, whose happiness dates from this 
twenty-third of January. And I could tell 
something of myself, too. But with us all 
went smoothly, whereas Bessie and Gilbert 
passed through a sea of bitter trouble. 

I was undressing by my fire about four 
o'clock the next morning, when I heard a 
knock at the door. 

‘*Come in!” I said, thinking it was Anna. 
But Bessie Beale put her glossy head round 
the door. 

‘May I really come in?”’’ she asked. ‘I 
can’t go to sleep without telling you some- 
thing.”’ 

Bessic preferred me as a confidante to An- 
na, whose gravity alarmed her sometimes, 
she said. She sat down on the hearth-rug, 
in her pretty pink dressing-gown, and I drew 
up a chair and sat beside her. 

‘‘ Laurie,” she began, half mischievously, 
and half timidly, ‘shall you very much mind 
having me fora sister? I have promised to 
marry Gibbie.”’ 

1 stooped and kissed her heartily. But I 
do not know whether it was over-fatigue or 
some vague foreboding that made me feel 
suddenly troubled and depressed. I made 
an effort to shake off the unpleasant sensa- 
tion. 

‘“So you like him, even though he is 
‘spoiled and conceited ?’”’ I asked. 

‘* Like him!’’ she echoed, laughing and 
blushing. ‘‘ Laura, I liked him from the 
very first day I saw him. And he is not 
spoiled and conceited. I retract my horrid 
words. I said that only because I thought 
he was making too sure of me,—and you 
know one does not like that. He is good; 
he is as true as steel; and I love him with all 
my heart. I would not ask a greater happi- 
ness than to stop here with him, among you 
all. You are like no people I ever saw be- 
fore. It is a rest to know you.” 

She spoke excitedly, her eyes shining 
through tears, and she clasped my hands 
eagerly and lovingly. There was a long 
pause. 

‘*Laura,”’ she went on, with her strange, 
new timidity, ‘‘ do you think your father and 
mother like me ? ”’ 

‘‘T am sure they do,” I said, warmly. 

I was wishing Bessie would tell us some- 
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thing about her parents, or her past life. In 
the month she had been with us, she had 
never referred to either. Had she told Gil- 
bert? While I was thus thinking, she went 
on:— 

‘¢ You say they like me, and I believe they 
do. But, Laura, I know your father is proud 
in his way—proud of his family; and you 
know I haven’t any. I am nobody. I am 
sometimes even afraid ’’—— 

‘‘What are you afraid of ?”’ I asked. 

“TIT do not know exactly. But I havea 
guardian, you remember. His name is Dre- 
witt; he is a clergyman who lives in Lon- 
don. And I have often thought it so odd 
and even unkind of him to leave me, as he 
has done, always at school. He has taken 
care of me ever since I was three years old, 
and never in all that time has he asked me 
to his house. It is very odd.” 

‘¢Perhaps he is a cross old bachelor?” I 
suggested. 

‘¢Qh, no; he is married, and has a large 
family! But in other ways he has been very 
kind. He changed my schools if I com- 
plained, and came to see me often. He 
always appeared to be sorry for my loneli- 
ness, and willing to arrange any pleasure he 
could for me. But he never aske@ me to go 
to his home, and never brought any of his 
children to see me. Do you not think it is 
very odd? I have hinted as much to him 
sometimes, but he would not understand.”’ 

I agreed that it was very odd; and, re- 
membering my dear father’s opinions about 
marriage, I began to feel more troubleu still. 

‘Why have you never said anything about 
this before?’ I asked. 

“Why should I?” she answered, looking 
up in surprise. ‘‘It is disagreeable; and I 
do not like to be pitied—by strangers.” 

‘*“Were your father and Mr. Drewitt 
friends ? *° 

‘Yes; and that is why I and my money 
were left to Mr. Drewitt’s care. But I 
know nothing about my parents. Mr. Dre- 
witt always refused to tell me about them. 
They died when I was very young, and I do 
not remember them.” 

We kissed each other aud said good-night. 
Bessie’s brightness was a little subdued. 
Perhaps the faint fear and discomfort I 
could not shake off had possessed her, too. 

We came down very late. Only Gilbert 
had got up as usual, and gone out on the 
farm. He came home an hour earlier than 
customary, and went straight to father’s 
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study. He always did this on days when 
father did not go out, in order to report 
progress, and ask advice if he wanted it; but 
on this day we knew something else was go- 
ing on. 

Bessie sat between Anna and myself, try- 
ing to draw, and louking pale and nervous. 
Suddenly the door opened, and Gilbert ap- 
peared. 

‘¢ Bessie, will you come and see father ? ”’ 
he asked. 

fsessie got up, trembling a little, and they 
went away together. Gilbert was looking 
pale and excited, too, but not distressed. 

While they were gone, I told Anna what 
Bessie had said to me on the night before, 
and she looked very grave. She said noth- 
ing; but I knew she feared, as I did, that 
so much mystery must hide something un- 
pleasant. 

Bessie came back in half an hour, pink 
and tremulous. She seated herself, and 
made another heroic attempt at her drawing. 
Anna and I would not question her, but 
presently she said:— 

‘Your father will not sanction our en- 
gagement till he has heard from Mr. Dre- 
witt. He was so kind. He looked very 
grave, but he kissed me. He called me‘ my 
dearie,’ just as hedoes Annaand you. And 
your mother was kinder still. She said, 
‘ Heaven care for you, my dear.’ ”’ 

She put down her pencils, and we kissed 
her, both very much moved by love and 
compassion. 

She was to stay with us a month longer, 
she said. Our father was writing to Miss 
Parsons, also, and mother bad asked her to 
stop. The clouds almost cleared off as she 
told me this, and I began to feel hopeful. 

We had another happy week. The chil- 
dren went back to school, and Eva returned 
home. Tom was obliged to resume his 
studies in London directly after her depar- 
ture, and we were left a peaceful quartette, 
with only the babies to enliven us. 

Mr. Drewitt’s letter was long in arriving, 
and we did not know when it came; for 
father had taken to pocketing his letters at 
the breakfast-table, and walking off with 
them unread. But one morning Eliza came 
to our sitting-room, and said that father 
begged Miss Beale to go to the study, he 
had something particular to say toher. So 
Bessie went. 

It was an hour before she returned; and 
then she only put her head in at the door, 
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and said in a strange, rough voice, quite an- 
like her natural one:— 

‘* Laura, will you come and help me to 
pack? I want to catch the 5.30 train, and 
there is hardly time.”’ 

Anna and I exchanged glances of grief 
and dismay, and I followed Bessie up-stairs. 
Somehow I dared not speak to her. I hard- 
ly ventured to look after the first glance, for 
her face was so altered—white and drawn 
and frightened. 

She packed steadily and carefully, and put 
on her hat and cloak at the glass, as if her 
dazed, unhappy eyes could see the reflection. 
I could not bear it, and put my arms around 
her. 

‘¢Don’t!’’ she said, almost roughly, and 
shook me off. Then she looked at my face, 
and, seeing what was written there, said, 
‘“‘Don’t be unhappy; don’t pity me, dear 
little Laura. I have been told that Gilbert 
and I are to be parted forever, and your 
father, just and good as he is, will not say 
why. If any one pities me, I shall break 
down. Something dreadful has been said 
about me. I do not know what it is; bat I 
mean to know.” 

‘‘But where are you going?’’ I asked, 
crying. ‘‘ To Miss Parsons ? ”’ 

‘No. I am going to Mr. Drewitt, to 
make him tell me what he knows. When he 
has told me—if the secret is anything like 
what I think and fear—I shall go away, and 
no one [ have ever known will ever hear of 
me again, except Gibbie just once.”’ 

She kissed me with cold lips, and Anna, 
too, and hugged the little ones whom she 
had petted; and then, getting into the dog- 
cart, drove off with Tim, the groom. 

She had already bidden good-by to mother 
and father, she said. Gilbert was nowhere 
to be seen. She refused to let father drive 
her, and would not stop till the next day, 
though we implored her with tears. 

Anna and I went back to the sitting-room, 
and passed a mournful evening alone. Gib- 
bie did not appear, nor did mother and 
father; they went off after dinner to their 
own room. We knew our parents would tell 
us all directly. It was their way to take 
their children into their confidence, and of 
both their joys and sorrows we were kept 
informed. Sv, when we were sent for to 
mother’s room next morning, we knew why 
she looked pale and troubled, as if she had 
not slept. 

‘¢ Dear children,” she said, *‘ poor Gilbert 
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and Bessie are to be made very unhappy. 
Your father refuses to consent to their mar- 
riage, and says that he can never change his 


mind; and I think his decision is right.’ 


Better that my own boy and that poor child 
should suffer, than that an almost eternal 
wrong should be committed. How I wish 
she had never come here. There is Mr. 
Drewitt’s letter. Take it, my dears, and 
read it.’’ 

I looked over Anna’s shoulder, and read 
as follows :— 


‘¢St. Clement’s Rectory, 
‘‘ January, 30, 187-. 


“My DEAR Srr:—With great pain of 
mind, I answer your letter of the 24th. 
Of Miss Bessie Beale I have nothing to 
say but praise. She is good, affectionate, 
patient, true, and, I need hardly say, pos- 
sesses great personal beauty. But the cir- 
cumstances of her birth are most unfortu- 
nate; and it is for that reason alone that I 
have kept her away from my own family. I 
have sons, and feared some such complica- 
tion as has happened in yours. You will 
see how very painfully I was placed; I could 
guard my own, but others I could not. I 
have always hoped that poor Bessie would 
be fortunaie enough to place her affections 
on some person who would find what I am 
about to state no insuperable barrier to 
marriage; but I perceive from your letter 
that it is not so, and that my poor ward must 
continue to suffer even more painfully than 
she has hitherto done. 

‘¢ Miss Beale is the only daughter of Wil- 
liam Holbrook Beale, who was, I dare say 
you remember, condemned to death for the 
murder of his friend, Raymond Smith, 
eighteen years ago. The case caused much 
sensation at the time, the victim and the 
murderer being both educated men, well 
known in a certain set. The cause of the 
murder was a too well-founded jealousy on 
Beale’s part. His wife died directly after 
the horrible event, and his sentence was 
finally commuted to penal servitude for life. 
He also died in the course of the first year. 
He had been my dear friend at college, and 
committed his unhappy little daughter to my 
care. He was himself penniless, but his 
wife’s relatives, who had always disliked 
him, handed over to me sufficient funds to 
produce for Bessie an income of two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds a year. They were 
wealthy, ill-bred, purse-proud people, and 
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stipulated that they should never see her 
again. 

‘‘Allow me to express ny deep regret for 
the pain that all this will cause you and 
yours. Try to recognize the difficulty of the 
position to me. The girl is all she should 
be;—how could I condemn her to isolation 
for life? I hoped weakly that some fortu- 
nate chance would save her. I need not, I 
think, beg you to deal kindly with her, and 
withhold this story, if possible. I trust her 
feelings and those of Mr. Gilbert Wynyard 
are not too deeply engaged. Tell my poor 
little ward I shall see her as soon as possible 
after her return to Miss Parsons. I should 
write to her at once, but that I am so 
much puzzled to account for my conduct 
without giving her informatien that would 
only increase her distress. In some way I 
must try to escape explanation. 

‘* Believe me, dear sir, 


*¢ Yours faithfully, 
‘ PauL DREWITYT.”’ 


Anna and I looked at mother, grieved 
and horror-stricken. Here, indeed, was 
grief for us all—and what anguish for Gil- 
bert and Bessie!—for we knew that Bessie 
had by this time compelled her guardian to 
tell her all. 

‘¢ Poor Bessie! ’? we cried, with tears. 

‘And poor Gibbie!’’? sighed mother. 

‘¢ Does he know ?”’ asked Anna. 

‘Yes. He asked father if he had any 
objection to his going away for a week or 
two, and father said of course not. Gibbie 
wants to think the matter over in quiet, even 
away from me. He will go to Brighton to- 
day. Do not notice his departure, my dears, 
or question him.”’ 

And we went away to talk things over sor- 
rowfully, and to see Gilbert drive off, with 
his head down, and without a good-by to any 
of us except mother. 

In a few days another letter arrived from 
Mr. Drewitt. He told father that Bessie 
Beale had come to see him late on the night 
she left us; that she had explained to him 
that she had come away of her own accord, 
and in spite of mother’s entreaties, and that 
she had demanded an explanation in such a 
manner that had left him no resource but to 
tell her all, in spite of his pity and disincti- 
nation. She had remained at his house for 
the night, solely because it was too late to 
go to a hotel—as she took care to explain— 
and the next day she had disappeared, with- 


out seeing any member of his family but 
himself, and without saying whither she was 
going. | 

Poor Mr. Drewitt was evidently very un- 
happy. We sent his letter on to Gilbert, 
and he wrote back to say that he had later 
news of her—that he knew where she was, 
but that she had bound him over not to tell, 
and also compelled him to promise not to 
seek her. He said he should come home at 
the beginning of the next week, and go on 
with his work. He had come to a decision, 
he said, which he would communicate to 
father and mother, on his return. 

We were shocked when we saw the change 
in him. Te seemed to have ceased, in this 
short time, to be the boy we had always 
thought him, and to have become a grave, 
stern, thoughtful man. 

Mother told us what Gilbert had said to 
her and father on his return. He had prom- 
ised father not to disobey him. He said that 
he did not share his opinions about hered- 
ity—at least in full—and that he thought the 
family pride in our own purity was hard and 
selfish. Had there been madness in Bessie’s 
family, or any disease of body known to be 
hereditary, he and she would have said 
yood-by to each other forever in this world. 
‘But Bessie’s father had committed a crime 
in @ moment of passion, excited by a great 
wrong; and he could not see how that 
should affect Bessie. If he had had only 
himself to think of, he would have married 
Bessie directly, proud to share her troubles, 
and even her undeserved disgrace. But 
then, Gilbert owned that often, when he had 
thought father mistaken, he had, in time, 
found him to be right after all; so he would 
wait and think, only begging father to think 
on his side, and not without long reflection 
condemn Bessie to so much misery. 

Father and mother were greatly pleased 
with Gilbert’s strength and patience and 
obedience, and were very tender with him. 
Father promised to reflect on all that Gilbert 
had said, and wrote a kind little note of sym- 
pathy to Bessie, which Gilbert forwarded. 

That was asad summer tous. Even An- 
na’s happiness could not brighten it. 
Mother looked drooping and sad, and father 
and Gilbert went about with grave, thought- 
ful faces. At midsummer Anna was mar- 
ried, and went away; and, though she was 
not far off, and Mab came home from school 
‘¢ for good,” it was still a hard parting and a 
pain to miss her. 
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I do not believe that Gilbert and father 
exchanged words about Bessie all that year. 
We supposed, mother and I, that their 
Opinions were unaltered, and we knew that 
Gilbert would be patient. But, when 
Christmas came round again, he was evi- 
dently very much tried. Eva Dennis came 
again, and her father and brother; John and 
Anna arrived to stay a month. Charlie Spur- 
rier, to whom I was by this time engaged, 
was also invited; Tom and the children were 
at home; and we could not help laughing 
and being happy. 

One day in the first week in January, I 
was standing at the hall window, when I saw 
a telegraph-boy coming up the drive. I 
opened the door to him, rather frightened: 
for we do not send telegrams in our family 
unless for serious reasons. It was for 
father, and I took it to his sanctum up- 
stairs. He opened, read it, and then, look- 
ing pale and disturbed, handed it to me. It 
was in French, and said: — 


‘‘ Miss Bessie Beale begs Mr. Wynyard to 
allow his son Gilbert to come over. She is 
not expected to live. She implores him to 
hasten, or it will be too late.”’ 


It came from a convent at Rouen. 

‘‘Find Gilbert and bring him here,” said 
father. 

I ran off and brought him. 

Father said, ‘‘ My poor boy! ’’ and handed 
him the telegram. As he read it, he turned 
pale; but he set his lips, and said:— 

‘‘T must go, sir.” 

‘¢Surely,’? said father; and then he pro- 
cured a time-table and examined it. ‘If 
Laura can fill a carpet-bag for us in ter 
minutes, we can catch the packet at Newha- 
ven,’”? he added, presently, and rang the 
bell. | 

I heard Gilbert’s exclamation of thanks as 
I flew out of the room. In less than ten 
minutes I was in the hall with the carpet- 
bag, and snatched a hasty kiss as they 
jumped into the dog-cart. Then I ran up- 
stairs to find mother and tell her, and to give 
her father’s message of love. 

It was four days before we got a letter. 
Then mother had a long one from father. 
He said they had found Bessie very ill—so 
ill that her death was hourly expected. It 
appeared that there had been an outbreak 
of scarlet fever in the town; and Bessie. 
who had been boarding at the convent and 
working with the sisters, had insisted upon 
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doing her share as usual, though she was 
already drooping and out of health. Natu- 
rally she caught the fever, and had it in the 
most severe form. She got over it, how- 
ever; but, instead of getting well, she began 
to sink with terrible rapidity; and, when she 
knew that all hope was over, she had begged 
the sisters to send that telegram. Father 
said that her life was still trembling in the 
balance, but that she had survived so long 
was a slightly hopeful sign. 

Two days later we heard from father 
again. Bessie had ‘turned the corner,”’ 
and was, he hoped, saved. But they could 
not leave her, of course. Mother must for- 
give him for staying away so long, and must 
be prepared to receive Bessie, too, when he 
and Gilbert came. They could. not leave 
her, weak, alone, and heart-broken, in a 
strange country. The rest of the letter was 
filled with reports of the sisters’ praises of 
Bessie. Father thought they might, per- 
haps, begin their journey home in three 
weeks; but it, of course, depended on the 
progress of Bessie’s convalescence. 

Mother wrote at once to father, and en- 
closed a little note for Bessie, saying that 
she was longing to have her back again, and 
begging her to get well enough to travel 
early; we should soon make her strong at 
the Grange. 

At last, at the beginning of February, 
they came home. Gilbert sprang joyfully 
from the hired, close carriage which had 
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brought them from the station. Then father 
got out, carefully supporting what looked 
like a bundle of shawls. Was that white, 
worn face, with its great, sad, brown eyes, 
Bessie’s ? I hardly knew her. 

Mother had come down, and she had the 
poor child carried into the sitting-room, 
where she was put upon a couch, and pet- 
ted, caressed and fed, till she was fit to walk 

up-stairs. She looked round the room with 
eager eyes, and her face quivered. Then 
Gilbert, who was standing behind her couch, 
stooped over and kissed her solemnly on ‘the 
forehead; and we knew that all was well, 
and that father had yielded. 

‘“‘Yes,’”? he said, talking it over later, 
‘ Bessie i is as good as gold, and she has been 
tried like gold. I still think my general 
principle the right one; but this is an excep- 
tional case. And, as for the disgrace,’’ he 
went on, with a slight, painful quiver ef the 
lip, ‘‘ why, we are so many and so strong, 
that we can well bear Bessie’s burden 
amongst us!’’ and he ended with a smile. 

By dint of careful and continued nursing, 
Bessie got well. But she was a long time 
about it—so long that the wedding had to be 
put off till the following Christmas. Then 
Gilbert and Bessie, and Charlie Spurrier 
and I were married at the same time; and 
Bessie became ‘deputy-mistress”’ at the 
Grange, as Gilbert is ‘‘ deputy-governor.”’ 
And father and mother love her no less 
dearly than they love their own daughters. | 
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BY PALMETTO. 


HEN one has to struggle with that 
most puzzling mathematical problem 

of how to make the slender means at their 
command, their own generous wishes, and 
the number of their friends, fit into a har- 
monious whole, Christmas is inore often a 
source of torture than pleasure. Perhaps 
the first thing to be considered is the per- 
sonal taste of the individual who is to receive 
the gift, for if it be inappropriate, no matter 
how costly, it will fail of its object. Some 
will prize most highly a gift that bespeaks 
the earnest thought of the giver, as well as 
the labor (a labor of love) of the hands that 
bestowed it. where an expensive but pur- 
chased article would give only pain, from the 


fact possibly that the recipient could not af- 
ford to reciprocate, or that the donor could 
ily afford the sum expended. 

It requires much delicacy of sentiment to 
make a costly present acceptable to one who 
cannot afford to return it in kind, and yet 
where one really desires to help a less for- 
tunate relative or friend, this season gives 
an excuse for doing what can be done so 
well at no other time. Among the many 
presents of this kind that are always welcome 
to either sex may be mentioned a handsome 
and serviceable umbrella with the initials or 
name on a plate on the handle, a toilet set of 
brush, comb and glass, a box of handker- 
chiefs, or in the case of a lady, a box of 
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gloves, or nicer hose than she could perhaps 
afford to buy. No Christmas or birthday 
gift is now considered complete without one 
of the pretty and seasonable cards that may 
be bought for any sum from one cent up to 
ten dollars. These, if you are an artist, you 
can make doubly endearing by painting your- 
self. 

People who have unlimited means are too 
apt to simply count heads, without a thought 
of whether the present will be appropriate 
or not. The true Christmas flavor must have 
been conspicuous by its absence in the but- 
ter-dish that a wealthy lady sent to a young 
girl relative at boarding-school. The same 
amount invested in pretty lace, or one of the 
always useful black Spanish lace fichus, or a 


few pairs of evening gloves, would have 


given her something that she could not only 
wear with pleasure, but show to her girl 
friends. Don’t send bric-a-brac or rare china 
to the over-worked mother when serviceable 
and handsome hand-marked napery, an easy 
chair, or a year’s subscription to BALLOU’S 
MONTHLY and a few choice books would 
give her a pleasure that her scanty purse has 
never afforded. 

It is not, however, the talented and wealthy 
who need suggestions in regard to Christmas, 
but those who with loving and generous im- 
pulses are unfortunately not over-blessed 
with time, money or skill. For the hosts of 
uncles, aunts and cousins whom you may 
like to remember with a trifle there are plenty 
of inexpensive articles needing a little em- 
broidery to complete them to be found at the 
stores, in the way of scrap-baskets, slipper- 
cases, paper-holders and many other things 
both useful and ornamental. <A novel pres- 
ent for a gentleman consists of a large leaf, 
cut in form like a calladium from stiff card- 
board; this is covered with plush and the 
veinings painted. Loops of ribbon of a cor- 
responding color are placed across this, in 
which are inserted a clothes-brush, a hat- 
brush, scissors, a shoe-horn, and a small 
housewife with needles, pins, etc. A pretty 
pincushion that can be suspended from the 
dressing-table is nice for lady or gentleman. 
Make it of two cushions, one across the 
other like the pouf ottomans, of plush or 
satin of two colors, and bordered with silk 
cords. 

A very pretty tobacco-pouch will be ser- 
viceable to a brother, cousin or lover, if he 
will use the ‘‘ vile weed,’’ and it may be m::de 
of chamois skin with the sides embroidered 


in jockey-caps, spurs, whips, canes and 
horse-shoes. Where the parts are joined to- 
gether, outline the seams with steel beads. 
Cultivate a spirit of neatness in your present 
or prospective ‘‘ Darby,’ by presenting him 
with a shaving-case and receptacle for the 
debris of shaving to hang on the other side 
of the dressing-case. Make the former of a 
heart-shaped piece of pasteboard covered 
with silk, satin, plush or flannel, and with a 
monogram embroidered in the centre. The 
back must be like in shape, but without the 
embroidery, and both may be lined with 
silesia. Finish the outer piece with a silk 
cord or narrow quilled ribbon; stretch a 
thread across the inside, on which suspend a 
number of colored tissue leaves of shaving- 
paper of the same shape. A _ pasteboard 
cornucopia covered, embroidered and trim- 
med to correspond, will be useful to catch 
bits of paper that might otherwise find their 
way to the floor. 

For friends who are housekeepers, the ac- 
ceptable gifts are legion. A set of small 
napkins to be used under finger-bowls, or 
larger ones with the monogram or initial 
beautifully worked in the corner, may be 
reckoned among them. The former come 
already stamped with odd artistic and Kate 
Greenaway designs for working in colored 
cotton in etching stitch. 

Plush napkin rings are very pretty and 
easily made, and with care will last a long 
time. Take a piece of buckram two inches 
wide and six long, cover with plush, line 
with satin and join together as though they 
were buttoned over, with large beads for 
buttons, and two rings of small beads for 
loops. They require to be very neatly done 
to give satisfactory results. 

Dainty articles of china or glass—and they 
need not be costly—are generally appreciated. 
It is scarcely possible to find a woman who 
does not take a pride in her table appoint- 
ments. 

Tidies are ridiculed by the masculine in- 
tellect, but they are, nevertheless, almost as 
necessary as the furniture which they pro- 
tect and adorn. Many a shabby chair is 
transformed into a striking piece of furniture 
by an effective tidy. A pretty one is made 
of pongee. Take a strip a yard and a half 
long and half a yard wide. Hem the sides, 
fringe out the ends and knot the strands. 
Embroider in silk some pretty floral designs, 
and get the silks that are especially adapted 
to wash-goods, as this tidy can be laundered . 
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Embroider only the ends, and knot into a 
scarf tidy with a bow of handsome satin rib- 
bon in the centre. Fora chair that does not 
admit of this sort of drapery, a square of 
grass linen is hem-stitched a]l around. Em- 
broider a group of wild roses in the centre, 
and fasten with bows on the upper corners. 

A scarf tanle-cover was made from the 
best breadth of an old black satin skirt. It 
had a six-inch border of old-gold plush, with 
a tuft of flowers at each corner that looked 
as though they were growing out of the 
plush; a few stalks and thin grasses were 
worked near the edge of the satin. Begonia 
leaves, buttercups, daisies and Virginia 
creeper look well on black satin. The ends 
were finished with black Angora lace worked 
in tinsel. A pretty fancy is to embroider 
the monogram on one corner in the same 
colors used in the flowers. 

Pen-wipers may be ‘‘as old as the hills,’’ 
but they are very useful, and are none the 
worse for being ornamental also. The fol- 
lowing seemed to me a pretty conceit: Cut 
two circles of any colored cloth and two of 
the same size of chamois, also one of creamy 
white cloth. Cut this latter to represent 
daisy petals, of which there should be twenty- 
four, each one aninch deep; on each petal line 
a strip of yellow floss, with ashorter, lighter 
line each side of it. Knot the centre space 
with shaded brown crewels, the centre knot 
golden brown and the outer ones darker. 
Put the chamois between the cloth circles, 
place the white cloth on top and sew firmly 
through the centre of this. 

Sofa pillows are as various in style as the 
leaves of atree in number. Make the cush- 
ion of any size you may desire, and cover 
with either Turkey red or blue Bolton sheet- 
ing. Join four squares of silk, satin, or 
plush, with torchon insertion, and edge with 
the same kind of lace. Here you may dis- 
play endless ingenuity in your arrangements 
of colors and designs in embroidery for the 
squares. This outer piece for covering 
should be the width of the lace edging small- 
er than the pillow, in order to allow the 
bright lining to show. I have geen a very 
handsome one where the squares were of the 
much abused ‘“‘ crazy patchwork,’’ but it was 
richly worked and had a most oriental effect. 

Bags of perfumed powder for my “‘ladye’s 
chamber’ are among the inexpensive little 
luxuries that will delight the heart and 
senses of the recipient. Make a bag from 
two pieces of satin or silk about twelve by 
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eighteen inches. Seam the sides and leave 
both ends open. These should be fringed 
for aninch. Line the bag with silesia, and 
tie it tightly around the bottum about four 
inches above the fringe with a contrasting 
ribbon. Fill it with soft cotton batting and 
sprinkle in two ounces or more of violet and 
heliotrupe sachet powder. Tie at the top 
with a ribbon with which it is to be hung 
from chair or toilet table. 

To descend to the homely, which may still 
be rendered artistic, an umbrella holder is 
quite indispensable—after you have once 
used one. An umbrella has such an exas- 
perating fashion of hiding on a rainy day, 
and of tripping you up at every step when 
the sun shines. It has out-grown the bureau 
drawer, and will not stand upright in the 
corner. Of course if you have a perfectly 
appointed home, your umbrella is always in 
its place in the rack, but if you have the mis- 
fortune to live in the seven-by-nine third 
story back of a boarding house, you will not 
sneer at my receptacle for keeping your um- 
brella where it will always be handy when 
you want it, and never be obtrusive when 
you do not. Take a straight piece of brown 
holland for the back about eight inches wide, 
and pointed in two deep points tup and bot- 
tom. Inlength it should measure thirty-five 
inches vertically between the points. Cuta 
piece for the front corresponding in width 
and lower pointed end, but cut at the top in 
two shallow scallops. This front piece 
should measure vertically from the point be- 
tween the scallops to that between the points 
of the lower end, thirty inches. Embroider 
the front piece with cat-tails worked in brown 
crewels, and seedy grasses in bright red. 
Keep the work flat and press the embroidery 
on the wrong side with a warm iron. Baste 
together the front and back neatly, trim and 
bind with bright braid. Stitch a piece 
through the centre forming two cempart- 
ments. One side willdo foraparasol. Hang 
by concealed loops from two points at the top. 

When art condescends to ornament a dust- 
bag for the dust-cloth, it may be considered 
as having reached the end of the list, but it 
might be employed in a worse way than in 
making beautiful the unsightly objects about 
our homes. Cut froma yard of bright cre- 
tonne a strip nine inches wide and the whole 
length of the piece. Cut one end so as to 
form a point, and line the piece throughout 
with old gold silesia. Turn up twelve inches 
of the straight end so as to form a bag, the 
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sides sewed together. Geta brass ring large 
enough to go over the knob of a door, and 
put the pointed end through nine inches. 
This makes a flap over the bag that holds 
the dust cloth. The bottom of the bag and 
the flap are ornamented with a pretty fringe. 
A cretonne with a bright red ground well 
covered with floral sprays and leaves in 
shaded browns looks well for this purpose, 
but a handsomer one may be made of silk 
for the chamois or silk duster for a parlor. 
Among the Christmas presents which I 
value highly and which I am sure to receive 
every year, is a bundle of old linen froma 
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dear old lady who has little else to give, and 
it is a mystery to me where and how she ac- 
cumulates so much. The linen surfaces of 
collars, cuffs and shirt bosoms have been 
carefully ripped and made soft by washing. 
Each size and kind and degree of fineness is 
neatly folded by itself, the whole smelling of 
lavender. It proves an incalculable blessing 
through the year to the cut fingers and bruises 
of my flock. 

Hoping that these hints may be of slight 
service to some reader, I will end with Tiny 


See 


PRUE’S “COMING-OUT.” 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


M* DEAR NIECE:—I remember, with 
quite a shock, that you are past sev- 
enteen. If my health had not been decided- 
y deranged, I should have had my wits about 
me, and not let you return to school last fall. 
For the one thing indispensable to a debu- 
tante’s success, ic youth and freshness. I 
am now feeling quite myself, and have de- 
cided to bring you out this winter. One 
reason why 1 have come to this decision, is 
the fact that an extremely plain and uninter- 
esting set of debutantes has been foisted 
upon society, this winter, and your beauty 
will be sure to make a great sensation. 
Write to your father for permission to leave 
school and come to me atonce. Tell him 
that 1 am willing to assume the charge of 
you until you are established in life; and, 
knowing as he does, my social opportunities 
and knowledge of the world, I am sure he 
will be glad to accept my offer.”’ 


When she had read this letter, Prue ut- 
tered an exclamation of delight, and seizing 
her roommate, Jane Arkwright—called by 
her schoolmates Joan of Arc, by reason of 
certain lofty aims and aspirations—whirled 
her wildly around the room. When she had 
recovered sufficient breath, she proceeded to 
read the letter to Jane, who was as much 
astonished at Prue’s lively behavior as she 
ever allowed herself to be at anything. 

‘‘ And are you so delighted at that ?”’ she 
said. when Prue had come to the end, and 
showed symptoms of beginning another 
whirl. ‘O Prue! such a life seems so frivo- 


Tim’s beautiful Christmas prayer, ‘‘ Ged 
bless us all.’’ 
lous, so unworthy of you! You have great 


gifts; everybody thinks so. You might be a 
leader in some great cause; might make your 
name immortal! ”’ 

And Jane’s small, near-sighted gray ores 
kindled behind their glasses. 


‘‘ The world is a)l before thee where toreap 
The noble harvest of a deathless name,”’ 


quoted Pruc, lightly. ‘‘ You shall reap it, 
Joan! I shall be quite contented to be 
one of the fashionable butterflies whom you 
despise; to win homage and make conquests 
by my beauty, and tomarry—who knows ?f— 
a prince! ”’ 

And Prue cast a glance over Joan’s head 
into the mirror, seeing there, indeed, a 
rarely lovely face. 

Joan of Arc settled her glasses, smoothed 
her ‘‘ crop’? of hair, and went down to her 
recitation. She never allowed anything to 
make her late at a recitation. In ten min- 
utes it would be time for Prue to go to her 
German lesson, and she did not know a word 
of it; but the book lay closed upon the bed, 
while she stood by the window with folded 
hands, looking out upon a wintry landscape 
which she did not see. 

What queer notions Joan had, she was 
thinking. And a good many of the other 
girls, too. There was a great variety of 
ideas as to the proper conduct of life among 
the forty pupils at Madame Politzoff’s 
schoo]. Most of them, either secretly or 
openly, regarded matrimony as a goal; but 
there was Pinkey Pritchard, who wanted to 
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write a novel; Mary Burney, who was deter- 
mined to become a preacher; Cassie Hobart, 
who wanted to be a great singer; and Kittie 
Leighton, who longed to be a hospital nurse. 
And then there was little Brenda Nieff, 
Madame Politzoff’s poor relation, who 
helped the girls with their lessons, darned 
madame’s stockings, and even went on er- 
rands for the housekeeper—when she was 
asked what sort of a career she pined for, 
Brenda said, ‘‘ Only to help people in any 
way that she could.’? Of course that was 
well enough for Brenda, thought Prue; she 
had always been used to that kind of thing, 
and she had neither beauty nor talent. 

Joan thought she might be ‘‘a leader ina 
great cause.”’ That had an attractive sound. 
She had been reading of a woman whose 
‘* words stirred the pulses of the world.” 
She would like to have that said of her, but 
a career like that involved labor, and self- 
sacrifice, and possible failure. Prue liked 
much better the prospect that was opening 
before her; the gay, luxurious life, of which 
she had had such glimpses as were permitted 
to a school-girl on her holiday visits to her 
aunt in New York and in Newport, seemed 
to her delightful beyond measure. 

Before she slept, that night, Prue had 
written and sent her letter to her father. 
Of his consent she had not the least doubt. 
In the three years which she had spent at 
school she had not once been at home; all 
her vacations having been spent with her 
aunt. She had a step-mother at home, who 
had never been fond of her, and whose 
presence in the family she had resented as 
an intrusion, although her father’s second 
marriage had occurred when she was only 
twelve years old. She hada brood of little 
half-brothers and sisters, in whom she did 
not feel the least interest. She had a little 
fortune left her by her mother, which would 
make her quite independent, and the family 
at home had no share whatever in her plans 
for the future. 

Beyond description, therefore, were her 
astonishment and dismay when she received 
her father’s answer. 


‘““My DEAR DAUGHTER:—Your letter has 
confirmed a resolution which has been form- 
ing in my mind for some time, and which I 
have delayed to carry into effect only from a 
dislike to interfere with your education. As 
your aunt thinks you are old enough to leave 
school, 1 shall not delay longer. Your 
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mother’s health has become very delicate, 
and the care of a young family is a great 
strain upon her. I, myself, am out of 
health and despondent, owing to business 
losses and embarrassments; and, in short, 
we need very much the help and cheer which 
a grown up daughter—a young, strong pres- 
ence in the house—might give us. What- 
ever disappointment you may feel at the 
overthrow of your plans, I am sure you will 
feel, with me, that your place is here. I 
wish that your return to Stapleton Mills 
might be at a pleasanter time of year, and 
under more cheerful circumstances than 
these, since the depression in business, and 
a strike of all the mill hands, has cast a 
gloom over everything; but I trust you will, 
at least, feel that you are doing your duty, 
and that it is home.” 


It was too dreadful to be true, thought 
Prue. She was much more ill-used than 
Cinderella, for the clock had struck twelve 
while her fairy godmother’s coach was at the 
door. There was to be no ball for her, no 
prince; nothing but to sit in the ashes. 

‘*This is almost worse than the other,’’ 
said Joan of Arc, with a ruffled brow, as she 
bade Prue farewell. ‘‘Stagnation and dul- 
ness, and a round of petty cares are so be- 
littling! Don’t sink intoahousehold drudge, 
Prue! *’ 

‘“*T wish [ could go for you. 
what I should like,’’ said Brenda. 

‘*Stapleton Mills!’’ called the conductor, 
and Prue, weary with her long journey, 
stepped upon the platform of the dingy 
little station. Overhead was a dreary, lead- 
en sky, and around the rampart of high hills, 
behind which the sun seemed always, in the 
short, winter days, persistently to hide him- 
self. Although the mills were closed, the 
atmosphere seemed, to Prue’s fancy, heavy 
with smoke, as it always had been. There 
was, certainly, the same black, sticky mud 
in the streets, pigs wandering about at their 
own sweet will, and the general forlornness 
of aspect that had always characterized Sta- 
pleton Mills. 

Groups of [men were lounging about the 
station, smoking and talking, some depressed 
and gloomy, others excited. 

There was her father. How old and worn 
he looked. The sight touched Prue’s heart: 
If she could be a comfort and help to him, 
she was glad that she had come. 

‘*] hope it will not be too dull and hard 


It is just 
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fer you, Prue. You will find a great deal to 
do,”’ he said, looking at her, wistfully. 

‘*T shall like that,’’ said Prue, bravely. 

No complaint of hers should ever add to 
her father’s burdens. She made that resolve 
then and there. In its roots, Prue’s nature 
was sweet and sound, if it had wayward 
shoots of vanity and selfishness which Aunt 
Laura had assiduously cultivated. 

She found her step-mother a nervous inva- 
lid, fretful, fanciful and exacting; the chil- 
dren spoiled, neglected and troublesome, and 
the house, under the dominion of ignorant 
and undisciplined servants, as comfortless an 
abode as could well be imagined. 

When she took her walks abroad, she 
found things even more depressing than at 
home. The strike had continued for months, 
now, and the families of the workmen were 
reduced almost to starvation. Prue found 
that they were very bitter against the mill- 
owners, and those to whom she carried help 
received it ungraciously. 

‘*Tt’s work and decent wages we uns wants 
from you uns, and not charity,’ one old 
woman cried, slamming the door in her face. 

That night Prue went to her father’s 
sanctum, where he usually sat up late over 
his papers. 

‘‘ Father, I want you to tell me just what 
it is that worries you, and all about this 
strike,’’ she said. 

‘‘ Mismanagement and extravagance on 
the part of my partner, Sheldon, are at the 
bottom of all the trouble. I had to leave 
everything to him while your mother was so 
ill, and I had other private worries. Hewas 
hard and grasping with the men, but care- 
less of money otherwise. Now, the men 
think we are able to pay higher wages be- 
cause we ought to be able to. ‘There has 
been a general depression in business, but 
the Tisbury mills are open, now, and pros- 
pering finely; but it is doubtful if we could 
tide over this difficulty, even if the men 
came back at the old prices. And now, 
Sheldon, who has a private fortune in his 
wife’s hands, is going to leave me to fight it 
out alone. If I could get a partner with 
money, there might be a chance ’’?—— 

‘‘But there is my money, papa,’’ said 
Prue, eagerly. 

‘‘ Never, child! I promised your mother 
I would never risk a penny of that, and I 
never will.”’ 

‘s But the poor people, papa. 
great suffering.” 


There is 


‘Then let them come back at the old 
wages; they could live.” 

‘* But some of them think they have been 
badly treated. They told me of an old man 
who had invented things,—some things con- 
nected with the boilers, I couldn’t under- 
stand what—that had brought a great deal of 
money to the firm, and he—O papa, I know 
you wouldn’t have done it!—had never been 
paid for them.”’ 

Mr. Stapleton’s brows contracted into a 
sharp frown. 

‘¢Old Eben Dunford! Some of his inven- 
tions have been of great value; others of 
none at all. Sheldon got them from him, 
and paid him little or nothing. I always 
meant that should be righted. I have been 
culpably weak and neglectful. But the old 
man has no more idea of the value of money 
than a child. And he cannot be suffering, 
for he has a son, a fine, smart fellow, who 
was a foreman for us until he got a notion 
that he must go where he could learn more— 
studied continually—knows more about iron 
than any other man in Pennsylvania. He’s 
having a hard push, I suppose, but he won’t 
let his father suffer.”’ 

‘¢But the old man has a new invention, 
the labor of a life-time, and a great triumph, 
he thinks, and he has no money to get it 
patented. That seems very hari,” said 
Prue. 

‘¢Tt is not of much value, probably. He 
is getting old, and his wits are going. But 
I wish it were in my power to make things 
right with him. But don’t you worry about 
these things, Prue. There is enough to 
trouble you in the house—and you are doing 
wonders. If anything could rouse a man’s 
courage, it will be to have a comfortable and 
cheerful home again.”’ 

Her father’s praise was very sweet to 
Prue, but she could not forget the old man 
who had been sounjustly treated. She could 
not help feeling shocked and disappointed 
that her father should have allowed such a 
thing to happen. The despairing look of the 
old man, as he walked the floor of his miser- 
able litile room, and told her of his great 
trial, haunted her. 

A wrong had been done, and Prue had the 
means to make a partial atonement in her 
own hands. The income of her property 
had been at her own disposal for a year. 
She had been saving it for the extravagant 
wardrobe which Aunt Laura would think in- 
dispensable to her ‘‘ coming out,’ and she 
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had more than enough to secure the old 
man’s patent. To give it to him seemed a 
great responsibility for a girl like her to take; 
but she had been told to do ‘‘ what she 
pleased ’? with the money, and could it be 
used for any better purpose than to help 
right awrong ? Old Eben Dunford’s inven- 
tion might be worthless, but money was due 
him from her father, and this small amount, 
at least, she would pay. 

The old man’s face brightened with hope 
- and courage as she put the money into his 
hand. He said very little—nothing that 
Prue remembered except ‘‘ God bless you,’”’— 
and she was afraid he hardly realized what 
he said, when he promised to keep the gift a 
secret. The next day, she heard that he 
had closed his cottage and gone away, telling 
nobody where he was going. 

The months rolled drearily on. The mills 
were opened on hulf time, and the men who 
had not found employment elsewhere, came 
back at the old wages, forced by want. But 
daily Prue saw her father’s gloom and de- 
pression deepening. Her efforts to cheer 
him seemed to be of little avail now. 

One day she heard a rumor that ol] Eben 
Dunford and his son had come back. She 
watched anxiously for her father to come 
home, that night, fully expecting to hear 
that the old man had discovered his inven- 
tion to be worthless, and come home in de- 
spair. As her father came up the steps, she 
observed that his face was bright, and his 
step elastic. He stood more erect, too, as if 
a heavy burden had fallen from him. 
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‘‘Something good has happened, papa!’ 
cried Prue. 

He drew her into his sanctum. 

‘‘ A very strange thing, Prue! Old Dun- 
ford has come back, the owner of a very val- 
uable patent—a new boiler—in which, if I 
am not mistaken, there is afortune! And 
today, young Eben came and offered me the 
exclusive right to manufacture, they to take 
a share in the profits as they comein. They 
could dispose of the right to so much better 
advantage, that I can’t understand why they 
should make me such an offer, and I said so. 
It seemed like coals of fire. Eben said his 
father would have it so; it was to repay a 
debt of gratitude. I offered Eben a partner- 
ship,—partly because that would relieve me 
of the feeling that I was reaping where I 
had not sown, but I really want him. Now 
that Sheldon is gone, and I have this great 
opportunity, an energetic, able young man 
is just the one to help me lift the mills to 
more than their old prosperity.’’ 

It was not until] the mills had been lifted 
to more than their usual prosperity, that 
Prue told her father how his good fortune 
had come about. But she wrote all about it 
to Joan of Arc that very day. 

‘*You thought it would be dull; it has 
been delightfully exciting to have something 
to do that was worth the while. You thought 
it would be belittling; I have felt myself 
growing bigger—broader, and higher, too— 
every day. Brenda was the one of us who 
was right,—to be helpful in one’s own place 
is the best.”’ 
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N the members of the Club again 
came together, it was Merry Christ- 
mas-tide. The joyful chimes rang out glee- 
fully over the frozen snow; the churches 
were beautifully trimmed with evergreens, 
and everything wore a happy, gladsome as- 
pect. The library at Mount Rural was 
appropriately dressed, and the hearty greet- 
ing of “‘A Merry Christmas’ awaited all. 
‘*T guess father has a Christmas story for 
us tonight,’? said Mary. 
‘T think so, too,” replied Leonard. 
‘Oh, yes; do tell us a Christmas story!’ 
exclaimed Helen. 


A dozen other voices seemed to joinin the 
same request; so Mr. Johnson, seeing that 
there was no escape, and wishing to gratify 
as many as he could, complied as follows :— 

‘“‘A number of years ago, in a large city 
of New England, there lived a boy, named 
Richard Torrey. Christmas was a great day 
to Richard. He had looked forward to it 
for many weeks, and wondered what he 
should find in his stocking on that morning; 
for his father and mother had always found 
something to spare from their scanty purse, 
lo buy a present for little Dick. At last, the 
twenty-fourth day of December came, and 
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Richard watched from the window, and saw 
the throng of passers-by, on their way to 
the stores, to buy toys and books and can- 
dies for the children. 

‘*¢Q mother,’ said he, ‘I wish I could go 
down in Bennington Street, and see all the 
stores lighted up this evening.’ 

‘¢*¢ Perhaps father will go with you, after 
supper; you might ask him,’ replied Mrs. 
Torrey. 

“e¢T will. I will certainly ask him, the 
moment he comes into the house,’ said Rich- 
ard; and he looked to see if his father was 
coming among the crowd that constantly 
moved along the street. 

““*What time will father be home?’ he 
asked again, as his mother came from the 
kitchen, and began to set the supper-table. 

‘¢¢ About half-past six,’ she answered. 

‘¢ ‘And what o’clock is it now ?’ continued 
Richard. 

‘¢¢ Five minutes of six,’ said his mother. 

‘¢<QOh, well, that is not long to wait.’ 

‘‘And the little boy waited patiently, till 
the streets grew dark and shadowy, and then 
a man came along with a light ladder, 
placed it against a lamp-post, ran quickly up, 
and with a match lighted a gas-lamp, which 
shone across the street, just ip time for 
Richard to see his father come up the steps. 
He ran quickly to meet him, and Mr. Torrey 
lifted the little fellow as high as he could, 
and kissed him. He was glad enough to be 
with his family again, after a long day’s 
work. ; 

‘*<Shall you go out again to-night, fath- 
er?’ asked Richard. 

‘¢*No, my boy. Iam going to stay in the 
house this evening,’ was the reply, at which 
Richard looked disappointed, and his moth- 
er, noticing it, said:— 

‘‘¢ Richard thought you might walk out 
this evening and see the shops. Tomorrow 
is Christmas day, and the streets will be 
quite gay tonight,’ said Mrs. Torrey. 

‘* Mr. Torrey had taken off his coat, and 
put on a warm and comfortable dressing- 
gown, but when he heard that his son had 
been thinking of an evening walk, he took it 
off again, and resolved not to disappoint the 
little fellow. 

‘<I will go with you, Dick,’ said he; ‘and 
no doubt we shall see plenty of fun going 
on. 

_‘*So, after supper, they wrapped them- 
selves up warm, and went out into the great 
thoroughfare. It was, indeed, a_ lively 
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scene. Men were hurrying along with tuar- 
keys and chickens; ladies had bundles con- 
taining some choice gift; the shop windows 
were brilliantly lighted, and small boys and 
girls were pressing their noses against the 
frosty panes, trying to get the nearest view 
of the tempting display within. Mr. Toney 
stopped, and let Richard admire the many 
beautiful things which he saw, and he 
wished he were rich, so that he could gratify 
some of the wishes which his son gave ut- 
terance to. 

‘¢¢Q papa, I wish I had that little wheel- 
barrow; then I could go to the store, and 
get things for mamma. Oh! see that funny 
monkey on a stick; I wish that I had that.’ 

‘‘And so Richard kept talking, until his 
father said it was time to be going. 

‘¢ Now we will go home another way,’ said 
Mr. Torrey, and he turned into a street 
which led through the most aristocratic and 
fashionable part of the town. Stately man- 
sions, with grand old trees in front of them, 
lined either side of the way, and the bright 
lights which shone from many of them, told 
how merrily the season was being observed. 
Pretty soon they came to a house which 
stood back alittle way from the street. The 
curtains were raised, and in the parlor could 
be seen a happy group of boys and girls gath- 
ered around a Christmas-tree. It was a 
beautiful spruce tree, reaching quite to the 
ceiling of the room, and besides being loaded 
with presents, was illuminated’ with dozens 
of little candles, making the scene a most 
enchanting one. 

‘* Richard was delighted. He had never 
seen a Christmas-tree before, but he had 
read of them, and seen the pictures in his 
books. He laughed, and clapped his hands, 
and exclaimed:— 

‘¢¢Q papa, isn’t that splendid? See all 
the pretty things! How good they were to 
pull the curtains up!’ 

‘‘And Richard skipped up and down with 
glee, regardless of a gentleman who stood 
near him, watching his childish exuberance 
of spirit. 

‘¢¢ Your little boy seems pleased with our 
Christmas-tree,’ said the gentleman to Mr. 
Torrey. 

‘¢¢ Yes, sir; he never saw one before, and 
he acts quite pleased with. it,’ replied Mr. 
Torrey. 

‘¢¢ How would you like to come in and see 
it close to?’ asked the gentleman of Rich- 
ard. 
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‘“¢Qh, ever so much!’ was the answer. 

**So. the gentleman took Richard by the 
hand, and led him into the house, and into 
the parlor where the happy group was. 

‘‘* Here is a little boy who never saw a 
Christmas-tree in his life, and I brought him 
in to look at yours,’ said the gentleman, 
whose name was Burnham. 

‘‘At this announcement, all the children 
flocked around the new-comer, and looked at 
him with curious eyes; but Richard did not 
notice them, for he was bewildered with the 
' dazzling beauty of the tree, which, being 
reflected from a mammoth mirror, gave the 
appearance of two trees. The branches 
were hung with dolls, trumpets, whistles, a 
jumping-jack, bags of candy, picture-books, 
and a great many things beside. 

‘‘s What a bright-looking little fellow!’ 
said a pretty, curly-haired girl, with a blue 
dress on. 

““* Didn’t you ever see a Christmas-tree 
before?’ asked Molly Burnham, taking 
Richard’s hand, and leading him nearer the 
tree. 

‘**What gay-looking shoes those are,” said 
some one; and Richard’s face burned, for 
his shoes were old and coarse. 

“Miss Molly noticed the remark, and no- 
ticed the pain which it caused Richard, and 
with her eyes full of indignation, she said:— 

‘***Who said that? It was you, Arthur 
Bennet, for I can sec in your face the shame 
which you feel at having made such an un- 
kind and ungentlemanly remark.’ 

“All eyes were turned upon Arthur Ben- 
nett, and he would gladly have hidden his 
head, if a good place could have been found. 

‘““*Qh, how splendid everything is! TI 
Wish’—— And here Richard stopped. 

‘***What do you wish?’ said Molly, quick- 
ly; for, although she was only as old as 
Richard, yet she was unusually bright and 
smart. 


‘*T was going to wish that father could 
come in and see it; he is out on the side- 
walk,’ replied the thoughtful boy. 

** Molly immediately ran to her father, and 
obtained permission to invite Mr. Torrey in; 
but he could not be persuaded, preferring, 
he said, to wait outside for his boy. 

‘* Richard now said that he could stay no 
longer, and thanked them all; but Molly 
made him wait. while she filled his pockets 
With candy and cakes and popped corn, and 
lots of nice things. Finally, she took from 
the tree a curiously-wrought silver whistle, 
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and gave it to him, and said he must keep it 
to remember her by. ; 

*“*¢ Thank you very much,’ said Richard. 
‘I wish that I had something to give you; 
but I have not anything pretty, unless it is 
my cherry-stone basket;’ and he drew from 
his pocket a tiny basket, made from a single 
cherry-stone, nicely polished, and insisted 
upon Molly’s accepting it. 

‘* Richard had a great deal to tell his 
mother, when he reached home. He de- 
scribed the Christmas-tree and the party, 
and showed all the nice thing that were pre- 
sented to him; but he loved best to tell of 
Molly and her kindness to him, and how she 
had reproved the boy who laughed at his 
shoes. And Richard ended by expressing 
his wonder as to whether he should ever be 
rich enough to have a Christmas-tree like 
that, and make some poor child happy, as he 
had been made happy. 

‘* Three lustrums passed away, with their 
lights and shadows, their smiles and tears, 
their sunshine and tempests, and Richard 
Torrey found himself the proprietor of a 
large brush manufactory, and rapidly making 
his fortune. When he left his schoul, he 
entered the factory, and began at the very 
lowest step of the ladder. But he was in- 
dustrious, faithful and smart—three qualifi- 
cations which will insure any boy’s success, 
if his employers are honorable men. One 
by one vacancies occurred, and Richard was 
found competent to fill them, much to the 
surprise of those who had been longer in the 
factory than he had; but Richard made it a 
point always to be prepared for any vacancy 
above him, while others were indifferent and 
thoughtless. This was the way he got ahead 
of them, until at last he understood ‘ every 
rope in the ship,’ as the saying is, and was 
ready to manage it alone, if occasion de- 
manded. And the occasion did come. A 
financial crisis burst upon the country, and 
Richard’s employers failed. The creditors 
took possession of the mill, and on examina- 
tion, found that it was necessary to continue 
the business without interruption; but some 
one must be found to carry it on—some 
practical man. Then Richard stepped for- 
ward, and announced himself as ready for 
the place. He was accepted, and made a 
partner with the new company. This posi- 
tion he held until they realized the full 
amount of their claims, when they sold out 
to young Torrey, and he became sole propri- 
etor of the business. 
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‘‘Wealth now was his, hut it made him 
neither psoud, sordid, nor ostentatious. On 
the contrary, he used it as a means of doing 
good, and soon had a wonderful reputation 
for giving timely assistance to those in need 
of pecuniary aid. He said he had no right 
to lock up his gold, when he could relieve 
distress with it, any more than he had a 
right to lock up his pump, when people were 
suffering from thirst. To be sure, he was 
imposed upon by some heartless wretches, 
but the pleasure derived from helping the 
worthy more than compensated. 

‘One afternoon, on the twenty-fourth day 
of December, Richard sat at his desk in his 
counting-room, looking over some accounts. 
Having occasion to open a drawer but sel- 
dom used, his eyes fell upon a small, silver 
whistle. 

‘¢ Ah!’ exclaimed he, ‘ how long I have 
kept that whistle! Let me see—it is fifteen 
years this very night, that I saw that Christ- 
mas-tree, and received this whistle. I shall 
never forget how magnificently everything 
looked to me, and what a beautiful girl that 
was. What a change since then! I wasa 
poor boy then; now father and mother are 
dead, and I am a man, but nothing has half 
the charm to me like that Christmas-eve. 
I wish that this were a magic whistle, that I 
might recall with it some of the delights of 
that happy evening.’ 

‘¢ Richard put the toy to his lips, and blew 
a shrill blast. Immediately he heard a foot- 
step behind him, and, turning, he saw before 
him the very face which had been filling his 
mind—the very girl who had presented him 
with that, indeed, magic whistle. 

‘¢¢ Tg this Mr. Torrey?’ she asked. 

‘¢¢It is; pray be seated,’ he replied; and 
as she took the chair, he saw, attached to 
her watch-chain, a tiny basket, made from a 
cherry-stone. 

‘¢<¢ My name is Burnbam,’ commenced the 
young lady. ‘ My father is Jonathan Burn- 
ham, the flour merchant, on Atlantic Wharf. 
I come to you on a singular errand, but per- 
haps you will excuse me, when you know 
my reasons. For many days my father has 
been greatly depressed, and I feared the 
consequences. With much difficulty I as- 
certained from him that he 1s on the verge 
of bankruptcy. Heavy payments are falling 
due in a few days, and he has no way of 
meeting them. He has large amounts fall- 
ing due to him ina short time, and he has 
property which cannot be sold now, only at 
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an immense loss. It will require ten thov- 
sand dollars to relieve him. He does not 
know of my coming to you, but I had heard 
of your kindness, and ventured, for father's 
sake, to make this request.’ 

‘‘ Mr. Torrey listened attentively to Miss 
Molly’s words, and then, turning to his 
book-keeper, he said :— 

‘¢¢ Mr. Hewitt, draw-a check on the Tenth 
Nationa] Bank for ten thousand dollars, and 
I will sign it.’ 

‘‘The sigh of relief, and the happy light 
of gratitude which illumivated Molly Burn- 
ham’s features, gladdened Richard Torrey’s 
heart. He leaned forward, took the cherry- 
stone basket in his fingers, and asked where 
she had got it. 

‘““* A little boy gave me that, many years 
ago. I have kept it ever since. Is it not 
pretty ?’ she said. 

‘** Very. Singularly enough, I have a 
present which a little girl gave me many 
years ago, and I have kept it ever since. Is 
it not pretty?’ And Richard handed her 
the silver whistle. 

‘She looked at it a second, and then, 
looking him in the face, said:— 

‘““*Can it be that you are that boy? for 
I gave him this whistle from my Christmas- 
tree, and he gave me this basket in return.’ 

‘“¢ Tam the one; and often have I thought 
upon the diamond setting which your kind- 
ness and charity gave to that hour of my 
childhood, and now I am still more grateful 
that you have given me an opportunity to 
partly repay you.’ 

‘‘And Richard handed Mollie the check, 
telling her that her father should have plenty 
of time to repay it. 

‘The next day was Merry Christmas all 
over the world, but no one was happier or 
merrier than Molly Burnham, for she had 
lifted the weight from her father’s heart, 
dispelled the clouds that hung around 
him, and he saw his way clear and unem- 
barrassed. 

‘¢* Who would have thought, father, that 
the little act of kindness done on that Christ- 
mas-eve, so long ago, would have returned 
to us so abundantly ?’ said Molly.”’ 

Mr. Johnson, having finished his story. 
bade the members of the Club a happy good- 
by; and, after thanking him for the merry 
evenings 80 pleasantly passed during the 
past year, they wrapped themselves in furs 
and worsteds and were soon making their 
way homeward. 








RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Briees, West Bethel, Oxford 
County, Maine. 


Answers to October Puzzles. 





63.—Every flower enjoys the air it breathes. 


64.—F luoR 65.—C i110 
LyssA AspeR 
“AbleN NoriaA 
GiusT ThurlL 
(Flagrant. ) (Cantoral. ) 
66.—Pegasian. 67.—Pediment. 
68.—Worship. 69.—Seminary. 
70.—Parapegm. 71.—Pistolet. 
72.—Hypocrisy. 
13.—Q 74.—P ny X 
TUN AurA 
DREAR TurN 
TRUS TEE Ous T 
QUESTRIST IncH 
eNATRONS S100 
REINS 
ESS 
7 15. —Argo-l. 
76.—Bema-d. Ti.—Carlin-e. 
78.—Divot-o. 19.—Sake-r. 





95.—Cross Word Enigma. 
In square, not in round; 
In spring, not in bound; 
In lost, not in found; 
In whole, not in sound; 
In bowl, not in tray; 

In June, not in May; 

In speak, not in say; 
In sport, not in play; 
In plate, not in bowl; 

In coke, notin coal; 

“A profile’ is the whole. 

VINNIE. 





Double Acrostics. 
(Words of six letters. ) 

96.—1. A kind of head-dress. 2. Mildew. 3. 
A privilege or exemption. 4. A variety of gar- 
net. Primals.—A ‘arge number. Finals.—The 
entire body or all. Connected.—A noun having 
three cases only. 

97.—1. A small country house. 2. A tropical 
fruit-tree. 3. A species of sumach. 4. An an- 
cient household deity. Primals.— To carry. 
Finals.—A socket for a seal. Connected.—A 
modillion. MAUDE. 





08.—A Numerical Enigma. 
The whole, composed of ten letters, is consign- 
ment. 
The 3, 2, 5, 6, 7, 4, is an ambassador. 
The 8, 1, 9, 10, is a hard metal. Cora A. L. 


99.—A Half Square. 


1. Hangings of any kind. 2. Branchy. 3. A 
loose flowing garment worn by pilgrims. 4. A 
pustule in an eruptive disease. 5. A point of 
compass (Abbr). 6. A musical syllable. 7. A 


letter. NELL SADDLER. 


100.—A Diamond. 
1. A letter from Boston. ¥%. A Jacobin. 3. A 
runner. 4. Worldly. 5. To protract. 6. A fish. 
7. A letter from Portland. Eric MORELL. 








Word Snycopations. 

101.—Take a vassal from the sea-cow, and . 
leave Roman. 

102.—To spread over from want of power, and 
leave weakness. 

108.— A pronoun from festivity, and leave 
plump. 

104.—A constellation from a Jewish sect, and 
leave a bird. 

105.—An ointment from rent, and leave a boy. 

106.—A natural power from to include, and 
leave native. 

107.—A smal] coin from to bream, and leave 
devoted. 

108.—A rivulet from the basis for piers on 
marshy soil, and leave a measure. 

1002.— An animal from artful, and leave a 
counter used in games. 

110.—A fragment from weak, and leave to im- 
prove. 

111.—To unite from a sea-fish, and leave a sort 
of wine. 

112.—Very from the great toe, and leave a 
method of fishing. MAUDE. 





Answers in two Months. 





Prizes. 

For the best list of answers to this month’s 
puzzles, we offer a brilliant novelette; and for 
the next best list, a beautiful chromo. 

For the largest variety of original puzzles, we 
will send this magazine for one year. Solutions 
and contributions must be received prior to 
December 10th. 





Solvers. 

Answers to the August puzzles were re- 
ceived from Bert Rand, Ilda May, Tellie Phone, 
Maude, Ann Eliza, Vinnie, Katie Smith, Teddy, 
Willie L., Tom B., Birdie Lane, Black Hawk; 
Cora A. L., Nicholas, J. D. L., Eulalie and 
Birdie Browne. 





Prize- Winners. 
J. D. L., Philadelphia, Pa., for the largest list 
of correct answers; Teddy, New Haven, Conn., 
for the next best list. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


‘ WE are pleased with the interest the lady 
readers of BALLOU’S have manifested in our 
Household Department. Any inquiries ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Alice Goldsmith, care of this 
MAGAZINE, will receive immediate attention, 
and will be answered through the MAGAZINE, 
or directly to the writer of the letter. 





CHRISTMAS DINING. 


I have still a savory remembrance of the 
Christmas dinners, which were also family re- 
unions, at the ‘‘old homestead,’? when I was a 
child. For days previous the preparations had 
been going on. Oysters were pickled, mince, 
pumpkin, apple pies and tarts were made; 
tongues and hams boiled; crullers, doughnuts 
and fruit-cake were fried and baked, and a barrel 
of cider made ready to be broached. 

Being a favorite grandchild, I often spent this 
week in the dear old house, and a week of unmit- 
igated delight it was. Early on the morning of 
the eventful day, the smell of savory cooking 
filled the house. The dinner itself was a ban- 
quet—turkeys, chicken pies, a huge ruast of beef, 
a roast pig, with crisp, tawny crackling, and 
vegetables and sweets innumerable. The plum 
pudding, enveloped in its blue flame, always 
seemed to me like an apparition from a fairy 
tale, and I half expected to hear grandam mur- 
muring words of incantation over it. 

Dining, however, has changed with the times, 
and the old-fashioned Christmas dinner is 
almost a thing of the past. A description of a 
dinner given in Cooper’s ‘‘ Pioneers,’’ shows us 
the art of dining as it was understood nearly two 
hundred years ago, and despite its rude lavish- 
ness, has no unappetizing sound. To-day we 
unite French skill and refinement with American 
wealth of resources, and produce a gastronomic 
whole not to be equaled in any other country. 

Since holiday dinners are so much alike, and 
the meats left over from Thanksgiving have had 
hardly time to get cold, and the pleasant savor 
of its pies and puddings to disappear, it is not 
our purpose to give a regular menu, but only 
such seasonable suggestions as we think may 
prove serviceable to our readers. Raw oysters, 
or tiny little clams are a pleasant beginning to a 
feast of this kind, but may be dispensed with. 
If they are served, let them be on the shell, and 
very cold, with quarters of lemon and wafers, or 
very tiny squares of buttered brown-bread (Bos- 
ton brown-bread). A very pretty fancy, where 
it can be carried out, is to serve them in a block 
of ice. Take a ten-pound piece and melt with a 
hot flat-iron a cavity in the top to hold the oys- 
ters, season them, place them in the ice, and let 


them remain in a cold place until wanted. The 
ice should be so shaped at the base that it will 
stand on a large platter, on which should be 
placed a folded napkin. Decorated with smilax, 
and a row of quarters of lemon at the base, it has 
a very charmirg effect at night. 

If soup is served at all, let it be a very little 
bouillon, consomme, or amber soup. As amber 
soup is served at so many company dinners, I 
will give the recipe. 

Take an old chicken, or the carcass of one or 
more roasted ones, break it in pieces, add a ten- 
cent soup bone, and three quarts of water. Cook 
slowly for four hours, then add an onion fried in 
a little hot fat, with six cloves stuck into it, half 
a small carrot, parsley, and three stalks of cele- 
ry, and cook another hour. The stock should 
have been reduced by boiling to two quarts. 
Strain into a large cake-bowl, and the next day 
remove the cake of fat; take out the jellied 
stock, avoiding the settlings, which will do for 
some sauce or gravy; let it heat, and mix into it 
the beaten white and shell of an egg; skim off 
carefully, and strain through a fine strainer. It 
may then be heated when wanted, and a table- 
spoonful of caramel added for a richer coloring. 

A game pie is a very nice thing to have on hand 
at Christmas; and, unless it is a very large one, 
is not likely to stay on hand long. It may be 
made from pheasants, partridges, grouse, or 
quail, but is better if made of two or more kinds 
of game. Clean the birds; cut the larger ones in 
four pieces, and the quails in two. Trim off all 
the inferior portions, necks, and lower ribs, and 
put them, with the giblets, into a saucepan, with 
a pint anda half of water; stew for an hour; 
meantime make a good paste and line the bot- 
tom and sides of a large, deep pudding-dish with 
it. Lay the pieces of birds in, and cover with 
tiny slives of salt pork; season each layer well, 
and make a force-meat with a little finely-minced 
salt pork, the livers of the birds,—which will be 
tender by this time,—sweet marjoram, thyme, 
minced parsley, and a half cup of bread-crumbs, 
the whole slightly moistened with'warm milk. 
Spread a layer of this force-meat over each layer 
of pieces of birds, and when the dish is nearly 
full, strain the gravy, season with salt, pepper, 
and a glass of wine, and pour into the pie. Put 
on the upper crust, cut a hole in the middle. and 
bake slowly at least three hours. Cover with a 
piece of white paper if it threatens to brown too 
fast. Ornament the top of the pie with leaves 
cut from the pastry, baked separately, and laid 
on afterwards. Examine from time to time, to 
see that it does not get too dry; and, if necessary, 
add more of the gravy. 
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The very nicest way of cooking quails is to 
eover the breasts with slices of pork, tied on with 
stout thread; envelop each bird in a piece of 
white paper, stitched on; keep them well basted 
with butter and water, and bake for three-quar- 
ters of an hour. Remove the papers and pork 
about ten minutes before they are done, and 
brown quickly. Celery, jelly, and Saratoga pota- 
toes are the proper accompaniments of game 
cooked in any way. | 

A very rich plum pudding is made as follows :— 
Beat to a cream one cup of butter and one of 
sugar; add one cupful of chopped suet, one of 
fruit,—raisins and currants,—half a cupful of 
candied citron and orange peel cut fine, half a 
cupful of cream, half a cupful of rum, and one 
of ale, six well-beaten eggs, one grated nutmeg, 
a teaspoonful of cinnamon, and half as much 
cloves. Stir these all together until well mixed, 
and add half a cup of flour, and enough dried 
and sifted bread-crumbs to make it of the proper 
consistency. Fill a mold two-thirds full, and 
boil four hours. A nice sauce for this is made 
from equal quantities of butter and sugar beaten 
until very light; add the beaten yolk of an egg, 
and a little grated nutmeg. Have ready heated 
im a saucepan a glass of sherry and another of 
water, and stir into this the butter, sugar, and 
egg when just beginning to boi]. Stir until all 
melted, and serve at once. 





BREAKFAST DI8HES FROM COLD MEATS. 


Minced beef, prepared as follows, makes a 
delightful breakfast dish if seasoned by an artist. 
To a pint bowlful of very finely-minced beef, add 
two ounces of salt pork, also chopped fine. 
Mince a medium-sized onion and fry in butter; 
add the beef and pork, a gill of good gravy and 
seasonings, and stir until very hot. Spread over 
lightly-browned pieces of toast on a hot dish, and 
put a poached egg on top for each person. 

Mix three parts of finely-chopped beef, and one 
part of cold mashed potatoes, with a little minced 
parsley and a beaten egg. Make into cakes about 
half an inch thick, and as big round as a teacup; 
dredge with flour, and fry in hot drippings. 
Serve with a tomato sauce, or a brown gravy. 

Miroton of veal is a dish that no one would 
think of insulting with the name of ‘‘hash.”’ 
Take some cold slices of veal, and mince them 
with less than half the quantity of cold boiled 
ham; season with pepper, grated nutmeg, and a 
small onion fried in a little butter. Add alsoa 
French roll that has been soaked in a little milk, 
a gill of thick, sweet cream, and a little grated 
Jemon-peel. Put all these into a pan over the 
fire, and stir until heated through; add a well- 
beaten egg; press the mixture into a hot, buttered 
pudding-dish, and set into the oven to brown. 
Turn out ona hot dish, and pour over it a good 
gravy made from the bones of the cold meat. 

Salmi of duck is equally nice fora er 
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dish, or an entree at dinner. Cut the meat neat- 
ly from the cold fowls (the carcasses of yester- 
day’s dinner will give a nice sized dish); put the 
bones, stuffing, cold gravy, and debris in gen- 
eral, well-broken, over the fire, with an onion, 
parsley, and a piece of celery; cover with cold 
water, and stew one hour; strain, thicken with 
flour, add a teaspoonful of lemon-juice, and a 
dozen or more stoned olives; lay in the pieces of 
meat, and let all become thoroughly hot, but do 
not let it boil. Serve with squares of buttered 
toast around. This is also very nice with canned 
or fresh mushrooms added. 





A Pretry Way To SERVE CHEESE.—Have 
ready some pieces of pulled bread, one for each 
guest. This is made by taking a half-baked loaf 
of bread from the oven, before a brown crust 
begins to form, and pulling it in small, egg- 
shaped piecess put these again into the oven to 
brown. They are deliciously sweet and nutty. 
Lay a delicate leaf or two of lettuce on a plate, 
on this a piece of cheese, and besidethem a piece 
of pulled bread. Celery may be passed in- 
stead of the lettuce, if the latter is not easily ob- 
tainable. 





PUMPKIN PUDDING.—One pound of butter, 
one pound of sugar, beaten to acream; eight 
eggs beaten to a froth, two pounds pumpkin, 
mashed through a colander, one wineglassful of 
brandy, wine and rose-water mixed. Spice to 
your taste. If ginger is used, then the rose- 
water should be omitted, and no other spice used 
with the ginger. Nutmeg, cinnamon, and a 
very little cloves make a good flavoring, and a 
small teaspoonful of salt should be added. Taat- 
ing will be necessary to have the flavoring to 
your liking. 





THE CARE OF THE HANDs.—A little ammo- 
nia or borax in the water you wash your hands 
with, and that water just lukewarm, will keep 
the skin clean and soft. A little oatmeal mixed 
with the water will whiten the hands. Many 
people use glycerine on their hands when they go 
to bed, wearing gloves to keep the bedding cleaa. 
But glycerine does not agree with every one. It 
makes some skins harsh and red. These people 
should rub their hands with dry oatmeal, aad 
wear gloves in bed. A good preparation for the 
hands at night is white of an egg, with a grain of 
alum dissolved init. The ‘‘ Roman toilet paste”’ 
is merely white of an egg, barley-flour, and hoa- 
ey. It is a first-rate thing, but It does not do the 
work any better than oatmeal. The roughest 
and hardest hands can be made soft and white in 
& month’s time by doctoring them a little at bed- 
time; and all the tools you need area nail-brush, 
a bottle of ammonia, a box of powdered borax, a 
little fine white sand to rub the stains off, or a 
cut of lemon, which will do even better, for the 
acid of the lemon will clean anything. 


CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


FisH THAT WALK AND CLIMB.—It is not to 
be supposed that a fish is absolutely comfortable 
away from his own element; but it is neverthe- 
less true that he sometimes sees fit to live on the 
land for a short period. Of all land-frequenting 
fish, the most famous is the climbing perch of 
India, which not only walks out of the water, 
but also mounts into trees by means of sharp 
spines situated near its head and tail. 

It has a peculiar breathing apparatus, which 
enables It to extract oxygen from the water, 
stored up within a small chamber near its gills, 
for use while on land. 

The Indian snake-head accommodates himself 
to the season, when the pond which he inhabits 
is entirely dry, by storing enough water in his 
special chamber to moisten his gills during that 
trying time. He can thus remain for a long 
period in a dormant condition, buried within the 
dry bed of the pond. Old residents of India say 
that these fish will survive for many years in a 
state of suspended animation; and that when 
ponds which have been dry several successive sea- 
sons are suddenly filled by heavy rains, they are 
found to be swarming at once with full-grown 
snake-heads. 

In countries where the ponds regularly dry up, 
at certain seasons, the fish inhabiting them either 
Me dormant in the mud, or make their way over- 
land to fresh sheets of water. 

Fall-grown eels journey across country when 
the ponds in which they live become dry in sum- 
mer. To keep their gills wet during these excur- 
sions, they distend the skin on each side of the 
head, and fill the pouch thus formed with water. 

A singular walking fish is the periophthalmus, 
of the tropical Pacific shores. At ebb tide, he 
literally walks out of the water, and, erect on 
two legs, promenades the beach in search of stray 
erabs and other marine animals left by the reced- 
img waves. 





CHEWING-GUM BY THE TON.—A day or two 
ago my wayward feet carried my body into the 
suburbs, and to a chewing-gum factory. There 
I got some idea of an industry that thrives on 
penny sales, and the remorseless energy of Amer- 
ican jaws. In the place I saw half a dozen 
blocks of marble gum, or petroleum wax. 
Each weighed about one hundred pounds, and 
was almost like pure, pentelican stone, dear to 
the old sculptor’s heart and hand. And it was 
absolutely clean and odorless. A few weeks ago 
the stuff lay in one of the huge tanks near the 
ofl wells of Pennsylvania,—a dirty, greenish- 
brown fluid, with the consistency of bad mud, 
and the bad smell of a glue factory. Then it was 


crude oil; but since then it had been in a turmoil, 
and through ‘“‘stirring times’? and chemical 
processes. 

From it had been extracted alot of kerosene 
almost as much naptha, not a little benzine, 
plenty of tar, and a lot of valuable, but techni- 
cally-named affairs that are out of reach. Any 
way, the gum wax was left, and it was that I 
saw, clean as an ideal farmer’s bed-chamber. 
Before it became the chewing-gum of our 
friends, it had to be melted, flavored, sweetened, 
and ‘‘ put up’’ in fanciful array. Then the one 
hundred-pound block would appear in five thou- 
sand penny cakes, and I am told that about five 
hundred of the one hundred-pound blocks are 
used in each week of the history of Columbia, 
‘*the gum of the ocean,’’ etc. 





THE EN@LISH RoyaL Famity.—Taking it 
for granted that all the sons of princes inherit 
the title ad infinitum, people frequently express 
surprise that England is not overrun with princes 
of the royal family. This is altogether an errone- 
ous supposition. The grandchildren of the 
younger sons of the sovereign have no claim to 
the prefix of royal highness, and in the fol- 
lowing generation, with the exception of the 
eldest son, become mere commoners. Thus the 
present Duke of Cumberland, who is a great 
grandson of George III., has no right to the title 
of royal highness in England, and his younger 
son, who was born last year, is a commoner, who 
merely bears the courtesy title of lord, generally 
conceded to dukes’ younger sons. His son will 
be plain Mr. Guelph, without any title at all. In 
no other reigning family of Europe do so demo- 
cratic usages exist as in that of Queen Victoria. 





THe RIDDLE OF THE SPHINX.—The riddle of 
the Sphinx is at length on the point of being 
solved. The great man-headed, lion-bodied 
monument, which has for ages been more than 
half buried by the accumulating sands of the 
desert, is now being rapidly brought to light; 
and, ere long, ome of the most .extraordinary 
relics of Egyptian civilization will be once more 
visible in its entirety. The work has been going 
on ever since January last, when—at the sugges- 
tion of M. Maspero, the chief director of the 
department of antiquities in Egypt—the French 
public, in the course of a few hours, subscribed 
sufficient funds to enable the work of excavation 
to be carried tocompletion. The interest of such 
news for Egyptologists may be conceived when it 
is remembered that the last time the Sphinx was 
dug out of the sands was by King Thothmes IYV., 
—fifteen centuries before Christ, or about 3,400 
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years ago. Scholars, in fact, are of the opinion 
that the Sphinx is the oldest monument in the 
world. It appears, in any case, to have been 
chiseled out of the rock more than forty-five cen- 
turies before the Christian era, and therefore 
about 6,400 years ago. The size of the strange 
image is very remarkable. The body is more 
than one hundred and eighty feet long. The 
ears of the human-shaped head are about six 
feet from top to bottom, the other features being 
in proportion. The learned explorers who are 
engaged in the work of excavation, hold it proba- 
ble that, when the statue is fully brought to 
light, a number of other important discoveries 
will be made. In any case, this extraordinary 
relic of the oldest human civilization cannot fail 
to form a more attractive sight than ever to ail 
visitors to the land of the Nile. 





ANECDOTE OF THE BLIND.—John Stanley, 
the musician, lost his sight when only two years 
of age. He had so correct an ear that he never 
forgot the voice of a person he had once heard 
speak. An instance is given in which he recol- 
leeted the voice of a person he had not heard for 
twenty years, who then accosted him in an as- 
sumed voice. If twenty people were seated at a 
table together, he would address them allin their 
regular order, without their being previously 
known to him. Riding on horseback was one of 
his favorite exercises, though it would seem a 
very dangerous one for the blind; and, toward 
the close of his life, when he lived in Epping 
Forest, and wished to give his friends an airing, 
he would take them the pleasantest road, and 
point out the most agreeable prospects. He 
played at whist with great readiness and judg- 
ment. Each card was marked at the corner with 
the point of a needle, but these marks were s0 
delicately fime, as scarcely to be discerned by any 
person not previously apprized of them. His 
hand was generally the first arranged, and it was 
not uncommon for him to complain of the party 
that they were tedious in sorting the cards. He 
could tell the precise time bya wateh. He knew 
the number of persons in a room when he entered 
it; would direct his voice to each person in par- 
tieular—even to strangers after they had once 
spoken; and would miss any one who was ab- 
sent, and could tell who that one was. 





AT TWENTY AND Frve.—The woman who 
marries at the age of twenty-five is tolerably sure 
of domestic happiness. At that age she seldom 
deeeives herself, and is seldom deceived. She 
may not have, she is not likely to have, then, her 
first sentimental experience; but such experience 
at such an age, is more than sentimental and 
fleeting. She looks back at the youths she imag- 


_ was, is ridiculous to herself. 
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ined she was enamored of between sixteen or 
eighteen, or even twenty-two, and they are worse 
than indifferent or repellant to her—they are 
ridiculous; and in some sort, she, as she then 
She cannot but 
think what she has escaped: she cannot but be 
grateful to her destiny that her sympathies and 
affections have been reserved for a worthy object 
and a higher end. At twenty-five, if ever, a 
woman knows and estimates herself. She is less 
liable to emotional or mental mistakes; she is 
far surer of her future, because she feels that her 
fate is, to a certain extent, within her own hands. 
She is more loveable, broader, and stronger than 
she has ever been. 


Cost oF THE WHITE HovusE.—Most people 
believe that $50,000 a year, which the President 
gets as his salary, is the sum total. This isa 
mistake. We see that $36,054 is asked for him, 
in addition to his salary of $50,000, to pay the 
salary of his subordinates and clerks. His pri- 
vate secretary is paid $3,250, his assistant private 
secretary $2,250, his stenographer $1,800, five 
messengers each $1,200, a steward $1,800, two 
doorkeepers who each get $1,200, four other 
clerks at good salaries, one telegraph operator, 
two ushers getting $1,200 and $1,400, a night 
usher getting $1,200, a watchman who gets 
$900, and a man to take care of fires who 
receives $864 a year. In addition to this, 
there is set dowr $8,000 for incidental expenses, 
such as stationery, carpets, and the care of the 
President’s stables. And further on, under an- 
other heading, there is a demand for nearly 
$40,000 more. Of this, $12,500 is for repairs and 
furnishing the White House, $2,500 is for fuel, 
$3,000 is for the green-house, and $15,000 is for 
gas and the stables. The White House, all told, 
eosts the country, in connection with the Presi- 
dent, considerably over $125,000 a year. 





A curious feature of the National Museum in 
Washington is the zoological section, or the de- 
partment devoted to birds’ eggs. It has about 
42,000 birds’ eggs packed away in little trays 
placed in cases along the walls of the building. 
The eggs in the collection vary in size from that 
of the tiniest humming-bird to that of the giant 
bird, whose remains are found in Madagascar. 
There is a little egg of a tiny humming-bird lying 
ina diminutive nest. The humming-bird that 
made the nest is the smallest bird in the world. 
The little egg has a length, or long diameter of 
three-tenths of an inch, and a short diameter of 
three-hundredths of an inch. The nest is one- 
twentieth of an inch acrogs one way, »nd ninety- 
two one-hundredths the other. 


° EDITOR’S DRAWER. 
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VIVA LA BAGATELLE! 


About a year or 80 ago, 
When I was young and quite conceited, 
I chanced to meet the prettiest girl 
' [thought my eyes had ever greeted. 


_ Tis useless for me to repeat 
The tale with which we're all acquainted ; 
I lost my heart to her at once, 
And found her all my fancy painted. 


I loved her, or I thought I did, 
Yet found my true love had miscarried ; 
For, when I asked her heart and hand, 
She said she was already married. 


This was a year or 80 ago, 
When I was young and sentimental ; 
My heart was nearly broken then, 
Now I don’t care a continental. 





A dashing Washington widow, who had re- 
ceived marked attention from a very popular and 
gallant physician, found herself suddenly de- 
serted. Her Esculapius, aged fifty-two, was 
completely enthralled by a beauty of eighteen, 
and Christmas morning the wedding took place 
with all due pomp. Wormwood for the widow! 
She swallowed it bravely, wore an undaunted 
front, and was among the first to offer hurried 
congratulations to the happy pair. The conver- 
sation turned upon Christmas gifts, and the 
bride said, laughing gaily :— 

‘*All my wedding presents were sent just be- 
fore Christmas, so Christmas morning I had not 
a single gift.’’ 

‘‘ Ah! my dear, that is cruel; you had me,”’ 
said the bridegroom, reproachfully. 

Before the pretty bride could answer, the wid- 
ow’s eyes grew dangerous, and swinging slowly 
her large fan, she murmured :— 

“Surely, my dear Mrs. X., you should be more 
than satisfied, for you know antiquities are all 
the rage.”’ 

In the awfui silence following the widow rose, 
carefully arranged her draperies, and bowed her 
adieu in stately serenity. Dr. X. and his bride 
never returned the call. 





‘‘Did you ever smoke cigars that cost fifty 
dollars apiece ?’’ 

‘*T should say not.’’ 

‘*Try one of these, then.”’ 

The speaker was one of the most genial brokers 
in Wall Street. He produced a box of fine cigars, 
each with a neat paper band about its waist, on 
which glittered, in letters of gold, the name of 
myhost. There was nothing further remarkable 


about the cigar. It was an ‘‘Imperialis,”? eeet- 
ing probably sixteen dollars per hundred in Ha- 
vana. The special band may have added another 
five doliars to that figure. 

‘*A young friend, who had recently cut quite 
a large figure in New York and Canada, brought 
me this box of cigars from Havana about a year 
ago,’”’ continued the broker. ‘‘I was flattered at 
this mark of special regard—I mean the band on 
the cigar. In a confiding moment, born of that 
feeling, he borrowed five thousand dollars of me. 
I realized my mistake a few days later, and laid 
aside the cigars until I should get back my loan. 
I have given that up now, and when I was pack- 
ing up to come down here I put them into my 
trunk. The young man has gone to Canada.” 





While teaching in a western county in Ver- 
mont, in making my first visit to my ‘‘constite- 
ents,’’ I came into conversation with an ancient 
lady, who had taken up her residence in the 
‘*backwoods.’’ Of course the school and former 
teachers came in for criticism; and the old lady, 
in speaking of my predecessor, asked :— 

‘‘Wa’al, master, what do yer think he larnt 
the schollards ?’’ 

‘*Couldn’t say, ma’am; pray what did he 
teach ?’’ 

‘*Wa’al, he told ’em that this ’ere airth was 
reound, an’ went areound; an’ all that sort o’ 
thing. Now, master, what do you think about 
sich stuff ? Don’t you think he was an ignorant 
feller ?”’ 

Unwilling to come under the category of the 
ignorami, I evasively remarked :— 

‘“‘It really did seem strange; but still there are 
many learned men who teach these things.’’ 

‘Waal,’ says she, “if the airth is reound, 
and goes reound, what holds it up ?”’ 

‘‘ Oh, these learned men say that it goes around 
the sun, and that the sun holds it up by virtue of 
the law of attraction.”’ 

The old lady lowered her ‘‘specs,’’ and, by 
way of climax, responded :— 

‘‘Wa’al, if these high-larnt men sez the sun 
holds up the airth, I should like tu know what 
holds the airth up when the sun goes down ?”’ 

This wasaclincher. J remarked that it wasa 
very mysterious subject, and we might take the 
‘* world as it comes.”’ 





Uncle Abraham, over on Chatham Street, was 
speaking to an acquaintance the other day about 
putting an emblem over the door of his store. 

‘‘I’'d put a bee-hive,’’ suggested the man. 
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‘‘Vot does pee-hife shtand for ?’’ 

‘For industry.”’ 

‘‘Oh, dot vhas all nonsense. Dot doan’t show 
people dot I sell a $14 coat for $8.” 

‘“‘T know, but the bee is a worker.”’ 

‘S-Yes, but dot doan’t do. Eaferybody vhas a 
worker. Industry vhas all cight, but if some- 
body comes back mit a pair of pants dot shrink 
up eighteen inches, dot pee-hife doan’ oxplain 
dot dis vhas a singular climate on pants.”’ 





Joe Munden, the comedian, was, at a dinner- 
party, placed before a haunch of venison and re- 
quested to carve it. 

‘‘Really, gentlemen,’ said he, ‘‘I do declare I 
know but very little about table anatomy; I dare 
say now there is some particular cut in a haunch 
—some favorite bon morceau—I dare say there is, 
but I assure you I am quite ignorant where to 
pick for it.’’ 

A dozen knives instantly started from the 
cloth, and Munden was instructed where the 
rich meat lay. Joe uttered a long string of 
thanks, worked out a: prime slice, loaded it with 
sauce and jelly, and then, with the plate in his 
hand, looked through his glasses round the table. 
Every hand was ready, and every mouth pre- 
pared 


‘Really, gentlemen,” said the comedian, ‘‘I 
wish I could please you; but if I give the tit-bit 
to one, I shall offend the rest; so, egad,’’ added 
he, ‘Pll keep it myself, and let every gentleman 
help himself to what he likes best.”’ 

The consternation of the company was intense. 





‘‘One thing I can’t understand,”’ said a young 
husband today, ‘‘is how quick a woman can for- 
get some things. A year ago when I was court- 
ing my wife, I had only to say music and she was 
ready to knock a spavined old piano her father 
owned clear off its legs; but now that she has a 
$600 dollar article I bought her last fall, I can’t 
get her to play the simplest tune. She’s so out 
of practice and can’t remember a note. She re- 
members all the fool things I used to say to her, 
and throws them at me pat enough when I don’t 
happen to agree with her views of life, but when 
it comes to remembering the accomplishments 
that brought out the compliments she can’t be 
depended on. What a pity it is that young peo- 
ple can’t go on courting always, resting satisfied 
with the assurance that their respective parents 
were married.’’ 





By a long series of observations it has been 
found that domestic storms, like other storms, 
are rotatory; or, in other words, they move ina 
circle, and come round at regular intervals. The 
domestic storm, as we have already seen, rages 
frequently very high at about Christmas time, 
when the trade winds are prevalent. There is 
reason to believe that these trade winds, which 
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come in counter directions, are preceded by much 
heavy swelling, and by the extreme latitude into 
which the master has been driven by the eccen- 
tric action of his craft. This was the case in the 
instance of the ‘‘ Eliza,”’ which, after being first 
set in motion by gentle airs, gave her head com- 
pletely to the wind, and the mate lost all control 
over her. An extract from his log—or diary—is 
fall of instruction for those to whom the law of 
domestic storms is a matter of interest :— 

Monday.—Light breeze, with a cloudy aspect. 

Tuesday.—Her head beginning to turn. All 
sorts of airs. Nothing in view. 

Wednesday.—Objects more clear. Difficulty 
in keeping her from running on to bank. Stormy 
at night. Squalls, and appearance altogether 
threatening. 

Thursday.—Inclined to be more calm. Changed 
her tack. Received a slight check. Towards 
night stormy again. Spoke Policeman, A 1, but 
could render no assistance. 

Friday.—Hurricane continued all day. Split 
her stays. Squally at night. Carried away the 
sheet, and went over on her larboard side. 

Saturday.—Violent gusts. Her head carried 
away, everything dashed to pieces, and every at- 
tempt to ‘‘wear’’ the craft quite unsuccessful. 
Tried to overhaul her; but she became so un- 
manageable that cutting away from her was the 
only chance of safety. Succeeded in getting 
clean off, and left her to her fate, when she was 
seen at a distance to be brought to of her own 
accord rather rapidly. 

Domestic storms do not always proceed from 
the highest points, but frequently arise from the 
lowest; and some curious phenomena have been 
remarked under-ground, where a sort of blowing- 
up begins, such as may be sometimes noticed in 
Cook and other authorities. These storms are 
often preceded by the sudden carrying away of 
stores, and by the accumulation of a sort of drip- 
ing in the hold, which, when called to the atten- 
tion of the master, causes him to prepare for a 
hurricane. 





An Arizona editor recently sent postal cards to 
all the prominent citizens of the place, request- 
ing them to give an answer to the question: 
‘“Why are youan honest man?” Some of the 
replies which he publishes are curious. One an- 
swers: ‘‘ It must be because of my durned cussed- 
ness; I always did like to be different from other 
people.’’ Another says that he is honest because 
he has never held any public office. Another in- 
dignantly answers: ‘‘ What d’ye take me for—an 
angel?’’ Another sarcastically remarks: ‘‘I 
suppose you're a-goin’ to start a museum and 
are lookin’ fer freaks. Well, count me out; I’m 
not one.’’ Another, a professional labor agita- 
tor, wrote in blood-red ink on a postal card: 
‘*'What are ye givin’ us?’’ While the editor of 
the opposition paper volunteered the answer that 
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he scorned to lay bare the palpitating mainspring 
of a noble and honest soul at the request of a 
dishonest reptile and political parasite. The edi- 
tor is so well pleased with the results of his in- 
quiry that he intends soon to ask for answers to 
the question: ‘‘ What do you take for a cold ?”’ 





A most curious and strange illustration of the 
inherent love of warin the human bosom is given 
in the history of a man and his wife now living 
in Tennessee. An old couple, who were once 
happy, and enjoyed life as much, perhaps, as is 
possible fora married couple to enjoy it, live in 
the locality above indicated. They own a small 
property, but have no children. They eat their 
meals together daily, except when the old man is 
out hunting, at which time the lady of the house 
enjoys her grub in silence. Every evening of the 
year, except one, they occupy opposite sides of 
the fireplace, one whiffing tobacco-smoke up the 
chimney, and the other chewing snuff and grow}- 
ing to herself. Not a word passes. At about 
ten o’clock they simultaneously rise from the fire 
and go to bed in silence. 

The exceptional day to this beautiful, harmon- 
ious life is the twenty-fifth of December, com- 
monly called in this Christian country ‘‘ Christ- 
mas Day,’’ when there occurs a regular old-fash- 
ioned fight between the silent twain. This is an 
annual battle, and, like other fights, is a contest 
for the supremacy of anidea. It was inaugurated 
in this wise: Nearly ten years ago, on Christmas 
Day, in the morning, the old man went out hunt- 
ing for something fat for dinner. After an ab- 
sence of about five hours he returned with an 
animal of some sort, and, slinging it on the floor, 
he triumphantly exclaimed :— 

‘‘ There, there, Betty, is a ground-hog for din- 
ner!’’ 

Betty turned the affair over with the toe of her 
brogan, gazed intently for two minutes, and then 
deliberately said :— 

‘‘ Faugh! it’s a skunk!”’ 

The husband didn’t like this expression of 
opinion on the part of his beloved, but being a 
mild man, and anxious to retain the long-stand- 
ing good feeling between them, he contented 
himself with a gentle reiteration of his first re- 
mark. The wife again dissented. The husband 
put a little more firmness in his next reiteration. 
The lady became firm also, and even indulged in 
a sort of subdued sneer at the ignorance of her 
husband. He waxed cross. 

‘*T tell you, Bet, it’s a ground-hog, and I don’t 
want to be contradicted.”’ 

But the lady contradicted. ‘‘I tell you it is,” 
and ‘TI tell you it ain’t,’’ followed each other 
with increasing rapidity and virulence, until the 
storm assumed the shape of blows. The man 
pinched and the woman scratched, and had to 
quit from sheer weariness. 

Next day, when coolness and reflection super- 
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seded heat and passion, both silently regretted 
the unfortunate difference of opinion which left 
the head of the house with half his beard and 
very little hair, and the lady with two eyes of 
unusual darkness; but theyspoke not. No; both 
were too proud and guilty for that. They re- 
mained silent until a whole year had rolled round, 
and Christmas Day again came on. While en- 
joying a cup of thick, black coffee and a greasy 
corn-dodger, the wife mildly ventured to remark 
to the effect that they had been very foolish a 
year ago to fall out and pound each other about 
so miserable a thing as a skunk. 

‘*'Yes,’’ said the repentant husband, ‘‘it was 
very wicked of us, and we oughtn’t ha’ done it; 
but you forget, Bet, that it was a ground-hog and 
not a skunk.’’ 

Bet did not forget; she had reason to remem- 
ber, although the black eyes were all gone then, 
but she knew it was a skunk. The husband 
thought it a shame for her to hold the opinion 
still, particularly when she knew it to be a 
ground-hog. She knew it was a skunk—he knew 
it was a hog. She knew different. The virulence 
again crept in, words waxed hot, and blows fol- 
lowed. The scene of the former Christmas Day 
was enacted to a nicety, and both went to bed 
exhausted, with blacker eyes in her head and 
less hair on his. They were repentant and silent 
the next day, and spent the year without speak- 
ing; but when the anniversary arrived, the same 
scene was gone through with precision, and has 
been gone through with every Christmas since. 
The people for miles around have become aware 
of these annual idiosyncracies in the lonely and 
peculiar pair, and look forward with much inter- 
est to the development of the coming Christmas. 
It may be proper to remark, for the sake of per- 
spicuity, that the lady’s eyes, from being origin- 
ally a light gray, have become a coaly black, 
from the periodical dyeing which her considerate 
husband gives them; and his hair has entirely 
disappeared, owing to the yearly operations of 
her long fingers. Various opinions are enter- 
tained as to when the war will end, but the gen- 
eral belief is that the lady will use up the old 
man in a few more fights. 





LAWYER (to witness)—‘‘ Did you drink any- 
thing at the bar of the defendant ? ’”’ 

‘* Yes, sir.’’ 

‘‘ How many times ?”’ 

66 Once.”’ 

** Any more ?”’ 

‘* Yes, sir.’’ 

‘* Well, how many more ?’’ emphatically. 

‘* Perhaps twice or three times.’’ 

‘Did you, sir, drink ten times ?”’ 

“‘T don’t know; maybe I did.”’ 

‘‘Well, sir, how did you feel after the first 
drink ?”’ 

‘*T felt like a sunflower.’’ 
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** Ah, you did, sir. 
second drink ?”’ 

Witness (smiling blandly)—‘‘ I—I—felt like 
two sunflowers!’’ 

More laughter, and lawyer slightly irritated. 

‘* Now, sir,’’ with great gravity and severity of 
Jook, “‘aften ten drinks how did you feel ?” 

WITNEsS (¢0 lawyer)—‘‘ Square, you have 
been there, you know, pretty often, and under- 
stand language is not equal to the occasion. 
Really, you must excuse me.’’ 

‘‘Silence in the court!’’ thunders the justice, 
And of course he is obeyed—in a horn. 


How did you feel after the 





Some years before the rebellion there dwelt in 
one of the rural districts of Georgia an old codger 
by the name of But Cutt Kaylor, who had for- 
merly enjoyed the honors and emoluments per- 
taining to the office of Justice of the Peace, the 
duties of which office he discharged with acknowl- 
edged ‘‘ability’’ and dignity; and so far as his 
neighbors were capable of judging, he appeared 
to be anhonest man. He had, however, acquired 
the habit of ‘‘trumping up ’’ accounts against the 
estates of those of his neighbors who were so un- 
fortunate as to “‘shuffle off their mortal coils” 
within bounds of his bailiwick. He had carried 
the practice to such an extent as to arouse a sus- 
picion in the minds of some of his meddlesome 
neighbors that there might be ‘‘something dead”’ 
somewhere in the seat of his financial operations. 
Bob Crogan, who lived in the neighborhood and 
‘‘run the post-office’’ at the cross roads, being 
something of a wag, and having an idea that the 
squire’s honesty should be quoted below par, 
concluded, with the connivance and assistance of 
a few comrades, to ‘‘ unearth the sly old fox,”’ 
and expose his rascalities. 

Accordingly, Bob pretended to die, was shroud- 
ed and laid out on the cooling board in the most 
approved fashion, and sorrowing friends proceed- 
ed to spread the news of his demise, which soon 
reached the ears of old But Cutt. He lost no 
time in repairing to the house of mourning, 
carrying with him a ‘‘full and complete assort- 
ment’’ of first class condolence and sympathy, 
for gratuitous distribution among the members 
of the bereaved family and the many sorrowing 
friends of the supposed deceased who were pres- 
ent when he arrived. After he had relieved his 
heart of its burden of healing words, and had 
succeeded in a tolerable effort at crying, he ten- 
derly spoke as follows :— 

‘* Ah, poor Bob, I’m sorry he died; he was a 
good feller and [I allus liked him. When me and 
him went to the races at Augusta—now nigh onto 
two years ago—I loaned him two hundred dollars 
to bet onto a bay mare, and he lost and has 
never paid me a cent of that money to this day. 
Poor feller, he forgot it, I reckon; but it’s an 
honest debt, of course I can get it out of his es- 
tate, and’’—— 


But Cutt did not finish his sentence, for just 
at this point Bob the corpse slowly raised up his 
shroud, and stretching out his arms towards the 
old rogue as if to catch him, yelled :— 

‘“'You’re an infernal old liar, and if?’ ——— 

The din and roar drowned the rest, and old 
But Cutt didn’t wait to see or hear anything 
more; but with the hurried exclamation, 
‘‘goddlemity,’’ he shot through the door, hurried 
to his home, ‘‘ packed up his traps,’’ and not 
only left the eens but the State of 
Georgia for ever. 





**T vould like to know very much,’’ remarked 
Mose Schaumberg to Gilhooly, ‘‘if.- ‘may brudder 
Sam was an honest man.’’ 

‘*T’ll tell you how to find out if he is honest or 
not,’’ responded Gilhooly. ‘‘ Next time you go 
off on the train take him along to the depot, and 
just before the train leaves give him a ten dollar 
bill and tell him to change it. If he comes back 
with the change then he is presumably honest.’’ 

‘‘But ven he don’d comé pack ?X. 

‘*Then you lose your ten dollars, but you gain 
experience.”’ 

“Schiminy grashus! Did you suppose for a 
moment, Mishter Gilhooly, I. vas completely eat- 
en oop mit morbid‘curiosity dot I risks a ten dol- 
lar pill?”’ 

‘*' You can try with a quarter,”’ 

‘‘Maybe so; but not mit a good von.”’ 





Pompey hired himself as a laborer to a farmer 
who had always something pressing when Sunday 
arrived. When hay-time came, he would some- 
times cut down a lot of grass on Saturday that 
would require turning over in the morning. 

One Sunday, at daybreak, he called his new 
servant. 

‘* Now, Pompey, get up!”’ 

‘Don’t want to get up. Sunday morning, 
massa.’’ 

‘But you must get up and get your break- 
fast.’’ 

‘* Don’t want no breakfast. Sunday morning, 
massa. Rather lay a-bed than have breakfast, 
massa.”’ 

‘* But get up and shake the hay.’’ 

‘* Don’t do work on Sundays, massa. I didn’t 
hire out to work Sundays.’ 

‘‘Oh! but this is a work of necessity.” 

‘*Don’t see dat, massa, at all; don’t see dat. 
It’s no work of neceasity.’’ 

‘‘Well, but would you not pull your ox out of 
the pit on the Sabbath day ?”’ 

‘*Oh, yes, massa; oh, yes! but not if I shoved 
him in on Saturday night!”’ 





The nose of Bartholdi’s statue is four feet long. 
Liberty will be likely to get more than her share 
of the aroma when the garbage scows come gliding 
down the river.—Boston Transcript. 
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